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PREFACE 


HEN in 1896 I began work upon the Epistle to the 
Galatians with definite reference to the preparation 
of this Commentary, it was with a clear conviction 

that if I was to make any appreciable contribution to the 
understanding of the epistle, it would be by confining myself 
to a few of the several lines of study which an interpreter might 
properly and profitably undertake. I decided not to attempt 
an exhaustive study of the history of the interpretation of the 
epistle, or of the rabbinic writings and method of exegesis. 
Convinced that, despite all that had been done in the study of 
the vocabulary of the New Testament, much remained still to 
be done, and strongly inclined to expect that such study would 
aid materially in the recovery of the primary elements of the 
thought of the apostle Paul, persuaded also that such lexico- 
graphical work would prepare the way for a clearer perception 
of the course of thought of the epistle, I determined, while not 
wholly neglecting other lines of study, to give my chief atten- 
tion, first, to a fresh historical study of the vocabulary of the 
letter, and then to an endeavour to trace its course of thought 
with exactness and to state it with clearness. 

When the study of the religions of the Roman empire, com- 
monly known as the mystery religions, came into prominence, I 
gave some study to them, with the result that I became con- 
vinced that the contribution which a thorough investigation of 
them would make to the interpretation of this epistle, would 
‚not justify the postponement of the publication of this work 
for the period of years which such investigation would require. 

Meantime, 2 growing sense of the close relationship between 
the experiences of the early Christian church, as these are dis- 
closed in the letter, and those through which Christianity of 
our own day is passing, had greatly increased my sense of the 
practical value of the letter to the church of to-day, and be- 
gotten a strong desire to make this clear to my readers. 
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Whether I have been justified in thus emphasising these 
three things, meanings of words, course of thought, relation of 
the problems discussed by the apostle to those of our own day, 
others must judge. The choice at any rate was deliberately 
made and has been persistently followed. 

Of the lexicographical studies which were made in pursuance 
of this plan, one, which consumed many months and was ex- 
tended over years, proved in character and bulk unsuited to be 
included in this volume, and was published separately under 
the title, Spirit, Soul and Flesh: The Usage of Yvebua, Yuxn and 
Zdp£ in Greek Writings and Translated Works from the Earliest 
Period to 180 A. D.; and of their Equivalents . . . in the Hebrew 
Old Testament. Chicago, 1918. The other studies of this 
character the publishers have graciously consented to include in 
this volume, the longer ones in an appendix at the end of the 
volume, the shorter ones scattered through it. 

In the quarter of a century in which I have made this Com- 
mentary the chief centre of my work as a student of the New 
Testament, I have called to my assistance in the collection of 
material and to a certain extent in the study of it, a goodly 
number of those who have been studying in my classes, chiefly 
Fellows of the University of Chicago. To all such I wish to 
express my appreciation of their services. But I desire espe- 
cially to mention Professor Arthur Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association College in Chicago, 
who for a period of nearly five years worked with me in almost 
daily fellowship, and to whom I am deeply indebted for his 
patient and skilful assistance, and Professor Benjamin Willard 
Robinson, Ph.D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary, who 
has generously read the proofs of the book, and made me many 
valuable suggestions. The list of others, authors whose books 
I have used, and colleagues whom I have consulted, is far too 


long to be printed here. Ernest D. BURTON 
July 1, 1920. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. GALATIA AND THE GALATIANS 


Greek authors use the terms KeAro/, Ké\ras, and T'aAdras, 
Latin authors the similar terms Celte, Galate, and Galli, with- 
out clear discrimination." In Polybius and Pausanias KeAroé 
and l'aMdra, are used synonymously, as in Greek writers gen- 
erally Ké\ras and TaAdras are. | Thus Polybius though com- 
monly using the name KeAro/ (see 3. 40, 41, 60, 67-74; cf. 3. 59) 
of the people whom he describes in 3. 37 as occupying the coun- 
try from Narbo to the Pyrenees, yet occasionally calls them 
TaAdras (3.40; cf. 3. 3), and their country I'eXaría (3. 59). 


In 3. 62, 65, he uses the adjective Taħarıxds. Similarly Pau- 


sanias ro!*f- uses KeAro/and T'aAdras interchangeably of the 
Gauls who invaded Greece. Diodorus Siculus, 5. 321, however, 
distinguishes between the I'aAdras of the north and the 
Kerta of the south.] 

On the question whether the names KeAro/, Ké\ras and 
T'aAaras were etymologically variant forms of the same name 
or of diverse origin, scholars have been divided, Niese, for 
example, identifying them,§ Contzen,ll Tarn,{[ and apparently 
most other modern philologists regarding them as of diverse 
origin. D’Arbois de Jubainville** apparently regards the words 


* KeArei: Hdt. 2%; Xen. Hell. 7.1%; Pausan. z1; Polyb. 3. 60, etc. KéAra:: Strabo, 4. 1. 


Taħáras: Pausen. 1%. t; Polyb. 2.15. Celtae: Cæsar B.G. 1. Galatee: Cic. od Ait, VI $5; Tacit. — 


Ann. 159. Galli: Cæsar B.G. 11. Various compounds occur both in Greek and Latin. Thus 
KeXroA-yves: Strabo, 4. 6. KeArogxvOa:: Strabo, 1.28; "EAAgroyaldras: Diod. Sic. s. 32°. 
Talioypaızeil, TaiAoypaszia: Strabo, 2. 5"; 12. $? (cited by Woodhouse, Encyc. Bib.). Gal- 
Jogracia: Livy 38*; Gallogreeci: Livy 38". 

t Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 141, f. n. 11. 

t Niese, art. "Galli" in Pouly-Wissowe, discounts this passage in Diodorus as late evi- 
dence. Tarn, op. cif. ibid., takes issue with Niese on this point, holding that Diodorus is 
here quoting Posidonius. Even so, however, the evidence would be later than Polybius. 

$ Art. “Galli” in Pouly-Wissowa, init. 

l| Die Wanderung der Kelten, Leipzig, 1861, p. 3. T Op. cit., p. 141. 

ot “Les Celtes, les Galates, les Gaulois,” in Reswe Archéologique, xxx 2 (1875), p. 4 ff. 
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as etymologically distinct, but the people as ethnographically 
identical. 

Related to this linguistic question, but not identical with it, 
is that of the nature of the tie uniting the various tribes which 
were grouped together under the terms KéArat or ladra, or 
both. Was the basis of this grouping racial, the tribes being 
of ultimately common origin; or linguistic, tribes of perhaps 
different origin having come to speak related languages; or cul- 
tural, different races sharing in a common civilisation; or eco- 
nomic and military, the several tribes participating in a com- 
mon migratory movement?* Related to this in turn is the 
question, whence and when these Celtic or Gallic peoples came 
into western Europe. All these questions pertain to a period 
long previous to that with which we are concerned, and lie 
outside the scope of an introduction to Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

Of more immediate interest, however, are the eastward move- 
ments of the Gauls, which led to the ultimate settlement of a 
portion of the race in Asia Minor and the establishment of an 
eastern Gaul in which, or in an extension of which bearing its 
name, Paul was in process of time to preach the gospel and 
found churches. The stages of the process seem to have been 
as follows: 

I. Under a chieftain whose name or title was Brennus the 
Gauls invaded Italy in 5. c. 390 and captured Rome, although 
the capitol itself resisted the siege successfully (Polyb. 2. 18). 
The attack upon Rome seems to have been a punitive expedi- 
tion, and when it was completed and indemnity extorted from 
the Romans the invaders retired (Livy 5*#.; Polyb. 2. 19-21). 
Polybius calls these Gauls TaAaraı and KeArol (cf. 2. 22 f.), 
their country I'aAaría, 

2. A second Brennus, about 281 B. c., led another east- 
ward movement which had as its object the finding of a new 
home for the overcrowded Gauls. Routed by the /Etolians 
at Delphi, the Gauls withdrew from Greece and, joining an- 


* Ripley, Races af Europe, pp. 124-128; 470-475; 490-492; McCulloch, art. “Celts” in 
Hastings, Dict. Rel. and Eth. 
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other detachment of the same general stream of eastward mov- 
ing Celts, invaded Asia Minor (Livy 38). 

Tarn, of. cit. pp. 439 ff. holds that the common treatment of the 
Gallic attack upon Delphi as constituting the invasion of Greece is 
incorrect. He regards the latter as part of a general home-seeking 
movement of the Gauls, of which the former was an incident. He 
bases his opinion upon the Koan decree of B. c. 278, which distinguishes 
between two divisions of the Gauls who invaded Greece, one of which 
attacked Delphi. Tarn admits, however, that the events were very 
early confused. The source for our knowledge of the details of these 
events is Pausanias, Bk. 1o passim, esp. 109£.. 


3. At first overrunning the whole peninsula, they were later, 
about 239 B. C., defeated by Attalus I, king of Pergamum. 
As a result of this defeat they were confined to a territory 
somewhat north and east of the centre, bounded on the north 
by Bithynia and Paphlagonia, on the east by Pontus, on the 
south by Cappadocia and Lycaonia, and on the west by Phrygia, 
and traversed by the rivers Halys and Sangarius. In 189 B. c. 
this eastern Gaul, called by the Greeks Galatia, or Gallogrecia, 
shared the fate of the rest of Asia Minor and came under the 
power of the Romans, its status being that of a dependent 
kingdom (Strabo, 12.51). 

4. In the latter half of the first century B. c. Galatia was 
materially increased in extent. On the death of Deiotarus, 
king of Galatia, about B. c. 4o, Antony conferred the kingdom 
of Galatia with the eastern part of Paphlagonia, on Kastor, 
son-in-law of Deiotarus, and to Amyntas, secretary of the late 
Deiotarus, gave a new kingdom, comprising portions of Pisidia 
and Phrygia. A few years later, 5. c. 36, Kastor died, and his 
Paphlagonian dominion was given to his brother, but his Gala- 
tian realm to Amyntas, who also retained his Phrygio-Pisidian 
dominion. In the same year he also received a part of Pam- 
phylia To unite these two separated territories, Galatia and 
Phrygio-Pisidia, Amyntas was given, also, Lycaonia, or a con- 
siderable portion of it. After the battle of Actium Augustus 
gave to Amyntas the country of Cilicia Tracheia.* 


* Ramsay, Com. on Galations, pp. 101, 109 ff.; Perrot, De Galatia Provincia Romana, cap. 
II, esp. pp. 43 f. 
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$. When in 5. c. 25 Amyntas was killed in the war with 
the Homonades, his kingdom was converted into a Roman 
province, but the part of Pamphylia which had belonged to 
him was restored to that province, and Cilicia Tracheia was 
given to Archelaus. In B. c. 5 a large part of Paphlagonia was 
added to Galatia, and at some time before, or in, the reign of 
Claudius (41-54 A. D.), the territory of the Homonades.* 

This situation gave rise to a double use of the term I'aAaría 
as applied to a territory in Asia Minor, the newer, official sense, 
not at once or wholly displacing the older, ethnographic sense. 
The former is found in the following passages from Pliny, Taci- 
tus, and Ptolemy: 


Pliny, Hist. Nat. 5. 146, 147 (42): Simul dicendum videtur et de 
Galatia, que superposita agros maiori ex parte Phrygis tenet caputque 
quondam eius Gordium. Qui partem eam insidere Gallorum Tolisto- 
bogi et Voturi et Ambitouti vocantur, qui Meonie et Paphlagoniz 
regionem Trogmi. Pretenditur Cappadocia a septentrione et solis 
ortu, cujus uberrimam partem occupavere Tectosages ac Touto- 
bodiaci. Et gentes quidem he. Populi vero ac tetrarchie omnes 
numero CXCV. Oppida Tectosagum Ancyra, Trogmorum Tavium, 
Tolistobogiorum Pisinuus. Preter hos celebres Actalenses, Alassenses, 
Comenses, Didienses, Hierorenses, Lystreni, Neapolitani, (Eandenses, 
Seleucenses, Sebasteni, Timoniacenses, Thebaseni. Attingit Galatia et 
Pamphylie Cabaliam et Milyas qui circa Barim sunt et Cyllanicum et 
Oroandicum Pisidiz tractum, item Lycaonis partem Obizenen. 

Tacitus, Hist. 2*: Galatiam ac Pamphyliam provincias Calpurnio 
Asprenati regendas Galba permiserat. 

Tacitus, Ann. 13%: Igitur dimissis quibus senectus aut valetudo 
adversa erat, supplementum petivit. Et habiti per Galatiam Cappa- 
dociamque dilectus. 

Ptolemy 5‘: ‘H Tadatla xepropllerar drd phy Bóceuc Brbuvig xal 
uáoet tic "Acla, xatà thy éxtefernpdvny yoapuiy dxb ths peconuBelac 
Ilaupuilg dxb «00 tlpoudvou xpd¢ ch "Aclg xéparos Boc toU xavà xap&A- 
AnAÀoyv Exovtoc Ta 8’ AQ'yíg dxb di &vavalóov KaxxaBoxlac uáget t dxb 
«o0 elgnudvou véparvoc udyor rod Ildvrou. 


It appears also in Boeckh, C. I. G. 3991: 


"Exicooxov T tGeoíou Kiaudlou Kalsapos ZieBactoó l'epuavtxo0 xai Néou- 
vos Kiaudlou Kalsapos LeBastod l'epuarvexo0 T'aranxhs drapyelas «5v iav- 
«o0 edeoyétny xal xtleryy. — 

9 Encyc. Bib. vol. IL, col. 1991. 
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On the other hand, Memnon, a resident of Asia Minor, writ- 
ing in the second century, refers to the land inhabited by the 
Celtic tribes as “the now so-called Galatia." 


obrot 88 codAty éxedOdvres ydoay adhe &vexdpnoav, xat týs alpeBelons 
abrols dxerkuvovro ty vóv T'aAaciav xadoupdyny, elc «pela uotpac taty 
Sravelyavees. Fragg. Hist. Grac. Ed. Didot. III 536. 


Other inscriptions (C. 7. G. 4016, 4017, 4031, 4039, p. 102), bear no 
decisive testimony, being capable of interpretation in either sense. 
See Perrot, of. cit., p. 102. Cf. Sief. Kom. p. 11; conira Zahn, Introd. 
pp. 184 f., and Ram. in Stud. Bib. e Eccl. IV 26-38. 


II. WHERE WERE THE GALATIAN CHURCHES? 
A. The Alternative Opinions. ——— 


The facts narrated in the preceding paragraphs respecting 
the gradual extension of the term I'aAaría over larger areas, 


show that in the period when Paul was writing his letters the 
term was used in more than one sense of an eastern territory, 
denoting, on the one hand, the district of which the people of 
Gallic blood who came from the West had gained control before 
the incoming of the Roman power, and, on the other hand, the 
whole of the territory which constituted the Roman province 
of Galatia, including both the district just named and the 
adjacent portions of Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Phrygia. These 
two usages being both in existence in Paul’s day, he may have 
used it in either sense. In itself the answer to the question in 
which sense he employed the word would not of necessity 
determine the location of the churches of Galatia to which our 
epistle was addressed, since churches in either part of Galatia, 
or a group partly in one and partly in the other, would be in 
the province. But it happens that the statements of the Book 
of Acts concerning the apostle’s missionary journeys in Asia 
Minor and the relation of these statements to the evidence of 
the epistle are such that, if we assume the historicity of the 
former, the determination of Paul’s use of the word Galatia 
will determine also the location of the churches. 
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In Acts, chaps. 13, 14, it is related that Paul visited Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia, and founded churches in Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch (134: “14! € 31-1), This journey 
and these churches were evidently in the province of Galatia, 
but in its southern portion, not in the part of the province 
which was known as Galatia before the days of Amyntas. 
There is no intimation that at this time Paul entered the north- 
ern portion of the province, and such an extension of his jour- 
ney northward is practically excluded by Acts 14975. If at 
any time he founded churches in this latter region, it was 
doubtless neither at this time, nor on what is commonly called 
his third missionary journey (Acts 189), but on the second, in 
the period referred to in Acts 16*. Whether it is probable that 
churches were founded at this time will be considered later. 
What is important to point out here is that if there were Chris- 
tian churches founded by Paul in the northern, more strictly 
Gallic portion of the province of ‘Galatia, the letter to the 
Galatians can not have been addressed both to this group 
and to the churches of the southern, non-Gallic part of the 
province. For the letter itself, especially 3!3 45f-, clearly 
implies that the churches addressed were all founded in the 
same period, on one general occasion; whereas the two groups 
of churches, if such there were, were founded one group on 
one journey, and the other on another, some years later. "This 
being the case, if when Paul wrote his epistle there were churches 
in northern Galatia founded by him, these churches, being 
in Galatia in whatever sense the term was used, must have 
been included in the term “the churches of Galatia," and 
the churches of southern Galatia excluded. But in that event, 
since these southern churches were located in Galatia in the 
larger, Roman, sense, Paul could not have been using the 
term in that sense, but in its older, narrower, ethnographic 
sense. In short, if there were any churches in northern Gala- 
tia when the letter was written, Paul's letter was addressed to 
them only, and he used the term in the ethnographic sense. 

On the other hand, if Paul used the term Galatia in the 
Roman sense as designating the province, then since it is cer- 
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tain that there were churches in the southern, non-Gallic por- 
tion of the province, these must have been included in the 
apostle’s phrase, “the churches of Galatia,” and, for the same 
reason that excluded these churches on the former hypothesis, 
the northern churches are now themselves excluded. Indeed, 
the latter could not on this hypothesis have existed when the 
letter was written; for, had they been in existence, they must 
have been included in the phrase, “the churches of Galatia,” 
but, on the other hand, could not have been included along 
with the churches of southern Galatia, because they were not 
founded on the same journey as the latter. 

On the basis, therefore, of the Acts narrative, and the evi- 
dence of the letter that “the churches of Galatia” to which it 
was addressed constituted one group founded on the same gen- 
eral occasion, we must exclude any hypothesis that the letter 
was addressed to churches in both parts of the province, and 
make our choice between the two hypotheses: (a) that Paul 
founded churches in northern Galatia on his second missionary 
journey, and addressed the letter to them and them only, using 
the term Galatia in its older, ethnographic sense; and (b) that 
he founded no churches in northern Galatia, and that he ad- 
dressed his letter to the churches of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, 
and (Pisidian) Antioch, using the term Galatia in the political 
sense. 


There is indeed a third possibility, viz., that he founded churches in 
northern Galatia on his second missionary journey, but that he wrote 
his letter before founding these churches, and addressed it to the 
only churches then existing in Galatia, those of the southern part of 
the province. But this hypothesis will not, in fact, require separate 
consideration, for the examination of the evidence for the other two 
will incidentally suffice to show its improbability. 


It is incumbent upon us, therefore, to consider these two 
crucial questions, viz., what was Paul’s use of the term Galatia, 
and whether he founded churches in northern Galatia. 
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B. The History of Opinion. 


Before considering these questions, however, it will be well 
to sketch briefly the history of opinion on the matter of the 
location of the churches. 


Ancient interpreters took it for granted without discussion that the 
churches were in the northern, Gallic, part of the province (cf. Zahn, 
Kom. p. 12), and this view has been adopted in modern times by 
Neander, Pflansung u. Leung, 1838; Conybeare and Howson, Sf. 
Paul, 1851, and various later editions; Hilgenfeld, Einleitung, 1875; 
Farrar, St. Paul, 1880; Holsten, Evangelium des Paulus, 1880; H. J. 

. Holtzmann, Einleitung, 1886; Schürer, Jahrb. für prot. Theol. vol. 
XVIII, 1892; Godet, Introduction, 1894; Jülicher, Einleitung, 1894', 
1906*; Chase in Expositor, Ser. IV, vols. VIII, IX; Mommsen, “Die 
Rechtsverhältnisse des Apostels Paulus,” in ZnfW. 1901, p. 86; Schmie- 
del in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, cols. 1596-1616; Steinmann, Die Abfassungs- 
seit des Galaterbriefs, 1906; Der Leserkreis des Galaterbriefs, 1908; Mof- 
fatt, Introduction, 1911; and by the following commentators on the 
epistle: Hilgenfeld, 1852; Wieseler, 1859; Meyer, 1841 and various 
later editions; Lightfoot, 1865 and various later editions; Ellicott, 
1865; Alford, 1849', 18715; Sieffert, 1899; Findlay, in Exp. Grk. Test. 
1910 

The South-Galatian view was first proposed by J. J. Schmidt, rector 
of Ilfeld, whom J. D. Michaelis combated in his Einleitung‘, 1788. 
(See Zahn, Einleil.* I 130, E. T. p. 183, but for 1199 read 1788); then 
advocated more at length by Mynster in Einleitung in den Brief an 
die Galater in his Kleinere Schriften, 1825; by Böttger, Beitrdge, 1837; 
and Thiersch, Die Kirche im apostolischen Zeitalter, 18521, 18798. It 
received fresh attention when Perrot advocated it in his De Galatia 
Provincia Romana, 1867, and since his day has been defended by 
Renan, St. Paul, 1869, and various later editions; Hausrath, Neuses- 
lamenjliche Zeitgeschichte; by Ramsay, who has written voluminously 
in its defence (Church in the Roman Empire, 1893', 1805‘; Studia Biblia 
ei Ecclesiastica, vol. IV, 1896; Historical Commentary on Galatians, 
1900, and various essays, especially in The Expositor); Rendall, in The 
Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. IX; Gifford, in The Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. X; 
Clemen, “Die Adressaten des Galaterbriefs" in ZwTh. XXXVII 
396-423; also Paulus, vol. I, 1904; McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 1897; 
Askwith, The Epistle to the Galatians: Its Destination and Date, 1899; 
Bartlet, Apostolic Age, 1899; J. Weiss, art. “Kleinasien,” in PRE. 
vol. X; Bacon, Inirod. to N. T. 1900; Woodhouse in Encyc. Bib. vol. IT, 
col. 1592 f.; Zahn, Einleitung‘, 1900, E. T., 1909', 19173; Kommentar, 
1905; Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911; Emmet, in The 
Readers’ Commentary, 1912. 
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Of the above discussions those of Lightfoot, Chase, Schmiedel, and 
Moffatt on the North-Galatian side, and those of Ramsay, Woodhouse, 
Zahn, Clemen, and Lake on the South-Galatian side, are most worthy 
of consultation. 


From this sketch of the history of opinion, we return to con- 
sider the evidence on which a decision of the question must be 
based, and under the two heads named above. 


C. Paws Use of the Term Tadarla 


1. The letter is addressed rats éxxAnolas ris Tadarlas. 
It is apparently the habit of the apostle, in speaking of churches, 
either to name the individual church by the city in which it 
was located or by the person in whose house it met, or grouping 
them together, to follow the Roman political divisions, and to 
designate each group by the name of the Roman province in 
which it belonged. See, on the one hand, 1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes. 1! 
1 Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 1!* Rom. 16^ * x Cor. 161b Col. 45 Phm. ®, 
the four latter being cases of a church in a house, the rest 
churches in a city; and, on the other hand, 2 Cor. 8! (& rais 
éxxAnolats Ts Maxedovlas) y Cor. 1619 2 Cor. rib. 

Indeed, it seems to be Paul’s habit not simply in the designa- 
tion of churches, but in general, to use the geographical terms 
that were officially recognised by the Roman Government. 
Thus he uses names of cities, Antioch, Ephesus, Troas, Thes- 
salonica, Philippi, Athens, Corinth, Jerusalem, Rome, and of 
Roman provinces, Judea, Syria, Cilicia, Asia, Macedonia, 
Achaia, but never Lycaonia, Pisidia, Mysia or Lydia. 

It is indeed contended by Schm. (Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1604), and 
by Sief. that some of these terms may be used by Paul in their popular 
ethnographic sense rather than in their strictly political sense. This 
is doubtless to be admitted, but the absence of any terms that are 
unambiguously ethnographic and non-political, and of any clear case 
of the employment of a term of double meaning in the non-political 
sense leaves little ground for this hypothesis. 

To this uniform employment of Roman terms Judæa can not be cited 


as an exception. For throughout the period in which those letters of 
Paul were written in which he mentions Judæa (see 1 Thes. 21 Gal. 19 
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2 Cor. 1!* Rom. 15%), Judæa was a Roman province under procurators, 
and though it sustained in this period as in the years 6-41 A. D. a kind 
of dependence on the province of Syria (Schürer, Gesch. d. Jud. V., 
vol. I, p. 564, E. T. I ii 165) it was clearly recognised as a province 
under its own governor. See more fully in detached note on Judæa, 
pp. 435 f. Nor is it probable that Illyricum in Rom. 15'* is an excep- 
tion. For in Paul's day this term was the name of a Roman province, 
extending northwest along the Adriatic from the river Drilon to the 
Arsia (Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire, I 24 f.; art. “‘Illyri- 
cum,” in Encyc. Bib. and HDB ı vol. ed.) and to its border Paul may 
quite possibly have penetrated. The argument of Woodhouse in 
Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 2161, that péyer in Rom. 151* must mean 
*into," and that because we have no other evidence that Paul ever 
went into the province of Tllyricum, we must assume that by Illyricum 
he meant Illyris Greca, that portion of Macedonia which adjoins 
Illyricum on the southeast, is, to say the least, inconclusive. For 
neither does uxo naturally mean "into," nor is it explained why, if 
Paul meant Illyris, he should have written 'IAAugtxóv; nor have we 
any more evidence that Paul went into or to Illyris Greca, than we 
have respecting Illyricum, this passage furnishing all that we possess 
in either case. 

In r Cor. 16!, which is of peculiar interest because of its use of the 
very name with whose usage we are concerned, there is a reference to 
the collection of money for the Christians of Jerusalem, which is also 
spoken of in 2 Cor., chaps. 8, 9, and in Rom. 15%. From these pas- 
sages it is clear that during the two years or so next preceding the 
writing of the Epistle to the Romans and Paul's last visit to Jerusalem, 
he gave much attention to the gathering of gifts for the poor Christians 
of Jerusalem from among his Gentile churches. The Corinthian pas- 
sages show that in the gathering of the funds he engaged the services 
of his fellow-missionaries, and Acts 20‘ suggests that in the transmis- 
sion of the gifts to Jerusalem he associated with himself representatives 
of the churches from which the gifts came. Now it is significant that 
whenever in his epistles he speaks of this enterprise he uses the names 
of the provinces (see 2 Cor. 8! 9%: * Rom. 15%) and in such way as to 
imply that he made the province the unit and pitted the churches of 
one province against those of another in friendly rivalry. This sug- 
gests that Galatia in 1 Cor. 16! is itself a province-name. It does not, 
indeed, exclude the possibility that in Galatia there were two groups of 
churches, those of southern Galatia and those of northern Galatia. 
But independently of that question, it has a bearing on the apostle's 
usage of geographical terms, and in connection with 2 Cor. 815-5, esp. 2, 
and Acts 2o! it also favours the opinion that there was but one group 
of Galatian churches, viz., those of southern Galatia. And this in turn 
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confirms the view that Paul's use of terms is exclusively Roman. For 
the names mentioned in Acts 20‘, compared with 1 Cor. 16°, suggest 
that as he had gathered the money by provinces, so he selected the 
representatives of the churches who were to accompany him to Jeru- 
salem on the same basis. In that case Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, 
and probably Luke himself, represented Macedonia. The absence of 
representatives from Achaia is strange, especially in view of 16°; it has 
been suggested and is not improbable that the Corinthians, modifying 
the suggestion of Paul in 1 Cor. 16* 4, or possibly taking it in the sense 
which they had the discernment to recognise to be his real thought, 
designated Paul as their representative. Tychicus and Trophimus 
are the delegates from Asia, and Gaius and Timothy from Galatia. 
But as both these latter are from southern Galatia, northern Galatia 
is unrepresented, a situation not, indeed, impossible if the churches of 
Galatia in ı Cor. 16! means those of northern Galatia, or those of 
both northern and southern Galatia, but in either case improbable. 
Of the three hypotheses, then, (a) that “the churches of Galatia," in 
x Cor. 16: are the churches of northern Galatia, the name being used 
ethnographically; (b) that the term is used provincially, but the 
churches were of two groups, those of northern Galatia and those of 
southern Galatia, and (c) that the term is used provincially and the 
churches are those of southern Galatia, there being none in northern 
Galatia, the third is most consistent with the evidence. The first not 
only makes the use of the term different from that which is usual with 
Paul, but is at variance with the natural implication of Acts 20° by 
putting the churches in one region and the delegates in another. The 
second is open to the second of these objections and also finds in Corin- 
thians a different use of the phrase and term from that which occurs 
in Galatians. The third is consistent with all the evidence. 


The evidence of the Pauline epistles is, therefore, decidedly 
more favourable to a uniformly Roman use of geographical 
terms by the apostle and the view that by Galatia he means 
both in ı Cor. 16! and Gal. ı?, the Roman province, than to a 
mixed usage such as is found, for example, in Acts. 


This judgment is somewhat confirmed by ı Pet. r*. Galatia being _ 
there grouped along with Pontus, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, all 
of which are provinces, is itself presumably the name of a province, 
and there is a certain measure of probability that the author of this 
letter, who gives evidence of acquaintance with the ideas of the apostle 
Paul and probably knew of his letters, knew also what he meant by 
Galatia. But this argument is not very weighty. 
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It is still further somewhat confirmed by the facts respecting the 
usage of geographical terms in general. The extension of a name to 
cover a larger territory and to include territories formerly bearing other 
names is a common historical phenomenon. It occurs as the result 
of conquest, bestowal of territory by a superior power, or in the case 
of cities by growth and incorporation. Now the general proceeding 
in such cases is that it is precisely the name that is spread over a larger 
territory that loses its original narrower significance. The names of 
the absorbed territories remain as official or unofficial designations of 
subdivisions of the larger territory because they have received no new 
significance, while the territory whose name has been extended over 
the larger area either retains no distinctive name or acquires a new 
one. Thus, when the name France, which formerly designated a 
comparatively small area around Paris, was gradually extended over 
the whole kingdom of the Capetian kings, the original France came 
to be known as Île de France. When Brandenburg and Prussia 
(Borussia) came under the rule of a single king, and, the intervening 
territory being added, the name Prussia was extended to cover the 
whole kingdom, the original Prussia came to be known as East Prus- 
sid, and the intervening territory as West Prussia. As the names of 
cities, London, New York, Boston, Chicago, have been extended to 
include the suburbs, the latter have retained their names as official 
or unofficial designations, but the original territory has either had no 
distinctive name, or has acquired some new name. It can not, indeed, 
be affirmed that this is the invariable practice. Where changes in the 
extent ot territory designated by a certain name are frequent and in 
both directions, involving now increase and now decrease, there is a 
natural tendency on the part of a later writer to continue to use the 
term in its original sense or to waver between the different senses 
without always conforming his usage exactly to that of the time of 
which he is at the moment speaking. See detached note on ’Ioudaf« 
with its discussion of the usage of Josephus, pp. 435 f. 

In respect to Galatia there was, from 189 B. C. to the time of Paul, 
for the most part, only extension of the term. For fuller details see 
pp. xiz f., and literature there referred to. From the year 25 B. C. to the 
time when Paul wrote, that is to say, for seventy-five years covering 
the whole period of his life, 'aAatfa had been the official designation 
of a Roman province; that province had been in large part of unchanged 
extent, including both the territory within which the Gauls had been 
confined by Attalus, king of Pergamum, about 240 B. C. and the terri- 
tory south of this, viz., Lycaonia, Pisidia, and part of Phrygia. Dur- 
ing practically his whole lifetime, viz., from 5 B. c., it had included a 
part of Paphlagonia, also 

Yet these general considerations are obviously not decisive, and, in 
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view of the evidence cited above on pages xx ff., showing that in the 
case of the term [‘aAatia the more extended, political usage did not 
wholly supersede the older, narrower, ethnographic usage, they are of 
value only as somewhat confirming the probability that the wider and 
later usage was the common one. 


It has been urged, indeed, and the contention has been sup- 
ported by the weighty authority of Mommsen (of. cit. p. xxiv), 
that Paul could not have addressed the inhabitants of the cities 
of southern Galatia as Galatians, as he does the recipients of the 
letter in 3', but that the term necessarily designates inhabitants 
of Gallic Galatia. The argument perhaps assumes a greater 
difference between the populations of northern and southern 
Galatia respectively than actually existed. Both were doubt- 
less of very much mixed blood, with Gallic elements in both 
regions. (See Rendall, “The Galatians of St. Paul," in Exposi- 
tor, Ser. IV, vol. IX, pp. 254ff., esp. 256f.) Nor does it 
seem possible to name any other term which would be inclu- 
sive enough for his purpose. If the churches addressed were 
those of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, which he founded 
on his first missionary journey, he could not well address their 
members by any single term except Galatians. 


D. Did Paul Found Churches in Northern Galatia? 


For the discussion of this question there is, unfortunately, 
but little evidence in the epistles of Paul independent of his use 
of the term Galatia, and even such as there is, is of significance 
only in connection with the evidence of the Book of Acts. 


1. Paul's illness in Galatia. 

In Gal. 4% Paul says that he preached the gospel to the Gala- 
tians on the first occasion (TÒ mpdérepov) because of a weakness 
of the flesh. Whatever. the meaning of TÒ xpérepov (see more 
fully on 49), it is clear that the passage refers to the original 
evangelisation of the Galatians. That this occurred &’ 
aoOdveay signifies either that Paul was detained by illness in 
& country which he had intended merely to pass through, or 
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that he was obliged for his health’s sake to visit a country 
which otherwise he would not have visited at that time, and 
that in either case he availed himself of the opportunity to 
deliver his Christian message to the inhabitants of the region. 
The latter part of the same verse with its reference to that in 
his flesh which was a trial to them implies that the illness was 
of a more or less repellent nature, and that, even if it occurred 
before he entered Galatia and was the occasion of his going 
there, it continued while he was there. If the churches to 
which he was writing were those of southern Galatia, the illness 
here referred to must have occurred in Pamphylia or at Pisidian 
Antioch on his first missionary journey (Acts 13!» 1). Ram. 
has made the suggestion that Paul contracted malarial fever 
in the coast lands of Pamphylia, and for this reason sought the 
highlands of southern Galatia instead of either continuing his 
work in Pamphylia or pushing on into Asia, as he had intended 
to do. It is perhaps equally possible that having gone to 
Pisidian Antioch with the intention of going to Asia and being 
detained there by illness, he abandoned for the time his plan 
of entering Asia, and turned eastward into the cities of Lycaonia. 

If the churches were in northern Galatia he must have fallen 
ill at Pisidian Antioch on his second missionary journey or at 
some place in that vicinity, and been led to betake himself to 
northern Galatia; or having already, for some other reason, gone 
into northern Galatia from Antioch or Iconium, with the inten- 
tion of passing through, he must have become ill there, and in 
either case must have used the period of his detention in preach- 
ing to the Galatians. The relation of his illness to the evidence 
of Acts will be discussed more fully below. Taken by itself it 
furnishes no ground of decision for either North-Galatian or 
South-Galatian view. 


2. The evidence of Acts 16° and Acts 18*. 


Incidental use has been made of Acts above to show that 
the churches addressed by Paul were either in southern Galatia 
or northern Galatia, not both. The Acts evidence must now 
be examined more fully. 
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In Acts 16° we read: 9ijMor de r3» Dpvylay kal Tadarixny 
Apa», kwiußdsres imo ToU dylov vveóuaros Aakncaı Tdv Àd- 
yov &v rn Acla, Abdures de xarà THY Muclay éreípatov els 
T)» Buiüvvíav *opevÜnva. kal ovk elacev avroUs Tò Tveüna 
’Inoov,* 

In v.!* it is related that the travellers had visited Derbe and 
Lystra; vv.!* having related the story of the circumcision of 
Timothy, v.* states that they went on their way through the 
cities, v.* adding that the churches were strengthened in their 
faith and increased in number. Inasmuch as Paul’s plan, as 
set forth in 15?*, was to visit the brethren in the cities wherein 
he and Barnabas had previously preached, and as in 16! they 
were moving westward through the southern part of the prov- 
ince of Galatia, it is natural to suppose that “the cities” of v.‘ 
are Iconium and Antioch, and that “the churches" of v.* are 
the churches of those cities. A visit to Iconium is, indeed, 
almost implied in v.*.] 

The most obvious and, indeed, only natural explanation of 
the phrase Tà» Dpovylay xal Tadarixyy yapa» in v.* is that 
@pvylay and Taħatıxýv are both adjectives and both limit 
xöpav, Geographical names ending in ~a were originally em- 
ployed as adjectives, and their customary use as nouns with 
an article preceding is a reminiscence of their use as adjectives 
with xöpa. The presence of such an adjective with an article 


*The above is the text adopted by Tdf. WH. al. &%ASow is the reading of KABCD 
81, 440, 614, 21.9 Syr. (psh. harci.) Sah. Boh. Aeth. Epiph. al. &«eA8évrec is the reading 
of HLP al. longe plu. Chr. Thdrt. Ltft. adopts the latter reading on the ground that the 
indicative is open to suspicion as an attempt to simplify the grammar of a sentence which 
is rendered awkward by the accumulation of participles. But it is not certain that the 
scribal mind did not work in the reverse way, and against this doubtful probability the 
strong preponderance of external evidence leaves no room for reasonable doubt. Ramsay’s 
adoption of SASérres in St. Poul, p. 195, after rejecting it in Church in the Rom. Emp.‘ 
p. 484, looks suspiciously like controlling evidence by theory. 

f Professor Chase, in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. VIII, p. 408, contends that mèy» od» of v.s 
is correlative with 84 of v.*, and that the paragraph properly begins with v.®, or at least that 
there is a close connection between these two verses. But this contention can not be main- 
tained. pèr ebv may introduce the concluding clause of a paragraph without reference to 
any &4 in the following sentence. See Th. under udr, II 4. The instances which Chase 
himself cites, taken together, make against his view. Nothing, therefore, can be deduced 
from this either way. V.* may begin a new paragraph, as in RV., indeed, probably does so, 
and this v. may, so far as pè» odr is concerned, be a repetition of preceding verses. But that 
tha peragrapb begins bere does not prove that it is a repetition. 
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before it and the word x&pa after it almost of necessity marks 
the intervening word ending in -ıa as an adjective and the 
joining of the words Ppvylav and T'adarixyy by xal, with the 
article before the first one only, implies that the region desig- 
nated by xópa is one, Phrygian and Galatian. In what sense 
it is one, whether in that it was inhabited throughout by a 
mixed Phrygian-Galatian population, or that it was in one 
sense (e.g. ethnographically) Phrygian, and in another (e. g. 
politically) Galatian, or that it constituted one physiographic 
region, composed of two parts politically or ethnographically, 
Phrygian and Galatian respectively, is not decisively indicated. : 
The unity which is implied may even be only that of the jour- 
ney referred to, the two districts constituting one in the mind 
of the writer because they were traversed in a single journey. 


The contention of Moff. Introd. p. 93, following Chase, of. cit. 
pp. 404 f., that Douylay is a noun and ydeay is limited by 'adanxfy 
only, can not be supported by Acts 21°, where Ppuyia is indeed sub- 
stantively used, but is shown to be so used by the absence of xóa; 
nor by Acts 18%; for, though the words are the same as in r16*, it is 
not certain that Dpuylav is a noun, nor if it is, can it be inferred that 
it is so also in 16°, since it is the order of words alone that in 18** tends 
to establish the substantive character of Dpuylav, and that order is 
not found in 16*; nor by Acts 19", $uA06v» «iv Maxedoviay xal "Axaíav, 
nor by 275, thy Kouxlay xat [lapeudlay; for, though these passages 
both illustrate the familiar fact that words in ~a may be used sub- 
stantively, and show that, when two geographical terms are joined 
by xal and the article precedes the first only, the unity thus implied 
is not necessarily political or geographical, but may be only that of 
the itinerary, they carry no implication respecting the grammatical 
construction of such a phrase as that of 16°. On the other hand, while 
Ltft. and Ram. are right in claiming a presumption in favour of the 
view that the country referred to is in some sense one, it is not of 
necessity the case that this one country is in one sense Phrygian and 
in another Galatian. See, e. g., Acts 171*, «Ov 'Evxougítv xal ZicotxGv 
@Aocop@y.* Such a meaning is indeed possible, but neither Ltft. 

* Ram.'s contention that the fact that these words are'in the plural makes the example 
irrelevant and his demand for an instance with @:Aéco¢os in the singular are not convincing. 
A philosopher ¢an not, indeed, be one half Epicurean and one half Stoic, but a group of 
philosopherssmay be so, and so, also, may a country be one half Phrygian and one half Galatian. 
An example of a collective singular noun with two adjectives would, indeed, be more perti- 


nent, but a plural of persons is more like a singular geographical term than the singular of 
a personal name, which Ram. demands. 
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nor Ram. have cited any examples of such a use of words. Chase, of. 
cib., states the grammatical principle quite correctly: “From the point 
of view of the writer they are invested with a kind of unity sufficiently 
defined by the context.” It is, indeed, surprisingly difficult to cite 
examples of phrases similar in structure to the phrases which Acts 
employs here and in 18". An examination of all the passages in which 
Josephus uses the words ’Ioudala, "Iounala, Dapapla, Doapaplre, 
DIeuXxía, or Ilepala, fails to discover a single example. The ex. 
pression «$c "Itoupatas xat Toaxwvindos xópa; in Lk. 3! has been 
appealed to on both sides, but apparently can not, for lack of exact 
knowledge of the political status of the region in Luke’s day, be counted 
as furnishing decisive evidence on either side. See Geo. Adam Smith 
in Exposstor, Ser. IV, vol. IX, p. 231. 


It remains then to ask what region in the vicinity of Antioch 
or Iconium capable of being described as in any sense Phrygian 
and Galatian also meets the further requirements of the con- 
text. The possible hypotheses may be conveniently presented 
by considering the various views of modern scholars. 

The following writers suppose that the phrase refers to, or 
includes, northern Galatia, and that on the journey churches 
were founded in northern Galatia. 


Ltft. takes Pouylav and TaAenxfy as adjectives both limiting xapav 
and both used ethnographically. First translating the phrase, “the 
Phrygian and Galatian country” and interpreting it as designating 
“some region which might be said to belong either to Phrygia or 
Galatia, or the parts of each continuous to the other” (Com. p. 20), 
he presently translates it “the region of Phrygia and Galatia,” adding: 
“The country which was now evangelised might be called indifferently 
Phrygia or Galatia. It was, in fact, the land originally inhabited by 
Phrygians but subsequently occupied by Gauls” (Com. p. 22). The 
actual journey Ltft. supposes to have extended to Pessinus, Ancyra, 
and Tavium. The grammatical exegesis is sound, but neither the 
inference that the country referred to is in one sense Phrygian and 
in another sense Galatian, nor the specific contention that it was 
Phrygian in its original population and Galatian in its later, follows 
from the grammatical premise or from any other evidence. To estab- 
lish Ltft.’s opinion it would be necessary to show from the context 
that the only Phrygian and Galatian country that meets the conditions 
of Acts 16° 8. is that to which he refers the phrase; or at least that no 
other so well meets the conditions. This is not the case, but on the 
contrary, his interpretation encounters a serious difficulty in v.!, 
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EXObvte¢ 88 xarà thy Mucíav éxelpavov ele chy Bibuviay zopeußfivar. 
Taken together, the two verses represent the missionaries as turning 
back from Asia to pass through the Phrygian and Galatian country, 
and in the course of that journey reaching a point at which they were 
over against Mysia with Bithynia as an alternative destination. But 
a journey from Pisidian Antioch to Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium 
would at no point have brought the travellers “over against Mysia," 
in the most probable sense of that phrase, viz., at a point where Mysia 
lay on a line at right angles with the direction in which they were trav- 
elling, nor in the possible sense of “opposite,” i. e., facing it. Even if 
“passed through the Phrygian and Galatian country" be supposed, 
as is very improbable, to refer to a journey iato the Phrygian and 
Galatian country and out again in approximately the reverse direc- 
tion, say from Antioch northeast to Tavium or Ancyra, and westward 
to Dorylaion or Nakoleia, they could not be said at any time to have 
come xatr& Muclav, since in the whole of the return journey they 
would have been facing Mysia, and at no point over against it. At 
Nakoleia, Dorylaion, or Kotiaion, e. g., they would have been xard 
Bißuvlav, not xat Mualav. Nor can xax&* be taken in its occasional 
sense of “near,” since they would have been near Mysia only when 
they had practically passed Bithynia. Nor is it easy to adjust this 
interpretation to the statement of Gal. 4" considered above. Was 
northern Galatia a place to which a sick man would go from Pisidian 
Antioch for his health? Or if Paul is supposed to have been passing 
through northern Galatia and to have been detained there by illness, 
what was his destination? Is it likely that with Paul's predilection 
for work in the centres of population he would have planned to pass 
through northern Gaiatia without preaching for the sake of reaching 
Paphlagonia or Pontus? 

Chase (“The Galatia of the Acts" in Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. VIII, 
pp. 401-419), with whom, also, Wendt substantial agrees in the 
later editions of his A postelgeschichte, interprets thy OouTlav xol 
Tadatıchvy xéoxv as meaning “Phrygia and the Galatian region,” 
and finds the two districts thus referred to in the country between 
the cities of Lycaonia and Pisidia, which Paul was leaving behind, 
and Bithynia on the north. Between these cities of the south 
and Bithynia, Chase says “districts known as Phrygia and Galatia 
lie.” “Forbidden to turn westward, the travellers . . . bent their 
steps northward, passing along the road, it seems likely, which led 
through Phrygia to Nakoleia, At this point they turned aside and 


* On the use of xará see L. & S. card B. I 3, and of. Hdt. 1%; Thuc. 65.9; Acts 27’, but 
also Blass on Acts 16! (cited by Ram., art. “Mysia” in HDB). On «ard, meaning “oppo- 
site," “facing,” see Zach. Thob. sos; Xen. Hell. 4%. For the meaning "at" or "near" see 
Hat. s*; Zech. Theb. 528. 
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entered the Galatian district on the east. We may conjecture that 
they halted at Pessinus.” This interpretation again fails to do justice 
to xata Muclayv. By shortening the journey eastward as compared 
with that proposed by Ltít., the difficulty is made somewhat less glar- 
ing, but not removed. To-express the idea of Chase the author should 
have omitted the reference to the Galatian region in v.* and after v.’ 
have inserted a statement to the effect that they_entered Galatia and 
again returning passed by Mysia, etc. The view also encounters the 
difficulty that it finds no probable place for the illness which became 
the occasion of the preaching in Pessinus. 

Sief. (Kom.*, pp. 9-17, esp. 15) interprets thy Douylav xal T'aAa- 
xijv xéoav of Acts 16° as designating the country northeast of 
Pisidian Antioch and supposes that the journey here spoken of prob- 
ably passed to the west of the Sultan Dagh and brought the apostle 
to Pessinus via Kinnaborion and Ammorion. The churches of Galatia 
he would locate in Pessinus, Germa, and neighbouring places. Schm. 
(Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1600, 1606 f.) and Moff. (Introd. pp. 92-95) 
adopt substantially the same view though with less specific definition 
of the route and location of the churches. 


The following writers, differing in their interpretation of the 
geographical phrase, are agreed in the opinion that the passage 
does not refer to the founding of churches: 


Ram. holds that the reference is to the western half of the southern 
portion of the province of Galatia, the region of Iconium and Antioch, 
being called Phrygian because ethnographically so, and Galatian be- 
cause politically so. Church in the Roman Empire‘, p. 77; St. Paul, 
pp. 180 f.; Stud. Bib. et Eccl. IV 56; on the diversity of interpretations 
advocated by Ram., see Schm. in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, col. 1598, x6or f. 

Apparently, indeed, the author of Acts has already narrated the 
passage through this country in v.4. But Ram. explains vv.* * not 
as a continuation of the narrative, but as a (parenthetical) description 
of Paul’s procedure in the churches, the narrative being continued in 
v.*, vv.19 covering Derbe and Lystra, v.* Iconium and Antioch. The 
further objection to his view that the remainder of v.*, “having been 
forbidden by the Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia,” naturally 
implies that at the beginning of their journey the travellers were already 
on the borders of Asia, Ram. seeks to obviate by supposing xwAuOévte¢ 
to be a participle of subsequent action, referring to an event which 
took place after the journey through the Phrygian and Galatian 
country. Later Greek, in particular the second half of Acts, seems 
to furnish examples of an aorist participle standing after the principal 
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verb and denoting an action subsequent to that of the verb.* But 
xoubdvres does not seem to be an example of this rather rare usage. 
The most probable occurrences of it, in Acts at least, are of two classes: 
` (a) Instances in which the participle follows closely upon the verb 

and expresses an action in close relation to the verb, approximating 
in force a participle of identical action. So, e. g., Acts 25%, where 
doraskuevor, while not denoting an action identical with that of 
xachvensav, is intimately ‘associated with it as its purpose. Simi- 
larly, in Test. XII Pair. Reub. 3, wh &xb&uevos is not identical with 
éxívV)e, but is its immediate consequence. A probable, though 
perhaps not certain, case of similar character is found in Jos. Contra 
Ap. 19 (7), auyyedtavees. (b) Instances in which the participle is 
far removed from the verb, and, the complications of the sentence 
obscuring the relation of the different parts of the sentence to one 
another, an additional fact is loosely added at the end by an aorist 
participle. Examples of this form are found in Acts 23" 24%. In 
Acts 16*, on the other hand, we have neither form. The sentence is 
short and uninvolved, but the action denoted by the participle, if sub- 
sequent to that of the verb, is not involved in it as purpose or result, 
but marks a distinctly new and important stage of the narrative. 

When to these considerations it is added that the interpretation of 
wwiußtvres as a participle of subsequent action involves taking 
vv.“ 5 as parenthetical, and the first part of v.* as in effect a repetition 
of these vv., the weight of objection to the view as a whole compels 
its rejection. Taking vv.“ * in their obvious sense as referring to a 
journey beyond Lystra, v.* as an addition to what has already been 
said, and the participle in what is in this connection its equally obvious 
force, viz., as expressing the cause of the action denoted by the verb, 
the whole passage is self-consistent and simple. Ram.'s view breaks 
down under an accumulation of improbabilities. The opinion ex- 
pressed by Gifford (op. cif. p. 18) is that previously reached by the 
present writer, viz., that while the supposed grammatical usage is 
itself possible, and Ram.'s view can not be said to have “shipwrecked 
on the rock of Greek grammar" (as Chase affirms), the present passage 
can not be regarded as an example of that usage. _ 

Gifford interpreting xat thy Muclav in v.” as meaning “over against 
Mysia," i. e., at a point where the road to Mysia lay at right angles to 


*BMT ras; d. Gifford in Expesüor, Ser. IV, vol. X (1894), pp. 17 f.; and contra Rob. 
p. 86r. For exx. of this usage additional to those cited in BMT, see Pind. Pyth. IV 189, 
éwa:v¥cas; Test. XII Patr. Reub. 3, 15, admevos (cited by Gifford from Sanday); Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. (Cohortatio ad geniss), chap. 2: piywura: Spdxay yerdmevor, ôs v. dAcyybels 
(Migne. col. 76): “He makes his approach as a dragon, his identity being afterwards discov- 
ered”; Chronicon Paschale, pref. quoted by Routh, Reliqwis Secre, I 163, imıreĝivror. 
That the exx. of this usage are scattered over several centuries of time, some being earlier, 
some later than N. T., does not, perhaps, diminish their value. 
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the course which the travellers were up to that point pursuing, sup- 
poses the phrase. thy Douylay ixa TaAdanxiy !xapav to designate the 
frontier of Phrygia and Galatia (apparently taking the latter term as 
the name of the province), and to refer to the country between Pisidian 
Antioch and the point at which the road to Troas branches from the 
road to Bithynia, probably Nakoleia. This view is similar to that of 
Chase as respects the route followed, differing, however, in that it 
does not assume a journey eastward to Pessinus and the founding of 
churches. The principal difficulty with Gifford’s suggestion is that 
a line drawn from Antioch to Nakoleia apparently lies so far from the 
Galatian border that the country through which one would pass would 
be much more naturally called simply douy(av. Yet it is, perhaps, 
possible that the road actually taken, for reasons unknown to us, 
passed so far to the east as to make this expression wholly natural. 

Zahn prefers to take the article with Dpuylav only and to interpret 
the lack of the article with T'aAacxiy xapav as indicating that Paul 
and his companions only touched upon a part of the region so desig- 
nated. This interpretation is manifestly untenable on grammatical 
grounds. The suggestion supposed to be conveyed could not be indi- 
cated by the omission of the article. As his second choice Zahn pro- 
poses the view that the article belongs to both nouns, and the whole 
phrase refers to territory which was partly in Phrygia and partly in 
Galatia, both terms being ethnographically understood. Such a jour- 
ney starting from Antioch would, perhaps, include Amorion, Pessinus, 
Germa, and Nakoleia or Dorylaion. Einleitung, I 136; E. T. I 187 f., 
esp. 189 fin.; Com., p. 16. See also Moff. Inirod. pp. 92 f. Such an 
interpretation is grammatically sound and otherwise entirely unobjec- 
tionable. Rather better than Gifford's, it accounts for the use of 
Talatınıy x6pav in preference to T'aAacíav, or l'aAacix3y. éxaoysíay, 
which would naturally have been chosen if, as Gifford apparently sup- 
poses, the Acts writer was speaking of the province of Galatia. 


As concerns the purpose and result of the journey, the evi- 
dence of Acts at least seems clearly on the side of the writers of 
this second group. The Acts narrative says nothing about 
founding churches in the region named in 16°. Indeed the 
impression which the whole passage makes is that the writer 
knew of no evangelising, or at least of no prolonged or success- 
ful work, from the time when the missionaries left “the cities" 
(v.*) till they arrived at Philippi in obedience to the vision re- 
ceived at Troas (v.*). Forbidden to speak the word in Asia, 
turned back from Bithynia, passing by Mysia, only when they 
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reach Troas do they find a way open to them. Certainly the 
author would scarcely have described the journey through the 
Phrygian and Galatian country in the brief language of vv.*: 7s 
if he had known that at this time Paul founded a group of 
churches. This does not prove that no churches were founded, 
but it raises the question whether Zahn is not right in locating 
the journey much as Moff. Sief. and Schm. do, but in holding 
that no churches were founded. Before deciding this question, 
however, the evidence of Acts 189 must be considered. 

This sentence reads: dtepyduevos kabes T)» Tadarexny 
xópav kal Dpuylav, arnp(tov xdvras Toùs ua8nrds. 

Advocates of the North-Galatian theory generally interpret 
the phrase Tù» l'aAaruc)v yópav kai Dpvyiav as referring to 
the same territory called in 16° r3» Dpvylar kal Tadarcxyy 
“pay, ascribing the difference in order to the different direc- 
tion of approach, and looking upon the confirmation of the dis- 
ciples as evidence that on the journey mentioned in 16° the 
apostle founded churches. It must be questioned whether 
either of these assumptions is sound. There is, indeed, a pre- 
sumption in favour of the view that two phrases employing 
exactly the same terms (though in different order) and stand- 
ing in the same author, use the individual terms in the same 
sense. But there is distinctly less probability that the two 
phrases as a whole mean the same thing, for the change of 
order may itself be significant. Nor is it probable that the 
difference in order is due simply to the difference in the direc- 
tion of journey. For if, as we have maintained above, both 
Ppuylav and T'adarixny are adjectives limiting y#pav in 16°, 
we should expect here T$)» l'aMaruc)» kal Dpvylav wópay if 
the two expressions were intended to denote the same territory 
traversed in opposite directions." The probability is therefore 


* Mt. 24% shows, indeed, that ®puylav may be an adjective limiting xéper, despite 
its position. But such an order is apparently poetic or rhetorical and not líkely to be found 
in a plain geographical statement. The examples cited by Ram. St. Paul, p. 211, are not 
really parallel cases. The first one is a case of distributive apposition, the general term pre- 
ceding the noun and specific terms following it. The other passages are not examples of 
two adjectives limfting the same noun, one preceding the noun with the article, the other 
following it without the article, but of a series of proper adjectives, each preceded by an 
article and each denoting a different object, the noun being expressed with the first and - 
supplied with the others. 
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that Povy(a» is a noun. I'aAarucjv is, of course, clearly here, 
as in 165, an adjective. The unity indicated by the single 
article is presumably that of the journey only. 


Where, then, are these two regions which were traversed in this one 
journey? "V.* names Antioch of Syria as the point of departure. 
Chap. 19! names Ephesus as the point of arrival. Between these two 
extremes, Paul has passed through the Galatian country and Phrygia. 
Whether “the upper country" (&vwotsotxk uéov) referred to in 19! is 
the same as the Galatian region and Phrygia, being referred to here 
resumptively, or the territory between Phrygia and Ephesus, is not 
wholly certain, nor particularly important for our present purpose. 
It is generally and probably rightly understood of the highlands of 
Asia in contrast with the coast plain. It is evident that the writer 
has not given a complete itinerary, but has only mentioned some 
points in which he was specially interested. If, as on his previous 
journey, Paul went entirely by land, he must have passed through the 
Syrian Gates and northern Syria. Thence he might, indeed, as Schm. 
suggests, have gone north through Cappadocia. But Schm.’s reason 
for this route, that if he had gone through Cilicia the narrative would 
have spoken of confirming the churches in that region, is not convinc- 
ing. It is certainly as probable, if not more so, that his route lay 
through Cilicia as far as Tarsus, thence through the Cilician Gates to 
the point at which the roads branch, one arm going westward to 
Lycaonia, and the other northward through Cappadocia. 

From this point three routes are possible. He may have taken the 
northern road to Tavium, and thence westward through Ancyra. This 
is the route for which Ltft.’s theory that he had on the previous journey 
founded churches in these cities would naturally call. Emerging from 
the Galatian country he would come into Phrygia and so through the 
mountains of the eastern part of the province of Asia to Ephesus. 

On the other hand, he might have left the great western road soon 
after passing through the Cilician Gates and travelling via Tyana and 
the road south of Lake Tatta (or- possibly vis Iconium) have come to 
Pessinus in the western part of old Galatia and so on through Phrygia 
to Ephesus. Such a route could hardly have been dictated solely by 
a desire to reach Ephesus, since it was far from being the shortest or 
easiest. In this case we may with Moff. suppose that “the disciples” 
are those in the churches founded on the previous journey, or with 
Zahn that he had founded no church and “all the disciples” are the 
scattered Christians in these regions. In either case cà» Tadanxty 
xoa» is old Galatia, but the part passed through is the extreme western 
part only. &puria is the eastern part of Asia. 

But still again, he may have taken the route westward through 
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Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch, and thence on directly 
westward to Ephesus. The last explanation makes the language cover 
a larger part of the country actually passed through than either of the 
others. It is, however, an objection to it that it supposes aAcrixfyv 
to be used in a different sense from any that can reasonably be attached 
to it in 16°, taking l'aAattx))» xóoav in a political sense, which is con- 
trary to the usual practice of the Acts author and to the use of douriav 
which he immediately joined with it. 

It is against any view that finds in Acts 18?! a second visit 
to the Galatian churches supposed to have been founded on 
the second journey (Acts 16*) that while the Acts author defi- 
nitely speaks of the churches founded in southern Galatia and 
elsewhere (14? 15“ 169) here he speaks only of disciples (but 
cf. also 14”). This, together with the absence of any mention 
of the founding of churches in 16*f-, favours the view of Zahn 
that while there were scattered disciples in this region (found 
or made on his previous journey) there were no churches. This 
evidence could, indeed, be set aside if there were strong oppos- 
ing reasons. But the contrary is the case. All forms of the 
North-Galatian view with its hypothesis of churches in old 
Galatia labour under the disadvantage that its sole evidence 
for the existence of any churches in northern Galatia is found 
in two passages, both somewhat obscure, in a writer who, 
though doubtless in general trustworthy, is not always accu- 
rate. To create on the basis of such evidence a group of 
churches of Galatia, when we already have perfectly clear evi- 
dence of another group of churches which could be properly 
so called, and which fulfil all the conditions necessary to be 
met by the term as used by Paul, is of more than doubtful 
legitimacy. 

It may be objected to Zahn's view that it is strange that the term 
Tadartxhy in Acts should refer to an entirely different region from 
that to which Paul refers in his term l'aiacía. But it is to be answered 
that Luke has apparently taken no pains to conform his use of geo- 
graphical terms to that of Paul, and that in particular he gives no 
evidence of intending to furnish the background of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, never using the word "church" in connection with l'aAattxfy. 
On the other hand, the analogy of similar cases suggests the possibility 
if not the probability that when the name l'aXatía was extended to 
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cover the Lycaonfan, Pisidian, and Phrygian territory a new name, 
IuAeux)xyéox should have been coined to describe old Galatia. See 
above, p. xxviii. 

It may also be said against Zahn’s view that it is incredible that 
Paul on his way to visit scattered disciples in western ethnographic 
Galatia should pass by southern Galatia without visiting the churches 
of that region; to which it may be answered that a motive similar to 
that ascribed to Paul in Acts 20!*, together with a desire to foster the 
Christian movement represented by scattered disciples in the Gala- 
tian country, may have led him to avoid the cities of southern Galatia. 
Of course it is also possible that the cities of southern Galatia were 

, visited at this time, but that, as the Acts writer says nothing about 
the churches of Syria and Cilida, though Paul must have passed 
through these regions, he for some unknown reason ignores the cities 
of southern Galatia though this journey included them. The omis- 
sion of the second group is no more strange than that of the first. 


We conclude, therefore, that so far as concerns Acts 16°*- 
and 18* the interpretation which best satisfies all the evidence 
is that which supposes that the journey of Acts 16° ran a little 
east of north from Antioch, possibly passing around the Sul- 
tan Dagh and through Amorion and Pessinus, and that it was 
undertaken not for evangelisation but as a means of reaching 
some other territory in which the apostle expected to work, 
perhaps Bithynia. The point at which they were xara Tùy 
Mvolav would be not Nakoleia or Kotiaion, but some point 
further east, perhaps Pessinus itself. Why this route was 
chosen rather than the apparently more direct route through 
Nakoleia and Dorylaion must be a matter wholly of conjec- 
ture. At Pessinus, of course, might have occurred the preach- 
ing because of sickness (Gal. 4%), and the consequent founding 
of the Galatian churches. But there is no suggestion of this 
in the Ácts narrative, and no presumption in favour of it. For 
the journey of Acts 18? there is no more probable route than 
that through the Cicilian Gates and via Tyana and Lake Tatta. 


3. Some minor considerations derived from Paul's Epistles. 


It remains to consider certain items of evidence that have in 
themselves little weight, but which have filled a more or less 
prominent place in previous discussions of the problem. 
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a. The epistle represents the people addressed as warmhearted, im- 
pulsive, and fickle. These characteristics have been pointed to as 
indicating their Gallic blood, and hence as tending to show that the 
churches were in northern Galatia. But warmheartedness and fickle- 
ness seem to have been equally characteristic of the Lycaonian people 
(with Acts 14*-1* cf. Acts 1410. **), and the evidence of the letter is too 
general in character to enable us to draw any conclusion whatever 
from this evidence. 

b. It has been said to be improbable that the scene between Peter 
and Paul depicted in Gal. 211-*! occurred before the second missionary 
journey, since in that case Paul must have proposed to Barnabas to 
accompany him on another journey after he had found him unstable 
on an important point. But if this incident of Gal. 21-23 is put after 
the second missionary journey, then Galatians, since it narrates the 
incident, must also itself be later than the second missionary journey. 
But if it was written on the third journey, since Gal. 4" implies that 
Paul had visited the Galatians but twice, these Galatians can not be 
those of southern Galatia, because on his third missionary journey 
he visited them for the third time. Hence, it is inferred, we must 
place this incident after the second journey, the letter on the third 
journey, and the churches in northern Galatia. In reply it is to be 
said that, aside from the indecisive character of the evidence of 
«b xpétepov (see on 4"), this argument overlooks three possibilities 
that can not be ignored: (a) that the incident of Gal. 211-5! may have 
deterred Barnabas from accepting Paul's proposal rather than Paul 
from making it; (b) that even if the incident occurred after the second 
journey, the letter may still have been written before the third journey, 
viz., at Antioch between the second and third journeys, and just after 
the Antioch incident; (c) that the third journey may not have included 
& visit to the churches of southern Galatia, and hence the letter, even 
if written on the latter part of that journey, may have been preceded 
by only two visits to the churches of southern Galatia. 

c. Inasmuch as Barnabas was with Paul on his first missionary 
journey when the churches of southern Galatia were founded, but did 
not accompany him on his second journey, and, hence, would not be 
known personally to the North-Galatian churches, if there were such, 
the fact that the letter mentions him without explanation or identifica- 
tion is somewhat in favour of the South-Galatian theory. But the 
fact can not be regarded as strong evidence. The letter does not 
imply that the readers knew him in person, and they might know him 
by name if he had never been among them. 

d. The statement of Gal. 2* that Paul refused to yield to the pressure 
brought upon him in Jerusalem "that the truth of the gospel might 
continue with you" is understood by some to imply that at the time 
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of the conference in Jerusalem he had already preached the gospel to 
the Galatians, hence that they were South-Galatians. But the “you” 
of this passage may mean the Gentiles in general, not the Galatians 
in particular. 

e. The people of Lystra took Paul and Barnabas for gods (Acts 14"). 
Paul says the Galatians received him as an angel of God (Gal. 4"). 
But the parallel is not close enough to prove anything more than that 
the Galatians and Lycaonians were both warmhearted, impulsive 
people. 

f. The allusion in Gal. 5" to the charge that Paul still preached cir- 
cumcision seems an echo of the use made among the Galatians of his 
circumcision of Timothy. Now, as Timothy was a South-Galatian, 
it is particularly probable that the judaisers would use this fact against 
him in southern Galatia. True, but the story might easily be told in 
northern Galatia, though the event occurred in southern Galatia. 

g. The “marks of the Lord Jesus,” Gal. 6'", have been interpreted 
to refer to the scourging at Philippi, and the inference has been drawn 
that the letter was written on the second missionary journey, and that 
accordingly the churches were in southern Galatia, since at this time 
he had not yet been twice (4) in northern Galatia. But it is equally 
plausible (and equally inconclusive; cf. b above) to refer these marks 
to the experience referred to in ı Cor. 15** or 2 Cor. 1°, and to argue 
that the letter must belong to the third missionary journey and that the 
churches could not be in southern Galatia, since when Paul was at 
Ephesus he had on the South-Galatian theory been in southern Galatia 
three times. 

h. It is said that Paul would not have gone into northern Galatia, 
where Greek was comparatively unknown. Jerome does, indeed, 
testify that the Gallic language was still spoken in this region three 
hundred years after Paul wrote. But the same passage characterises 
Greek as the common language of the Orient, and the use of Greek in 
inscriptions of Ancyra belonging to the time of Tiberius (Boeckh, 
C. I. G. 4011, 4039, cited by Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Em- 
pire, I 369) indicates that the country was bilingual in Paul’s day 
also, 

i. It is said that Paul would certainly have kept to the main high- 
ways, hence would not have passed through northern Galatia. This 
argument can apply only to the second missionary journey; for if on 
that journey he had founded churches in Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavium 
these churches would themselves have furnished a sufficient reason 
for a subsequent journey into that region. The question, therefore, 
reduces itself to the inquiry whether under the circumstances indicated 
in Acts 16° and Gal. 4" Paul would have gone northeast into northern 
Galatia. This question has already been discussed at length. 
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In view of all the extant evidence we conclude that the bal- 
ance of probability is in favour of the South-Galatian view. 
The North-Galatian theory in the form advocated by Sief. 
Schm. and Moff. is not impossible. If'in place of the incom- 
plete and obscure, possibly inaccurate, language of Acts 16° 
and 18% we had clear and definite evidence, this evidence might 
prove the existence of North-Galatian churches founded by 
Paul before the writing of this letter. If so, this would, as 
indicated above, in turn prove that Paul’s letter was written 
to them. But the evidence as it stands is not sufficient to 
bear the weight of theory which this hypothesis involves, in- 
cluding, as it does, the very existence of churches of whose 
existence we have no direct or definite evidence. On the basis 
of the existing evidence the most probable view is that of 
Zahn, viz., that on his second missionary journey Paul passed 
through the western edge of old Galatia, there finding or mak- 
ing a few disciples, but founding no churches; and that his 
letter to the churches of Galatia was written not to the Gala- 
tians of this region, but to the churches of Derbe, Lystra, 
Iconium, and Pisidian Antioch. 


III. THE TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


There is no evidence by which to determine with accuracy 
the time in Paul's life at which he wrote his letter to the Gala- 
tians. All that can be done is to fix certain limits of time 
within which it was written. 

I. It must obviously have been written after the events 
narrated in chaps. r and 2. Of these the conference at Jeru- 
salem (2'-!°) is expressly said to have taken place fourteen years 
after the conversion of Paul, or more probably fourteen years 
after his previous visit to Jerusalem, which itself took place 
three years after his conversion. 

2. The points of coincidence between this narrative and that 
of Acts, chap. 15, are so many and of such character as practi- 
cally to establish the identity of the two events." The Acts 


° See detached note, p. 117; Weiss. Apost. Zeit.?, p. 168; E. T. I 199 f.; McGifert, 
A$ostolic Age, p. 208; Ltft. Com. en Gal. pp. 133 f., and other commentaries on Gal; 
Wendt, 4$osteigeschichie, cap. 15, in Meyer's Kommentar, and other commentaries on Acts. 
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narrative places the conference “no little time” after the 
return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch from their first mis- 
sionary journey. We thus have a double dating of the event, 
that of Gal. 2!, which locates it from fourteen to seventeen 
years after the conversion of Paul and that of the Acts narra- 
tive, which places it between the apostle's first and second 
missionary. journeys. 

.. 3. The visit of Peter to Antioch narrated in 211-1 presumably 
followed the conference in Jerusalem, and is naturally assigned 
to the period of Paul's stay in Antioch referred to in Acts 15%. 
Thus the earliest possible date for the writing of the letter is 
the latter portion of that period. 

4. The phrase 76 Tpdrepov in Gal. 4" has often been appealed 
to as decisive evidence that before writing this letter Paul had 
made two evangelistic journeys into Galatia. Taken alone the 
words do not seem with certainty to prove this (see note on 
TÒ xpérepoy, pp. 239 f.). But when the evidence of 41% * (g. v.; 
cf. 1°, also) that Paul had communicated with the Galatians 
between the original preaching of the gospel to them (4'*) and 
the writing of the letter is taken into account, the simplest 
explanation of all the data is that Paul had made two visits to 
Galatia before writing the letter. On this supposition the let- 
ter must have been written not only after the visit of Peter to 
Antioch (Acts 15%) but after the journey of Acts 161-5, ‘Time 
must also be allowed for the apostle to have gone some dis- 
tance from Galatia, for the visit of the judaising missionaries, 
for such success as they had achieved in their effort to win the 
Galatians to their conception of the way of salvation, and for 
the carrying of the news to Paul. See Gal.i* 7 57-3, and dis- 
cussion under “Occasion and Purpose” below. As these con- 
ditions could scarcely have been fulfilled before the arrival of 
the apostle in Corinth as narrated in Acts 18', we may regard 
it as improbable that the letter was written before that event. 
On the North-Galatian view and the supposition that Paul 
had visited the churches twice before writing the letter, it must 
have been written after Acts 18%, 

5. The phrase ofrws raydws in 1* shows that the letter was 
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written at no long time aíter the conversion of the Galatians, 
but furnishes no ground of choice among dates which are on 
other grounds possible. See on 1° 

6. If within the period of the apostle's life after Acts 18! we 
seek to determine a more definite date, some weight must be 
given to such evidence as the relation between Galatians and 
Romans. The latter, presenting calmly and deliberately views 
similar in substance to those which the former expresses with 
the heat of controversy, was probably written after Galatians. 
Of somewhat similar character is the relation between Galatians 
and 1 and 2 Corinthians. The situation reflected in the latter, 
showing the representatives of the judaistic tendency opposing 
Paul's work in Achaia, probably arose after the situation de- 
scribed in Galatians was created in Galatia, the judaisers pre- 
sumably moving westward in their attack upon Paul's work. 
But inasmuch as the letter was manifestly written while the 
situation that arose in Galatia was still acute, and not long 
after the visit of the judaisers, it is most probably to be assigned 
to a period before the coming of the judaisers to Corinth; in 
other words, not later than the early part of the apostle's two 
years and three months in Ephesus (Acts rg'-9). Yet this 
argument can not be strongly pressed. The missionaries to 
Galatia and Achaia were not at all certainly the same persons, 
and the delegation to Corinth may have gone there before the 
other group arrived in Galatia. 

7. Some consideration is also due to the fact that the letters 
of the apostle taken together show that his controversy with 
his legalistic opponents made a deep impression on his think- 
ing and, for some years at least, filled a large place in his 
thoughts. From 1 Corinthians to Colossians every letter shows 
at least some marks of this controversy, while of several of 
them it is the central theme. But in 1 and 2 Thessalonians we 
find no reference whatever to this matter. This fact creates a 
certain probability that Galatians was not written till after 
1 and 2 Thessalonians. But the force of this argument is 
largely destroyed by the fact that the letters to the Thessalo- 
nians must have been written in any case after the conference 
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at Jerusalem, and, therefore, after the judaistic controversy had 
come to fill a large place in the apostle’s thought. 

But if, as is on the whole probable, Galatians was written 
after the arrival at Corinth on his second missionary journey, 
and before Romans on his third missionary journey, there are 
several places and times at which it may have been written, of 
which four are perhaps most worthy of consideration. If it 
was written to the churches of southern Galatia it may date 
from (1) Corinth in the period of Acts 18!-17, and either before 
or after the writing of 1 Thessalonians, (2) Antioch in the 
period of Acts 18%. 3», (3) Ephesus in the period covered by 
Acts, chap. 19, or (4) Macedonia or Achaia in the period cov- 
ered by Acts 20!*. 


Mynster (Einleitung in den Brief an die Galater, in Kleinere Schriften, 
1825), Zahn (Einleitung in d. N. T3, pp. 139-142, E. T. pp. 193 f., 
esp. 196-199), Bacon (Introduction to the N. T., p. 58), and Rendall 
(Expositor, Ser. IV, vol. IX; Exp. Grk. Test., vol. III, p. 146) as- 
sign it to Corinth before the writing of 1 Thessalonians, thus making 
it the first of all the apostle's letters. Renan (St. Paul, p. 313) and 
Ramsay (St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 189 f.; Commentary, pp. 242 ff.) 
date it from Antioch in the period of Acts 18", while Askwith (Epistle 
to the Galatians, chaps. VII, VIII) dates it from Macedonia after 
2 Corinthians. 


In favour of Antioch in the period of Acts 18?* as against Cor- 
inth on the second missionary journey, it is to be said that 
information concerning affairs in Galatia (the efforts of the 
judaisers and their success with the Galatians) would more 
easily reach the apostle in Antioch of Syria than in Macedonia 
or Achaia. It has also been suggested by Ram. (Traveller, 
pp. 189 ff.) that the letter gives evidence that the apostle had 
full information of the state of affairs such as would not easily 
have been obtained by a letter, and implies, therefore, that he 
had received knowledge by a personal messenger. As such 
messenger no one would be more probable than Timothy, him- 
self a Galatian. But Timothy was with Paul at Corinth for 
some time, as ı and 2 Thessalonians show. Only then, towards 
the latter part of the Corinthian residence, could he have left 
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Paul for Galatia, and in that case could have joined Paul at 
no more probable place than Antioch. Indeed, it is a very 
natural hypothesis that at or about the time when Paul left 
Corinth to go to Syria by water, he sent Timothy to go as far 
as Ephesus by water and thence through Asia Minor overland 
for the double purpose of visiting his home once more and of 
gathering information concerning the churches. In that case, 
whether originally expecting to go through to Antioch or to 
await Paul in Galatia, it would be natural for Timothy, when 
he learned the state of affairs in Galatia, to hasten forward to 
Antioch to inform Paul. The prominence of the incident at 
Antioch (24-2) would also be easily explained if the apostle 
wrote from Antioch, as also the fact that though writing to 
several churches, one of which was at Pisidian Antioch, he 
nevertheless speaks of Antioch in Syria simply as Antioch. 
To the possible objection that Paul would hardly have written 
to the Galatians from Syrian Antioch between his second and 
third missionary journeys, since he must have been on the 
point of going to Galatia himself, it is sufficient to answer that 
we have no means of knowing how long he was still to tarry at 
Antioch when he wrote, and that his conduct in relation to 
the church at Corinth (see esp. 2 Cor. 1?* 2!) shows that he had 
a preference for dealing with such troubles as that which existed 
in Galatia by correspondence and messenger rather than by 
& personal visit. 

But none of these reasons is very weighty. It must be con- 
fessed, moreover, that the supposition that the letter was 
written at Antioch to the churches of southern Galatia between 
the second and third missiopary journeys does not comport 
well with what seems to be the most probable interpretation 
of Acts 18%, viz., that the apostle passed by these churches on 
the third journey; cf. p. xl. If his effort to retain the loyalty 
of the churches to his gospel was successful he would certainly 
wish to confirm this result by a visit; if it was unsuccessful 
(unless, indeed, utterly and hopelessly so, in which case the 
letter would probably not have been preserved), he would cer- 
tainly wish to attempt to accomplish by a visit what he had 
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failed to achieve by his letter. If, indeed, Acts 189 can be so 
interpreted as to imply a journey through southern Galatia, then 
the expression “confirming all the disciples” would appropri- 
ately describe the purpose and effect of a visit following the 
letter, assumed to be successful, but in itself furnishes no strong 
evidence that the letter had been written. 

The case for Antioch is, therefore, not very strong, and as 
against Ephesus on the third missionary journey, it is even 
less so than against Corinth on the second. Nor can 
TÒ Tpórepo» (47) be urged against Ephesus on the ground 
that at that time Paul would have been in Galatia three times, 
for, as shown above, it is not certain or even probable that the 
journey of Acts 18% included the churches of Galatia. If there 
is any weight in Ram.'s argument respecting the probability of 
Timothy bringing the apostle personal information, this applies 
almost equally well to Ephesus as the place of writing. For if 
Paul did not visit the churches of southern Galatia in the jour- 
ney of Acts 18% he may very well have sent Timothy by that 
route, and have received Timothy's report at Ephesus. 

The arguments by which Askwith supports his contention 
in favour of Macedonia on the third missionary journey are 
not all equally forcible, but there is no strong counter argu- 
ment, and this location of the letter very interestingly accounts 
for the language of Gal. 67. * and its parallelism with 2 Cor. 9*. 
Yet neither is this a decisive or strong argument for his view. 

Apparently, therefore, we must remain contented without 
any strong reason for deciding whether the letter, if destined 
for the churches of southern Galatia, was written in the latter 
part of the apostle's stay at Corinth on his second missionary 
journey, or at Antioch between the second and third journeys, 
or at Ephesus on the third journey, or still later on this jour- 
ney, in Macedonia or Achaia. If there is any balance of prob- 
ability it seems to be in favour of Ephesus. 


On the supposition that the letter was written to churches in northern 
Galatia founded on the second missionary journey (Acts 16"), and 
that the evidence of the epistle indicates that. he had visited them a 
second time, the letter, as already pointed out, must have been writ- 
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ten after Acts 189. On the other hand, his journeys after leaving 
Corinth at the end of his third missionary journey (Acts 20!) are such 
as to make the writing of the letter after this latter time improbable, as 
is also the relation of Galatians to Romans. As between Ephesus and 
Macedonia, or between either of these and Achaia, there is little ground 
for choice. The argument of Ltft. that it must be placed after the 
Corinthian letters because of its close affinity to Romans is of little 
weight, especially in view of the fact that Romans was probably a 
circular letter and may have been composed some months before the 
Roman copy was sent from Corinth. 

Continental scholars who hold the North-Galatian view generally 
place the letter at Ephesus. So Mey. Ws. Sief. Godet, Stein. Simi- 
larly Holtzmann places it on the journey to Ephesus, or soon after 
the arrival there, and Jülicher during the Ephesus ministry, but while 
on a missionary journey out from that city. Conybeare and Howson, 
and after them Ltft., argue for Corinth on the same journey; so also 
Salmon. On the whole, there is no more probable date for the letter 
than Ephesus on the third missionary journey, whether it was written 
to northern or southern Galatia. 

Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 279 ff., identifying the visit 
to Jerusalem of Gal. 23-1* with that of Acts, chaps. xx and 12, and 
denying that the tò xp6repov of 44 implies two visits to Galatia, places 
the writing of the letter before the Council at Jerusalem recorded in 
Acts, chap. 15. In this he agrees substantially with Emmet (Galatians, 
pp. XIV f.), and Round (The Date of . . . Galatians), and, as concerns 
the identification of the visit of Gal. 21-1° with that of Acts 11, with 
Ram. and Weber. But against this identification the meaning 
and tense of éoxoó3Saca in 2!* are strong if not decisive evidence (see 
ad loc.), while the many points of agreement between Gal. 21-1* and Acts, 
chap. 15, constitute on the whole decisive evidence for the reference 
of these two passages to the same event. See detached note, p. 117. 
It is indeed true that it is impossible to suppose that the account in 
Acts, chap. 15, is in all respects accurate if it refers to the incident of 
Gal. 21-15; but it is more probable that this narrative is inaccurate in 
its statement of the terms of the agreement, or in assigning them to 
this occasion, than that, if the incident of Acts 21-1* occurred on the 
occasion of the visit of Acts 11**, and the agreement stated in Gal. 2*. :* 
was reached at that time, the whole question was reopened, and an 
event so like the former one occurred some two years later. 

Turner, art. “Chronology” in HDB, vol. I, p. 424, col. a (cf. also 
Zahn, Kom. pp. rro ff.), holds that the visit of Peter to Antioch (Gal. 
21-4) preceded the events of Gal. 2'-!*. Identifying the conference 
of 2!-1¢ with that of Acts, chap. 15, Turner also identifies the «vic &xd 
*'Yoxgou of Gal. a with the «vic xareAObdvtes dxb «9c "Iovdalac 
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of Acts rst. Ram. Traveller, pp. 158 f.; Com. pp. 304 f., making 
Gal. 2!-1¢ refer to the visit narrated in Acts 1120, leaves Gal. 2-1 in 
the position in relation to 2!-!* in which it stands in Galatians. As indi- 
cated above he dates the letter in the period of Acts 18%. The result in 
both cases is, without affecting the date of the letter, to place the An- 
tioch incident at a longer interval before the writing of it than the more 
common view, which identifies Gal. 2: with Acts 15° and leaves the 
order of Gal. chap. 2 undisturbed. Zahn, agreeing with Ram. in 
identifying Gal. 2! with Acts 11¢ and with Turner in placing Gal. 211-1 
before 2!-*°, puts the Antioch incident still further back, even before 
Paul’s first missionary journey, but still puts the writing of the letter 
as Ram. does, after Acts, chap. r5, viz., at Corinth, in the period of 
Acts 18%. There is little or nothing to be said against the date to 
which these writers assign the letter, but quite as little to be said in 
favour of the position to which they assign the Antioch incident. 
The transposition of the parts of Gal. chap. 2, to which Turner and 
Zahn resort, is indeed not explicitly excluded by an äxera at the 
beginning of 2", but neither is there anything to support it in the 
language of the passage, while it does distinct violence to the psycho- 
logical probabilities of the situation. As is pointed out in detail in 
the exegesis of the passage, the question which arose at Antioch is 
distinctly different from that which was discussed at Jerusalem, but 
one to which the ignoring of ultimate issues which characterised the 
Jerusalem conference, and the compromise in which it issued, was 
almost certain to give rise. The position, moreover, which Paul was 
driven to take at Antioch was definitely in advance of that which 
he took at Jerusalem, involving a virtual repudiation not of one statute 
of the law, but of all, and this not only for the Gentiles, but in principle 
for the Jews. The reversal of the order in which he has narrated the 
events is, therefore, an unwarranted violence to the record. It may, 
indeed, not unreasonably be said that the Antioch incident could 
scarcely have happened after the events of Acts, chap. 15, as narrated 
in that passage; for the question that apparently arose as a new issue 
at Antioch is already settled in decisions recorded in Acts, chap. 15. 
But in view of all the evidence, the solution of this difficulty lies neither 
in denying the general identity of the event of Gal. 21-1* with that of 
Acts, chap. 15, nor in putting Acts, chap. 15 after Gal. 21-3, but in 
recognising that the Acts narrative is inaccurate in its statement of the 
outcome of the conference, either colouring the decision actually 
reached, or ascribing to this time a decision reached on some other and, 
presumably, later occasion. 

The view of McGiffert and Bartlet, adopted also by Emmet, that 
the two visits to Galatia implied in tò xpétepov of Gal. 4» are the out- 
ward and return parts of the journey through southern Galatia on the 
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first missionary journey, on which is based the conclusion that the 
letter was written before the second missionary journey, is discussed 
on p. 241. McGiffert’s argument that if Paul had visited the Galatian 
churches since the conference of Acts, chap. 15, he would have had 
no occasion to give them the full account of it in Gal. 21-!*, as of some- 
thing of which they had not heard before, ignores the hint of the letter 
(r* 4?) that he had already discussed the matter with them, and 
the possibility, not to say probability, that the acute situation which 
existed when he wrote the letter called for a fresh statement of the 
matter, and probably a fuller one than he had previously felt to be 
necessary. 


The reduction of the above statements, which are expressed 
in terms of periods of the apostle’s life, to calendar dates in- 
volves the whole problem of the chronology of the apostle's 
life. Without entering at length into this question, which lies 
outside the scope of this Introduction, it may suffice to point 
out that if, as seems to be proved by an inscription found at 
Delphi (see Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April, 
1908; Deissmann, St. Paul, Appendix II; American Journal of 
Theology, XXI 299), Gallio became proconsul of Achaia in the 
summer of 51 A. D., we arrive at 50 or 51 as the date for the 
writing of Galatians in case it was written at Corinth on the 
second missionary journey. If it was written at Antioch be- 
tween his first and second journeys, it falls into 51 or 52; if at 
Ephesus, on the third journey, in all probability into 52; if in 
Macedonia or at Corinth, on the third missionary journey, 
at some time in 54 or 55. If we identify the conference of 
Gal. 21? with that of Acts, chap. 15, assume, as is generally 
held, that Herod Agrippa I died in 44 A. D., and, on the 
ground of the position of the narrative of this event in Acts, 
assign the visit of Acts 11% 12% to a date not later than about 
46 A. D., it will follow that the first visit to Galatia (Acts, 
chaps. 13, 14) occurred not far from 46, and the second visit 
of Paul to Jerusalem (Gal. 2'-!°) not far from 48. This date is 
consistent with the apostle’s location of the event as occurring 
seventeen years after his conversion (see on 2!), the resultant 
date of his conversion being about 31 A.D. 
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The argument for the later date (34 or 35) based on 1 Cor. 112* falls 
to the ground with the recognition of the fact that the presence of the 
ethnarch of Aretas in Damascus does not imply that Damascus was in 
the dominion of Aretas. See on r'*. 


IV. OCCASION AND PURPOSE OF THE LETTER. 


It is fortunate for the interpreter of the letter to the Gala- 
tians that while the location of the churches is in dispute and 
the time and place of writing can be determined, if at all, only 
by a balance of probabilities resting on indirect evidence, the 
question for whose answer these matters are of chief importance, 
can be decided with & good degree of certainty and on indepen- 
dent grounds. The previous relations of the writer and his 
readers, the circumstances that led to the writing of the letter, 
the purpose for which it was written, these appear with great 
clearness in the letter itself. 

The Galatians to whom the letter was written were Gentile 
Christians, converted from heathenism (4°), evidently under 
the preaching of Paul (1* * 413; cf. 31*-). Paul's first preach- 
ing to them was occasioned by illness on his part (49); intend- 
ing to go in some other direction, he was led by illness to go 
to Galatia, or being on his way through Galatia and not intend- 
ing to tarry there, he was led to do so by illness. He pro- 
claimed to them Jesus Christ and him crucified, preaching that 
men could through faith in Jesus the Christ escape from the 
present evil age and attain the approval of God apart from 
works of law (3^3). He imposed on his converts no Jewish 
ordinances, but taught a purely spiritual Christianity (3% ® 
4*" $94). The Galatians received him and his gospel with 
enthusiasm (4-1). They were baptised (3*?') and received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, miracles wrought among them giving 
evidence of his presence (3*5). That Paul visited them a sec- 
ond time is made practically certain by the evidence of r° 4!*. 20 
(g.v.). Possibly before the second visit there had been false 
teachers among them (1°), but if so the defection had not been 
serious (1* 5"). More recently, however, a serious attempt had ` 


9 See Burton, Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age, pp. 204f. 
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been made to draw them away from the gospel as Paul had 
preached it to them (1? 5). This new doctrine opposed to 
Paul’s was of a judaistic and legalistic type. Its advocates 
evidently endeavoured to win the Galatians to it by appealing 
to the promises to Abraham and his seed recorded in the Old 
Testament. Though the letter makes no definite quotation . 
from the language of these teachers it is easily evident from 
the counter argument of the apostle in chapters 3 and 4 that 
they had taught the Galatians either that salvation was possi- 
ble only to those who were, by blood or adoption, children of 
Abraham, or that the highest privileges belonged only to these. 
See especially 37. » 1 421-3, They had laid chief stress upon 
circumcision, this being the initiatory rite by which a Gentile 
was adopted into the family of Abraham. Though they had 
' cautiously abstained from endeavouring to impose upon the 
Galatians the whole Jewish law, or from pointing out that this 
was logically involved in what they demanded (5°), they had 
induced them to adopt the Jewish feasts and fasts (41°). 

To these doctrinal elements of the controversy, themselves 
sufficient to arouse deep feeling and sharp antagonisms, there 
was added a personal element still more conducive to embitter- 
ment. The letter itself furnishes evidence, which is confirmed 
by ı and 2 Corinthians, that the apostolic office or function 
. was clearly recognised as one of great importance in the Chris- 
tian community, and that the question who could legitimately 
claim it was one on which there was sharp difference of opinion. 
An apostle was much more than a local elder or itinerant mis- 
sionary. He was a divinely commissioned founder of Christian 
churches, indeed, more, of the Christian church cecumenical. 
With their effort to keep the Christian movement within the 
Jewish church, including proselytes from other religions, the _ 
judaisers naturally associated the contention that the aposto- 
late was limited to those who were appointed by Jesus or by 
those whom he appointed. With their denial of the distinct- 
ive doctrines of Paul they associated a denial of his right to 
teach them as an apostle. This denial seems to have taken 
the form of representing Paul as a renegade follower of the 
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Twelve, a man who knew nothing of Christianity except what 
he had learned from the Twelve, and preached this in a per- 
verted form. This appears from the nature of Paul's defence 
of hís independent authority as an apostle in the first two chap- 
ters of the letter, and indicates that with their theory of a lim- 
ited apostolate the judaisers had associated the claim that the 
apostolic commission must proceed from the circle of the origi- 
nal Twelve. See detached note on ’ArdoroXos, pp. 363 ff. 

This double attack of the judaisers upon the apostle and his 
doctrine and the attempt to convert the Galatians to their 
view was upon the point of succeeding when Paul learned of 
the state of affairs. The Galatians were already giving up the 
gospel which Paul had taught them (1°); he feared that his 
labour on them was wasted (4); yet in a hopeful moment he 
was confident in the Lord that they would not be carried 
away (5'%). 

Such is the situation that gave rise to the letter. In a sense 
JPaul had a double purpose, partly to defend himself, partly to 
defend his gospel, but only in a sense. The defence of himself 
was forced on the apostle by the relation in which the question 
of his apostleship stood to the truth of his gospel. Considerable 
space is necessarily devoted in the first third of the letter to 
the personal matter, since it was of little use for the apostle 
to argue, and of no use to affirm, what constituted the true 
gospel, while his readers doubted his claim 'to be an authorised 
expounder of the gospel. Towards the end he carefully guards 
his doctrine from certain specious but false and mischievous 
inferences from it (5f-), and touches upon a few other minor 
matters. But the central purpose of the letter is to arrest the, 
progress of the judaising propaganda with its perverted gospel 
of salvation through works of law, which the Galatians were on 
the very point of accepting, and to win them back to faith in 
Jesus Christ apart from works of law, the góspel which Paul 
himself had taught them. 
‘ Incidentally the letter affords us most important information 
which we can not suppose to have been any part of the apostle's 
plan to transmit to us, but which is not on that account the less 
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valuable. No other letter contains so full and objective a 
piece of autobiography as that which he has given us in the 
first two chapters of this letter. Informing as are r and a 
Corinthians, r Thessalonians and Philippians, these chapters 
are even more so. 

Not less valuable is the contribution of the letter to the his- 
tory of the apostolic age. It carries us into the very heart of 
the controversy between the narrow, judaistic conception of 
the gospel, and that more enlightened, broader view of which 
Paul was the chief champion in the first age of the church. 
The story is told, indeed, in part in Acts, but as it was conceived 
years after the event; in the letter we have not so much an 
account of the controversy as a voice out of the conflict itself. 
The information is first-hand; the colours have the freshness 
and vividness of nature. Not least important for us to-day 
is the testimony which the letter bears to the limits of that 
controversy. A just interpretation of the second chapter shows 
most clearly not that Peter and Paul were in sharp antagonism 
to one another, representatives of opposing factions, but that, 
while they did not altogether agree in their conceptions of reli- 
gious truth, and while Peter lacked the steadiness of vision 
necessary to make him stand firmly for the more liberal view; 
yet neither he nor even James directly opposed Paul's view, 
or his claim to be an apostle of Christ. The opponents of 
Paul were certain “false brethren . . . who came in privily to 
spy out our liberty." They had, indeed, influence enough 
with the Jerusalem apostles to lead the latter to urge Paul to 
pursue a compromising course; but when Paul refused, the 
pillar-apostles virtually took his side and gave to him hands 
of fellowship recognising the legitimacy of his mission to the 
Gentiles. 

Yet the recognition of the fact that there were really three 
parties to the controversy rather than two leaves its signifi- 
cance but little diminished and its bitterness unchanged. The 
sharpness of the apostle's language both in Galatians and 
2 Corinthians was doubtless called forth by at least an equal 
bitterness on the side of his opponents. The questions at issue 
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were fundamental (see below, $ V) and the discussion of them 
was no calm academic debate, but a veritable contest for large 
stakes between men of intense conviction and deep feeling. 
Nor was it significant for Galatia and Corinth and Jerusalem 
only, nor for that age alone. Had no one arisen in that age 
to espouse the view for which Paul contended, or had the con- 
troversy issued in a victory for the judaistic party, the whole 
history of Christianity must have been different from what it 
has been. Christianity would have been only a sect of Juda- 
ism, and as such would probably have been of relatively little 
force in the history of the world, or would even have been lost 
altogether, becoming reabsorbed into the community from 
which it came. The letter to the Galatians is a first-hand 
document from the heart of one of the most significant contro- 
versies in the history of religion. 


V. THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


The above statement of the occasion of the letter is sufficient 
to show that the controversy in which it played a part had to 
do with certain questions which were of fundamental impor- 
tance for early Christianity. These questions did not first 
come to the surface in Galatia, but neither did they become 
prominent at the beginning of Paul's career, nor were they all 
stated and discussed with equal explicitness. The one which 
came most clearly into the foreground and was probably also 
the first to be debated was whether Gentiles who, attracted by 
the message of the gospel, were disposed to accept it must be 
circumcised in order to be recognised as members of the Chris- . 
tian community and to participate in the salvation which the 
gospel brought to those who received it. To this question 
Gal. 3!* shows clearly that Paul had, before beginning his 
evangelistic work in Galatia, returned a definitely negative 
answer. This epistle furnishes evidence which, though not 
explicit in its individual items, is on the whole sufficient to 
show that this position of the apostle was not at first strongly 
opposed by the Jerusalem church (see 1* and notes thereon). 
The statement of Gal. 1? * that when the churches of Judæa 
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heard of Paul's work in Syria and Cilicia they glorified God in 
him, taken with the evidence that Paul's convictions about 
the relation of his gospel to the Gentiles were formed very 
early in his career as a Christian, makes it probable that there 
was at first no strong sentiment in the Jerusalem church against 
recognising Gentiles who accepted the gospel message as mem- 
bers of the new fellowship and community. That presently, 
however, there arose a conflict of opinion on the subject was 
apparently due to two causes. On the one hand, there were 7 
added to the Christian community in Judæa certain men of. 
strongly conservative tendencies who were convinced that 
Christianity ought to be built strictly on the basis of the 
Abrahamic covenant, and that the Christian sect ought to 
differ from other Jewish sects, in particular from the Pharisaic 
sect, only by the addition of the doctrine of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, and in no case by any subtraction from the doctrines or 
requirements of the Old Testament religion as currently inter- 
preted. On the other hand, as the effects of the evangelistic 
activity of Paul became more manifest and better known io. 
the church at Jerusalem, the real extent and serious nature of 
his departure from the views and practices now becoming cur- 
rent in the mother church doubtless became more evident. As 
a result of these two influences the question of the obligation of 
the Gentile Christians to be circumcised came to an issue in the 
incident narrated by Paul in Gal. 211^, The debate which took 
place on that occasion was apparently limited to this one ques- 
tion of the circumcision of Gentile Christians. The Jerusalem 
apostles at first urging Paul to conform, at least in the case of 
Titus, to the views of the ultraconservative element, were at 
length persuaded to throw their influence on the side of Paul's 
view, to give their approval to his way of winning the Gentiles 
to faith in Christ, and not to insist upon circumcision. See the 
commentary on this passage. 

But the decision of this question speedily opened another 
one. In the Antioch church, in which there were both Jews 
and Gentiles, it became customary not only not to circumcise 
the Gentile members, but for Jews to eat with the Gentiles, 
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doubtless also for Gentiles to eat with the Jews. It is true 
that our only explicit record is an account of what took place 
after Peter came to Antioch. Yet that he was responsible for 
the custom in which he at first participated is contrary to all 
probability. The table-fellowship at Antioch was clearly the 
product of Pauline liberalism, not of Petrine caution or com- 
promise. On the relation of the narrative of Acts, chap. ro, to 
the matter, see pp. 116 f. 

That the Gentiles with whom Jewish Christians were eating 
were not conforming to the laws of the Old Testament concern- 
ing food, and that the table-fellowship of the Jews with Gentiles 
involved violation of the Old Testament law by the Jews, also, 
is the clear implication of the whole narrative. It is not, in- 
deed, impossible that the Jewish legalists in their zeal to “build 
a hedge about the law" had laid down a rule against associa- 
tion of Jews and Gentiles in general (cf. Acts 10%). But that 
in the present case the requirement of the law, of which the 
more strenuous rule, in so far as it was observed or enforced, 
was an expansion by tradition, was distinctly in mind as the 
crux of the controversy is shown by several considerations. In 
the first place Paul speaks in Gal. 2!* of Peter's eating with the 
Gentiles, implying that the question at issue was one not only 
of association but of food. In the second place, Paul's inter- 
pretation of Peter's withdrawal from fellowship with the Gen- 
tiles as an attempt to compel the Gentiles to conform to Jewish 
custom (Gal. 2") implies that the fellowship could be resumed 
on condition that the Gentiles observed the Jewish law; which 
obviously would not be the case if those who came from James 
protested against fellowship between Jews and Gentiles in 
general, or even against table-fellowship in particular, without 
reference to whether it involved a disregard of the law of foods. 
In the third place, the apostle's quick transition from the dis- 
cussion of the matter of Jews and Gentiles eating together, in 
vv.2-4, to that of the observance of law in vv.'*#-, makes it 
evident that it was a statute of the law, not a tradition, the 
observance of which was at issue. Even the narrative in Acts, 
chap. 15, though manifestly not a wholly correct report of what 
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took place in Jerusalem and having no direct reference to the 
Antioch incident, nevertheless shows how early the food law 
played a part in the question of the freedom of the Gentiles. 

But if the food on the tables of the Gentiles was not restricted 
to that which the Levitical law permitted, then it is evident, 
first, that the Gentiles had generalised the decision respecting 
circumcision and concluded that no Jewish statutes were bind- 
ing upon them, or at least had extended the principle to another 
group of statutes; and, second, what is even more significant, 
that the Jews had acted on the principle that the law which 
was not binding on the Gentiles was not binding on them. 

These two new questions came to issue in the discussion 
between Peter and Paul at Antioch as narrated in 2!!f-, And - 
on this occasion Paul squarely took the position that the law 
of foods was not only not binding on Jewish Christians, but 
that they must not obey it under circumstances like those at 
Antioch, which made their observance of it a compulsion of the 
Gentiles to do the same. 

By this contention Paul in effect denied the authority of 
the Old Testament statutes over either Jews or Gentiles, at 
least over those who accepted Jesus as the Son of God. That 
he did this not only in effect, but with recognition of the fact 
that this position on circumcision and foods carried with it the 
general principle, is indicated by his employment, both in his 
narrative of what he said to Peter and in his discussion of the 
question later in the epistle, of the general term “law.” This 
is also confirmed by the fact that in writing to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. 62; cf. 10?) he refused to make the authority of the 
law the basis of his stern reproof of sexual immorality. Though 
his principle, “All things are lawful," was quoted in justifica- 
tion of gross immorality, he would not withdraw it, but re- 
affirmed it and rested his case against sexual crime solely on 
the Christian ground that all things are not expedient, and 
that by fornication the members of Christ become members of 
a harlot, i. e., enter into a relationship which destroys the 
Christian's vital fellowship with Christ. To Paul it was not 
circumcision and foods, and festival days only that could not 
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be enforced by law; nor ceremonies only; nothing could be 
insisted upon in the name of law. 

Yet in rejecting the authority of the Old Testament statutes, 
Paul did not reject the teachings of the Old Testament is toto. 
While quoting from the Old Testament the dicta of that legal- 
ism which he emphatically rejects (31%), he more frequently 
quotes from it sentiments which he heartily approves. But, 
more important, he affirms that the whole law is fulfilled 
in one word to which he gives his unqualified assent (519, a 
sentence which in view of his clear rejection of certain clear 
requirements of the law can only mean that he saw in the law, 
along with many statutes that were for him of no value, certain 
fundamental principles which he had come to regard as con- 
stituting the real essence and substance of the law. Thus 
Paul neither approves nor disapproves all that the Jewish 
church had canonised, but assumes towards it a discriminative 
attitude, finding much in it that is true and most valuable, 
but denying that being in the Old Testament of itself makes a 
teaching or command authoritative. This discriminative atti- 
tude towards the Old Testament, coupled with the apostle's 
clear recognition of its value as a whole and his insistence, 
despite his dissent from many of its precepts, upon connecting 
the Christian religion historically with that of the Old Testa- 
ment, is most significant. Though he has left us no definite 
statement to this effect, possibly never formulated the matter 
in this way in his own mind, he in effect accepted the principle 
that while each generation is the heir of all the ages, it is also 
the critic of all, and the arbiter of its own religion. His con- 
duct implied that not what was held in the past, though it 
stood in sacred scriptures with an affirmation of its perpetual 
authority, was determinative for the conviction and conduct 
of living men, but that the criterion for belief and action was 
to be found in their own interpretation of human experience, 
their own experience and that of past generations as far as 
known to them. Religion is not then, for him, static, but 
fluid, in constant evolution under the influence of men's under- 
standing of the experience of the race. l 
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This rejection of the authority of the Old Testament as such, 
coupled with the apostle’s kindred contention that the gospel 
was for all nations as they were, i. e., without entrance into the 
Jewish community or subjection to Jewish law, raised squarely 
the issue whether Christianity was to be a potentially universal 
religion or was to continue, as it was at first, a sect of Judaism, 
differing mainly by one doctrine from current Pharisaism. On 
this question Paul took clear issue with the conservative party 
among the believers in the Messiahship of Jesus. The inspira- 
tion of his mission was a vision of a church universal worship- 
ping the one God and Father, and accepting Jesus as Lord and 
Saviour—a church into which men should come from every 
nation and religion, not through the vestibule of Judaism and 
the acceptance of the law of Moses and the rites of the Old 
Testament, but straight from where they were and through the 
single and open door of faith in Jesus Christ. His opponents 
also believed in one God and in Jesus as his Messiah, but they 
" could not consent or conceive that men should enter the Chris- 
tian community except through an acceptance of Judaism, or 
that the Christian church should be anything else than a specific 
expression of the Jewish religious community. 

But Paul brought the question of authority in religion to the 
front in another way also. When the conservative brethren 
at Jerusalem, whom Paul in his intensity of feeling denounces 
as false brethren, took up arms against his doctrine of the 
freedom of the Gentiles and his practical application of it to 
circumcision and foods, they found it necessary to deny his 
right to assume to be an expositor of Christianity, and to claim 
substantially that such authority was vested in those who had 
received it from Jesus while he was alive on earth. This 
affirmation Paul denied, claiming that he had an independent 
right to preach the gospel by virtue of the revelation of Jesus to 
him as the Son of God (1!f: 3f), Yet in claiming for himself 
this right to preach the gospel without hindrance or permission 
from the Twelve he conceded to them equally with himself the 
title of apostle (117), and the same right to preach within their 
sphere of action the convictions which they held (2*). Itis true, 
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indeed, that he was severe in his denunciation of those who 
endeavoured to undo his own work (1*), and was outspoken in 
his condemnation of those whom he regarded as false apostles 
(2 Cor. 112). But this is but the extreme affirmation of his own 
divinely conferred commission, and an evidence that zeal to 
make converts was not for him a necessary proof of a divine 
commission or a right spirit. It in no way contravenes what 
we are now affirming that what he claimed for himself, viz., a 
divine commission and a corresponding responsibility, he freely 
admitted might be possessed by other men who did not wholly 
agree with him. Sitting in council with them he neither con- 
sented to conform his own course of action or message to their 
practice nor demanded that they should conform theirs to his. 
The gospel of the circumcision and the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision had certain elements in common, but they were by no 
means identical. Yet he claimed for himself the right and 
duty to preach his gospel, and admitted the right and duty of 
the other apostles to preach theirs. 

Thus to his rejection of the authority of Old Testament 
statutes over the conduct of the men of his time, he added in 
effect the denial that there was any central doctrinal authority’ 
for the Christian community as a whole. Claiming the right 
to teach to the Gentiles a religion stripped of all legalism and 
reduced to a few religious and ethical principles, he conceded 
to his fellow-apostles the right to attempt to win the Jews to 
faith in Jesus while leaving them still in the practice of a strict 
legalism. That both parties alike had this right to preach 
according to their conviction, demanded that each should recog- 
nise the other's right. Such recognition Paul freely granted 
to his fellow-apostles and claimed for himself. Thus without 
expounding in detail a doctrine of the seat of authority in 
religion, he in reality raised the whole question, and by implica- 
tion took a very positive position, not against conference and 
consultation or consideration for the rights of others—these he 
insisted on—but against the authority of community or council, 
and in favour of the right of the individual to deliver the mes- 
sage he believes God has given him, and if he gives credible 
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evidence of a real divine commission, to go forward with his 
work without interference. 

But in connection with this principle of liberty in religion 
there arose in the mind of the apostle, as doubtless also in 
the minds both of his converts and his critics, further questions. 
What is the essence of true religion? How is moral character 
achieved? ‘To men who had been wont to think of religion as 
authoritatively defined for them in certain sacred books, of 
morality as consisting in obedience to the statutes contained 
in these books, and of acceptance with God as conditioned 
upon such obedience and membership in the community whose 
uniting tie and basis of unity was a relation to the covenant 
recorded in the books, it was a serious question what became 
of religion and morality if there was no longer any authoritative 
book or any centralised ecclesiastical authority. Precisely this 
question Paul never states in these words, but with the ques- 
tion itself he deals explicitly and directly. Religion, he says 
in effect, is not conformity to statutes, or non-conformity, but 
a spiritual relation to God expressed in the word "faith," and 
an ethical attitude towards man, summed up in the word “love” 
(Gal. 59). Morality, he affirms, is not achieved by keeping 
rules, but by living in fellowship with the Spirit of God and in 
consequent love towards men, issuing in conduct that makes 
for their welfare (5:8-2). Thus he makes religion personal rather 
than ecclesiastical, and morality a social relation grounded in 
religion. This is not a new doctrine. It had been announced 
by the prophets of Israel long before. It is the doctrine which 
the synoptic gospels tell us Jesus taught. But not even the 
teaching of Jesus had sufficed to make it the dominant thought 
of those who early joined the company of his followers, and it 
was a novelty, indeed, in the Greco-Roman world. It has 
never been accepted wholeheartedly by any considerable por- 
tion of the Christian church. It is not to-day the real creed 
of any great part of Christendom. 

In this short epistle, written doubtless in haste and some 
heat, Paul has raised some of the most fundamental and far- 
reaching questions that can be raised in the field of religion. 
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The positions which he took were in the main not those that 
were generally accepted in his day or have been accepted since. 
He was not the first to announce them, but as held by him 
they were mainly the product of his own experience and think- 
ing. The writing of the Epistle to the Galatians was an 
epochal event in the history of religious thought. It is matter 
for profound regret that its vital contentions were so soon lost 
out of the consciousness of the Christian church. 


VI. GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY. 


The question of the genuineness of Galatians is not easily 
detached from the larger questions, how Christianity arose, 
whether there was an apostle Paul who was a factor in its 
origin, and if so whether he wrote any letters at all. It can not 
be’ settled by the comparison of this letter with some other 
letter which is accepted as certainly written by Paul. For 
there is no other letter which has any better claim to be regarded 
as his work than Galatians itself. But neither can it be best 
discussed without reference to the other letters. As has been 
shown in considering its occasion, the letter itself discloses, 
largely incidentally and without apparent effort or intention, a 
situation so complex, so vital, so self-consistent, so psychologi- 
cally credible as to make it very improbable that it is a work 
of art cunningly framed to create the impression that a situa- 
tion which existed only in the writer’s mind was an actual one. 
This fact is itself a strong reason for believing that the letter is 
a natural product of the situation which it reflects. Yet the 
question whether the letter was really written, as it professes 
to have been, by Paul, an early preacher of the Christian gospel 
and a founder of churches among the Gentiles, can best be dealt 
with in connection with the same question respecting some, at 
least, of the other letters which bear his name. For the real 
question is what hypothesis best accounts for all the data; more 
specifically whether the total evidence of the letters considered 
in relation to all other pertinent evidence renders it most 
probable that they are all genuine products of real situations, 
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which they severally disclose, or that the whole group is manu- 
factured, a work of art and literary device, or that while some 
are of the former kind, there are others whose qualities bring 
them under suspicion. Thus, in the same process, we select 
the genuine, if any such there are, and fix the standard by 
which to test the doubtful. In the attempt to select the docu- 
ments of early Christianity which, furnishing first-hand and 
basic testimony respecting that period, should constitute the 
standard by which to assign the other books to their proper 
place, Galatians has always been included in the normative 
group by those who have found in the New Testament collec- 
tion any books that were what they professed to be. On the 
other hand, its own claims to be from Paul and the claim of 
the church that it belonged to the first century have been 
denied only in connection with a general denial that we have 
any first-century Christian literature, or that there was any 
first-century apostle Paul. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The situation out of which Galatians purports to spring 
and which it professes to reflect is a very definite and concrete 
one with strongly marked features. These features are largely 
repeated in certain other letters that also purport to come from 
Paul, with somewhat less close resemblance in still other let- 
ters bearing Paul’s name, and in the Book of Acts. No one 
book can without arbitrariness be assumed to be the standard 
by which to test all the rest. No single book can arbitrarily 
be excluded from consideration or postponed for secondary con- 
sideration. But if in the examination of all the books purport- 
ing to come from the first age of the church, it proves to be a 
difficult task to restore from them all a self-consistent account 
of the whole situation, then it is not an irrational but a reason- 
able course to inquire whether there is any group which unitedly 
reflects a situation which is self-consistent, psychologically pos- 
sible, and in general not lacking in verisimilitude; and then in 
turn to make this group and the situation it discloses the point 
of departure for determining the relation of the rest to this 
situation. F. C. Baur and the Tübingen School may have 
been, probably were, somewhat arbitrary in limiting their 
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normative group to Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Ro- 
mans. But their error was not in including these four in this 
group, nor chiefly in beginning with these, but in that having 
begun with these, they excluded such other letters as 1 Thessa- 
lonians, Philippians, and Philemon on insufficient grounds. 
For our present purpose we shall not go far wrong if with Baur 
we begin with the four letters that he accepted. 

Beginning thus, we find that these four letters all claim to 
have been written by a Paul who describes himself as an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, and that they all present a clearly defined pic- 
ture of him, which, however they differ among themselves in 
important features, is yet consistent in the total result, and 
singularly life-like. In respect to the region of his work, his 
relation to the other apostles and to parties in the church, his 
conception of Jesus and his attitude towards him, the outstand- 
ing elements of his religion, the characteristics of his mind and 
temper, they in part agree, in part supplement one another. 
Their differences are never greater than would be probable in 
the case of letters written by the same man in the same general 
period of his life but in different places and under different 
circumstances. 


It is not necessary for the purpose of this argument to inquire 
whether every part of the Epistle to the Romans, as we possess it, was 
written by Paul, or how many epistles have been combined in our 
so-called 2 Corinthians, or whether the editor has added some lines 
of his own. The possibility of editorship including both arrangement 
and some additions does not materially affect the significance of the 
substantial and striking consistency and complementariness of the tes- 
timony of the several letters to the character and career of their author. 
Nor, as indicated above, is it necessary at this point to discuss the 
question whether 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Philippians, Philemon, Colos- 
sians, and Ephesians have equal claim to genuineness with the four 
which Baur and his school accepted. The course of action which the 
internal evidence of the letters and the history of criticism combine 
to make most practicable is that which is indicated above. 


It is not strange, therefore, that from the second century to 
the present Galatians has been generally accepted as written 
by Paul and as constituting, therefore, a first-hand source of 
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knowledge concerning his life, his controversies, and his con- 
victions. 

Consistently with the general practice of the time, and what 
we find to be the case in respect to other New Testament books, 
there is a considerable period after the writing of the letter in 
which we find traces, indeed, of its influence on other Christian 
writers but no explicit mention of it by the name either of the 
author or of the persons addressed. 


There are certain coincidences of language between Galatians and 
I Peter, which some writers take to be evidence of a use of Galatians 
by the author of the Petrine epistle. Von Soden (cited by Bigg, 
St. Peter and St. Jude, in Int. Crit. Com. p. 20) finds such relationship 
between 1 Pet. 1*f- and Gal. 33 4’; between 1 Pet. 2!* and Gal. $1; 
and between 1 Pet. 3° and Gal. 4*. O. D. Foster, The Literary Rela- 
tions of the First Epistle of Peter, New Haven, 1913, finds a still longer 
list of coincidences, which he ascribes to dependence of 1 Peter on 
Galatians. If, as is probable, we should recognise a dependence of 
ı Peter upon Romans (Sanday and Headlam, Com. on Romans, pp. 
LXXIV f.) it is not improbable that the writer knew Galatians also. 
But the passages cited are not in themselves altogether conclusive 
evidence of such knowledge. 

Probable reminiscences of the language of Galatians are found in 
Barn. 19%: xotwovicers dv x&oty ty xAnclov cou (Gal. 6%); Clem. 
Rom. 49°: did thy dyamny, Av loxev xpd¢ hudc, tò alua abrod Edaxev 
bate dv "Incodc Xetorde è xdptog fjv, dv Gedfuart Oeo, xal viv 
cápxa drip thc capxds huv xol thy duxi» bxko «Gv Yuxav hud 
(Gal. 1). Clearer parallels appear in Polyc. Phil. 3° *: TlaéAou . . . 
Bc xal abrös duly Eypapey dristoids, el; Ac dav éyxdxryte, Buvfjaeate 
olxoBousicÜgt el; thy So0elcav dulv xlecty, Ims dott phe xiverwy 
byv (Gal. 439); Phil. 51, eldóreçs odv Sex Oeds o0 puxtmolGerar (Gal. 67; 
note the coincidence of the anarthrous 6e5¢ in both cases, and cf. 
com. 3. c.); Phil. 12%: qui credituri sunt in Dominum nosirum e$ Deum 
Jesum Chrislum et in ipsius patrem qui resuscitavit eum a mortuis 
(Gal. 1); Just. Mart. Dial. 951: éxtnavépatos yàp tomtom (sc. 
Mouss) zis ds oóx duudver dv vol; vtyoauuávog dv cp QA 
«o0 vóuou tod roon at (Gal. 31%; Lxx read: dv xáotv tole Adyors 
«o0 vóuou robrou xotfjcat adrobc). For other possible influences of the 
letters on early Christian literature, cf. Charteris, Canonicity, pp. 
233 f.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 201 f.; Moff. Introd. p. 107. 


As early as about the middle of the second century there 
existed lists of the letters of Paul, in which Galatians is included. 
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From Tertullian, Adv. Marc. V, and from Epiph. Haer. XLII, we 
learn that Marcion accepted ten epistles of Paul, though somewhat 
modifying their text. These ten were Galatians, ı and 2 Corinthians, 
Romans, ı and 2 Thessalonians, Laodiceans (Ephesians?), Colossians, 
Philippians, and Philemon. Both writers name them in the same 
order except that Epiphanius puts Philemon before Philippians. The 
agreement of a free-lance such as Marcion with the orthodox party is 
more significant of the state of early Christian opinion than would be 
its acceptance by either alone. Marcion’s reference to the Epistle to 
the Galatians is apparently the first extant mention of it by name. 

The Muratorian Canon, which Gregory (of. cit., p. 129) dates about 
170 A. D. and most others before 200 A. D. at latest (for different opinions 
see Jülicher, Eiwl.*, p. 146) includes Galatians among the epistles of 
Paul. 


From about 175 A. D. quotations from the epistle with cita- 
tion of it by name, or express quotation of its language are 
found. | 


Irenæus quotes Gal. 4°: * expressly ascribing it to Paul (Haer. 3. 6°), 
and 3!* 4‘. *, speaking of these passages as in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. (Haer. 3. 7%, 165; 5. 211). See Charteris, op. cH., p. 235. 

Clement of Alexandria, Sirom. 3!*, says that “Paul writing to the 
Galatians says, rexvia uou ols táty dB(vo, Exors od nopgwbh Xoerotds év 
dur” (Gal. 49. 

Origen, Con. Celsum, v.“, quotes Celsus as saying that men who 
differ widely among themselves, and in their quarrels inveigh most 
shamefully against one another, may all be heard saying, “The world 
is crucified to me and I to the world": duol xdcpo¢ éccaópucat, wkyi 
cip xéo (Gal. 6%). 


From the end of the second century quotations from our 
epistle are frequent, and no question of its Pauline authorship 
was raised until the nineteenth century. Even since that time 
few scholars have doubted it. 


To Bruno Bauer apparently belongs the distinction of being the 
first person to question the genuineness of Galatians.* In opposition 


* Edward Evanson, an English deist previously a clergyman of the Church of England, 
in his work on the Dissonance of our Four Generally Received Evangelists, 1792, directing his 
criticism especially against tbe fourth gospel, denied also the genuineness of Romans, Ephe- 
sians, and Colossians. and expressed doubts about Philippians. Titus, and Philemon, but 
raised no question about Galatians. Cf. Sief. Kom. p. 26; Knowling, Testimony of St. 
Peal te Christ, p. 38. Steck, Galaterbrief, p. 4, seems to be in error in saying that Evanson 
embraced in his denial all the books of the New Testament with the possible exception of 
Luke. I have not myself seen Evanson. 
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to the well-known view of F. C. Baur and the Tübingen school that 
the chief factor in the production of the genuine literary remains of 
the apostolic age was the controversy between the judaistic party 
in the church and the opposing liberal tendency represented by Paul, 
and that Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Romans were the prod- 
ucts on the Pauline side of this conflict, B. Bauer in his Kritik der 
paulinischen Briefe, Berlin, 1850-52, assigned practically all the books 
of the New Testament, including all the so-called letters of Paul, to 
the second century. But, like Evanson before him, Bauer found no 
followers. 

In 1882 Professor A. D. Loman of Amsterdam began the publication 
of a series of Essays in Theologisch Tijdschrift under the title “Quss- 
tiones Pauline,” in which, though recognising the existence of Paul, of 
whom we gain our most trustworthy knowledge in the “ we-sections”’ 
of Acts, he maintained that we have no letters from Paul, and that 
all the letters accepted by Baur are in reality attempts to present an 
idealised Paul. 

A. Pierson, who in 1878 had incidentally expressed doubts of the 
genuineness of the Epistle to the Galatians, in 1886 joined with S. A. 
Naber in a volume entitled, Verisimilia: Laceram conditionem Novi 
Testamenti exemplis illustrarunt et ab origine repetierunt. They ex- 
plained all the New Testament books as the result of a Christian 
working-over of books produced originally by a liberal school of Jewish 
thought. The Pauline epistles in particular are the product of the 
editorial work of a certain Paulus Episcopus of the second century. 

Rudolf Steck, in Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, 
Berlin, 1888, maintains the historicity of the apostle Paul, but holds 
that like Jesus he wrote nothing. The four principal letters ascribed 
to Paul he maintains to have been written in the order: Romans, 
x Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, by the Pauline School, the 
last being based upon the earlier ones. 

Van Manen at first vigorously opposed the views of Loman, but 
later himself advocated similar opinions. In his article “Paul,” in 
Encyc. Bib. vol. III, col. 3603 f., he contends that “we possess no 
epistles of Paul" (col. 3631), “and various reasons lead us so far as 
the canonical text [of Galatians] is concerned to think of a Catholic 
adaptation of a letter previously read in the circle of the Marcionites, 
although we are no longer in a position to restore the older form” 
(col. 3627). 


It is no longer necessary to discuss these views at length. 
They belong already to the history of opinion rather than to 
living issues. Outside the limited circle of the writers named 
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above and a very few others* they have won no adherents either 
in England or America or on the Continent. The verdict of 
Germany as expressed by H. J. Holtzmann is accepted by 
scholars generally. “For ten years a determined effort was 
made by Holland and Switzerland to ascribe all of the epistles 
of Paul as not genuine to the second century. This attempt 
has found no support from German theology” (New World, 


June, 1894, p. 215). 


The student who is interested may consult the works above referred 
to for the views of the writers themselves, and for criticism of their 
views: Zahn, ZRWkL, 1889, pp. 451-466; Gloel, Die jüngste Kritik 
des Galaterbricfes, Erlangen, 1890; Schmidt, Der Galaterbrief im Feuer 
der neuesten. Kritik, Leipzig, 1892; Godet, Introduction to the Epistles 
of St. Paul, 1894, pp. 230 f.; Knowling, Witness of the Epistles, Lon- 
don, 1892, chap. III; and Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, New York, 
1905, Preface and Lectures I and III; Schmiedel, article, “Galatians,” 
in Encyc. Bib. vol. II, cols. 1617-1623; Clemen, Paulus, Giessen, 1904, 
vol. I, pp. 6-42; Lake, Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, London, 1911, chap. 
VII; cf. also literature referred to by Moff. Inirod., p. 107, Knowl- 
ing, and Schmiedel, of. cit. 


Modern criticism as represented by scholars of all schools of 
thought, with the few exceptions noted, ratifies the tradition 
of centuries that the letter to the Galatians was written, as it 
claims to have been, by Paul, the Christian apostle of the first 
century. The internal evidence of the letter, with the vivid 
disclosure of a commanding personality and a tense and in- 
tensely interesting situation, and the correspondence of that 
situation with that which is reflected in the other literature 
professing to come from the same author and period, supple- 
mented by the external evidence, rather meagre though it is, 
furnish no ground or occasion, indeed, for any other opinion. 

* J. Friedrich, Die Unechthoil des Geloterbrie{s, 1891; Kalthoff, Dis Entstehung des Christon- 


fiume, 1904; Johnson, Antique Mater, 1887; Robertson, Pagan Christs. Cf. Knowling and 
Clemen, of. cit. à 
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VII. ANALYSIS OF THE LETTER. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 11-19, 


1. Salutation, including assertion of the writer’s apos- 
tolic authority r!-*. 

2. Expression of indignant surprise at the threatened 
abandonment of his teaching by the Galatians, in 
which is disclosed the occasion of the letter 1*-!9. 


II. PERSONAL PORTION OF THE LETTER. 


The general theme established by proving the apostle's 
independence of all human authority and direct 
relation to Christ: r!i—2*1, 

1. Proposition: Paul received his gospel not from men. 
but immediately from God r!! 1a, 

2. Evidence substantiating the preceding assertion of 
his independence of human authority drawn frota 
various periods of his life 1!3—2tt, 

a. Evidence drawn from his life before his conver- 
sion 1!^ M, 

b. Evidence drawn from the circumstances of his 
conversion and his conduct immediately there- 
after 115-17, 

c. Evidence drawn from a visit to Jerusalem three 

years after his conversion 11-20, 

. Evidence drawn from the period of his stay in 
Syria and Cilicia 121-9, 

Evidence drawn from his conduct on a visit to 
Jerusalem fourteen years after the preceding 
one 2!-10, 

f. Evidence drawn from his conduct in resisting 

Peter at Antioch 211-4, 

. Continuation and expansion of his address at 
Antioch so stated as to be for the Galatians, 
also an exposition of the gospel which he 
preached 215-31, 


Ras 
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III. REFUTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER. 


The doctrine that men, both Jews and Gentiles, become 
acceptable to God through faith rather than by works 
of law, defended by refutation of the arguments of 
the judaisers, and chiefly by showing that the “heirs 
of Abraham” are such by faith, not by works of 
law. Chaps. 3, 4. 

I. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the 

Galatians 3!-*. 

2. Argument from the faith of Abraham, refuting the 
contention of his opponents that only through 
conformity to law could men become “sons of 
Abraham" 36-9. 

3. Counter argument, showing that those whose stand- 
ing is fixed by law are by the logic of the legalists 
under the curse of the law 319-1, 

4. Argument from the irrevocableness of a covenant 
and the priority of the covenant made with 
Abraham to the law, to the effect that the coven- 
ant is still in force 315-5, | 

5. Answer to the objection that the preceding argu- 
ment leaves the law without a reason for being 
319-28, 

6. Characterisation of the condition under law and, in 
contrast with it, the condition since faith came: 
then we were held in custody under law; now we 
are all sons of God, heirs of the promise 37*9. 

7. Continuation of the argument for the inferiority of 
the condition under law, with the use of the illus- 
tration of guardianship 4*7. 

8. Description of the former condition of the Galatians 
as one of bondage to gods not really such, and 
exhortation to them not to return to that state 
4*1, 

9. Affectionate appeal to the Galatians to enter fully 
into their freedom from law, referring to their 
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former enthusiastic reception of the apostle and 
affection for him 411-20, 
IO. A supplementary argument, based on an allegorical 
/ use of the story of the two sons of Abraham, and 
intended to convince the Galatians that they are 
joining the wrong branch of the family 4-9, 


IV. HORTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER. s!-6% 


ı. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine 
of the letter 51-65. 
a. Appeal to the Galatians to stand fast in their free- 
dom in Christ s!-%, 
b. Exhortation not to convert their liberty in Christ 
into an occasion for yielding to the impulse of 
_ the flesh u.ꝛe. 
€. Exhortation to restore those who fall, and to bear 
one another's burdens 6!~. 
2. Exhortations having a less direct relation to the 
principal subject of the epistle 6*-16, 


V. CONCLUSION or THE LETTER. 61-1 
I. Final warning against the judaisers 6!1-1*, 
2. Appeal enforced by reference to his own sufferings 6”. 
3. Final benediction 6!*. 


VII. THE TEXT. 


Accepting in general the principles of Westcott and Hort, 
the author of this commentary has diligently examined the 
available evidence for the text of Galatians in the light of those 
principles. The result has naturally been the acceptance for 
the most part of the Westcott and Hort text; yet in a few cases 
the evidence has seemed to require the adoption of a different 
reading from that preferred by those eminent scholars. 

The evidence has been gained almost wholly from Tischen- 
dorf, Novum Testamentum Grace, ed. oct. crit. maj. Leipzig, 
1872. Use has also been made of Souter, Novum Testamentum 
Grace, Oxford, 1910, and, for the ms. H., of the reproductions 
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of it by Omont, Robinson, and Lake. See below, p. Ixxvi. The 
notation is that of Gregory as found in Die griechischen Hand- 
schriften des Neuen Testaments, Leipzig, 1908. 

The epistle is found in whole or in part in twenty-one uncial 
manuscripts, being complete in sixteen of them. The five 
instances in which it is incomplete are noted in the following 
list: 

M. Codex Sinaiticus. Fourth century. In Imperial Li- 
brary, Petrograd. Edited by Tischendorf, 1862; 
photographic reproduction by H. and K. Lake, Ox- 
ford, 1911. 


A. Codex Alexandrinus. Fifth century. In British Mu- 
seum, London. Edited by Woide, 1786; N. T. por- 
tion by Cowper, 1860; Hansell, 1864; in photo- 
graphic facsimile, by E. Maunde Thompson, 1879; 
and again in photographic simile by F. G. Kenyon 
in 1909. 

B. Codex Vaticanus. Fourth century. In Vatican Library, 
Rome. Photographic facsimile by Cozza-Luzi, 1889; 
and a second issued by the Hoepli publishing house, 
1904. 


C. Codex Ephremi Rescriptus. Fifth century. In National 
Library, Paris. As its name implies, it is a palimp- 
sest, the text of the Syrian Father Ephrem being 
written over the original biblical text. New Testa- 
ment portion edited by Tischendorf, 1843. Con- 
tains Gal. 1", &reıra to the end, except that certain 
leaves are damaged on the edge, causing the loss of 
a few words. So e.g. £fjNos or EnAot, Gal. 5%. 


D». Codex Claromontanus. Sixth century. In National 
Library, Paris. Greek-Latin. Edited by Tischen- 
dorf, 1852. 


E». Codex Sangermanensis. Ninth century. In Petro- 
grad. Greek-Latin. A copy, not very good, of 
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Codex Claromontanus. Hence not cited in the 
evidence. 


F. Codex Augiensis. Ninth century. In Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Greek-Latin. Edited by Scrivener, 
1859. Closely related to Codex Bernerianus. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, pp. 113 f. 


F*. Codex Parisiensis Coislinianus I. Seventh century. 
In National Library, Paris. Edited by Tischendorf 
in Mon. Sac. Ined. 1846. Contains Gal. 4%. 2. 


GP. Codex Bernerianus. Ninth century. In Royal Li- 
brary, Dresden. Greek-Latin. Edited by Mat- 
thzi, 1791; photographic reproduction issued by the 
Hiersemann publishing house, Leipzig, 1909. 


H. Sixth century. The fragments of this ms. are scattered 
in six European libraries. The portion at Athos 
contains Gal. x!-* 214-17; that in the Imperial Library 
at Petrograd Gal. 1*1? 29-4; that in the National 
Library in Paris Gal. 4*—-55. The portions known 
at that time were published by Tischendorf in Mon. 
Sac. Ined. Bd. VIII; Duchesne published the Athos 
and Paris fragments in Archives des Missons sc. et 
lit. Ser. III, vol. 3, pp. 420-429, Paris, 1876; and 
H. Omont published the entire ms. as then known 
(forty-one leaves) in Notice sur un trés ancien manu- 
scrit grec en onciales des épttres de Saint Paul, con- 
servé à la Bibliothàque Nationale, Paris, 1889; which 
is republished in Nofices et Extraits des manuscrits 
de la Bibliothöque Nationale, vol. 33, pp. 145-192, 
Paris, 1890. From the offset on opposite leaves J. A. 
Robinson published sixteen pages of the ms., in- 
cluding Gal. 427-9 5*-10, in Texts and Studies, vol. III, 
No. 3, Cambridge, 1895. Kirsopp Lake reproduced 
the Athos fragments in facsimile and a transcribed 
text in Facsimiles of the Athos Fragment of Codex H 
of the Pauline Epistles, Oxford, 1905. The citations 
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of the text in this commentary are made from the 
publications of Omont, Robinson, and Lake. 


K. Codex Mosquensis. Ninth century. In Moscow. 


L. Codex Angelicus. Ninth century. In Angelica Library 
in Rome. 


Ne. Codex Petropolitanus. Ninth century. In Imperial 
Library, Petrograd. Contains Gal. 52-64 


P. Codex Porphyrianus. Ninth century. In Imperial Li- 
brary, Petrograd. Published by Tischendorf in 
Mon. Sac. Ined. Bd. V, 1865. 


Y. Eighth or ninth century. At the monastery of the 
Laura on Mt. Athos; unpublished. See Gregory, 
Textkrilik, p. 94; Kenyon, Textual Criticism of N.T. 
p. 120. | 


os6. Tenth century. In National Library, Paris. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 296, No.'19, p. 1047. 


o62. Fourth or fifth century. In Damascus. Contains only 
Gal. 414-514, See Gregory, Textkritik, p. 1047. 


075. Tenth century. In National Library, Athens. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 309, No. 382, p. 1061. 


0142. Tenth century. In Royal Library, Munich. See 
Gregory, Textkritik, p. 267, No. 46, p. 1081. 


orso. Tenth century. In Patmos. See Gregory, Textkritik, 
p. 311, No. 413, p. 1081. 


oısı. Twelfth century. In Patmos. See Gregory, Text- 
kritik, p. 311, Nos. 1 and 14, p. 1081. 


The text of the last seven mss. was not available for use in 
the text-critical notes of this commentary. 

Of the approximately six hundred cursive manuscripts which 
contain the epistle in whole or in part, almost all of them in 
whole, Tischendorf cites the evidence of sixty-six, manifestly, 
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however, for the most part only when they sustain the readings 
of the more ancient authorities, and some of them only once 
or twice. These sixty-six are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5*, 6, 10, 31, 32, 33, 39> 
42, 88, 93, IOI, 102, 103, 104, 122, IBI, 205, 206, 209, 216, 218, 
234, 242, 263, 309, 314, 319, 322, 323, 326, 327, 328, 330, 336, 
356, 424°, 429, 431, 436, 440, 442, 450, 460, 462, 463, 464, 479, 
489, 605, 618, 642, 1905, 1906, 1908, 1911, 1912, 1913, 1924, 
1927, 1944, 1955, 2125. 

The readings for which Tischendorf cites these mss. are 
almost exclusively such as would be classed as pre-Syrian by 
Westcott and Hort. The attestation of the rival reading is in 
most cases either exclusively Syrian, or Western and Syrian. 
The pre-Syrian element is most clearly marked in the following 
six mss.: , 

31 (Tdf. 37) the so-called Leicester Codex. Fifteenth cen- 
tury. At Leicester, England. Described by J. Rendel Harris 
in The Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New Testament, Lon- 
don, 1887. 

33 (Tdf. 17). Ninth or tenth century. In National Library, 
Paris. Called by Eichhorn “the queen of the cursives.” Cited 
by Tischendorf in Galatians more frequently than any other 
cursive. Contains the Prophets as well as Gospels, Acts, Cath. 
Epp. and Paul. 

424 (Tdf. Paul 67). Eleventh century. In Vienna. It is 
in the corrections of the second hand (424?) that the pre-Syrian 
element especially appears. See Westcott and Hort, Introd. 
§ 212, p. 155. 

436 (Tdf. 80). Eleventh century. In the Vatican Library, 
Rome. 

442 (Tdf. 73). Thirteenth century. In Upsala. 

1908 (Tdf. 47). Eleventh century. In Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

The estimate of the testimony of certain groups of manu- 
scripts which one gains from a study of the text of Galatians is 
in general quite in accordance with the value which Westcott 


* But according to Gregory, Texikritik, p. 395, this ms. does not contain any part of Gala- 
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and Hort ascribe to these groups in the Pauline epistles in 
general. 

In the following one hundred and two instances (which in- 
clude, it is believed, all except those in which either the varia- 
tion or its attestation is unimportant) N and B agree and 
are supported by various groups of other uncials: 14 29. 16, 18, s 


gt 5), 6, 8, 9 (D, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 (8), 16 (4), 18 31: 3 €, 8, 10, 19, 18, 16, 
17 @,- 19, 22, 23 (2), 24, 29 (3) 4? 4, 6(2), 7 (2), 8 (2), 14, 16 (8), 17 (2), 18, 19, 21, 
3$, 26, 30 (2), 81 5! (D, 4, 7 (2, 10 (2), 12, 13, 14 (2), 15, 17, 19, 30 (2), 21, 33 (3), 
94, 3$ 61 (D. 3, 8 (2, 9, 10, 13 (2), 18, 14 (2), 15, 16, 17 [pn 28 Ne, 
which is the reading of NBDFG 39, 442, is undoubtediy 
an error, though manifestly very ancient. In 6! transcrip- 
tional probability is against S:@xwrrat, the reading of 
NBD, but intrinsic probability is strongly in its favour. In 
nearly half the remaining instances internal evidence, chiefly 
transcriptional probability, is clearly on the side of the reading 
of NB; in a considerable number of cases the external attesta- 
tion of the rival reading is so weak as to leave no room for 
doubt that the reading of NB is the original; in no case other 
than the two named is there any strong evidence for the read- 
ing opposed to that of NB. 

- X and B agree in supporting a reading unsupported by other 
uncials whose text is available in eight passages, viz., 3": 1% 14 
49.19.19 çn 61. In 4° N and B stand quite alone. In 3' 
their reading is found also in early fathers, in 3 in two ancient 
versions, Syr. (psh.) and Aeth., but in no other Greek manu- 
script so far as noted. In the other passages their reading is 
supported by good cursives. Of the eight passages the MB 
reading is unquestionably correct in 61%; almost unquestionably 
wrong in 415; in all the other instances it is accepted or given the 
preference by Westcott and Hort, and doubtless rightly, except 
in 4°, where dovAedoa: seems clearly to be a corruption of the 
original text. 

X and B are opposed to one another in forty-four instances. 
In sixteen of these N is accompanied by A and by either C or P 
or both, and B is accompanied by FG (once G only) or D, 


* Figures in parentheses indicate the number of instances within the verse. 
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sometimes by both. The sixteen passages are r% 1» 15. 17, 18; 
26. 14, 30 414,28, 25, 28 026 6%, 7, 13, Tried by internal evidence 
neither group can be said to be uniformly superior to the other. 
The reading of NA (C) (P) is preferred by Westcott and Hort 
in twelve of the sixteen instances; viz. in r% 15. 17, 18 26, 20 42, 28 
57 6% 7. 15, Their judgment seems open to question in refer- 
ence to 1!5 2* 415, but in the other nine cases there seems no 
reason for doubt. 

In seven instances NACP, and in two instances NAP (C 
being lacking), are accompanied also by DFG, and B stands 
opposed to them supported by good cursives (33, 4247), versions 
or fathers, but by no weighty uncial authority. These nine 
passages are 1% 13 213.16 319. 22 56 61, 15. In five of these 
passages the B reading is probably the original. In 6!5 West- 
cott and Hort are clearly right in accepting the reading of B 
without alternative. In all the rest they give both readings, 
one in the text, the other in the margin, preferring the NAC 
reading in four of the passages. 

In the remaining nineteen cases in which M and B are op- 
posed to one another the division of evidence varies greatly. 
The B reading seems clearly preferable in 1° 3! 28 (els 
eore dv Xptor@ 'Igoo0) 6% 17; the N reading in 4? 49 (&ÀW) 
4? (ué). In the other cases neither is clearly the orig- 
inal, but the B reading is probably so in 1° (evayyeA{nrar) 
gis 315 (mavres) 435 gl. 20 (fos) 65; the N reading in sg", 
In 1* (Uuiv) 3% 520 (épi8ío4), perhaps neither is original. 

On the whole it appears that when N and B support different 
readings ACP are much more likely to be associated with N, 
and DFG somewhat more likely to be with B. Thus A agrees 
with M thirty times, with B seven times; C agrees with N 
twenty-one times, with B nine times; P agrees with N twenty- 
eight times, with B five times. D agrees with N nineteen 
times, with B twenty times. FG agree with N sixteen times, 
with B twenty-two times. There is a slight preponderance of 
probability in favour of a reading of M supported by A and 
either C or P as against the rival reading of B with its various 
support; but a reading of N without at least two of the group 
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ACP is very rarely original. The NACP group is stronger 
without the support of DFG than with it. In the instances in 
which the cursive 33 is quoted it agrees with N eight times, 
with B ten times. It is almost invariably on the side of the 
more probable reading, but it is possible that the record would 
be somewhat different if it had been cited in all the forty-four 
cases in which N and B are on opposite sides. 

It is not within the scope of this commentary to discuss the 
textual theory of Von Soden, nor has it been judged practicable 
to cite the evidence which he has assembled in addition to that 
of Tischendorf. His text of Galatians differs all told in forty- 
six readings from that of Westcott and Hort. But this number 
gives an exaggerated impression of the real difference between 
the two texts. Of the forty-six instances of disagreement one 
(ó adp, 517) is the result of a palpable misprint in Von Soden. 
Nine are differences in the spelling of a word as, e. g., by the 
addition or omission of » movable. Three pertain to order of 
words, not affecting the sense. In eleven Westcott and Hort 
and Von Soden adopt the same reading, but Westcott and 
Hort admit an alternative reading which Von Soden ignores 
(1°. 15, 21 26, 13, 1 422 56 61, 4, 18), Jn eleven Von Soden adopts (in 
ten cases without alternative, in one with alternative) the read- 
ing to which Westcott and Hort give their second preference: 
viz., in 14 Tepl for Ùrép; in 31% ob for ay; in 3% èx vdpov Hy dv 
for & »ópo dy Fv; in 49 ĉovħeúeiv for bovAedoas; in 49 dad THs 
for 60; in 4% duets... dord for yueis.. . douev; in 5” 
pecs, Eos for Epes, Eos; in 612 ToU ypiorov for Tov xpıorod 
[15009]; in 5% «al in brackets for kal in the margin. In 
eleven cases Von Soden adopts a reading which is not recog- 
nised by Westcott and Hort and involves more than spelling 
or order of words, viz., in 1* evayyeA{nras for eva-yyeMa ra; 
in 3% cvykekNew uévot for GavvkNeuduevo,; in 4% ydp for dd; 
in 4% «Anpovounoy for kAnpovounce; in 6? éxxax@pev for 
évxax@pev; in sg Óé for yap; in 61% &xoner for &xwper; in 
3! adds [dv vpir] after doraupwuevos; in 49 [ravrwy] after 
pyrnp; in 5% [pdvot] after dAdvor; and in 6" xvpíov before 
Tnooũ. With the exception of s?! none of these differences 
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affects the meaning of the passage further than in the shade of 
the thought or explicitness of expression. 

In a number of instances the reading adopted by Von Soden 
had before the publication of his text already been adopted 
for the present work in preference to that of Westcott and Hort. 
So, e. g., in 1° evayyednrat, 24 ovyl, 3% dx vduou, 4° bovAeve, 
4% ùueîs . . . daré, 

An examination of the whole series fails to disclose any clear 
and constant principle underlying the text of Von Soden. 
But it is evident that he gives to B much less weight than do 
Westcott and Hort, rates XAC higher than they do, yet puts 
DFG still higher, and even at times prefers a reading supported 
by KLP to its rival supported by all the other uncials. 

For a discussion of the evidence of the ancient versions and 
the fathers the reader is referred to the standard treatises on 
Textual Criticism, such as Gregory, Texikrisik des Neuen Tes- 
tamenis, vol. II, Leipzig, 1902; Canon and Text of the New Tes- 
tament, New York, 1907; Kenyon, Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament?, London, 1912. 


IX. BIBLIOGRAPHY .* 


This list does not include general works on Introduction to the New Tes- 
tament or to the Pauline Epistles, or general treatises on the Life of Paul 
or the Apostolic Age, or New Testament Theology. Many treatises on 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


I. INTRODUCTION (1-19), 


I. Salutation, including the assertion of the writers 
apostolic commission (1!-*), 


The apostle Paul, writing to the churches of Galatia (who 
had received the gospel from him, but were already, under 
the influence of preachers who held a different type of Christian 
thought, on the point of abandoning the gospel as Paul had 
taught it to them to accept the teachings of these other preach- 
ers), affirms in the very salutation of the letter his direct com- 
mission as an apostle from Jesus Christ and God the Father, 
making mention also in this connection, doubtless as against 
the declaration or insinuation of his opponents that only a per- 
sonal follower of Jesus could be an apostle, of the fact that the 
Christ still lives, having been raised from the dead by the 
Father. Invoking upon them grace and peace from God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, he adds to this usual element 
of his epistolary salutation a characterisation of Jesus Christ, 
emphasising his mission of Saviour of men from their sins, as 
against the conception of law as the means of salvation, which 
the preachers who had succeeded him in Galatia held, 

Paul, an apostle, not from men nor through man, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father who raised him from the dead,*and . 
all the brethren that are with me, to the churches of Galatia : *grace 
to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘who gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us out of 
the present evil age, according to the will of our God and Father, 
tto whom be the glory for ever. Amen. 


\ 
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1, IIaödos amdororos, “Paul an apostle.” By the addition 
of the word &rdeToXos to his name, at the very opening of the 
epistle Paul claims to be one who is divinely commissioned to 
preach the gospel of Christ and authorised to plant Christianity. 
The apostleship as conceived by him involved the idea of the 
church cecumenical, Christianity as an organic whole, not sim- 
ply isolated centres of effort, and of divine appointment in rela- 
tion to it. To the apostles was committed the task of laying 
the foundations of the church (1 Cor. 3*: !° Eph. 32°) and among 
those who were endowed with the gifts of the Spirit for the 
building up of the church they constituted the highest rank 
(1 Cor., chap. 12, esp. v. 35; cf. Eph. 41^ 1), These facts gave 
to them a responsibility and right above that of any other class 
in the church. While this was apparently generally recognised 
there was much controversy over the question to whom this 
responsibility and right belonged. In Paul's view they belonged 
neither exclusively to any individual nor to a college of apostles 
as such. The function of the apostle, neither limited on the 
one side to a local church, nor extended on the other to the 
whole world, was defined as respects each apostle or group of 
apostles by the divine commission which made them apos- 
tles. See Rom. 1^5, in which S. and H. rightly translate 
dy Trüciv Tois Edveaıv "among all the Gentiles”; ı Cor. 9%; 
but esp. Gal. 2*. Respecting the origin of the apostolic 
order or class, the qualifications, rights, and responsibilities of - 
an apostle, and the limitations of his authority, see detached 
note on 'AmdoroAos, p. 363. It is evident from what follows 
in the epistle both that Paul's representation of the con- 
tent of the gospel had been declared to be incorrect by those 
who had visited Galatia since Paul was there, and that they 
had denied his right to assume the function or claim the rights 
of an apostle. This denial Paul meets, in the very salutation 
with which the letter opens, by the affirmation of his apostle- 
ship, which he claims to possess not to the exclusion of others, 
but along with others; note the absence of the article before 
&móaToXos and cf. 1" 2*. The title is certainly not here, and 
probably not in the salutation of any of his letters, a mere title 





of dignity, but involves an assertion, the maintenance of which 
is essential to the purpose of the letter. Cf. 1 Cor. 1! 2 Cor. 1! 
Rom. 1' 1 Thes. 2°, etc. 

oùe am’ àvÜpdnrov ovde Ov &vÜpérrov “not from men nor 
through man." The first phrase denies that Paul's apostleship 
had a human source, the second that it had come to him through 
a human channel, by human agency. Paul claims not only to be 
an apostle, but to have an apostleship which is in no sense in- 
direct, dependent, or secondary. This fact is important for the 
understanding of the whole personal portion of the letter. It is 
evident that his opponents were substantially in agreement with 
Paul himself in holding that the right of self-directed presenta- 
tion of the gospel, and the laying of foundations, belonged to the 
apostles as a definite class in the church. Apparently, also, 
they held respecting apostles much the same view which Acts 
I. 3 represents Peter as holding respecting the Eleven, viz.: 
that authority to add to the number lay with the Jerusalem 
church. "With this idea of the basis on which additions to the 
Eleven were to be made they apparently associated the view 
that any one whose teaching differed from that of the Jerusalem 
church, in which the influence of James and the Twelve was 
dominant, was either an altogether unauthorised and false 
teacher, or a renegade associate or representative of the Twelve 
and a perverter of the true teaching; in either case no true 
apostle. It is not wholly clear in which class Paul's critics had 
placed him. But the nature of his reply, in which he denies 
with emphasis any kind of dependence on men in general (1': 1), 
or the apostles in particular (r!* 17), combined with the facts 
mentioned in 1!*-* in themselves considered, makes it probable 
that his opponents looked upon him, not indeed as having been 
commissioned as an-apostle by the Twelve, but as one who hav- 
ing received instruction from them had perverted their teach- 
ing, and thereby deprived himself of all right as a Christian 
teacher. His claim to be an apostle they would doubtless have 
treated as wholly groundless. This denial of authority he an- 
swers, not as Barnabas or Mark might have done, with the 
assertion that he was true to the teaching of the Twelve, but 
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by affirming that he possessed an independent apostleship, neither 
derived from a human source nor through a human channel. 


The preposition zó expresses source in its simplest and most general 
form; hence it is the most natural preposition to use to express clearly 
the idea of source as distinguished from that of agency expressed by 5i&. 
By oùx de’... . dvOpuxou the apostle denies definitely and specifically 
that either the source or the agency of his apostleship was human. 

The phrase ox dx’ dv0pdrguy is evidently qualitative, denying human 
origin in the broadest possible way without of itself directing the mind 
to any particular persons. Even the generic plural with the article, 
ol dy0ouxot, is used very freely in N. T., not to denote the totality 
of the race, but in reference to any group of men thought of as actually 
existing, though unnamed and unidentified. See Mt. 5% 1. 19 61. ss 
Rom. 14!* 1 Cor. 1% Col. 2% 2. But the noun without the article is more 
clearly and emphatically qualitative, being nearly equivalent in the 
genitive to the adjective "human," or with é& or xó to the phrase 
“of human origin.” See Rom. 13%, mácav . . . d&Bexlav dvOodxwv, 
“every form of human iniquity”; 1 Cor. 25, wh . . . dv coglg dvloazwv 
AAN’ åy Buváguet Beoö, “not in human wisdom but in divine power”; also 
Phil. 27 Mt. 15* 21% =. It is in this broad sense that Paul uses the 
phrase here. Yet vv. !*. leave no doubt that in using it he has 
especially in mind the primitive apostles, or the Christian church ‘in 
Jerusalem, in which they were the dominant influence, it being from 
this source that his opponents would hold that he ought to have derived 
his apostleship in order to make it valid. In like manner, although 
the singular is much less commonly used with qualitative force than 
the plural, o03à &:’ &v6oérzou is probably to be taken simply as denying 
human agency, and is better translated “through man" than “through 
aman.” Cf. Acts 17** Rom. 12 35 Gal. 11. : 28, 

Though it is evidently no part of the apostle’s purpose in this verse 
to set forth his conception of the nature or mission of Christ, yet his 
language indirectly and partially reflects his thought on that subject. 
The antithesis between 0638 31’ dvOpdxou and dı& Ineo Xotocoó, even 
though to the latter is joined xai deoüu xatpé¢, and the very fact of the 
close association of "Incod Xprctod with 6€00 xarod¢ after the one 
preposition 84, combine to indicate that Paul distinguished Jesus 
Christ from men; not indeed in the sense that he denied that he was 
man (cf. x Cor. 15"), but that this term did not state the whole, or 
even the most important truth about him. Even had Paul believed 
that his apostleship came from God through his fellow apostles, he 
could never have written 0633 &’ dvO@pd@xou, &AX&k dk tv drootóMav 
xal Oe05 xatoóc, or even AAA Std cóv dxootéAwy xal dxd soð xatedc. 
See detached note on [lathe as applied to God, p. 384, and on The 
Titles and Predicaies of Jesus, p. 393. 
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The change from the plural, dy6póuv, to the singular, &vópóxov, is 
probably purely stylistic, it being natural to think of a possible human 
source of authority as composed of a group of men, and of the agent 
of its transmission as a single person. The plural may, indeed, be in 
some measure due to the fact that the source of authority which he 
had particularly in mind to deny was a group, the apostles. But there 
is no corresponding explanation of the singular. Zahn interprets 0632 
Be dvOpdrxou as a denial of a charge that he had received his apostleship 
through a certain unnamed person, most probably Barnabas. But 
this view overlooks the fact that Paul is here denying, not that he 
received his apostleship in the way in which they alleged he had, but 
that he had obtained it as they alleged he (not having been one of the 
original group) must have received it if it were genuine. They did not 
say, “ You received your apostleship from men, and through a man, 
therefore it is not genuine," but “ You should thus have received it," 
and Paul's answer is that he received it in a way far above this, which 
made human source and human agency wholly superfluous. 


arra Sad 'Igco0 Xpiocrod xal Üeo0 marpds "but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father." Three facts are specially 
noticeable in reference to this expression: (1) the use of &d 
rather than do, indicating that the apostle is speaking not 
simply of a source of his apostleship between which and him- 
self there intervenes an agent, but of the channel through 
which it came to him, or of the immediate source of it (see on 
meanings of &d below); (2) the addition of xal Oeo marpk to 
Inooũ XpuwT00, showing that he is not thinking simply of the 
agency through which his apostleship came to him, but also 
of the source, than which, being ultimate, there can be no higher; 
(3) the governing of both substantives by the one preposition 
but once expressed, showing that Jesus Christ and God the 
Father are not separated in his mind as sustaining different rela- 
tions to his apostleship, but are conceived of jointly and as sus- 
taining one relation. Taken together, therefore, the whole ex- 
pression bears the meaning "directly from Jesus Christ and 
God the Father.” Had he thought of Christ as the agent and 
God as the source he must have written sa ’Inaod Xpiorod xai 
awe Üco) tratpdés; if of God and Christ, as jointly source only, 
awe '1gc00 Xpicrod xal 0co0 marp&, which, however, would 
not have furnished a proper antithesis to &’ &vÜpdrrrov, since 
it would have left open the possibility of a human channel. 
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Ar with the genitive, in addition to its use with reference to spatial 
and temporal relations, expresses means or instrument, which with a 
personal object merges into the idea of agency; but in three ways: (a) 
Expressing mediate agency. This use of the preposition grows natu- 
rally and most directly out of the spatial sense of the preposition 
“through,” the governed substantive being thought of as standing 
between the source of power and the person or thing affected, and as 
transmitting the power. See, e. g., Rom. 1° 5! 1 Cor. 21° e freg. (b) 
The idea of mediateness falling into the background or disappearing, 
bis is used with a word denoting that which is at the same time source. 
and agent; in such cases, while the preposition itself perhaps expresses 
only agency, the conception of mediateness implying something behind 
the agent is lost, and the fact that the agent is also source is separately 
expressed or implied in the nature of the case. See Th. s. 9. A. 
III x and such passages as Rom. 11% ı Cor. r°. (c) The idea of 
agency merging into that of conditioning cause (viz. that which, though 
not the instrument of the action, or its ultimate source, is necessary 
to its accomplishment), 34 is used with reference to that which, so to 
speak, stands behind the action and renders it possible. So, e. g., 
Acts 1* Rom. 1* 15% 1 Thes. 4*. 

In the phrase 3t dvdpwzou, dı& evidently expresses mediate agency, 
since source is separately expressed by dx’ dv@puyxwv, and the thought 
of man as a conditioning cause standing behind and rendering possible 
the action by which Paul became an apostle is excluded by the obvious 
nature of the facts. But the 8& with 'Insoü Xotsroü, though evi- 
dently suggested by the use of 3:4 with dv6pórxou, is used rather with 
the second meaning (b). The idea of mediateness is not required by 
any antithetical dx6, and in respect to 6803 xatoóc, which is also gov- 
erned by this same 3i&, the idea of mediateness is excluded, since it 
can not be supposed that the apostle thinks ot a more ultimate source 
than God of which God is the agent.* Nor is it probable that the idea 
of mediateness is present even in respect to "Ineoö Xptorod, since 
neither is &xó used with 6e0d xatpóc nor is dı& even repeated before it; 
instead the two substantives are closely bound together under the 
government of one preposition, which probably therefore has the same 
force with both of them. The whole phrase &4 ’Insoü . . . xatpéc 
is accordingly antithetical not to 3? dv6oóxou only, but to dx’ dv0pérxuv 
and 3i dvOodrrou, being the positive correlative of the negative oüx . . . 
&v6pcrxou. 


Tov éyelpavros abrüv èx verp@v, “ who raised him from the 
dead.” By this characterisation of God Paul reminds his 


* Cf. Philo, Leg. Alleg. Y 41 (13): rà pèr xai uwd «oU verat nei 8" avroQ, rà 82 virb Peo? piv, 
ov &' avrov di. He illustrates this general statement by the assertion that the mind of 
man is created both by and through God, the irrational parts of the soul by God but not 
through God, being produced through the reasoning power that rules in the soul. 
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readers, who may have been told that Paul could not be an 
apostle because he was not a follower of Jesus in the flesh, that 
Jesus rose from the dead, and that it was the risen Christ who 
had given him his commission. 

Of the apostle's motive for adding this expression there have been 
many theories. See a considerable number of them in Sief. That of 
Wies., who regards the reference to the resurrection as intended to sub- 
stantiate on the one hand the superhuman nature and divine sonship 
of Jesus, which is implied in 063% 3?’ dv@pdxou and in the association 
of Jesus with the Father, and on the other hand the fatherhood of. 
God, intrudes into the sentence a Christological and theological inter- 
est which is quite foreign toits purpose. The words oó8à . . . xatolc 
undoubtedly reflect incidentally the apostle's conception of God and 
Christ, but they are themselves introduced for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the main point, Paul's independent apostleship, and it is wholly 
improbable that the added words, tod éyelpavroc, etc., were injected 
to confirm the incidentally reflected thought. Sief. himself, taking in 
general the same view, goes beyond probability in supposing that the 
phrase conveys a reference to the resurrection of Christ as that through 
which God manifested his paternal love to the Son in the highest de- 
gree and established him in the full status of Son, this fact being in turn 
the basis on which Paul's call into the apostleship is made possible. 
The evident emphasis of the sentence upon Paul's apostleship, its in- 
dependence and its validity, makes it improbable that there underlay 
it, unexpressed, any such elaborate and indirect reasoning. Nor is the 
fact that tod éyelpavtoc limits Bsou xatoós sufficient to set this objec- 
tion aside. Having, according to his usual custom (enforced in this 
case by special reasons) joined the names of Christ and God closely 
together, the only way in which he could then make reference to the 
fact of the resurrection without inconvenient circumlocution was by a 
phrase limiting 0600 xatoé<. A similar objection holds against most 
of the interpretations enumerated by Sief., and against that of Beet, 
who introduces the thought that the Father, when raising Jesus from 
the dead, with a view to the proclamation of the gospel throughout 
the world, was himself taking part personally in the mission of the 
apostles. 

The word éyelow is Paul's regular term for the raising from the 
dead. He uses it in this sense 35 times, in 10 instances in the active, 
in 25 in the passive (exclusive of Eph. and the pastorals), only twice in 
any other sense (Rom. 13" Phil. 11). He employs &v(otw of rising 
from the dead in 1 Thes. 4. * only. In the gospels and Acts both 
terms are used with approximately equal frequency, except that Mt. 
has a decided preference for éyelpw (pass.), using dvlcrm: but once, 
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though it appears as a variant in three other passages also. There is 
apparently. little or no distinction in thought between the two terms. 
The general usage of éyelpw suggests a waking out of sleep, that of 
dvictmar a rising up from a recumbent position, but this distinction 
affects the terms as used of the resurrection from the dead at most 
merely in the outward form of the thought. Both verbs are frequently 
followed by 4x vexoóv. For éyelow (act.), see Rom. 4% 8" ro’; (pass.), 
Rom. 6¢ * 1 Cor. 151% 2, Only rarely do dx «v vexoóv (see 1 Thes. 
11*, where, however, AC omit «àv and WH. bracket it, and Eph. 5“, a 
quotation from some unidentified source) and &xb «v vexoóv (Mt. 14°) 
occur. The omission of the article is probably due to the expression 
being a fixed prepositional phrase. See Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in 
the Pauline Epistles, p. 25, Chicago, 1918. 


9. xal oi aüv épol wdvres &&eXdo(, “and all the brethren 
that are with me.” The term “brethren” is one which accord- 
ing to Paul's usage and that of the early Christians generally 
(x Thes. 14 2! 1 Cor. 5!! 6*-* 82, ej freg. in Paul; Jas. 1? x Pet. 5% 
I Jn. 3% Rev. 12!%; Clem. Rom. 1!; Ign. Philad. 5'—1much less 
frequent in the early fathers than in N. T.) usually meant ''fel- 
low-Christians." See below on v.. The fact that it is Paul's 
usual habit to join- with himself in the address of a letter one or 
two of his closest companions and fellow-labourers (see esp. 1 
Cor. 1! and cf. 16%; 2 Cor. 1! and cf. 13! 15; Phil. r!, and cf. 4% 35; 
Col. 1! and cf. 419. 1*: 14), the distinction which he apparently 
makes in Phil. 4% 2 between “the brethren with him” and the 
resident Christians, and the fact that a temporary sojourner in 
& place would more naturally refer to the residents of the place 
as “those with whom I am staying” or more generally as “the 
brethren of such a place," than "the brethren that are with 
me," makes it probable that the phrase here designates not the 
Christians of the place in general (as Wies., Zahn, and Bous. 
maintain), but his fellow-missionaries (so Hilg., Ltft., ElL, 
Sief., Beet). 

The purpose of this association of his companions with himself in 
the writing of the letter does not clearly appear. If the persons thus 
named took any part in the composition of the letter, we are unable 
now to detect their part, or even that they had any such. Even in 


I Thes. where Paul uses the first person plural in the first two chapters 
and part of the third (cf. Frame on 1.1) it is probable that while the 
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~ pronoun at first includes the companions named at the beginning, they 
took no actual part in the composition of the letter, being only in the 
background of his thought, as 2'* itself shows. But in Gal. the almost 
uniform use of the first person singular for the author, not only in 
narrative passages (such as 11-19. 22.22 21-14 413-18) and in those in which 
the pronoun might be supposed to be rhetorically used for the Chris- 
tian believer as such (2'**!), but in those in which the writer speaks of 
himself as such, referring to what he is at the moment saying (1*. 10. 11. 20 
gh 35 17 41. 12, 16-81 53, 3, 10-13, 16 617), practically excludes the possibility of 
any partnership in the writing of the letter. The first person plural is 
usually “we Jews," or “we Christians." Only in 1* * can it be taken 
as an epistolary plural referring to Paul himself (see Dick, Der schrift- 
stelierische Plural bei Paulus, 1900), and even here more probably (see 
on those vv.) as a designation of the apostle and his companions. But 
in 1°, at least, these are apparently referred to, not as with him at the 
moment of writing, but when he was preaching in Galatia; and that 
“the brethren with me” here referred to were his companions in Gala- 
tia is rather improbable, since had those who shared with him in the 
preaching of the gospel in Galatia been with the apostle at the moment 
of writing it is likely that, instead of there being no other reference to 
them in the letter than this obscure one, they would have received at 
least as much recognition as in 1 Thes. Paul gives to Timothy and 
Silas. Nor does it seem likely that the brethren here referred to are 
intended to be understood as indorsing the apostle's statements. The 
mention of them seems rather, as in Paul's salutations generally, mainly 
at least, an act of courtesy, though doubtless carrying with it the impli- 
cation that the brethren were aware of his writing the letter, and were 
not averse to being mentioned in it. 

The question who these brethren were is, of course, inseparably con- 
nected with the question where and when the letter was written. If 
it was written to the churches of southern Galatia from Corinth on 
the second missionary journey (see Inirod., pp. xlvii f.) we can name 
none who were more probably included than Silas and Timothy, 
who were with Paul in Macedonia and Achaia on this journey, his first 
into that region (1 Thes. x! 31. 2. * 2 Thes. 1! 2 Cor. r!® Acts 171% 14 18°). 
If it was written from Antioch between the second and third journeys, 
Timothy or Titus was very likely among those referred to. Both were 
with Paul on the latter journey (a Cor. 1! 24). Titus had been with 
Paul in Antioch before the writing of this letter (Gal. 21), perhaps 
about three years before, and was sent by him to Corinth in connection 
with the trouble in the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 21%. 18 7° 1218), prob- 
ably about three years after the writing of the letter to the Gala- 
tians, if it was written at Antioch; but his movements in the interval 
we can not trace. If it was sent from Ephesus or Macedonia, there is 
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a still wider range of possibilities (1 Cor. 1.11 16118. 17 2 Cor. 1! 218 
8-«, That the Galatians knew who were referred to, or would be 
informed by those who bore the letter, is rendered probable by the very 
omission of the names. On the use of the term d8eApéc, see on 11. 


rais éxxrnolas rhs TaXartlas: “to the churches of Gala- 
tia." On the location of these churches see /nirod., p. xxi. 
On the use of the word &xxincla in N. T. see detached 
note, p. 417. The most notable characteristic of this salutation 
is the total lack of such commendatory words as are found in 
the address of all other Pauline letters (see below). This is 
commonly and doubtless rightly explained as reflecting the 
apostle’s perturbation of mind mingled with indignation against 
the fickle Galatians. Cf. on Oavudto, v. *. 


ı and 2 Thes. are addressed tý éxxAnolg Geccadovixéwy év Beğ xacol 
xat xuplio "Insou Xotocó, with uv after xaxo( in 2 Thes. In zr and 2 
Cor. the address is th éxxAnolg tod Beo tH obon év Koplvðg, the first 
letter adding Hyızoukvaors év XptotQ 'Incoo, xAntols &ylotç etc., the 
second adding ody «olg &yloıs x&ctv, etc. None of the later Pauline 
letters, from Rom. on, have the term éxxArnofa in the address, but all 
those addressed to communities have a phrase designating the mem- 
bers of the community and always including the word rioc. 


8. xdpıs Upiv xal eiprjvn “grace to you and peace.” These 
words form a part of the benediction which in every Pauline 
letter is included in the opening salutation, usually forming the 
last words of it. 'The first word is perhaps connected with the 
common Greek salutation xalpeıv, with which also the Ep. of 
Jas. begins (Jas. ı!, cf. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, pp. 30, 
31; Acts 152 23%), but, if so, is a decidedly Christian version of 
it. elprjvy is the Greek word which represents the Semitic sal- 
utation, Hebrew, Diy, Aramaic, pow, used both in personal 
greeting (Lk. 10° 24%) and at the beginning of a letter (Ezr. 417 
57). Yet this term also takes on a deeper religious significance 
than it commonly bore as a salutation among the Hebrews. 
xdpıs is a comprehensive term for that favour of God towards 
men which is the basis of their salvation. It includes the ideas 
of love, forbearance, desire to save. eipnvn denotes the blessed 
state of well-being into which men are brought and in which 
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they are kept by the divine xdpw. For a fuller discussion, 
see detached notes, pp. 423 and 424. The words stand with- 
out the article because the thought of the sentence calls for a 
qualitative not an individualising representation of grace and 
peace. Cf., on the other hand, Gal. 61°. 

ao Geod 7raTpós may Kat xup(ov 'Incov X purToD, “ from God 
our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” These words also, or a 
phrase but slightly different from them, are found in the saluta- 
tion of every Pauline letter except 1 Thes. and Col. They are 
undoubtedly to be taken as limiting both xdpıs and eipyvn. It 
is characteristic of the apostle’s method of thought that he 
joins together God the Father and Christ the Lord as jointly 
source of grace and peace. Any attempt to discriminate sharply 
their respective shares in the bestowment of these blessings 
would lead us away from the apostle’s thought. The entire 
sentence constitutes in effect a prayer for the Galatians that 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ may be gracious to 
them, may look upon them not in wrath, but in favour that 
brings salvation, and that (as a consequence) they may be in 
a state of spiritual well-being. 

Concerning Meoũ marp&, see detached note, on IIaryp as ap- 
plied to God pp. 384 ff., and on «vplov as applied to Christ, see 
detached note on the Titles and Predicates of Jesus, pp. 399 ff. 


"Huév stands after xatpé¢ in NAP 33 al plu. 20 fu. demid. Chr. 
Ambrst.; after xuplou in BDFGHKL, 31, 1908, al 20 fered e f g Vg. Syr. 
(psh. harcl. pal.) Arm. Goth. Victorin. Hier.; in Boh. Aeth. in both places. 
The external evidence is indecisive; the reading of NAP, etc., may be 
regarded as non-Western and its rival as Western, or it may be Alex- 
andrian and its rival non-Alexandrian. Intrinsic probability favours 
the reading of NAP (after xatods); see Rom. 17 1 Cor. 1* 2 Cor. 1? 
Eph. 1? Phil. 1* Col. 1* Phm. 3 (contra Eph. 6% 2 Thes. 1* 1 Tim. 1? 
2 Tim. 1* Tit. 14), and transcriptional probábility is certainly not 
against it. On the whole the preponderance of probability is slightly 
on the side of xaxobc fuv. 


4. tov Odvros éavrüv rèp Tv ápapridv uav “who gave 
himself for our sins." In itself the expression TÓ Sodvas davrdv 
may perfectly well refer to a devotion of one's self in service, 
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but the general usage of Paul so associates the death of Christ 
with deliverance from sin as to leave no reasonable doubt that 
he here refers especially if not exclusively to Jesus’ voluntary 
surrender of himself in his death. See Rom. 5% $ 1 Cor. 15° Gal. 
2%, Similarly vrrép T. au. N in itself means (to achieve some- 
thing) "in relation to our sins.” But Paul's conception of sin 
and its effects on men and the relation of Jesus’ death to it, as 
elsewhere expressed, and the following expression, Ómes ... 
Trovnpo), leave no doubt that in his thought deliverance from 
sins is that which is to be achieved in respect to them. Since 
the apostle elsewhere associates the death of Jesus with de- 
liverance both from the power of sin over one's life (Rom. 61-1) 
and from the condemnation under which it brings men (chap. 
3% * Rom. 31-9 5% 10), either of these aspects of salvation may 
be in mind here. But as the association of the death with the 
forensic aspect is somewhat more frequent in Paul, and as it is 
this phase which is prominent in this epistle, it is probably this 
that the apostle has chiefly in mind here. On the meaning of 
ápapría, see detached note, pp. 436 ff. 


On the usage of doüyar &aucóv, see Polyb. 8.184: oUcuc Egn Sacer 5 
BöMç &autb» elg thy xpelav: "So Bolis said he would give himself 
to the matter"; io. 61°: éxt xo&Let; ab«by Pure Teidus xapd Tolg 
«oAAol; denAztoudvac: “He undertook affairs regarded by most as per- 
fectly hopeless”; 1 Mac. 2'*!. and exx. from papyri and inscriptions 
referred to by Nägeli, Wortschatz, p. 50, in none of which does it seem 
to mean to lay down one’s life. On the other hand, see Jos. Ant. 2. 144 
(6). For a discussion of 9o0vat thy quyd» adto in Mk. 10“ Mt. 
20!**, and of thy duxiy Beivar in Jn. 1o!*, see Burton, Smith, and Smith, 
Biblical Ideas of Atonement, pp. 114 ff. 

The preposition ixép primarily signifies “over” in a local sense, but 
it is not so used in N. T. Its common use there is in the sense “on 
behalf of," “for the benefit of," followed by a personal term. See, 
e. £., chap. 2** r Cor. 1? Rom. 5*f., The modification of this meaning 
which the preposition necessarily undergoes when used with an abstract 
noun gives it a telic force, **to accomplish something for, or in respect 
to," the thing to be accomplished being in each case implied in the 
nature of the thing which stands as the object of the preposition. With 
most abstract nouns the meaning is approximately “for the promotion 
of”: thus in Jn. rr‘, öxto «fc S6Enc tod Oe0d, “for the promotion or 
manifestation of the glory of God”; 2 Cor. 1*, bxip ths tev £uoa- 
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3AXfjsuc, “for your comfort, that you may be comforted”; and Phil. 
au, xal «b O£)unv xal cd dvspyslv bxte «fic södoxlac, "both the willing and 
the working for the accomplishment of that which is well pleasing (to 
God)." Cf. also Jn. 6% Rom. 15* 16* 2 Cor. 13* Eph. 6** 2 Thes. 1! 
Heb. 139. With áyagttóv and words of similar import, the meaning 
“on behalf of” naturally becomes not “for the promotion of,” but “for 
the deliverance from," or with the genitive 44 following, “to deliver 
us from our sins." The possibility that the apostle had in mind a still 
more definite meaning can for reasons given above neither be excluded 
nor established. 

N*BH33,424* al. read defo. N*ADFGELP al. so fere read xsol. 
The latter testimony is apparently Western and Syrian. Cf. Introd. 
p. lxxx. Intrinsic probability is in favour of bie; for though Paul 
uses both prepositions with both meanings, "concerning" and “on 
behalf of,” he employs xepf much more commonly in the former sense 
and 0o in the latter. 

Gros dEdintas suas dx ToU alðvos tod éverravros Trovnpoo 
“that he might deliver us out of the present evil age.” On 
aléy and dvestas see detached notes pp. 426, 432. The phrase 
o alow o dveoras, here only in N. T., but manifestly the 
equivalent of the more usual ó aiwy obros, is primarily a phrase 
of time denoting the (then) present period of the world’s history 
as distinguished from the coming age, ò aià» ò uddXav, 
evil character is implied in 1 Cor. 1*? and Rom. 12?, and ap- 
parently always assumed, but here only is the adjective rovnpós 
directly attached to aie». Its position here gives it special 
emphasis.* éféAsTat denotes not a removal from, but a res. 
cue from the power of. Cf. Acts 7!% 4 1211 2327 2617, in all which 
cases the emphasis of the word is upon the idea of rescue. It 
occurs in Paul’s epistles here only. Cf. Jn. 17%. The whole 
clause expresses the purpose for which the Lord Jesus Christ 
gave himself for our sins, and thus presents from a different 
point of view the thought of izrép trv Apaprıwv us, 

The very presence of these words (v.*) at this point is itself 
a significant fact. In all the other Pauline letters the saluta- 
tion closes with the benediction, though not always in exactly 
the same form, and the next paragraph is introduced by an 

AR Interesting parasiet, the other observed instance of aiv dvearés, (Dittenbergen 


inscription of 37 A. D.,  är vee: Wy otbes Arapera aisvo(s) viv — (Ditten 
Sylloge. ; quoted by M. and M. V who suggest thet «iv means "period 
ar uan gl ie a it seems clearly to meen “age n (ol vasca Mister) s 
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expression of thanksgiving or an ascription of praise to God. 
The addition of this verse with its reference to the death of 
Christ for the salvation of men is undoubtedly occasioned by 
the nature of the erroneous teaching which was propagated 
among the Galatians by the judaising opponents of Paul, and 
which this letter was written to combat. As in opposition to 
their personal attack on him he affirmed his independent apos- 
tleship (v.!), so here against their legalistic conception of the 
value of works of law, he sets forth even in the salutation the 
divine way of deliverance provided in Christ’s gift of himself 
- for us according to the will of God. 


It remains to be considered whether the deliverance here referred to 
is (a) ethical, having reference to emancipation from the moral influ- 
ence of this present evil age (cf. Rom. 8°), or (b) present judicial, con- 
sisting essentially in justification, through the death of Christ (cf. 
Rom. 5**. 19), or (c) eschatological, being deliverance from the wrath 
of God which will fall upon the wicked at the coming of the Lord 
(cf. x Thes. 5? *. ». * Rom. 5%). There is no doubt that Paul held the 
current Jewish doctrine of the two ages (see detached note on Aldy, 
p. 426), and though he neveridefinitely places the coming of the Lord in 
judgment on the wicked and salvation for believers at the boundary- 
line between the two ages, his language is most naturally understood 
as implying this, and there is in any case no doubt that in his thought 
salvation was achieved in the full sense not before but at the coming 
of the Lord (cf. Rom. 5° 13 1 Thes. Joc. cit.). The associations of the 
phrase are therefore eschatological. Nor can it be urged against the in- 
terpretation of the whole expression as eschatological that the thought 
of the future salvation distinctly as such is usually associated by Paul 
not with the death of Jesus but with his resurrection (so Zahn; cf. 
Rom. 5!* 6° 1 Cor. 1538. Phil. 31). For though this is true, it is also 
true that in several of the passages the death is closely associated 
with the resurrection, and in 1 Thes. 5°. 1°, the deliverance from wrath 
at the coming of the Lord (cf. v.*) is definitely made to result from 
the death of Christ. There are, however, two valid objections to the 
supposition that the reference of the phrase is chiefly eschatological. 
The first is the use of the word é&éAntar. The present age is to end 
at the coming of the Lord. Salvation at that time consists not in 
deliverance from this age, but from the wrath of God. Had the apos- 
tle's thought at this point been, as it is in Rom. 51* n, definitely eschato- 
logical, he would naturally have written $xoq &E£Anvat hdc dxb ths 
pyne roð Öso dv «fj xapouclg toU xuplou. The second reason is found 
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in the general atmosphere and purpose of the epistle. Its thought is 
concentrated on the way of acceptance with God in the present life; 
eschatological references are few and indirect; it is improbable, there- 
fore, that in the salutation, which bears clear marks of being written 
under the influence of the controversial situation with which the epistle 
deals, the idea of the salvation achieved at the coming of the Lord 
should fill a prominent place. As between the judicial and the ethical 
conceptions, it is doubtful whether we should exclude either (cf. on 
bxtp t. du. jg. above).* To limit the reference to the ethical phase 
would be to exclude that aspect of the significance of Christ’s death 
which the apostle usually emphasises (see Rom. 3% * 5¢-1¢ Gal. 315), and 
which precisely in this epistle, which deals so largely with justification, 
we should least expect to be forgotten. But, on the other hand, the 
appropriateness of the words to describe the ethical aspect, and the 
absence of any phraseology expressly limiting the thought to the judicial 
aspect (as, e. g., in Rom. 8! and Gal. 31), seem to forbid the exclusion 
of the former. That Paul sometimes associated the morally trans- 
forming power of Christ with his death clearly appears from Gal. 22%. 2 
and Rom. 6'* 1 (cf. also a clear expression of this idea in r Pet. r!» 1°), 
Probably, therefore, we must include the judicial aspect, and not ex- 
clude the ethical. That the apostle has the law chiefly in mind as an 
element of the present evil age from which the Christ by his death is to 
deliver men (see Bous. ad loc.) is improbable, not indeed because the 
thought itself is un-Pauline (see Rom. 10‘), but because the phrase 
“present evil age” is too general and inclusive to suggest a single 
element of that age so little characteristic of it as a whole as was the 
law. 


xarà, TÒ ÜéXnua Tov Oeod xal marpös av, “according to the 
will of our God and Father.” Whether these words are to be 
taken as limiting (a) ödvros or (b) &&eAnraı, or (c), the whole 
complex idea expressed by Tod ddvros . . . TovnpoÜ (movnpob 
alone is manifestly out of the question), can not be decisively 
determined. Most probably, however, the third construction 
is the true one. Twice before in this paragraph the apostle has 
closely associated together Jesus Christ and God the Father, 
first as the source of his own apostleship (v.!) and then as the 
source of grace and peace to those to whom he is writing. 
The present phrase emphasises once more essentially the same 


* The idea of removal from the present life by death or translation is itself naturally sug- 
gested by the words é« T. ai. v. &ssor. rov., but is rendered improbable by the usage of the 
word é¢féAnras (see above) and decisively excluded by the wholly un-Pauline character of 
the thought that the salvation through Christ shortens the earthly life of the saved. 
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thought, affirming that in the salvation provided for us (the 
pronouns 746v and 4s in v.* include both the apostle and 
his readers) through Christ’s gift of himself for us, God our 
Father also participates, the gift and its purpose being accord- 
ing to his will. Concerning the construction of 744» and the 
translation of tov deod wal TaTpós nudv, see detached note 


on Ilarnp as applied to God, pp. 388 f. 


B. d 1j ödEa eis Tos aldvas rÀv aldvær ayny. “to whom be 
the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” An ascription of praise to 
God for the gift of Christ and the deliverance accomplished 
through it. ö0£a (here only in Gal.) is frequent in Paul, with 
considerable variation of meaning. See Th. s.v. and Kennedy, 
St. Paul’s Conception of the Last Things, pp. 229 ff. Its sense 
here, “ praise,” comes down from the classic times, and is fre- 
quent in N. T. The article, when occurring, seems almost 
invariably to convey a reference to something which has just 
been mentioned; in this case, no doubt, the redeeming work of 
Christ. Cf. Rom. 11% 16? Eph. 3% Phil. 42° 2 Tim. 4'* Heb. 137! 
ı Pet. 4". Contrast Lk. 2! (where, however, the poetic form 
may rather be the cause of the omission of the article); Rom. 
15’ Phil. 2!!, The generic (or intensive) force of the article, 
such as apparently occurs in Rev. 7" and perhaps in 2 Pet. 318, 
is possible but less probable than the demonstrative force sug- 
gested above. On eis T. ai. T. alóvæv, see detached note on 
Aio, p. 426. 


'Aufj» (Heb. on, an adverb derived from jpx “to be firm,” 
Hiphil, “to believe," “to trust") is carried over into the N. T. vo- 
cabulary from the Hebrew. It is used in O. T. as confirming an oath 
(Num. 5% ef al.), as the solemn conclusion and confirmation of a doxol- 
ogy (Neh. 8* Ps. 41", etc.), and otherwise. The Lxx usually trans- 
late it by yévorro, but occasionally transliterate (1 Chron. 16% Neh. 
sı 8° 1 Esd. 9*' Tob. 8° 141), but none of these instances are at the end 
of a doxology or benediction. This usage, of which 3 Mac. 7” (see also 
4 Mac. 18%) apparently furnishes the earliest example, may have arisen 
from the custom of the congregation responding “ Amen" to the prayer 
offered by the leader. Cf. Neh. 8* 1 Cor. 14", and Frame on 1 Thes. 
34, also M. and M. Voc. s. v. 

On the relation between the salutations of the Pauline and other 
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N. T. letters, and the methods of beginning letters current among 
Greek, Roman, Jewish, and early Christian writers, see extended and 
instructive note in Hilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief, 1852, pp. 99 ff.; also 
respecting the classical Greek and Latin forms, Fritzsche on Rom. 1!; 
Wendland, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, III 3, Beilage r5, pp. 
411 f.; Ziemann, De Epistularum graecarum formulis, in Diss. phil. Hal. 
XVIII 4, 1910. Respecting the evidence of the papyri, see Lietzmann, 
Griechische Papyri, 1905; Witkowski, Epistulae graecae privatae, 1906, and 
Milligan, Selections from the Greek Papyri, 1910. Cf. Frame on 1 Thes. 
11, See also Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, pp. 30, 31. The following 
are typical examples: IM&rwv ’Apyétg Tapavrivp 25 xo&ctew (Epistle 
IX, Ed. Hermann, p. 58). M. Cicero salutem dicit P. Lentulo Procos. 
(Ed. Mueller, IV 1, pp. 1 f.); #47 egoy wohn wyatd (Ezr. 57); «olg 
ddedpoic totic xat” Alyurtov 'IouSalot; xalperv ol ddeAgol of év 'ItpocoAó- 
pots 'IouSatot xat ol év tH yao ths 'IouSatac, elofyny &yadtv (2 Mac. 1). 
xal ol dv th "loudalg xat 4 yepoucla xat "Ioüdas 'AotatoBoÓAq - - - xalottv 
xal dyıalvarv (2 Mac. 1'*), KaAaddtoc Aucla t xparloty hyeuéve dux 
qalpew (Acts 23%; cf. Acts 15"). "Imdvns tals decd ExxdAnotats cals dv 
th 'Aclgq- x&ptc dulv xal elpfyyn (Rev. 1). Tlodöxapxos - - - th éxxAnolg 
4o0 Oeo) tH xapotxoócp «Pu xxot;- Msos dulv xal elohyn xapd Oto 
(Polyc. Pkil). The following, from Milligan's Selections, show the 
usage of the papyri: TloAuxp&rns ta xaxol xalpeıv. ' AxoXAdytos Iro- 
Aenalaı tõ xatol xalpeıv. Daplav [a] "Adti che degit xActora 
xaloev. Obwv Tupkvwar rar rıumrärw: xAsiota Xalperv. 

These and other examples cited by the writers above referred to 
show (1) that both Greeks and Romans, if not also the Hebrews, fre- 
quently began a letter with the writer’s name; (2) that the naming of the 
person or persons addressed, usually in the dative, but sometimes in 
the vocative, was the general custom among Greeks, Romans, and 
Hebrews; (3) that to these two it was customary among the Hebrews 
to add the word o1v, or if writing in Greek, elpfvn, among the Greeks 
xalperv, with or without the addition of Aéye, and among the Romans 
salutem with or without dicii; (4) that the early Christian writers fol- 
lowed in general the usages then current in the Roman world, but in 
the exercise of that liberty which these usages themselves sanctioned, 
combined elements derived on the one side from the Greek custom and 
on the other from the Hebrew, and introduced also distinctly Christian 
elements. As a result there seems to have been created almost a 
standard Christian form (note the resemblance between the salutation 
of the Pauline letters, those ascribed to Peter, 2 and 3 Jn., the saluta- 
tion of Rev. 1‘, and those used by Clem. Rom. and Polycarp), yet one 
which was freely modified by each writer in adaptation to the particular 
occasion and persons addressed. Note the variations from the usual 
form in Jas. and the Ignatian letters, and the lack of salutation in ı Jn. 
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and Heb., though these latter are perhaps rather literary epistles than 
letters in the stricter sense. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, chap. I. 
In the creation of this general Christian form for beginning letters, the 
dates of the literature would suggest that Paul exerted a special influ- 
ence, though there can hardly have been any slavish, perhaps not even 
& conscious, copying of his form by others. 


2. Expression of indignant surprise at the threatened 
abandonment of his teaching by the Galatians, in 
which is disclosed the occasion of the letter (19-19). 


In place of the expression of thanksgiving or of praise 
to God with which in all the letters that bear Paul’s name, 
except ı Tim. and Titus, the paragraph immediately fol- 
lowing the address and salutation opens, there stands in this 
letter an expression of surprise and indignation; surprise that 
the Galatians are so quickly abandoning the gospel as they 
had received it from the apostle, and are on the point of accept- 
ing from others a perversion of it; indignation at those who 
are troubling them and seeking to pervert the gospel of the 
Christ. In this expression there is disclosed, as usually in the 
second paragraph of the apostle’s letters, the occasion of the 
epistle. 

*] marvel that ye are so quickly turning away from him who 
called you in the grace of Christ unto a different gospel, "which ts 
not another except in the sense that there are some who are troubling 
you and desire to pervert the gospel of the Christ. *But even if we 
or an angel from heaven shall preach unto you a gospel not in 
` accordance with that which we preached to you, let him be accursed. 
*As we said before, so now I say again, if any one is preaching 
to you a gospel not in accordance with that which ye received, let 
him be accursed. For am I now seeking the favour of men, or of 
God? Oram I now seeking to please men? If I were still pleas- 
ing men I should not be a servant of Christ. 

6. Gavudto drı obras Taxeus werarideode ard Tov Kadéoay 
Tos Upas Ev xapırı Xpiotov “I marvel that ye are so 
quickly turning away from him who called you in the grace of 
Christ.” The present tense of the verb petarlGecGe indicates 
clearly that when the apostle wrote the apostasy of the Gala- 
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tians was as yet only in process. They were, so to speak, on the 
point, or more exactly in the very act, of turning. The mind 
of the apostle wavers while he writes between hope and fear as 
to the outcome (4”: 510). The word Taxyévs might conceivably 
refer to the rapid development of the apostatising movement 
after it was once begun. But it is equally suitable to the usage 
of the word to take it in the sense of "soon" (cf. x Cor. 4!* Phil. 
21*. * Mt. 55 Mk. o**), and it is certainly far more probable 
that the apostle is here speaking of the brevity of the interval 
than of the rapidity of the process. The point from which this 
interval, which seems to the apostle so brief, is reckoned is left 
unstated, but that of which one most naturally thinks in speak- 
ing of an apostasy is the time of the original acceptance of that 
which is now abandoned—in this case the gospel—and this is 
also suggested by &ó rot xaddoavros and eis črepov evayyyeAuov, 

Little help is afforded by this expression towards the determi- 
nation of the date of the letter, since such a change as is here 
spoken of would doubtless seem to the apostle to have been 
quickly made if it took place at any time within a few years 
after the conversion of the Galatians. 

It is grammatically possible to take Tov «aAdaavros as limit- 
ing XpwrToU and so to render “from the Christ who called you 
in grace.” On this order of words see BMT 427; Gild. Sym. 
622, and cf. Gal. 3". The thought thus yielded would more- 
over be wholly appropriate to this situation, since the apostasy 
of the Galatians was from Christ and his grace. But Paul’s 
general use of the verb «a)éw (see below) must be regarded as a 
decisive objection to referring the phrase to Christ (as is done 
by Hier. Luth. Calv. Beng. et al.; cf. Wies. and Sief. ad loc.) or 
to Paul (as by Paulus, cited by Wies.), and as a convincing rea- 
son for here referring it to God (so Chrys. Wies. Mey. Sief. Ell. 
Ltft.). 


The verb perarféyus, meaning in the active, “to transfer,” “to re- 
move” (see, e. g., Heb. 11°) or “to alter," “to pervert” (Jude 4), is used 
in the middle or pass. with various constructions in the sense “to 
change [one’s opinion)”. Hdt. 719: ¿yò wav xal adtd¢ to&xouat xal thy 
dp petarlðeua: “I myself am changing and altering my opinion;" 
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Plato, Rep. 345 B: davepüs peratibece xal Jy uh dEaxxkra: “Change 
your mind openly, and do not [attempt to] deceive us.” Followed by 
dx, as here, in 2 Mac. 7%, it means “to turn from," “to apostatise from," 
petatdrevoy &xb tiv xaxoluv, “on condition of having apostatised from 
the ancestral [laws].” With xpéc, instead of sls as here, “to turn to” 
in Polyb. 26. 2¢. 

For various interpretations of oBtws cayéws, see Sief. who himself 
takes it to mean “rapidly,” “swiftly since it began.” 

In fifteen passages in the letters ascribed to Paul the writer attributes 
“calling” to God (Rom. 4!" 8% ott. % x Cor. 1° 71. 9 Gal. 155 x Thes. 23 
4" 5% 2 Tim. 1°, using the verb xaAéw; Rom. 112r Cor. 1 Eph. 11° Phil. 
3" 2 Tim. 1*, using xA$et), and never, except in the sense of “naming” 
or “inviting to a feast,” to any one else. The main features of the 
apostle's conception of this divine act appear clearly in the passages 
cited. It is in execution of his predetermined purpose (Rom. 815-29 
2 Thes. 215.14; cf. 2 Tim. 1°); an act of grace, not in accordance with men’s 
deserts (Gal. 1%; cf. 2 Tim. 1°); it is the divine initiative of the Christian 
life (1 Cor. 77-53), by which God summons men into the fellowship of 
his Son Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 1°; cf. Rom. 81*.*9), to live in sanctification 
(1 Thes. 4"), and peace (1 Cor. 7!* Col. 31°), and to attain unto salvation 
(2 Thes. 2"), God's kingdom and glory (1 Thes. 2"; cf. also 1 Tim. 6"). 
Though always spoken of as God's act, it may take place through the 
preaching of the gospel by men (2 Thes. 2"), and it is doubtless to the 
divine call, brought to the Galatians through his own preaching, that 
the apostle here refers. 

Paul's use of the terms “call” and “calling” is in general such as to 
suggest that he thought of those only as called who obeyed the divine 
summons (see esp. Rom. 8:549); of a rejected call at least he never 
speaks. Yet the present passage evidently speaks of the Galatians as 
on the point or in the act of turning from him who had called them. 
This apostasy, moreover, the apostle evidently regarded as a most 
serious matter, vitally affecting their relation to Christ (see esp. 5*). 
It can not therefore be unqualifiedly affirmed that Paul always con- 
ceived of “calling” as effectual in the sense that all who were called 
were surely destined unto eternal life. 

On the meaning of x&pıs, see on v.*. Modern commentators have 
generally given to the preposition &v either its instrumental force (see 
Th. év, I sd), or its causal and basal sense (see Th. I6c). In either 
case the grace of Christ is that which is manifested in his gift of him- 
self for men, and is conceived of specially in its relation to their en- 
trance into the kingdom of God; in the latter case, it is that on the 
ground of which, by virtue of which, men are called; in the former 
case, it is that by which the calling takes place. To these views there 
is no decisive objection either in the usage of the phrase “grace of 
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Christ” (see 2 Cor. 8 Rom. 5") or in the use of the preposition dv 
(see Th. u. s.). But (a) the grace of Christ is more commonly spoken 
of by Paul in its relation to the Christian in his Christian life (see 
Rom. 163* 2 Cor. 12° 13° Gal. 61* Phil. 4% 1 Thes. 5** 2 Thes. 31°; d. 
also Rom. 5*, and the benedictions in connection with the salutation 
of all the letters). (b) In the expression xaAéw év as used elsewhere 
by Paul (Rom. 9’ does not properly come into account, being from 
the Lxx, and xaAéw not being used in its special Pauline sense of the 
divine call into the kingdom), év is never either instrumental or causal, 
except possibly in 1 Cor. 7", but almost uniformly marks its object as 
the state or sphere in which the one called is, either (1) when he is 
called (x Cor. 7155.9), or (2) as the result of his call. In this latter 
case the phrase is pregnant and bears the meaning “call to be in” 
(1 Thes. 47 1 Cor. 7u Col. 3% (iv iv! cóuat) Eph. 4°; cf. Th. iv I 7, and 
tl; in r Cor. 1* Col. 31 2 Thes. 24). Usage evidently favours the meta- 
phorical local sense of the preposition, and, since x&pırı is evidently 
not the sphere in which the Galatians were when they were called, the 
pregnant use of the phrase is the more probable. (c) The sense yielded 
for this passage by taking x&otct as referring to the state in which the 
Galatians were called to be is much more suitable to the connection 
than that given by either of the other constructions. In speaking of a 
change of position on their part, it is more natural to refer to the state 
in which by God's call they are or should be than to emphasise the 
basis or instrument of God's call. The remarkable and surprising fact 
about their apostasy was that they were abandoning the position of 
grace, $. e., the relation towards God which made them the objects of 
the grace of Christ and participators in its benefits, to put themselves 
under law, which could only award them their sad deserts. On Paul's 
view of the nature of the change cf. 5* 3139-1, It is a further objection 
to the view that é is basal that while redemption is conceived of by 
Paul as based on the work of Christ (Rom. 3%), it is difficult to suppose 
that he would speak of God's call as being on the ground of the grace 
of Christ. It is rather his thought that the work of Christ has its basis 
in the love of God. See Rom. 5*f-. Nor is the thought that the call 
of God is by means of Christ's grace materially easier, for the expansion 
of this into "the announcement of the grace of Christ" is unwarranted 
by the language. 

The absence of the article before x4pırı has the effect, and is doubt- 
less due to the intention, of giving the word qualitative rather than 
individualising force. This in turn emphasises the folly of the con- 
duct of the Galatians. This shade of meaning can not well be expressed 
in English (which requires a definite article before “grace” because of 
the phrase that follows it) except by some such periphrasis as, “I mar- 
vel that ye are so quickly turning away from grace, that of Christ." 
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eis Erepov evayyédor, “unto a different gospel.” On the 
meaning of the word črepov, see detached note, p. 420. On 
evaryydAsov, see detached note, p. 422. It is evident that in 
the present passage, as indeed generally in this epistle, it is the 
doctrinal aspect of the gospel that the apostle has specially in 
mind. The questions at issue between Paul and his judaistic 
opponents did not at all concern the historical facts of the life 
of Jesus, nor did they so far as known have to do with the 
methods of carrying on the gospel work. They pertained 
rather to the way of acceptance with God and the significance 
of the Christ in relation to such acceptance. They were thus 
distinctly doctrinal questions. 

The preposition eis denotes mental direction (cf. Acts. 261* 
Rom. 2* ı Tim. ı°) and in view of the meaning and tense of 
nerarideode signifies "towards, with inclination to accept.” 
That Paul calls the. teaching of his opponents in Galatia a 
different “gospel” doubtless reflects the fact that they claimed 
for it the name "gospel," “good tidings”; they may even have 
described it in contrast with Paul's preaching, as a different 
gospel, črepov evaryyéMov. In what sense Paul was willing to 
apply to it the term "gospel? appears in what follows. _ 

T. 8 ovx éorw áXXo, ei un “which is not another except in 
the sense that." The relative 9 should undoubtedly be taken 
as referring neither to evayyéNov alone, nor to the whole state- 
ment uerarideode . . . evaryyéNov (reasons given below), but, 
as the manifest emphasis upon črepov in the preceding clause 
and the use of the partly antithetical dAXo in this clause sug- 
gests, to repov evayyy@Auov taken as a single term and designat- 
ing the erroneous teaching of the judaisers. The clause is thus 
a qualification of the preceding statement, intended to exclude 
the possible implication that that which the Galatians were 
urged to accept was really a gospel which might legitimately be 
substituted for that which Paul preached. On ei uý meaning 
“except” and introducing not a protasis but an exception, see 
Th. ei, III 8 c; BMT 274, 471. On ei u) meaning “except 
that," see Mk. 6° Rom. 14", and cf. Th. ei, III 8 b. 


Ox &AXo ef uh is taken in the sense “nothing else than" by Winer 
(Com. ad loc.), Grot., Rück., as also by Grimm (Th. ef III 8 c e), ARV. 
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marg. and Ram. (first choice; see also below), 5 being in this case 
referred not to &tepov sdayyéAtov, but to the fact related in wetaribecbe 
. . . edayyéAtov. To this construction there are several objections: (1) 
It makes the antithesis between &repov and GAAo only seeming and acci- 
dental, which is in view of Paul's usage rather improbable. See below 
on N. T. usage of these words. (2) It necessitates the supposition 
that Paul left the application of the term eéayyéAtov to the teaching 
of the judaisers unretracted. (3) The reference of 8 to the whole pre- 
ceding sentence is awkward and improbable. Following immediately 
upon Sregov edayyéAcov, and agreeing with it in gender and number, $ 
could scarcely be taken by the reader otherwise than as referring to 
this expression. If Paul had intended $ to refer to the entire preceding 
clause he would naturally have written & (cf. 4%) or «oüco y&p dorıv or 
roũto Bé dorıv.* (4) It gives to adx Mo el uf) the sense “not other 
than" (denying qualitative distinction), which is unsustained by usage. 
See for classical writers Jelf, 773. 5 860.7; Kühner-Gerth, 597 m. For 
‚ this idea the Lxx use odx &AX' fj (Gen. 2817), «t ( = 00x) 20 # (Mal. 
24), odx ef uh (Neh. 23); N. T. writers use ox Ados GAD’ $ (2 Cor. 1:5), 
oöx el uh (1 Cor. 10"), «c ( = oöx) ef wh (Rom. 11" Eph. 4°), but neither 
Lxx nor N. T. use oóx ZAAos sl uh.t 
By a still older view (Chrys., Thdrt., Luth., Beza, Beng., Koppe, 
de W., and Hilg., cited by Sief. ad loc.) 8 is referred to edayyéAtoy in 
the sense of the true gospel, the relative clause is taken as equivalent 
to ob yá&p cty do, and the ef uh clause is taken as adversative. 
This view is now generally recognised to be erroneous, and requires no 


* The relative 5 might indeed be taken to refer to érepov evayyéAov, the expression 
ova dAdo ei pý being still interpreted as meaning “not other than" or “nothing else than,” ` 
and against this the objection of Sief. (cf. also Wies.) that in that case örı must have been 
inserted, as in 2 Cor. 125, or eieiv omitted, is hardly valid in view of Mk. 6° Rom. 14. But 
there would still remain the first and fourth objections, and these, taken together, are decisive 

t The idea of qualitative non-distinction (“not other than," “the same as”) is, of course, 
not the same as (numerical) exception to a negative statement (“no other except," “none 
beside," or “not except"). For this latter the Lxx use ov« dAAos mAńy (Exod. 81* Isa. 45116 
Bel. 41); ov« ër: mAýy (Deut. 4%), derdg dAAos ovx (Isa. 261), our wapd£ (Isa. 45%), oùx ei pý 
(Neh. 25). N. T. writers use most commonly ov« (or ovdeic, undeis) ei pý (Mt. 119 178 arie 
Rom. 7! 13'- * 1 Cor. 1^, etc.), once ovx dAAos wAfr (Mk. 12%; quotation from Lxx), once 
@repox ova ei pý (Gal. 1), and once 4AAos ove ei pý (Jn. 6%). These last two expressions most 
closely resemble the one before us in v.?, Jn. 6", being the only ezact verbal parallel (and 
not even this in order of words) found in either Lxx or N. T. But in both these passages 
what is expressed is not qualitative non-distinction, but exception (rather loosely attached) 
to a preceding negative statement. They furnish no argument, therefore, for taking the 
present passage in the sense “not other than," but in so far as they weigh at all favour taking 
€i pý as introducing an exceptive clause, qualifying the preceding relatively complete state- 
ment, rather than as coalescing with the preceding dAAo to express a single idea, “not other 
than," “equivalent to saying." The use of ovdeis àAAos in Jn. r5% Acts 412, meaning “no 
one else." and of ov5Sév &AAo in Gal. $!* in the sense “nothing else” creates some probability 
that if Paul had meant here “nothing else than" he would have written ovSi» dAAo instead of 
ova G@AAo. But the fact that nowhere in Lxx or N. T. is oùôè» dAAo used in a phrase meaning 
“nothing else than” forbids laying stress on this argument. 
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extended discussion. Each element of it is in itself impossible: $ can 
not refer to ebay yéAtov alone in the sense of the (true) gospel, since this 
would involve au abrupt dropping from the mind of the emphatic ele- 
ment in the antecedent clause, and the mental substitution of a word 
(<6) having practically the opposite force; è oüx Korıy might possibly 
mean “for it is not,” but can not mean, as this interpretation requires, 
“there is not,” since the substantive element of 8 in this case altogether 
disappears; nor can el wf be merely adversative in force (see on 19). 

Ram., as stated above, prefers the first of these views, but as his 
second choice translates “another gospel, which is not different (from 
mine), except in so far as certain persons pervert the gospel of Christ." 
Kcepov edayyéAcov he refers to the teaching of the Twelve, which Paul 
affirms to be not really different from his own; the perverters of this 
gospel, which is common to Paul and the Twelve, he supposes to be 
the judaisers. Aside from the question whether Paul could by this 
language convey so complex an idea, and whether Paul really regarded 
his gospel as quite so closely identical with that of the Twelve as this 
interpretation supposes, the crucial question is whether it does justice 
to the relative meanings of Frepos and GAAog, and to this question it 
seems necessary to return a negative answer, and consequently to 
reject Ram.’s interpretation of the passage. See detached note on 
“Erepos and "AAAoc, p. 420. 

The balance of evidence therefore seems to require taking Erepov as 
meaning “different,” 4AAo in the sense “another” (additional) and 
translating 8 oöx oriy dAXo sl uh as above, “which is not another ex- 
cept in the sense that." "The only alternative is not, with Ram., to 
reverse this distinction between &tepo¢ and ZXXos, but to suppose that 
the two terms are entirely synonymous, the change being simply for 
variety of expression. In the latter case both words might consistently 
with Greek usage in general mean either “another” (second) numeri- 
cally distinct, or “different.” But the interpretation advocated above 
is more probable than either of these latter. In any case el uf retains 
its exceptive force, meaning here “except (in the sense that)." 


rıv& eicıw of Tapaccovres Upás kai ÜéXovres ueraarpéjyas 
TO evaryyéNoy Tov xpi ToU. “there are some who are troubling 
you and desire to pervert the gospel of the Christ." This is the 
first mention of those who were preaching the other gospel 
among the Galatians. The present tense of the verb indicates 
that they are still in Galatia, and that this letter is intended to 
combat them while they are in the very midst of their work. 
The verb tapdocw, prop. “to agitate physically " (Jn. 5”), much 
more frequently in N. T. means “to disturb mentally," with 
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excitement, perplexity, or fear (Mt. 2? Jn. 14! Acts 15%). Con- 
cerning the participle, or other attributive, with the article after 
an indefinite word like rıv& or a noun without the article, see 
W. XVIII 3; XX 4 (WM. pp. 136, 174), BMT 424, Bl. $ 412 
(73), Rad. p. 93, Gild. Syn. p. 283, Rob. p. 277. W. implies 
that Ttvés is here subject and oí rap. pred.; but the attributive 
construction is more probable; cf. chaps. 2% 3%. Observe in 
the use of ÓéXovres another indication that the Galatians have 
not yet succumbed to the influence of the judaising mission- 
aries. The troubling is a present fact. The perversion is as 
yet only a wish of the disturbers. 


Mexaoxoédo (in N. T. Acts 2%, here, and Jas. 4° only) means (1) “to 
turn," “to transfer," (2) “to change from one thing into another or 
from one state to another"; whether for better or for worse is not in- 
volved in the meaning of the word (Deut. 23° Sir. 111319); yet when the 

thing changed is right and good, to change it is naturally thought of as 
being to pervert it. 

On the meaning of xowtóc, see detached note on The Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, III, pp. 395 ff. Note that we should here trans- 
late “the gospel of the Christ," xpıords with the article being here, as 
usually, and always after tò «bay y£Xtov, not a proper name but a de- 
scriptive title, with tacit identification of the person referred to; as one 
would say “the Governor" or “the President,” leaving the hearer to 
supply the personal identification. 


8. àAXà xal éàv nueis f) dyyeros E ovpavod evayyeAlinraı 
Univ Tap ô eunyyelsvaueda vpiv, àvdÜeua Eoto. “But even 
if we or an angel from heaven shall preach unto you a gospel 
not in accordance with that which we preached to you, let him 
be accursed." This strong language shows how serious Paul 
considered the differences between his gospel and that which 
the Jewish Christian preachers were promulgating in Galatia. 
Contrast the language of Phil. 1!5!*, The antithesis expressed 
by @aAAd is probably between the disposition, which he suspects 
some of his readers may feel, to regard the gospel of Paul and 
that of the judaisers as, after all, not so very different, and his 
own strong sense of the serious difference between them. The 
clause, so far as yueis 9 dyyeXos È ovpavod is concerned, is 
concessive, being unfavourable to the fulfilment of the apodosis, _ 
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avadena &atw, and the xal is intensive, marking the extreme 
nature of the supposition. It is, of course, only rhetorically a 
possibility. In respect to the following words, rap’ 8, etc., the 
clause is causally conditional. See BMT 278, 281, 285 b. On 
the meaning of @yryeXos, see on 4M. 


NA Dial** Ath. Cy» Euthal. al. read ebayyeAlonra:; BDFGHL 
al. pler. Bas. read ebay yeA@nrat; Eus. Chr. Thdrt. Dam. have both -eyta 
and -Qwvat; KP 442, 460, 1908 al. read -Lerat. External evidence is 
indecisive as between -onrat and -Inrat. Intrinsically it is a little more 
probable that Paul would write -Inrat, implying a continuous propagand- 
ism, rather than -evtat, which might suggest a single occasion of preach- 
ing, contrary to the apostle’s doctrine. Transcriptional probability also 
favours -Inraı as more easily than either of the other forms, accounting 
for all the readings, each of the others arising from -ytat by the 
change of a single letter. It is also more probable that scribes would 
give to the apostle's anathema a harsher form by changing -Ima: to 
-avxat than that they would soften it by the reverse change. Ln. (mg.) 
Taf. WH. read -ontat. Ln. (txt.) Tr. Alf. Ell. Ltft. Weiss, Sief. Sd. read 
ntar. 

N°AD°KLP al. pler. d f Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl. pal.) Boh. read uty 
after edayyeA.; BH have it before the verb; N*Fer. G g omit it; D* Ath. 
Cyr* read bu&s after ebayyeA. The reading dya¢ may be set aside as 
weakly attested and probably due to the influence of du&s in v.*, yet 
it bears a certain testimony to the presence of a pronoun at this point. 
The witnesses to butv before the verb and those to duty after it furnish 
strong testimony to its presence in one place or the other, with a prob- 
ability in favour of the latter position. 

EbayyeA(ouat occurs first so far as observed in Aristoph. Eq. 643, 
Abyous &yaBods ebayyeAlcacbar teve (see Dalman, Words of Jesus, pp. 
102 ff). The active occurs first apparently in the Lxx, but is found 
also in secular writers after N. T. In the Lxx it is a translation of 
"t3, "to bring tidings,” "to bring good news.” In N. T. it is found 
in the active (Rev. 10? 14* only), in the middle frequently, and in the 
passive. The middle is accompanied by an accusative of content, 
with or without a dative of indirect object (Lk. 4* 8'), or by a dative 
(Rom. 1") or accusative (Acts 8**) of the person to whom the message 
is delivered without an accusative of content, or is used absolutely 
(1 Cor. x"). Except in Lk. 1!* and 1 Thes. 3° the accusative of content 
refers to the “gospel” message of salvation or to some phase of it. When 
used absolutely or in the passive the reference is to the proclamation 
of the gospel in the N. T. sense of the word. See note on sözyy&ktov, 
p. 422. Paul uses the word in the middle only, both with and without 
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accusative of content (see Rom. 1 15% ı Cor. 17! 9 16.18 151.2 3 Cor. _ 
109 r1! Gal. 1. ¢.11.16,83 413), and always, except in 1 Thes. 3° Rom. 
10% and this verse and the next, with reference to the preaching of his 
gospel. By the addition of xap’ $, etc., here and in v. *, the word is given 
a more general reference than to Paul's gospel in particular, yet doubt- 
less still refers to the preaching of the Christian gospel, not to the 
announcement of good tidings in general. It is equivalent to sbayyéAtov 
xnpbccerv, with edayyéAcov in’ the same breadth of meaning which is 
implied in Stepov ebayyétoy of v. *. On other ways of expressing sub- 
stantially the same idea as that of this v., see 1 Cor. 3!! 2 Cor. x14. 

It has been much disputed whether zap& in zap’ 5 signifies "contrary 
to," or "besides." But the room for dispute which usage permits is 
very narrow. The metaphorical uses of zap& in the New Testament 
are as follows: 

1. Beyond, passing a certain limit. (a) Beyond the measure or 
limit of: (i) in excess of (Rom. 12* 2 Cor. 8* Heb. 11" also Heb. 2°. °); (ii) 
in greater degree than (Luke 1r3* * Rom. 1% 14* Heb. 1°); (iii) in trans- 
gression of, contrary to (Acts 18:* Rom. 1% 41* 11% 16"); (b) after com- 
paratives, than (Luke 3" Heb. 1*3* 9% 114 1299; (c) after dAXos, than, 
except (1 Cor. 3!! and freq. in Greek writers). 

2. Aside from, except, lacking, used with a numeral, 2 Cor. 11%, and 
in Greek writers with other expressions suggesting number or quantity. 

3. Because of (1 Cor. 121. 1€). 

The use in the present passage evidently falls neither under 2 nor 3; 
nor under x (a) (i) or (ii); nor, because of the absence of a comparative 
or &%os, under (b) or (c). The meaning “beside, in addition to,” does 
not exist in N. T., nor have instances of it been pointed out in the Lxx 
or Greek writers. The nearest approach to it is that which is illus- 
trated in 1 Cor. 3*; but this sense apparently occurs only after dAAo«, 
which is not found in the present passage. It remains therefore to 
take zapd in this verse, and the following, in the sense common in classical 
writers and in N. T., “contrary to," 1, (a) (iii) above. It should be 
observed, however, that the fundamental meaning of xapé is “by the 
side of," then “beyond,” and that it acquires the meaning “contrary 
to" from the conception of that which goes beyond (and so transgresses) 
the limits of the object. This fundamental idea seems usually at least 
to línger in the word, suggesting not so much direct contradiction or 
denial, or on the other side merely addition, as exceeding the limits 
of a thing, e. g., a law or teaching—and so non-accordance with it. 
Cf. Rob., p. 616. This meaning suggested by the original sense of the 
preposition and by its usage is entirely appropriate to the present 
passage. The evidence of the letter as a whole indicates that the 
teachings of the judaisers, which Paul evidently has in mind here, were 
neither, on the one side, additions to his own teaching in the same 
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spirit as his, nor, on the other side, direct contradictions and denials of 
his, but additions which were actually subversive in effect. The trans- 
lation “other than” (RV., cf. Weizsäcker) is not quite accurate, because 
it suggests any variation whatever from Paul’s message. “Contrary 
to” (RV. mg.) slightly exaggerates this idea of contrariety, suggesting 
direct contradiction. ‘Not in accordance with" or “at variance 
with” seems to come nearest to expressing the idea of the Greek. 

The words &vá8eu.z and dvkönua were originally simply variant spell- 
ings of the same word. The latter word meant in Homer “an orna- 
ment,” in Herodotus, ef al., “votive offering" set up in a temple. 
“Votive offering” is perhaps in fact the older sense. In this 
sense dváüeua appears in Greek writers from Theocritus down. In 
the Lxx, however, it is used to translate o^n, a thing devoted to 
God for destruction, a thing accursed. In the mss. of the Lxx and 
Apocr. évé0nua and dváðeua are for the most part consistently distin- 
guished, the former signifying “a votive offering," the latter “a thing 
accursed, devoted to destruction" (Lev. 27%* Deut. 13" t1), etc., or 
“a curse" (Deut. 139 207), But variant readings appear in 
Deut. 7% bis Jud. 161 wı 3 Mac. 3". In N. T. dvéOqua, found only in 
Lk. 21° (even here NADX read &váOeua), means “a votive offering"; 
dváOsua in Rom. 9° 1 Cor. 12° 16? means “a thing (or rather a person) 
accursed”; in Acts 23" “a curse," a vow taken with an oath, a mean- 
ing found also in an Attic inscription of the first or second century 
A. D. (see Deissmann in ZniW. II 342), and hence doubtless a current 
use of the term in Common Greek, as it is also in modern Grk. Cf. 
M. and M. Voc. s.v. The former of these two meanings differs from 
the common Lxx sense of dvá9eua in that it denotes not so much a 
thing devoted to God to be destroyed (see, e. g., Josh. 67-*) as one 
under the curse of God. See esp. Rom. 9*. In this sense the word must 
be taken in the present passage. How this condemnation of God 
would express itself is not conveyed in this word. Taken in their 
literal sense the words áv&Oeua šotw (on the use of the imper. see Rob. 
P- 939) are the opposite of the benediction in v. ®; they are a petition 
that the person referred to may be deprived of God's grace, and instead 
be the object of his disapproval. Precisely what thought the expres- 
sion represented in Paul's mind is difficult to determine, because it is 
impossible to know precisely how largely the hyperbole of impassioned 
feeling entered into the words. For the evidence that &váOeua does 
not here or in N. T. generally refer to excommunication, as some older 
interpreters maintained, see Wieseler's extended note on this passage. 


9. dx "rpoeu.prjkapev, kal äprı Tav Aéyw, “ As we said before 
so now I say again." The rpo- in Tpoeiprikauev may mean 
“ before” either in the sense “on a former occasion," as, e. g., in 
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2 Cor. 7? Heb. 4’, or in a predictive sense ‘before the event 
spoken of," as in Mk. 13? Rom. 9?* 2 Cor. 13°. The two ideas 
are indeed not mutually exclusive. But the fact that v.?*, 
which is distinctly said to be a repetition of the utterance re- 
ferred to in *poetprikauer, is not a prediction shows that mpo- 
refers to a previous utterance of these words. This previous ut- 
terance, however, is not that of v.8, but something said on a pre- 
vious occasion, as e. g.,ona visit to Galatia, orina previous letter. 
Paul does, indeed, not infrequently use a plural in speaking of 
himself alone, and even change abruptly from plural to singulat 
(see 1 Thes. 2!* 31. * 2 Cor. 1!?f-: % ro? 11%, and Dick, Der schrift- 
stellerische Plural bei Paulus, pp. 143 ff.), and mpoepheapev 
could in itself refer to something just said in the letter (see 
2 Cor. 7). But the use of dpr here implying difference of 
time between the two utterances excludes the supposition that 
he is here referring to words just written down. Since we 
know of no previous letter to the Galatians, the previous utter- 
ance was probably made by Paul (or by Paul and his com- 
panions—on this point the plural can not in view of 2 Cor. 1!*t- 
and other passages cited above be said to be decisive) when he 
was in Galatia. On which of the two occasions on which he 
had probably already visited the Galatians (47) this warning 
was given, depends somewhat on the question of the chronology 
of these visits, itself turning in large part on the location of 
the churches. See Introd., p. xxi. The very fact that he felt 
it necessary to utter such & warning as this suggests an al- 
ready existing danger. If the churches, being in northern 
Galatia, were founded on his second missionary journey, there 
might easily have been occasion for such a warning on his first 
visit to them. If, on the other hand, the churches were in 
southern Galatia, and hence founded on the first missionary 
journey, it is less probable that he had occasion at that time 
to utter so pointed a warning, and more likely that he refers 
to something said on the occasion of his second visit. 

The perfect tense of xpoetpfiayusy marks this saying as not simply a 


past fact, but as one of which the result remains, doubtless in 
tbat they remember (or may be assumed to remember) the utterance 
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of the saying. BMT 74, 85. The tense therefore conveys an appeal 
to their memory of the utterance. This reference to the existing result 
of the saying can not be expressed in English except by an interjected 
clause, “as we told you and you remember," and inasmuch as the use 
of the English perfect in such a connection suggests a recent action— 
in this case most naturally an utterance just made in the preceding 
sentence—the best translation is the simple past, which though it leaves 
unexpressed 2 part of the meaning of the Greek, has at least the advan- 
tage of not expressing anything not conveyed by the Greek. BMT 82. 

The strict force of xa( before dox: is doubtless adverbial, “also,” but 
English idiom in such a case prefers the simple “so.” Cf. Jn. 69 13% 
I Cor. 15°. The fuller and more definitely comparative expression 
ocu xal occurs 1 Cor. 15% Gal. 4”, etc. ote, frequent in papyri, of 
strictly present time (M. and M. Voc. s. v.), is cited by Nägeli, Wort- 
schais, p. 78, as a word of the unliterary Kotvh; yet see numerous 
classica] exx. in L. & S. l 


el tis buds evayyeAltera map’ 8 maperdfpere, àvdÜeua éco», 
* If any one is preaching to you a gospel not in accordance with 
that which ye received, let him be accursed." "This sentence dif- 
fers from that of v.8 in two respects which affect the thought: 
(1) the element of concession and improbability disappears in the 
omission of ueis 7) d'yyeXos EE ovpavod; (2) the form of the 
condition that suggests future possibility is displaced by that 
which expresses simple present supposition, and which is often 
used when the condition is known to be actually fulfilled. The 
result is to bring the supposition closer home to the actual case, 
and since it was known both to Paul and his readers that the 
condition e tis .. . mapeAaßere was at that very time in 
process of fulfilment, to apply the ávd6eua éorw directly to 
those who were then preaching in Galatia. 

10. aprı yap avOperrous melðw 4 tov Gedy; “For am I now 
seeking the favour of men, or of God?" aprt, now, i. e., in these 
utterances. The apostle evidently refers to a charge that on 
previous occasions or in other utterances he had shaped his 
words so as to win the favour of men. A similar charge was 
made by his opponents at Corinth, 2 Cor. 1o!. meid® means 
“to win the favour of," “to conciliate,” as in 2 Mac. 4 Mt. 28* 
Acts 12%, The present tense, by reason simply of the meaning 
of the word and the idea of action in progress suggested by 
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the tense, has the meaning, “ to seek the favour of." BMT 
11; GMT 25. 


The force of y&p is difficult to determine. If, indeed, as Win. Th. 
Preusch. ei al. affirm, y&p has a conclusive or illative force (derived, as 
some maintain, from its etymological sense as compounded of yé and 
Gea), this meaning would be most suitable. The apostle would in that 
case draw from his preceding sentence the inference, expressed in a 
rhetorical question, that he is not pleasing men (as has been charged 
against him), but God. Or if it had the asseverative force attributed 
to it by Hoogeveen ei al. (see Misener, The Meaning of l'&o, Baltimore, 
1904), this would also yield a suitable meaning: “Surely I am not now 
pleasing men, am I?" But most of the N. T. passages cited by Th. 
ei al. as examples of the illative sense are as well or better explained 
as in some sense causal, and though there remain a very few which it 
is difficult to account for except on the assumption of an asseverative or 
illative force, whether primitive or derived (see Acts 16° Phil. 1°), yet 
in view of the preponderance of evidence and judgment that all the 
uses of y&p are to be explained from its causal force (see Misener, 
op. cit.), and the fact that the only two N. T. cases that obstinately 
refuse to be reduced to this category are in condensed exclamatory 
phrases, we do not seem to be justified in assuming any other than a 
causal force here. In that case it must be either confirmatory—“ and 
I mean what I say, for am I now?" etc.—or, explanatory and defen- 
sive, justifying the use of the strong and harsh language of vv.’ *— 
“and this I am justified in saying, for am I now?" etc. Of these two 
explanations the second is the more probable, since the preceding 
expression is already sufficiently strong and would naturally call for 
justification rather than confirmation. To this as to any form of the 
view that makes y&p causal, it is indeed an objection that the clause 
introduced by y&p ought naturally to be either a positive assertion, or 
a question the answer to which is to the opponent in argument so 
evident and unquestionable that it has the value of a proved assertion. 
See, c. g., Jn. 7* Acts 8" 19% r Cor. 11%. But this latter is precisely 
what this question does not furnish. To those to whom Paul is ad- 
dressing himself it is by no means self-evident and unquestionable that 
he is concerned to win the favour of God and not of men. But doc with 
its backward reference to the strong language of the preceding sentences 
suggests that this language itself is appealed to as evidence that the 
apostle is not now seeking to please men but God, which fact, as y&p 
shows, he in turn employs to justify the language. It is as if one 
reproved for undue severity should reply, “My language at least proves 
that I am no flatterer," the answer tacitly implying that this fact 
justified the severity. Such a mode of expression is not impossible to 
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one writing under strong emotion, and this interpretation furnishes 
the most probable explanation of both det: and yáp. 


N Into &vOparrow &péckew; “Or am I seeking to please 
men?" "These words only repeat a little more distinctly the 
thought of the preceding clause, $nr® apéoxew taking the 
place of 7re(Üe and expressing the idea of attempt more defi- 
nitely. 

ei rt avOparrrows peskov, Xpurrov SodA0s ov« Av num. “If 
I were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 
A supposition contrary to fact (BMT 248), implying that he is 
no longer pleasing men, and that he is a servant of Christ. The 
imperfect 7peowov is doubtless like the melĝw above, conative, 
not resultative. This is the usual force of the progressive tenses 
in verbs of pleasing, persuading, and the like, which by their 
meaning suggest effort, and there is no occasion to regard the 
present instance as exceptional. That which the apostle says 
would prove him not to be a servant of Christ is, not a being 
pleasing to men, but an endeavour to please men. The expres- 
sion is moreover comparative rather than absolute, signifying 
not the intention under any circumstances or in any degree to 
please men, but to please men in preference to God, as is im- 
plied in the preceding &v@porrous . . . 4 röv edv, and for his 
own advantage and convenience as the whole context suggests. 
There is no contradiction, therefore, between this assertion and 
that of ı Cor. 10”: mdyra mäcıy àpéako, um Inrav TO duavroü 
otphopoy &XXà TÒ TOv TroXXàv, Iva coat. The meaning 
- ascribed to the sentence by some of the Greek expositors and 
by a few moderns, according to which it expresses the course 
which the apostle would voluntarily have pursued if he had 
been seeking to win the approval of men, “I would not have 
entered the service of Christ but would have remained a Phari- 
see," would almost of necessity have been expressed by our dv 
dyevöunv “I should not have become.” On Xpiccrov without the 
article, as a proper name, cf. on TOU xpıoTov in v.’, and detached 
note on The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, III, p. 396. The 
whole sentence ei ér: . . . janv is doubtless, though its rela- 
tion to the preceding is not marked by any conjunction (the 
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yap of TR. having no sufficient authority), a confirmation of 
the implied answer to the questions of the first part of the verse. 
The appeal, however, is not to the fact that he was a servant of 
Christ—this his opponents to whose criticisms he is at this 
moment addressing himself, would not have conceded—but to 
his own consciousness of the incongruity of men-pleasing and 
the service of Christ. It is as if he should say: “Surely I am 
not now a men-pleaser, for I myself recognise that that would 
make me no longer a servant of Christ.” 

The connection of this verse with v.® is so obviously close, 
and vv. 4.12 so clearly enter upon a new phase of the letter, 
that it is difficult to see how WH. could have made the 


paragraph begin at v., RV. is obviously right in beginning 
it at v. €, 


It has been urged against taking fjoeoxov as conative that the closely 
preceding dpsoxerv is evidently not conative, since the idea of attempt 
is separately expressed in Ira. The objection, however, is of little 
force. The Greek verb dpéoxw in the present system means either ‘to 
be pleasing to" or (as nearly as it can be expressed in English) “to 
seek to please.” With a verb which by its tense suggests the idea of 
attempt, but only suggests it, the conative idea may be separately 
expressed, as in Unté dpéoxetv, or may be left to be conveyed by the 
tense only, as in fjoecxov. 

"Ex “still” (1) primarily a temporal particle marking action as 
continuing, “then as before,” or “now as heretofore,” is also used (2) 
to denote quantitative or numerical addition (ër: Iva f) 360, “one or two 
more,” Mt. 1819), and (3) logical opposition («t Ett x&yà ac duaprwäbs 
xolvouat: “why am I nevertheless judged as a sinner?” Rom. 3"). The 
second and third uses, of course, spring from the first, and occasional 
instances occur in which one or the other of these derived ideas is asso- 
ciated with the temporal idea and modifies it. See, e. g., Heb. 114. In 
the present passage ër: might be (a) purely temporal, the comparison 
being with his pre-Christian life when he was not a servant of Christ; 
(b) purely temporal, the comparison being with a previous period of 
his Christian life when he was seeking to please men and, consequently, 
was not a servant of Christ; (c) purely temporal, the comparison being | 
with a previous period of his Christian life, when, as alleged by his oppo- 
nents, he was seeking to please men; or (d) temporal and adversative, 
Ect, meaning “still, despite all that I have passed through." The 
interpretation (b) is excluded by the practical impossibility that Paul 
could characterise any part of his Christian life as one in which he 
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was not a servant of Christ. The adversative rendering (d) is rendered 
improbable by the fact that his recent experiences were not such as 
to be specially calculated to eradicate the tendency to men-pleasing; 
rather, if anything, there was in them a temptation to seek to please 
men, a temptation to which his opponents alleged he had yielded. 
The interpretation (c) probably is correct to this extent, that the 
apostle has in mind the charges that have been made against him 
respecting his recent conduct as a Christian apostle, and means to say 
that whatever may have been alleged respecting that past conduct, 
now at least it cannot be charged that he is still seeking to please men. 
Yet it is doubtful whether the reference is solely to an alleged pleasing 
of men, and in so far as Et: implies a comparison with anything actual 
in the past, it must be with the days of his Phariseeism. For though 
Paul was perhaps less affected by the desire for the praise of men 
(Mt. 6°. s 10 2331), having more desire for righteousness and divine 
approval, than most of his fellow Pharisees (Gal. ı' Phil. 3°), yet he 
would doubtless not hesitate to characterise that period of his life as 
one of men-pleasing as compared with his Christian life. The thought 
is therefore probablyx “If I were still pleasing men, as was the case in 
the days of my Phariseeism, and as my opponents allege has been 
recently the case, I should not be a servant of Christ.” 

AoüAoe, properly “a slave, a bondservant,” is frequently used by 
N. T. writers to express their relation and that of believers in general 
to Christ and to God. The fundamental idea of the word is subjection, 
subservience, with which are associated more or less constantly the 
ideas of proprietorship by a master and service to him. The d0dA0¢ 
is subject to his master (xóptoc, 3eoxétys), belongs to him as his prop- 
erty, and renders him service. As applied to the Christian and de- 
scribing his relation to Christ or God the word carries with it all three 
of these ideas, with varying degrees of emphasis in different cases, the 
fundamental idea of subjection, obedience, on the whole predominat- 
ing. At the same time the conception of the slave as one who serves 
unintelligently and obeys from fear, is definitely excluded from the 
idea of the 800A0¢ Xpratod as held by Paul and other N. T. writers; 
BouAsla in this sense is denied, and vlo0ec(a affirmed in its place (Gal. 
41-7 Rom. 81:5 16; cf. also Jn. 1515 Eph. 65-3). The statement of Cremer 
correctly represents the thought of N. T. in general: “The normal 
moral relation of man to God is that of a SoüAoc tod 6203, whose own 
will though perfectly free is bound to God." It is evidently such a full 
but free service of Christ that Paul has in mind here in the use of the 
term SoüAoc Xprotod. The effort to please men conflicts with and 
excludes unreserved obedience to Christ. Cf. Deissmann, New Light 
from the Ancient East, p. 381. 
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IL PERSONAL PORTION OF THE LETTER. 


THE GENERAL THEME ESTABLISHED BY PROVING THE 
APOSTLE’S INDEPENDENCE OF ALL HUMAN AU- 
THORITY AND DIRECT RELATION TO CHRIST 
(111-21). 


I. Proposition: Paul received the gospel not from men, 
but immediately from God (1. 12), 


Beginning with these verses, the apostle addresses him- 
self to the refutation of the charges and criticisms of the 
judaising teachers, and to the re-establishment of himself and 
his gospel in the confidence of the Galatians; and first of all, 
doubtless as against an assertion of his opponents that he had 
never received (from Jerusalem) a commission authorising him 
to set himself up as a teacher of the religion of Jesus, he affirms 
his entire independence of all human authority or commission, 
and his possession of his gospel by virtue of a divine revelation 
of Jesus Christ. 

uFor I declare to you, brethren, that the gospel that was preached 
by me is not according to man; "for neither did I receive it from 
man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me through revelation of 
Jesus Christ. 

11. Tvoplio yap ipiv, aderpol, “For I declare to you, breth- 
ren.” The verb yvwpilw suggests a somewhat formal or solemn 
assertion. Cf. x Cor. 12? 15! 2 Cor. 8! Eph. 1°, the similar ex- 
pression ov 6640 ayvoeiv in Rom. 1} 11% 1 Cor. ro! 12! 2 Cor. 
1* 1 Thes. 4", and M. and M. Voc. on yvwpifa and Yırworı, 
The assertion that follows is in effect the proposition to the prov- 
ing of which the whole argument of 13-22! is directed. This 
relation of vv.: to what follows remains the same whether 
we read é or ydp. Only in the latter case the apostle (as in 
Rom. 1!*) has attached his leading proposition to a preceding 
statement as a justification of it, not, however, of v.10, which 
is itself a mere appendix to vv. ** and almost parenthetical, 
but of the whole passage, vv. **, as an expression of his surprise 
at their apostasy and his stern denunciation of those who are 
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leading them astray. See a somewhat similar use of ydp at 
the beginning of a new division of the argument in Rom. 1"8; cf. 
also Rom. r!^", The word “brethren,” &deXbol, doubtless 
here, as almost invariably in Paul's epistles, signifies fellow- 
Christians. See more fully in fine print below, and on v. *. 


Tp after ywellw is the reading of N* BD*FG 33 dfg Vg. Dam. 
Victorin. Hier. Aug.; 3€: N*AD^«t« KLP, the major portion of the 
cursives. Syr. (psh. harcl. pal.) Boh. Ori»t. Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thdrt. 
al The preponderance of evidence for y&o is very slight. Both readings 
must be very ancient. y&p is the reading of the distinctively Western 
authorities, and 86 apparently of the Alexandrian text. But which in 
this case diverged from the original can not be decided by genealogical 
evidence. The group BDFG supporting yé&, and that supporting 
3é, viz., NAP al, each support readings well attested by internal 
evidence. See Introd., p. lxxx. The addition of 33 to the former group 
in this case somewhat strengthens it, and throws the balance of evidence 
slightly in favour of y&p. Internal evidence gives no decided ground of 
preference for either against the other, and the question must appar- 
ently be left about as it is by WH., y&p in the text as a little more prob- 
ably right, 5é on the margin as almost equally well attested. If 5€ 
is the true reading, it is probably resumptive in force (Th. s. 2. 7; 
W. LIII. 7 b; Rob. p. 1185 init.), marking a return to the main thought 
of the superhuman authority of the gospel after the partial digression 
of v. 1*, ; 

Among the Jews it was customary to recognise as brethren all the 
members of a given family or tribe (Lev. 25* Num. 16:9), and indeed 
all members of the nation (Lev. 19! Deut. r'* 3 Mac. 1! Acts 7! 
Rom. 9°). Papyri of the second century B. c. show that members of 
the same religious community were called d3eAgol. See M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. The habit of the Christians to call one another brethren 
may have been the product in part of both these older usages. In the 
Christian usage the basis of the relation is purely religious, family and 
national lines, as well as lines of merely personal friendship, being dis- 
regarded. Thus while the brethren mentioned in v.* were presumably 
Jews, those who are here addressed as brethren were Gentiles. Cf. 
also Acts 152. According to the gospels Jesus had taught that they are 
his brethren who do God's will, and they brethren to one another 
who unite in recognising Jesus himself as Master. Mk. 3*'-* Mt. 23°. 
In Paul the emphasis of the term is upon the fraternal, affectionate, 
mutually regardful attitude of Christians to one another (1 Cor. su 6*-* 
811-9 1588 2 Cor. 1! 2? Rom. 1416 1 u), though the suggestion of a com- 
mon relationsbip to Christ and God is not wholly lacking (see Rom. 
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81*. m. 15), and the use of it constitutes an appeal to all those relations 
of affection and fellowship which Christians sustain to one another by 
virtue of their common faith, and membership in one body (1 Cor. 
1214.). On later Christian usage, see Harnack, Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity, I 405 f. 


TO evayyédov Td evayyekiobey in’ euod Or. ovx darıv Kata 
dxOperrorv "that the gospel that was preached by me is not ac- 
cording to man.” 10 evanyyedAuov, logically the subject of gore, 
is, by a species of attraction common both in classical writers 
and N. T. (Jelf 898. 2; W. LXVI 5 a) introduced as the ob- 
ject of yvapifo. On the meaning of evayyddor, see detached 
note, p. 422, and on evayyedober see on v.*. On the use of the 
verb with an accusative of content, or in the passive with a 
subject denoting the gospel or its content, see vv. !*33 Lk. 8! 
16** ı Cor. 15! 2 Cor. r17. The aorist tense, evaryryedioO&, is 
probably used in preference to the present because Paul has in 
mind at this moment the gospel not as that which he is wont 
to preach, or is now preaching, but as that which was preached 
by him to the Galatians. That the gospel preached by him is 
always the same is at once suggested, however, by the use of 
the present tense, éorsy. A converse use of aorist and present 
occurs with similar effect in 2°, avedeunv avrois TO evayyeiuov 


ö anpucae, 


Kara d6oexov, a phrase used by Greek writers from Aeschyl. down 
(see Wetst. on Rom. 3°), but in N. T. by Paul only, is of very general 
significance, the noun being neither on the one hand generic (which 
would require tov dv6owxov) nor individually indefinite, “a man,” but 
merely qualitative. The preposition signifies “according to," “agree- 
ably to,” “according to the will or thought of,” or “after the manner 
of” (see it used similarly in the phrases xatd 8e6v, Rom. 8* 2 Cor. 7% 8, 
xatà xbptov, 2 Cor. 11’, and xara Xptarbv 'Inso0v, Rom. 15°), and the 
whole phrase means “human” or “humanly,” “from a human point 
of view," “according to human will or thought”: Rom. 3° 1 Cor. 3° 9° 
ı5® Gal. 34%. Respecting its precise force here there are three possi- 
bilities: (a) As in ı Cor. 9* it may signify “according to the thought 
of man," i. e., of human authority; (b) under the influence of the idea 
of a message in séayy@tov it may mean “of human origin"; (c) it may 
convey simply the general idea “human” without more exact dis- 
crimination. There is no decisive ground of choice among these, but 
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the last seems more consistent both with the usage of the phrase and 
with the context; notice that v.1? covers both source and method of 
origin, and does not specifically mention authority. The suggestion of 
Bous. (SNT.) that it means “self-originated,” “eigene Phantasie," is 
not sustained by usage, and is excluded by the next two clauses, o056 
... 68:8&x0nv, in which it is in effect defined. 


12. ovde yàp yò mapa àvÜpérrov mapeiaßov avró, “for 
neither did I receive it from man.” This is the first step of the 
proof of the preceding general statement that his gospel is not 
a human message. Like the proposition itself it is negative, 
denying human source. ovdé coupled with ydp may (1) serve 
to introduce a statement of what is at the same time a fact 
additional to the one already stated and an evidence for it, as 
is the case especially in arguments from analogy (see Lk. 20** 
Jn. 52 Acts 4 Rom. 87), or (2) 008€ may throw its force upon a 
single term of the sentence, suggesting a comparison of the 
case mentioned with some other case previously mentioned or 
in mind. On this latter view the comparison would doubtless 
be with the Twelve, who, it is taken for granted, received the 
gospel otherwise than from man. ‘This comparison itself, how- 
ever, may be of either one of two kinds: (a) It may be com- 
parison simply and, so to speak, on equal terms, “For neither 
did I any more than they receive it, etc." (Cf. Jn. 75, as inter- 
preted in AV., “for neither did his brethren believe on him.” 
See also a similar use of ovöe without ydp in Mk. 11%; or (b) it 
may be ascensive comparison: “For not even I, of whom, not 
being of the Twelve, it might have been supposed that I must 
have received the gospel from men, received it thus” (cf. 
Gal. 6%). Of these three views the first (maintained by Sief.) 
is most in accord with N. T. usage of oùôè ydp (see exx. above), 
but is objectionable because the statement here made can not 
easily be thought of as a co-ordinate addition to the preceding, 
and because the presence of yó, emphatic by the mere fact of 
its insertion, almost requires that ovdé shall be interpreted as 
throwing its force upon it. The second view, 2(a), is more 
probable than the third, 2(b); the implication of the latter 
that his receiving his gospel otherwise than from man is in a 
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sense an extreme case seems foreign to the state of mind of the 
apostle as it appears in this chapter. The objection that there 
is no ground for assuming a comparison with the Twelve is 
without force; the whole tenor of this chapter and the follow- 
ing goes to show that Paul’s commission had been declared to 
be inferior to that of the Twelve, and that he has this in mind 
throughout his defence; when, therefore, by the use of éyó he 
indicates that he is comparing himself with some one else as 
respects the source of his gospel, we scarcely need to be informed 
that the unexpressed term of the comparison is the Twelve. 


The verb zapaàaußávw bears in N. T. two meanings: (1), To take to 
or along with one's self,” “to accept." (2) “To receive something 
transmitted to one." The latter is the uniform or all but uniform use 
in Paul. 1 Cor. r13 153 Gal. 1* Phil. 4* Col. 2* (?) 4” (?) 1 Thes. 2 
4! 2 Thes. 3°, and is the undoubted meaning here. 

xapd dvY0pó xou. The original force of xao& with the genitive is “from 
beside," denoting procession from a position beside or with some one. 
In N. T. precisely this sense is rare (Jn. 15** 16"), but in the majority 
of instances the meaning is one which is derived from this. Thus both 
in Greek writers and in N. T. it is used after verbs of learning, hearing, 
inquiring, issuing, receiving, yet often in a sense scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of &xé. With Mk. 5* cf. Lk. 8**, and with Mt. 12% cf. 
Lk. 1:5, When used after a verb which implies transmission, espe- 
cially a compound of xap&, xao& before the noun apparently acquires 
by association the sense “along from," marking its object as source, 
but at the same time as transmitter from a more ultimate source. 
Such seems to be the force of the preposition in 1 Thes. 2" 4! 2 Thes. 3°; 
it is also entirely appropriate to the first instance of its occurrence in 
Phil. 415; its use the second time may be due either to the fact that 
Paul avoided the suggestion of a different relation in the two cases 
which a change to x6 would have conveyed, or even to a desire deli- 
cately to hint a divine source back of the Philippians themselves, mak- 
ing them also transmitters. This latter instance seems in any case 
to be strongly against the view of Winer (WM. p. 463 f. n.) and Mey. 
on 1 Cor. 11” that xapé means “directly from." On the other hand, 
Ltít.'s view that “where the idea of transmission is prominent xapé& 
will be used in preference to åxå,” whether the object be the immediate 
or the remote source, is not sustained by the evidence as a whole. 
Not only is xao& often used of ultimate source, with no suggestion of 
transmission, but &xé is used, in 1 Cor. 11% at least, when the idea of 
transmission is suggested by the verb, and in every instance where 
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aod is used before a transmitting source, the idea of transmission is 
suggested by the verb or context, and the object is the mediate source. 
To this rule Phil. 4'* is, as remarked above, probably no exception. 
The force of zap& accordingly in the present phrase zapd dvöpwrou, joined 
with xapéAafov, which distinctly suggests receiving by transmission, is 
probably “along from,” and taken with 0086 the phrase denies that the 
gospel which Paul preached was received by him from men as the 
intermediate source. This, of course, carries with it, also, the denial 
of man as the ultimate source, since the supposition of an ultimate 
human source with a divine mediate source is excluded by its own 
absurdity. In effect, therefore, zao& in the present phrase covers the 
ground more specifically covered in v.! by &xó and &té. 

*AvOpe@rou is probably to be taken as in 3:’ dv@pdrxou in v. ! in the most 
general qualitative sense, not as having reference to any individual; 
it is hence to be translated “from man,” rather than “from a man.” 
Cf. on v.!, and see Jn. 5™. 


obre ed:ddyOny, “nor was I taught it.” To the denial of 
man as the source from which he received his gospel the apostle 
adds as a correlative statement a denial of instruction as the 
method by which he obtained it. This was, of course, precisely 
the method by which the great majority of the Christians and 
even of the Christian teachers of that day had received the 
gospel. It had been communicated to them by other men. 
Cf. the case of Apollos, Acts 18%. 26, of Timothy, 2 Tim. 3%, and 
the frequent use of the word “teach” in reference to the work 
of apostles and preachers in general: Acts 4!* 58 207° ı Cor. 4” 
Col. 1%, etc. The apostle characterises his as an exceptional 
case. As a pupil of the Pharisees he had been taught some- 
thing very different from the gospel, but he had had no 
connection with those who at the beginning were the teachers 
of the gospel. See the reference to these facts in vv. 13-7, 


Otdé before é3:3. is read by NAD*FGP 31, 104, 326, 436, 442 Boh. 
Eus. Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thdrt. Dam.; ofte by BD°KL Oec. al. Since 
the latter evidence proves that oðďte is not simply an idiosyn- 
crasy of B., and the Western authorities are almost unanimously on 
the side of 0086, the probability is that o036 is a Western digression 
from the original reading ofte, produced either by accidental assimila- 
tion to the preceding 0034 or by correction of the unusual combination 
o086 . . . olte. Cf. WM. pp. 617 f. 

The oU«s before 43:3. can not be regarded as strictly correlative to 063é 
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at the beginning of the verse, since 0884 and obrte are not correlative 
conjunctions (WM. p. 617), the “neither . . . nor” of the English 
translation by its suggestion of this relation to that extent misrepre- 
senting the Greek. Nor would the clauses be correlative if o086 be 
read instead of olte here (see below), since o086 . . . 0084 express not 
correlation—the first looking forward to the second and the second 
back to the first—but successive negation, each 0686 looking backward 
and adding a negation to one already in mind. With the reading oÖre, 
however, the second clause is introduced as correlative to the first, 
though the first had been expressed with a backward look to the pre- 
ceding sentence, not with a forward look to the present clause. 


&AXà Òr atrocadinpews 'Inco0 Xpiorov, “but it came to me 
through revelation of Jesus Christ.” A verb such as is sug- 
gested by srapéAafov and éd:5dyOnv is of necessity to be sup- 
plied in thought with &' arroxadvyreaxs, yet not &ösddxOnv itself, 
since there is a manifest contrast between instruction and reve- 
lation, the first being denied and the latter affirmed, as the 
method by which the apostle obtained his gospel. On the 
meaning of amoraAınyıs, see detached note on’ A7rexadvrrrwand 
‘AroxddAwhis, p. 433. Itis evident that the apostle is here using 
the term in its third sense, viz., a divine disclosure of a person 
or truth, involving also perception of that which is revealed by 
the person to whom the disclosure is made. He is speaking 
neither of an epiphany of Jesus as a world event, nor of a dis- 
closure of him which, being made to men at large, as, e. g., 
through his life and death, might be perceived by some and fall 
ineffectual upon others, but of a personal experience, divine in 
its origin (cf. ovde . . . mapa àvÜpdrrrov), personal to himself 
and effectual. 

It has been much disputed whether Ineo Xpiorov is an 
objective or subjective genitive, whether Christ is the revealed 
or the revealer. According to the former interpretation, Paul 
in effect affirms that Jesus Christ had been revealed to him, 
and in such way that that revelation carried with it the sub- 
stance of the gospel. If Christ is the revealer, it is doubtless the 
gospel that is revealed. It is in favour of the former view (1) 
that Paul is wont to speak of God as the author of revelations; 
and of Christ as the one revealed, not as the revealer: see for 
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the former usage 1 Cor. 21° 2 Cor. 12!, and for the latter 1 Cor. 
1’ 2 Thes. 17 Gal 1!*; (2) that this latter usage occurs in this 
very context (v.'*) where Paul, apparently speaking of the 
same fact to which he here refers, uses the phrase a@7roxadinpae 
TOv viov avToU év Euol, in which Jesus is unambiguously rep- 
resented as the one revealed. It may be urged in favour of the 
second interpretation (r) that the phrase thus understood fur- 
nishes the proper antithesis to rapa avOpenrou and E&ösödxOnv, 
affirming Christ as the source and revelation as the method 
over against man as the source and instruction as the method; 
(2) that the gospel, especially the gospel of Paul as distinguished 
from the Jewish-Christian conception of the gospel, requires as 
its source a revelation of larger and more definite content than 
is implied when the genitive is taken as objective. But these 
arguments are by no means decisive. Paul is not wont to pre- 
serve his antitheses perfect in form, and the first view as truly 
as the second preserves it substantially, since it is self-evident 
that if Christ was revealed to him (or in him) God was the 
revealer. As to whether a revelation of which Christ was the 
content was adequate to be the source of his gospel, there is 
much reason to believe that in his conception of Jesus obtained 
by the revelation of him there were virtually involved for Paul 
all the essential and distinctive features of his gospel. Thus it 
certainly included the resurrection of Jesus, and as an inference 
from it his divine sonship (Rom. 1‘); these in view of Paul’s 
previous attitude towards the law might, probably did, lead him 
to recognise the futility of righteousness by law, this in turn 
preparing the way at least for the recognition of faith as the 
true principle of the religious life; this accepted may have led 
to the conviction that the Gentile could be justified without 
circumcision. While it can not perhaps be proved that pre- 
cisely this was the order of Paul’s thought, his various refer- 
ences to his experience find their most natural explanation in 
this view, that the new conception of Jesus which Paul gained 
by the revelation of Christ in him furnished the premise from 
which the essential elements of his gospel were derived. See 
Phil. 34-* Gal. 219 Rom. 7% 33% ®, and v.!* of this chap., where 
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he closely connects the two extremes of the experience attrib- 
uted to him, viz., the revelation of Christ and the mission to 
the Gentiles. See also Acts 261* 1", where a similar connection 
occurs. It seems, therefore, more probable that the genitive 
"Ineov Xpwrro) is objective, and that the apostle refers to a 
divinely given revelation of Jesus Christ which carried with it 
the conviction that he was the Son of God. See further on v.". 
” A-xoxaA ode, being without the article, may be either indefinite, “a 
revelation" or qualitative, "revelation." In the former case the ref- 
erence is to a single specific though unidentified experience. In the 
latter case the phrase simply describes the method by which the gospel 
was received without reference to singleness or multiplicity of ex- 
perience. The reference in the apostle's mind may be to the Da- 
mascus experience only (cf. vv. ' ij or may include any ‘revelations 
by which Christ was made known to him. In the absence of evidence 
of specific reference “by revelation" is preferable to “by a revelation” 

as a translation of the phrase. 


2. Evidence substantiating the preceding assertion of his 
independence of human authority (vv...) drawn 
from various periods of his life (12-221). 


(a) Evidence drawn from his life before his conversion 
(1. 14), 

To substantiate the statement of vv."-™ the apostle ap- 
peals to the facts of his life, some of them at least already 
known to his readers; he begins with his life before his con- 
version to faith in Jesus. The evidence in the nature of the 
case is directed towards the negative part of the proposition. 
That which sustained the positive assertion he could affirm, 
but could not appeal to as known to others. 

For ye have heard of my manner of life formerly in the religion 
of the Jews, that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God 
and ravaged if. “And I was advancing in the religion of the 
Jews beyond many who were of equal age with me in my nation, 
being more exceedingly zealous than they of the traditions of my 
fathers. 

13. "Hxotcate yap thy ipv avaotpopyy more dv TQ 'lov- 
aiso, “For ye have heard of my manner of life formerly in 
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the religion of the Jews.” With this sentence Paul introduces 
the evidence which his own career furnished that he had not 
received the gospel from man or by instruction. The force of 
edp in the present sentence extends in effect into, if not through, 
the second chapter. The argument is cumulative in character. 
Its first step is to the effect that he was not, previous to his 
conversion, under Christian influence at all, but was, on the 
contrary, a violent opposer of the Christian church. From 
whom the Galatians had heard (nxoVcare) the story of his pre- 
Christian life Paul does not say; most probably it was from 
himself. If so, this reflects in an interesting way his probable 
habit of making use of his own experience in presenting the 
gospel. Cf. Acts, chap. 22, and esp. chap. 26. On the tense 
of nxovoate, see BMT 46, 52. 


’Avaotpogh, meaning in classical writers “return,” etc., first ap- 
pears in the second century B. c. in the sense “manner of life,” 
“conduct” (Polyb. 4. 821), which sense it also has in the very few 
instances in which it is found in the Apocr.: Tob. 4 2 Mac. 3? (it is 
not found in the Lxx, canonical books, and though it stands in the 
Roman edition at 2 Mac. 5* it is without the support of either of the 
uncials which contain the passage, viz. AV.); this is also its regular 
meaning in N. T. (Eph. 4" 1 Tim. 4!* Heb. 137 Jas. 3% 1 Pet. 1% :1 21 
34 * 10 2 Pet. 27 31). 

On the position of xor& see Butt. p. 9r, and cf. Phil. 4:° ı Cor. 9°; also 
(cited by Sief. ad loc.), Plato, Legg. III 685 D, 4 ths Tpolas Awo 
td Bebrepov, “the capture of Troy the second time”; Soph. O. T. 1043, 
«00 tupávvou tf) 96 vis xáAat xocé, “the long-ago ruler of this land.” 

"Iov3Satcu óc, “the Jews’ religion," occurs in N. T. only in this and 
the following verse; for exx. outside N. T. see 2 Mac. 2% 8: 14** bis 
4 Mac. 4*. In the passages in Mac. it denotes the Jewish religion in 
contrast with the Hellenism which the Syrian kings were endeavouring 
to force upon the Jews; here, of course, the prevalent Judaism with its 
rejection of Jesus in contrast with the faith of the followers of Jesus as 
the Messiah. The very use of the term in this way is significant of 
the apostle's conception of the relation between his former and his 
present faith, indicating that he held the latter, and had presented it 
to the Galatians, not as a type of Judaism, but as an independent 
religion distinct from that of the Jews. Though the word Christianity 
was probably not yet in use, the fact was in existence. 


Ett ka" vrrepBoX3jv Eölumov tiv éxxrAnolav tod Üeob kal émdp- 
Üovv aurnv, “that beyond measure I persecuted the church of 
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God and ravaged it.” This whole clause and the following one 
are epexegetic of Tù» ¿u)v àvaaTpod»jv, not, however, defining 
in full the content of that phrase, but setting forth that element 
of it which the apostle has in mind as bearing on his argument. 
That he stood thus in intense hostility to the church is evidence 
that he was not of those who through the influence of asso- 
ciation with Christians, and as a result of instruction (cf. obre 


él bd On», v.11) were led to receive the gospel. 


The word ôxsọßoàh and the specific phrase xab’ brepßoity are classical, 
but are used in N. T. only by Paul. The phrase occurs in Rom. 7” 
X Cor. 12" 2 Cor. 1° 4", always in the sense “ exceeding (ly)," “superior.” 

The imperfects, &fuxov and éxépSouv, representing the actions 
denoted by them as in progress, bring out clearly the continuance of 
the persecuting activity. The latter verb, meaning in itself not simply 
“to injure," but “to destroy," “to ruin," has here, as commonly in 
the progressive tenses, a conative force. See L. & S. s. s. and BMT 23, 
and compare on xs(0o and fjoesxov in v. !*. Sinus, used from Homer 
down, meaning “to pursue," frequently carries the associated idea of 
bostile purpose, and so comes in classical writers to mean *'to prose- 
cute? (8 Bubxwv is “the prosecutor," & geóov, “the defendant"), and in 
the Lxx (Jer. 17:5) and N. T. “to persecute” (Rom. 12" 1 Cor. gu 
et freq.). xop0éo, used from Homer down as a military term, meaning 
“to destroy,” “to ravage” (cities), and from A&schylus, of violence to 
persons, is not found in the Lxx (canonical books). or Apocr., but 
occurs in 4 Mac. 4" 11* of persons. In N. T. it is found in this epistle 
here and v.™ and in Acts 9", always of Paul. 

On éxxAnola in N. T. see detached note, p. 417. Two facts are 
notable about the expression employed here, 4 éxxAms(a «00 6«00: 
(1) the use of the singular to denote not a local body but the Christian 
community at large. Cf. the different use of the word in vv.* = 1 Cor. 
12 2 Cor. r!; and for the evidence that the phrase has this cecumenical 
meaning here, see the detached note referred to above. (2) the char- 
acterisation of this community as the church of God. The first of 
these facts shows that Paul had not only formed the conception of 
churches as local assemblies and communities of Christians (vv. * ®), 
but had already united these local communities in his thought into 
one entity—the church. The second fact shows that this body already 
stood in hís mind as the chosen people of God, and indicates how 
fully, in his thought, the Christian church had succeeded to the posi- 
tion once occupied by Israel. Paul's employment of this phrase in 
this particular place was probably due to his sense of the wrongful- 
ness of his persecution as directed against the church of God. Cf. 1 
Cor. 15°. Incidentally it may be noticed that inasmuch as the church 
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which Paul persecuted was a Jewish church, not only in that it was 
composed of Jews, but probably mainly of those who still observed the 
Jewish law, his characterisation of it as the church of God shows how 
far he was from denying the legitimacy of Jewish Christianity in itself. 
Cf. also 1 Thes. 21, and see Introd., pp. lxii f. 


14. xal mpoéxorrtov dv TO "Iovöaioum tnrép moAAoUs curmdu- 
Kıotas Ev TQ 'yeveı pov, “and I was advancing in the religion 
of the Jews beyond many who were of equal age with me 
in my nation.” As in the preceding part of the sentence, 
so here the action is presented not as a mere fact but as con- 
tinuing. Cf. Lk. 2%. The nature of this advance in Judaism 
is not defined. Cf. below on Urapxwv. Increasing knowledge 
of those things which constituted the learning of the Jewish 
schools, a more perfect realisation of the Jewish (in his case 
specifically the Pharisaic) ideal of conduct, higher standing 
and official position in the Pharisaic order, may all have been 
included in the experience, and in his thought as here expressed; 
but, as Phil. 3% * would suggest, especially the achievement of 
righteousness according to the standards and ideals of Phar- 
isaism. His progress, he adds, not only carried him beyond 
his own former attainments, but by it he outstripped many of 
his contemporaries, making more rapid progress than they. 


On iv tő yévet wou, cf. 2 Cor. 1120 Phil. 35. Though yévoc varies in 
inclusiveness from family to race in the largest sense, yet the etymo- 
logical sense (cf. ylvopar, yevvéw, etc.) is so far retained that the word 
almost invariably refers to what is determined by origin, not by choice. 
In Jos. Ant. 13. 297 (10*) we find indeed the phrase tò Ladsouxatav 
rivos. Yet this is not N. T. usage, and in view of the use of the term 
"IouSatou és, indicating that to his Gentile readers Paul is describing his 
life from the general national point of view, without reference to distinc- 
tion of sects, and in the absence of any qualifying phrase giving to it a 
narrower sense than usual, it can not be understood to have specific 
reference to the sect of the Pharisees. 


erepuacoTépos Enhwrys Umapxwv Tay maTpınav pov Tapadd- 
oewv. “being more exceedingly zealous than they of the tra- 
ditions of my fathers." srepuscordpas is in form and force a 
comparative; the unexpressed member of the comparison is 
doubtless to be supplied from the vroXXois cuvndxubras, The 
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participle Urdpxwv is probably causal, though not emphatically 
so, “because I was more exceedingly zealous than they.” See a 
similar use of Vrdpxwv in similar position in Acts 19% ı Cor. 117 
2 Cor. 87. Ell. and Sief. take it as a participle of closer defi- 
nition, defining that in which the action of mpodxomrov takes 
place. But this interpretation mistakes either the meaning or 
the tense-force of 7rpoéxo7rrov, taking it in a sense impossible 
to it, “I was in advance of.” The whole phrase accounts for 
his extraordinary advancement as compared with his fellows. 
Though Umapxwv is grammatically subordinate to mpo&xomrov 
the fact expressed by it is, even more emphatically than that 
conveyed by the verb, an evidence of-that which the apostle is 
here endeavouring to establish, viz., that he was not at the 
time referred to under such influences or in such frame of mind 
as to make reception of the gospel by him from human hands 
or by instruction possible. The limitation of SyXAwr7s by TOv 
warpıröv trapaddcewy makes it probable that it is not to be 
taken as a class name meaning a Zealot, a member of the 
Zealot party (see Th. s. v. and Dict. Bib.), but rather as an 
adjective meaning “zealous for,” “zealously devoted to.” 
Aside from the question whether the Zealots and Pharisees 
were so related to one another that one could be a member of 
both parties (Phil. 35 shows that Paul was a Pharisee), there 
is no clear or even probable N. T. instance of SnAwrys used as a 
class name, and at the same time limited by an objective geni- 
tive, and the passages cited by Ltft. do not at all prove that 
Paul belonged to this party. As an adjective the word does 
not define the exact relation to that which is expressed by the 
genitive, but is general enough to refer to zeal to acquire, to 
observe, to defend, according to the nature of the case. In the 
present instance it evidently includes the two latter ideas. 
Cf. Acts 21° 22%; the sense is slightly different in Tit. 2" 
I Pet. 3". 


zapkdocız itself signifies an act of transmission or that which is trans- 
mitted (in N. T. always in the latter sense and with reference to in- 
struction or information), without indicating the method of transmis- 
sion, or implying any lapse of time such as is usually associated with 
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the English word tradition. Thus Paul uses it of his own instructions, 
both oral and written, 1 Cor. 11: 2 Thes. 2:5 (though possibly referring 
to elements of his teaching received from others), and Josephus of 
his own written narrative, Con. Ap. 1. 50(9), §3 (10). Here, however, 
the addition of zarpırav pou distinctly describes the zap&docız as trans- 
mitted from previous generations, and the similarity of the phrase to xa- 
eddocts «Ov xpechutépwy (Mt. 151 Mk. 7: *. where it is contrasted with the 
laws of Moses), and to tà éx xapadbcews tv xactoov, Jos. Ant. 13. 297 
(10*),* where the things derived by tradition from the fathers and not 
written in the laws ot Moses are contrasted with those which are thus 
written, makes it clear that Paul refers to the well-known orally trans- 
mitted traditions which were observed by the Pharisees. There is no 
reason, however, especially in view of the fact that Paul is writing to 
Gentiles, to take xacotxóv uou otherwise than simply in the national 
sense (cf. iv ro yévet wou above), describing the traditions as derived from 
his national ancestors, not from his (Pharisaic) fathers in contrast with 
those of other Jews, or of the Sadducees. Cf. the passage cited 
above from Josephus, in which the traditions observed by the Pharisees 
are described not as coming from the Pharisees, but from the fathers, 
and criticised not on the ground of their Pharisaic origin, but as being 
observed by the Pharisees as authoritative. Cf. also Mk. 7* *. 


(b) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from the 
circumstances of his conversion and his conduct immediately 
thereafter (115-77). 


Passing from the evidence of his pre-Christian life, the apostle 
now draws evidence from the conversion-experience and his 
conduct immediately thereafter. 

And when i£ pleased him who from my mother’s womb had set 
me apart, and who called me through his grace, 1*lo reveal his Son 
in me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles, immediately I 
communicated not with flesh and blood, "nor did I go up to Jeru- 
salem to those that were apostles before me, but I went away 
into Arabia and again I. returned to Damascus. 


* yi» 82 SnAacaı PovAonas, brc vópipá rive sapébocar Ty b$ue of Gapurato: dx wardpur 
Ssadoxie, ärıp ovx dvaydypawra: dv Toig Muvadus vópois, xai &a rovro revra Tb XabBov- 
naiay ydvos éxBéJAe, Adyor dceiva Beiv dyeia es répipatra yeypauuéva, rà 8' dx wapadé- 
Gens Tay warépwy an rnpeiv: "And now I wish to show that the Pharisees transmitted to the 
people certain usages received from the fathers which are not recorded in the laws of Moses, 
and on this account the sect of the Sadducees rejects them, saying that it is necessary to re- 
gard as obligatory those things that are written, but not to observe the things handed down 
by tradition from the fathers.” 
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15. "Ore 82 evddencer 0 Aboplaas pe èx xoidlas yun tpds pov 
xal kaXécas Sia THs ydperos avro) (16) arroxadtypas TOv viov 
avrov ev ¿poć “ And when it pleased him who from my mother’s 
womb had set me apart, and who called me through his grace, 
to reveal his Son in me.” The affirmation of this sentence that 
after his conversion, as before, the apostle kept himself apart 
from the Twelve is not antithetical to that of the preceding, 
but continues his argument; dé should, therefore, be translated 
“and,” rather than “but” (RV.). For the purposes of his 
argument the central element of the statement of vv.!*!" is 
in v.!®: “immediately I communicated not with flesh and 
blood.” For this statement, however, pertaining to his con- 
duct immediately after his conversion to faith in Jesus, he pre- 
pares the way in vv.151 by referring to certain antecedents 
of his conversion. All these he ascribes to God; for that 
o apoploas...xal xaddoas refers to God, and 47roKxadtpat to 
a divine act, is evident from the nature of the acts referred 
to. See esp. on the Pauline usage of xaAéo, v.*, and detached 
note on 'AmoraAvmro and ’AroraAvypıs, p. 433. Of the three 
antecedents here named the first and second, expressed by 
apopicas and xaXécas are associated together grammatically, 
the participles being under one article and joined by xal. But 
it is the second and third that are most closely associated in 
time, afopicas being dated from his birth, while the events de- 
noted by xaXécas and dzroxadtypat, as the usage of the word 
KaXé» shows, are elements or immediate antecedents of the 
conversion-experience. 

By the emphasis which in his references to these antecedents 
of his conversion he throws upon the divine activity and grace 
(note év xdpırı) and by dating the first of these back to the 
very beginning of his life he incidentally strengthens his argu- 
ment for his own independent divine commission. He whom 
God himself from his birth set apart to be a preacher of the 
gospel to the Gentiles and whom by his grace he called into 
that service can not be dependent on men for his commission 
or subject to their control. 

The question whether the phrase #roxaduyaı . . . ev ¿pol 
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refers to a subjective revelation in and for the apostle or to 
an objective manifestation of Christ in and through him to 
others (on which Ell., e. g., holds the former, and Ltft. the latter 
view) can not be answered simply by an appeal to the meaning 
or usage of the preposition ev. èv pol can of itself mean nothing 
else than “in me.” But it may equally well represent in the 
mind of the writer the thought “ within me," with no reference 
to any effect upon any one else (cf. Rom. 1!* Gal. 2%), or “in 
my case" and thus (impliedly) “by means of me to others” (cf. 
v.* ı Cor. 4* 1 Tim. ı!%). Which of these two represents the 
apostle's thought must be decided by other evidence than the 
mere force of the preposition. (a) The meaning of the verb 
&TokaXvTTO,. As pointed out in the detached note on this 
' word, p. 433, with rare exceptions, if any, á&TokaAXvrTo denotes 
a disclosure of something by the removal of that which hitherto 
concealed it, and, especially, a subjective revelation to an indi- 
vidual mind. Now it is evident that only the revelation of 
Christ to Paul, not the public manifestation or presentation of 
him to the world in and through Paul, could be thought of 
either in general as a disclosure of what was previously hidden 
(since Christ had already been preached in the world but had 
been hidden in his true character from Paul), or specifically as 
a subjective revelation. The choice of the word aroxaAvmTro, 
therefore, is favourable to the former of the two views named 
above. (b) Such being the case as respects the meaning of 
&Tr'okaAvirTO, it is evident that the idea of a manifestation of 
Christ in and through Paul to others could hardly have been 
expressed simply by èv mol, but would require dia éuoü 
or some such addition as T9 xéopm. (c) The connection 
with iva evaryyeA(Cwpar also favours the reference to an experi- 
ence in itself affecting Paul only. This revelation is defined 
by the passage as the third stage of the apostle’s preparation 
for his public proclamation of Christ (not, as Ltft. makes it, an 
integral part of his entrance on that ministry; evayyeAllopas 
aùróv defines his ministry, to which the divine a7roxadvyraz, 
equally with the a@popica: and the xaXécai, were preparatory). 
For this preaching an inward revelation to Paul of the Son of 
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God, whom he was to preach, was a natural and necessary 
preparation; a manifestation of Christ in and through him to 
others is too nearly identical with the preaching itself to be 
spoken of as having that preaching for its purpose. (d) V.» 
dearly speaks of a revelation of Christ to Paul by which he 
received his gospel. "The similarity of the terms used here and 
the close connection of the thought—Paul is here proving what 
he there affirmed—make it probable that the terms mean the 
same and the fact referred to is the same here as there. (e) 
Even aside from any similarity of terminology it is evident 
that the whole subject of discourse in this paragraph is not how 
Paul made known his gospel, but how he received it; the refer- 
ence of the central term of this sentence to the presentation of 
Christ to others involves an impossible digression from the 
theme of the whole passage. 

The apostle's use of the phrase “Son of God” and v.” are 
either alone sufficient to make it clear that by röv viöv abrod 
he means Jesus, while the time of the event of which he speaks 
and the phrase év ¿pol make it certain that it is the risen Jesus 
of whom he speaks. Though grammatically the direct object 
of amroxaditnpat, Tov vióv avToU is undoubtedly to be taken as 
expressing the conception of Jesus which he obtained in the 
revelation; it is thus in effect equivalent to ‘Incotv os (or 
elva;) Tov vidy avTov, On the question, which is very impor- 
tant for the understanding of the genesis of Paul’s gospel, 
especially his Christology, what aspect of the divine sonship 
of Jesus he has chiefly in mind as having been revealed to him 
in the Damascus experience, and for the evidence that he refers 
especially to sonship as involving moral likeness to God and 
hence revelation of God, see detached note on The Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 408, and cf. esp. 2 Cor. 4°. 


TR. with NADKLP al. pler. d Boh. Arm. Eth. Or. Dial. Eus. 
Epiph. ps-Ath. Chr. Cyr. Euthal. Severian Thdrt. Dam. Irit. Aug. al. 
insert b des; after ed3éxnoev. The text as above, without & Oeéc, 
is attested by BFG 1905 f g Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl.) Eus. Epiph. Chr. 
Thdrt. Irit- Victorin. Ambrst. Hier. al. Transcriptional probability 
strongly favours the text without 5 6eé< as the original, since there is 
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an obvious motive for the (correct) interpretative gloss, but none for its 
omission. In view of the indecisive character of the external evidence 
the internal evidence must be regarded as decisive for the omission. 

The verb eé3oxéw (the earliest extant instances of which are found 
in the Lxx, where it stands most often as the translation of the Hebrew 
verb x5, “to accept,” "approve," “delight in,” “be pleased,” and 
which is found in secular writers from Polybius down) has two general 
uses: (1) "to accept,” “to be pleased with,” “to take delight in,” fol- 
lowed by an acc., dat., or el; with the acc., or dv with the dat.: Gen. 33!* 
Ps. sı!* 1 Chron. 29° Ps. 77! Sir. 9? ı Mac. 8: Mt. 3!! 121° 2 Thes. 2:2; 
(2) “to see fit,” “to consent,” “to choose,” followed by an infinitive, 
or with an infinitive understood. Ps. 40% (only Lxx instance); 1 Mac. 
6% 14%. «ea Lk. 12? Rom. 15% 1 Cor. 1!! 2 Cor. 5* Col. 1!* x Thes. 21 31. 
In this latter sense and construction the verb seems often to convey 
the subsidiary implication that the purpose referred to is kindly or 
gracious towards those affected by the action expressed by the infinitive; 
especially is this true when the verb is used of God. See Ps. 40 2 Mac. 
14" Lk. 12" Col. 11°; cf. the use of eödoxix (which had clearly acquired 
as one of its senses “good-will,” “favour”) in Ps. sr1* Sir. 32 (35) Ps. 
Sol. 8** Lk. zu Phil. 21, and see S. and H. on Rom. 10!: “In this sense it 
came to be used almost technically of the good-will of God to man." 
It is doubtless with such an implication of the gracious character of 
the divine act that Paul uses the verb in this place. The clause empha- 
sises at the same time the tact that he owed his “call” to God and that 
the call itself was an act of divine grace. 

* Agopltatv signifies not “to remove from a place," but “to mark off 
from something else,” “to separate or set apart from others” (Mt. 13% 
259! Lk. 6* Acts 19* 2 Cor. 6!” Gal. 212 Lev. 13% 5: * ef freg. in Lxx and 
in classical writers); esp. to set apart for a particular service, this latter 
occurring in Aristot., Pol. 6. 8" (1322 b:); Lxx (Ex. 13% Deut. 44, 
etc.); and N. T. (Acts 13* Rom. 1!). In view of this meaning of dpoplLew, 
éx xotAlac umtp6s wou must be taken, according to what is in any case 
its usual sense, as a phrase of time meaning “from birth.” See Judg. 
I6" Ps. 22!* 71* Isa. 49! (Job 1" 38* only otherwise); Lk. 1 Jn. 9! 
Acts 3° 14* (Mt. 19! only otherwise). Cf. also Jer. 1°. 

On the Pauline usage of the word xaAéu, see on v.* and on the mean- 
ing of x&pıs, see detached note, p. 423. iá is manifestly instrumental, 
but not in the stricter and more usual sense of the term. It marks its 
object not as that which, standing, so to speak, between the doer of the 
action and its effect, is the instrument through which the action is 
accomplished (as, e. g., Rom. 151* Gal. 3!* 513 ef freg.), but rather as that 
which standing behind the action renders it possible; so, e. g., Acts r? 
Rom. 1° z Thes. 4%. Cf. note on 3i& instrumental under v.'. The 
phrase d:4 x&pıro; adto may be rendered, "by virtue of his grace," 
“in the exercise of his grace." 
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iva evaryyeX Copa aùròv.dv Tois Ever, “that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles.” The verb evaryy. itself char- 
acterises the message as glad tidings, or perhaps rather as the 
glad message, the gospel (cf. on v.*), while avrdy (acc. of con- 
tent; cf. for this construction v. ı Cor. 15! 2 Cor. 117 Eph. 
2" and Delbrück, Vergleichende Syntax, $ 179), referring to Tov 
viv avrov defines its substance. A similar thought of the 
content of the gospel as summed up in Christ himself is ex- 
pressed in Rom. 151% 2° r Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 1!? Phil. 15. The use 
of the present tense evayyeACwpar, following the aorists 
agoplaas, xadécas, and &1roxadvwa: indicates that the apostle 
has distinctly in mind that these definite events had for their 
purpose a continued preaching of the gospel. Cf. 1 Thes. 4% 
Phil. 2!* Eph. 4%. Accurately but somewhat awkwardly ren- 
dered into English the clause would read, “that I might con- 
tinue to preach him, as glad tidings (or as the good news) 
among the Gentiles.” 


In a few instances, chiefly in the phrases xoAA& l8vy and xdvta «à byy 
as they occur in O. T. quotations, the word #vn is used by Paul in the 
general sense meaning “nations.” But otherwise and almost uni- 
formly it means “Gentiles” as distinguished from Jews. This is most 

. Clearly the sense in this letter, except perhaps in 3°; see 2% *. 9. 12, 14, 18 
3°* *. Undoubtedly then Paul means here to define the divinely in- 
tended sphere of his preaching as among the Gentiles. Whether he 
recognised this fact at the time of the revelation which had this preach- 
ing as its purpose, or whether the perception of this definition of his 
work came later, this passage does not decide. According to Acts 261? 
it came in connection with his conversion. The preposition àv is impor- 
tant, indicating that the scope of his mission as conceived by him was 
not simply the Gentiles (for this he must have written esöayyelllayuar 
aitdy coi; Éüveow) but among the Gentiles, and by implication included 
all who were in Gentile lands. Cf. on 2° $, 


evÜévs ov mpocaveddunv capxi xal alparı, “immedi- 
ately I conferred not with flesh and blood.” The negative 
ov limits mpocaveddunv, not evOdws, which in that case it must 
have preceded, as in Lk. 21°; and this being so, evOdws 
must be taken with the whole sentence as far as 'Apaßlav, not 
simply ov mpocavedeunv, since by its meaning evOéws calls for 
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an affirmation, not simply a statement of non-action. Zahn’s 
contention that the time of the departure to Arabia is not 
fixed except as within the three years of v.? is therefore with- 
out ground. Place for the events of Acts g!?b-® must be found 
not at this point but after v.17. Ltft. gives the sense correctly: 
“Forthwith instead of conferring with flesh and blood. . . I 
departed,”’ etc. 


Zapxi xal aluarı, primarily denoting the parts of a living physical 
body (Heb. 2") is here used by metonymy, as c&p& alone more fre- 
quently is, for a being having such a body, i. e., for a corporeally condi- 
tioned living being, in contrast with beings of a higher order, especially 
with God. Cf. Sir. 141* 17" Eph. 6! and esp. Mt. 161. See detached 
note on Ilveüux and Z&pE, p. 492. xpocavebéuyy (here and 2° only in 
N. T.) signifies “to betake one’s self to,” “to hold conference with,” “to 
communicate” whether for receiving or imparting. (See Chrysipp. ap. 
Suid. s. v. veétroc [Bernhardy, 959]: vap yàp tevé quat Ösacduavov . . . 
xpooavatécbar óvetpoxolty: “ For he says that a certain man having had 
a dream conferred with the interpreter of dreams"; Luc. Jup. Trag. 1; 
Diod. Sic. 17. 1164, tote wdvrect xpocavatdneves xsol toU arguelou, “con- 
ferring with the soothsayer concerning the sign.” See extended note in 
Zahn ad loc. pp. 64f. In 2‘, where the verb is limited by an acc. and 
dat., impartation is apparently what is in mind; here, primarily at least, 
receiving, as is indicated by the general subject of discourse, viz., the 
source of his gospel; yet note the double aspect of the act referred to 
in the passages quoted above, involving narrating the dream or the 
sign and receiving advice concerning it. 


17. ovde ávjAOov eis “lepoodAupa mpds roù mpd épo 
äamootöAows, “nor did I go up to Jerusalem to those that 
were apostles before me.” The reference is, of course, particu- 
larly to the Twelve, yet would include any, such as James, 
who had been recognised as apostles before Paul himself re- 
ceived the apostolic office. The preposition apd is evidently 
used in its temporal sense. The reference to Jerusalem indi- 
cates that at this time Jerusalem was the headquarters of the 
Christian movement as conducted by the Twelve, and that 
they or the leaders among them still resided there. The use 
of the phrase Toùs 7rpó do amoarddous involves the recogni- 
tion of the apostleship of the Twelve, and implies that Paul 
regarded his apostleship and that of the Twelve as of essen- 
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tially the same character. Cf. detached note on "AmwdotoXos, 
p.363. It possibly suggests that he regarded himself as already 
at the time referred to, an apostle, but does not necessarily 
involve this. 


0638 dvhASov: NAKLP al. pler. It. Vg. Syr. (harcl-txt.) Arm. Aeth. Bob. 
Chr. Euthal. Cyr. Thrdt. Dam. Victorin. Ambrst. Aug. Hier.; 0638 
éxfjA0ov: BDFG 103, 181, 429, 462, Syr. (psh. harcl-mg.) Bas. Thphl. 
The attestation of dx- seems to be Western, that of dv- Alexandrian and 
Syrian. Either reading might arise by assimilation, &vjA6ov under the 
influence of v.1*, &x$.0ov under that of 1, but the former more easily 
because of the el; "IepocéAusx. Because it was common usage to speak 
of going up to Jerusalem (as in v.19; cf. M. and M. Voc. s. v.) &x$j0ov 
would be more likely to be changed to &v$9ov than the reverse, but 
for the same reason intrinsic probability is on the side of &v$A0ov, and 
the latter is in this case perhaps of greater weight. The preponder- 
ance of evidence is but slightly in favour of &vA0ov. So Tdf. WH. 
Lett. Sief. Sd. ef al. Contra Zahn. 


GAA ái) ABov eis ’Apaßlav, “but I went away into Arabia.” 
The purpose of this visit to Arabia, though not specifically 
stated, is clearly implied in où mpocavedeunv cap xal alpari 
above. By that phrase the apostle denies not only that he 
sought instruction from the Twelve in particular, but that he 
put himself in communication with men at all, excluding not 
only the receiving of instruction, but the imparting of it. The 
only natural, almost the only possible, implication is that he 
sought communion with God, a thought sufficiently indicated 
on the one side by the antithesis of “flesh and blood" and on 
the other by the mention of the relatively desert land to which 
he went. The view of some of the early fathers (adopted 
substantially by Bous.) that he sought no instruction from 
men, but having received his message hastened to Arabia to 
preach the gospel to the “barbarous and savage people” of this 
foreign land (for fuller statement of the early views see Ltft., 
P. 90) is not sustained by the language. He must in that case 
have written not mpocaveddunv, but some such expression as 
ove rnce S&dacxadlay, Nor is it in accordance with psy- 
chological probability. The revelation of Jesus as the Son of 
God must at once have undermined that structure of Pharisaic 
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thought which he had hitherto accepted, and, no doubt, fur- 
nished also the premises of an entirely new system of thought. 
But the replacement of the ruined structure with a new one 
built on the new premises and as complete as the materials 
and his power of thought enabled him to make it, however 
urgent the necessity for it, could not have been the work of 
an hour or a day. The process would have been simpler had 
the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ been, as it was to some 
of his fellow Jews, the mere addition to Judaism of the belief 
that Jesus was the long-expected Messiah; it would have been 
simpler if the acceptance of Jesus had been to him what it 
doubtless was to many of his Gentile converts, the acceptance 
of a new religion with an almost total displacement of former 
religious views and practices. To Paul the revelation of Jesus 
as the Son of God meant neither of these, but a revolutionary 
revision of his former beliefs, which issued in a conception of re- 
ligion which differed from the primitive Christian faith as com- 
monly held by Jewish Christians perhaps even more than the 
latter differed from current Judaism. Only prolonged thought 
could enable him to see just how much of the old was to be 
abandoned, how much revised, how much retained unchanged. 
Many days would be needed to construct out of the material 
new and old even so much of a new system as would enable 
him to begin his work as a preacher of the new faith. A period 
of retirement in which he should in some measure accomplish 
this necessary task is both more consistent with his language 
and in itself more probable than an impetuous plunging into 
evangelism. Particularly improbable is the selection of Arabia 
(see below on the meaning of the word) as a place of preaching. 
Aside from the question whether there were Jews in Arabia, 
and whether Paul at this early period recognised with sufficient 
clearness his mission to the Gentiles to lead him to seek at once 
a Gentile field of effort, it is clear alike from his letters and 
from the narrative of Acts that Paul had a strong preference 
for work in the centres of population and of civilised life. A 
withdrawal to a region like that of Arabia, sparsely inhabited 
and comparatively untouched by either Jewish or Roman civ- 
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ilisation is almost certainly, unless Paul’s disposition in this 
respect underwent a radical change, not a missionary enterprise 
but a withdrawal from contact with men. 


The term ’Apafla (Heb. 2V, originally simply "desert") is applied 
by Greek writers from Herodotus down to the whole or various por- 
tions of that vast peninsula that lies between the Red Sea on the 
southwest and the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates River on the 
northeast, and extends to the ocean on the southeast. See Hdt. 2" 
zw-u 49 (Encyc. Bib.. Its northwestern boundary was some- 
what vague, but the term generally included the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and excluded Palestine and Phoenicia. Within this great territory, 
inhabited doubtless by many nomad tribes, the kingdom of the Naba- 
teans established itself some time previous to 312 B. c. (see Encyc. Bib. 
art. "Nabateans"). In Jos. Ant. 14. 15 ff. (19, which refers to the 
time of Hyrcanus II and Antipater, father of Herod, Aretas, known 
from other sources to be king of the Nabateans, is spoken of as king of 
the Arabians (cf. also 2 Mac. 5*); his country is said to border upon 
Judea and its capital to be Petra. 2 Cor. 11*: has been interpreted as 
showing that at the time to which our present passage refers the Naba- 
tean dominion included Damascus. See Schürer, Gesch. des jüd. Volkes,* 
vol. I, pp. 726 f. In that case Paul would seem to say that he went 
from a city of Arabia into Arabia, which would be like saying that one 
went from London into England. But it is known that Pompey gave 
Damascus to Syria, and the coins of Damascus show that down to 
34 ^. D. (between 34 and 62 A. D. evidence is lacking) it was under Rome; 
while a passage which Josephus (Ans. 14. 117 [7*]) quotes from Strabo 
refers to an ethnarch of the Jews in Alexandria, and thus indicates that 
the title ethnarch might be applied to one who acted as governor of the 
people of a given nationality residing in a foreign city. It is probable, 
therefore, that at the time of which Paul is speaking, though there 
was an ethnarch of the Nabateans in the city, Damascus was not under 
Nabatean rule, hence not in Arabia. This both removes all difficulty 
from this sentence, and makes it practically certain that by 'Apaßla 
Paul means the Nabatean kingdom. See Clemen, Paulus, I 83; Lake, 
Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 321 ff.* 

Into what portion of the kingdom Paul went the sentence does not, 
of course, indicate. That the Sinaitic peninsula was sometimes in- 
cluded in Arabia is shown in 4™, which, if the clause is a genuine part 
of the epistle, shows also that Paul so included it. But this does not 


* Zahn, Neue hirchl. Zeitschr., 1904, pp. 34-41, and following him, Bachmann, Der sweite 
Brief d. Paulus on die Koriniher, p. 383, think that the ethnarch had jurisdiction over 
(nomad?) Nabateans in the vicinity of Damascus. But while this supposition comports well 
with igpotges Tyv wéAxy, it is less accordant with dv Aeuaque. 
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prove that it was to this peninsula that Paul went. If it is necessary 
to suppose that he went to a city, Petra in the south and Bostra in the 
north are among the possibilities. There is nothing to necessitate the 
supposition that he went far from Damascus, nor anything to exclude 
a far-distant journey except that if he had gone far to the south a return 
to Damascus would perhaps have been improbable. 


ka) mámy imrdotpevra eis Aapacedv. “and again I returned 
to Damascus.” An indirect assertion that the experience de- 
scribed above (@7roxaXthpaz Tóv viov avro) Ev pol) occurred at 
Damascus (cf. Acts 9'- and parallels); from which, however, it 
neither follows that the ávroxdAvyw here spoken of must be- 
cause of Acts 9* * be interpreted as an external appearance of 
jesus, nor that the narrative in Acts is to be interpreted as 
referring to an experience wholly subjective. The identity of 
place, Damascus, and the evident fact that both passages refer 
to the experience by which Paul was led to abandon his opposi- 
tion to Jesus and accept him as the Christ, require us to refer 
both statements to the same general occasion; but not (nor are 
we permitted), to govern the interpretation of one expression 
by the other. As shown above our present passage deals only 
with the subjective element of the experience. For the apos- 
tle’s own interpretation of the character of the event viewed 
objectively, cf. 1 Cor. 9! 15!-*. 


(c) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from a 
visit to Jerusalem three years after his conversion (114-19). 


The apostle now takes up the circumstances of his first visit 
to Jerusalem after his Damascus experience, finding in it evi- 
dence that he was conscious of a source of truth independent 
of men. 

WT hen after three years I went up to Jerusalem to vist Cephas, 
and I remained with him fifteen days, *and no other of the apostles 
did I see except James the brother of the Lord. *Now as re- 
spects the things which I write to you, behold, before God, I am 
not lying. 

18. "Erreıta peta Tpla ern aviAdov eis 'lepondAvpa iorophoas 
Kndap, “Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Cephas.” The phrase “after three years” is argumenta- 
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tive in purpose, not merely chronological. The mention of the 
period subsequent to his conversion during which he volun- 
tarily abstained from contact with the apostles at Jerusalem 
tends to show his entire independence of them. The three 
years are therefore doubtless to be reckoned not from his 
return to Damascus, but from the crisis of his life which pre- 
ceded his departure from Damascus. The exact length of the 
interval can not be determined from this phrase, which is prob- 
ably a round number (cf. Acts 20", and with it Acts 19*: 19. 1), 
In reckoning the years of their kings the later Jews apparently 
counted the years from one New Year's Day, the rst of Abib 
(or Nisan) to another, and the fraction of a year on either side 
as a year. See Wieseler, Chronological Synopsis of the Four 
Gospels, pp. 53 ff. But we do not know that Paul would have 
followed the same method in a statement such as this. It is 
Dot possible in any case to determine how large a part of the 
three years was spent in Arabia. 


Knead is the reading of N*AB 33, 424', 1912, Syr. (psh. hcl-mg. pal.) 
Boh. Aeth. The Western and Syrian authorities generally read IIéxgov, 
which is evidently the substitution of the more familiar for the less 
familiar name of the apostle. 

The verb tetopéw (cognate with Tetwoe, Tdpıc, of8a) is found in Greek 
writers from Herodotus down, meaning “to inquire"; in Aristotle and 
later writers in the sense “to narrate,” “to report”; it has this sense 
also in 1 Esdr. 1562. «(, the only passages in biblical Greek beside 
the present one in which the word occurs at all; it occurs in Plut. Thes. 
30%; Pomp. 40'; Polyb. 3. 48", with the meaning “to visit” (places), and 
in Jos. (Ant. 8. 46 [2*] Bell. 6. 81 [1*]); Clem. Rom. (8%) meaning “to visit” 
(persons). See Hilg. and Ell. ad loc. The sense in the present passage 
is evidently that which is found also in Josephus. By the use of this 
word Paul characterises his journey as having had for its purpose 
personal acquaintance with Peter, rather than the receiving of in- 
struction. Cf. v. u, and see below on xobo adtéy. 


xai Eimrdueıva mpos avràv 7)uépas Sexatrévre> “ And I remained 
with him fifteen days." The use of the phrase pös avrdy, 
with its personal pronoun in the singular, referring definitely 
to Peter, rather than 7rpós with a plural pronoun or an adverb 
of place, emphasises the purely personal character of the visit. 
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On the preposition mp& with the accusative after a verb not 
expressing motion, cf. Th. s. v. I 2 b, and for exx. in Paul see 
I Thes. 3* Gal. 25 41%. 2, etc. The mention of the brief duration 
of the stay is intended, especially in contrast with the three 
years of absence from Jerusalem, to show how impossible it 
was to regard him as a disciple of the Twelve, learning all that 
he knew of the gospel from them. Cf. obre é&ódy On», v. u. 
19. črepov è ray &roaTÓXov our eldoy, ei us) "IdxwBov ror 
adesAov Tod xuplov. “and no other of the apostles did I see 
except James the brother of the Lord.” On the use of &repov, 
see detached note, p. 420. It is evidently used here in its 
closest approximation to dAAos, denoting merely numerical 
non-identity, not qualitative distinction. ef uý means here, as 
always before a noun, “except.” The only question is whether 
ei um Idko ov, etc., is an exception to the whole of the preced- 
ing statement @repo» . . . oùx elöov, or only a part of it, où 
elöov. Either is in accordance with usage (see Th. ei, III 
8c, and such cases as Lk. 42% Rom. rr, etc.). In this 
passage, however, the view which would make the exception 
apply to a part only of the preceding assertion is excluded, 
since Paul certainly can not mean to say that he saw no one in 
Jerusalem except Peter and James, or even, according at least 
to Acts 9", no person of importance. The phrase must proba- 
bly be taken as stating an exception to the whole of the pre- 
ceding assertion, and as implying that James was an apostle. 
The assumption that the term a@mdotoXos is applied to James 
in a broad and loose sense only (so Sief., e. g.) is without good 
ground in usage and is especially unjustified in view of the fact 
that the term ázroaTÓXov under which James is by the exceptive 
phrase included, refers primarily to the Twelve. Cf. detached 
note on ’AmdoToAos, p. 363. 
James, here designated the brother of the Lord, is doubtless the same 
who is similarly spoken of in Mk. 6*, and simply as James in Gal. 2*. 38 
I Cor. 15? Acts 15! 2118; cf. also Jn. 7* ı Cor. 9*. He is never men- 
tioned as one of the Twelve; it is rather to be supposed that he was 
brought to believe in Jesus by the vision recorded in ı Cor. 157. 
He early took a prominent place in the church at Jerusalem (Gal 2°. * 
Acts 15f-), and was known in later tradition as the first bishop of 
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that church (Eus. Hist. Eccl. II 1). The view of Jerome which iden- 
ties James the brother of the Lord with James the son of Alpheus 
(see defence of it by Meyrick in Smith, DB art. “James,” and criti- 
dsm by Mayor in HDB art. “Brethren of the Lord") rests on no 
good evidence. Nor is there any positive evidence for the theory 
that he was older than Jesus, being the son of Joseph and a wife pre- 
vious to Mary. See Ltft.’s defence of this (Epiphanian) view in Dis- 
sertation II, appended to his Galatians, and reprinted as Dissertation I, 
in his Dissertations on the Apostolic Age; and Farrar’s argument for the 
(Helvidian) view that the brothers of the Lord were sons of Joseph 
and Mary, in Early Days of Christianity, chap. XIX, and in Smith, DB 
art. “Brothers of the Lord"; also Mayor, op. cè., and Cone, art. 
“James” in Encyc. Bib. Mt. 1* and Lk. 1’ naturally imply that the 
early church knew of children of Mary younger than Jesus. It does 
not indeed follow that all the six children named in Mk. 6° were borne 
by her. But neither is there any direct evidence that there were chil- 
dren of Joseph by a former marriage. Jn. 19%% * might suggest it (df. 
Ltft. s. s.) but its late date and the uncertainty whether the statement 
is in intent historical or symbolic diminish its value for historical pur- 
poses. On the other hand the implication of the infancy narrative of 
Mt. and Lk. that Joseph was not the father of Jesus and hence that 
his sons by a former marriage were not brothers of Jesus, can not be 
cited against the Epiphanian view; for not only does this presuppose a 
strictness in the use of the term brother which is unsustained by usage, 
but the evidence of this passage as to the time at which the title “brother 
of the Lord" was given to James, and the evidence of the Pauline let- 
ters in general (cf. on 4*) as to the time when the theory of the virgin 
birth of Jesus became current, make it nearly certain that the former 
much preceded the latter. 


20. à 82 ypddo div, Sod dvomov ToU Üco0 dri ov YrevdSopuas. 
“Now as respects the things which I write to you, behold, be- 
fore God, I am not lying.” For similar affirmations of Paul 
that in the presence of God he is speaking truly, see 1 Thes. 2° 
2 Cor. 19 11". Its use here shows clearly that the facts just 
stated are given not simply for their historical value, but as 
evidence of what he has before asserted, his independence of 
the Twelve. & ypddw doubtless refers to all that precedes, from 
v.9 (or!) on. Even so one can not but wonder why Paul 
should use such very strong language unless he had been 
charged with misstating the facts about his visits to the other 


apostles. 
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(d) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from the 
period of his stay in Syria and Cilicia (121-9). 

The apostle now turns to a period, which 2! compared with 
118 shows to have been eleven or even fourteen years, during 
which he was out of Judea and not in touch with the other 
apostles, yet was carrying on his work as a preacher of the 
gospel. 

Then I went into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, Sand I was 
unknown by face to the churches of Judea that are in Christ; only 
they heard (kept hearing), Our former persecutor is now preach- 
ing the faith which formerly he ravaged; and they glorified God in 
me. 


21. "Ereita Abov eis TA ALpata Te Zuplas xal ris Ke 
Aulas, “Then I went into the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 
That this was a period of preaching, not, like that in Arabia, 
of retirement, is implied in v.*, evayyeAlferas. On the ques- 
tion whether he had yet begun to work distinctively for the 
Gentiles in these regions, see below on v.™. 


The repetition of the article before KtAtxlac is very unusual. The 
two regions being adjacent and both nouns limiting xAluare, one would 
expect a single article, standing before the first one. See, e. g., Acts 1° 
81 98 15% € 27*; Jos. Ant. 8. 36 (2°) 12. 154 (49); Bell. 2. 95 (6°) 2. 247 
(12°), which reflect the all but uniform usage of N. T. and Josephus, to 
which Ant. 13. 175 (4*) and 12. 233 (4") are not really exceptions. Note 
especially Acts 15%, xaxà ci 'Avctóxeuxy zalt Duplay xat Krdexfav. In 
Acts 15", where Duplay and KtArxiay occur in the same order, the article 
is inserted before KtArxfav by BD cat** Thphyl* only. This strong 
preponderance of usage makes the second article in the present passage 
a very difficult reading, but even more strongly points to the secondary 
character of the reading without it, sustained by M*33, 241, 1908. 
That some mss. should have omitted it in conformity with common 
usage is not strange; that all the rest should have inserted it, departing 
thereby both from usage and the original text, is almost impossible. 


22. nun» 96 ayvoovpevos TQ Trpoadrro Tals éxkXnaíams THs 
'lovóaías rais év Xpioto, “and I was unknown by face to 
the churches of Judea that are in Christ." The periphrastic 
form of the imperfect tends to emphasise the continuance of 
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the state, “I remained unknown.” The motive of these state- 
ments of the apostle respecting his departure into Syria and 
Cilicia and the non-acquaintance of the Judean churches with 
him is doubtless to show that his work during this period was 
not in that region in which it would have been if he had placed 
himself under the direction of the Twelve, but that, on the con- 
trary, he began at once an independent mission. This, rather 
than, e. g., the intention to show that he was not under the 
influence or instruction of these churches, is what is required 
by the nature of the argument, which has to do not with his 
contact with Christians in general, but with his subjection to 
the influence of the leaders of primitive Christianity. On the 
expression Tais éx&Agaíaus ...év Xprot@, cf. x Thes. 1! 21% 
2 Thes. r! Phil r!. On the force of the preposition as meaning 
“in fellowship with," see Th. s. v». I 6 b, and cf. 5°. The ex- 
pression characterises the churches referred to as Christian as 
distinguished from Jewish, but reflects also the apostle's con- 
ception of the intimacy of the fellowship between these com- 
munities and the risen Jesus. 


In itself the phrase “churches of Judea” of course includes that of 
Jerusalem.. Nor is that church excluded by the fact of Paul's persecu- 
tion of it, since this would not necessarily involve his meeting face to 
face those whom he persecuted, and, moreover, some years elapsed 
between the events referred to in v. and those here recorded; nor by 
the visit of Paul to Jerusalem, as recorded in vv. 1%. 19, since the state- 
ment that he was unknown can hardly be taken so literally as to mean 
that no member of the church had ever seen him. In favour of the more 
inclusive use of the term is also 1 Thes. 2", where a similar phrase is 
employed without the exclusion of Jerusalem. Nor can Acts 9*-* be 
regarded as a serious argument against the more inclusive sense of the 
term. For, though v.» manifestly implies such an acquaintance of 
Paul with the Christians of Jerusalem as to contradict his state- 
ment bere if it includes Jerusalem, and though v.** itself might be 
accepted as not directly contradicted by vv.!*. ı of the present pas- 
sage, yet the conflict between the first-hand testimony .of the latter 
and vv.*'. ss of the Acts passage is such as to call in question the accu- 
racy in details of the whole section in Acts. Acts 26% is even more at 
variance with Paul's statement here, unless it refers to a period subse- 
quent to the period covered by Gal. 11*-*. Nor can Jn. 3 be cited as 
evidence that "Iov3ala can mean Judea exclusive of Jerusalem, the 
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language there being 4 ’Iou3atz yf, not $'IovSa(a alone; nor Mt. 3°, 
"[epocóA uj xat räca 4 "Ioudala (cf. Paris and all France); nor Jos. Ant. 
Io. 184 (9°): Epos räca 4 'IouBala xal ‘lepocéAupa xat ò vaóc Seduecver, 
since as the temple is in Jerusalem, so may Jerusalem be in Judea. On 
the other hand it can not justly be urged, as is done by Bous., that a 
statement pertaining to the churches of Judea exclusive of Jerusalem 
would be without force, since, as pointed out above, the reference is in 
any case probably not to these churches as a source of instruction, but 
as those among whom he would probably have been working if he had 
put himself under the guidance of the Twelve. While, therefore, in 
speaking of “the churches of Judea” Paul may have bad chiefly in 
mind those outside of Jerusalem, the word Judea can not apparently 
designate the territory outside Jerusalem as distinguished from the 
city. Of the location of the churches of Judea outside of Jerusalem 
we have no exact knowledge. On the extent of the territory covered 
by the term, see detached note on "Iou3ala, pp. 435 f. 


93. udvov Se axovovtes Yoav črti 'O Gov spas more vip 
evaryyer (Cerat Thv mlorıw nv more émópÜe, “only they heard 
(kept hearing), Our former persecutor is now preaching the faith 
which formerly he ravaged.” dvo» doubtless limits the whole 
statement, indicating that it constitutes the only exception to 
the ignorance of him referred to in the preceding clause. The 
logical subject of the sentence is the members of the churches 
mentioned in v. ?*; note the gender of the participle dxovorres. 
dre is recitative, the following words being shown by the pro- 
noun 5juás to be a direct quotation. The present participle 
xwv describes the persecution as a thing in progress, assign- 
ing it to the past, in contrast with the present vüv. The aorist 
would have presented it simply as a (past) fact. Cf. GMT 14o, 
BMT 127. @s refers, of course, not directly to those to 
whom he was unknown by face, but to Christians in general. 
On edayyer erat see v.*. lori is not the body of Christian 
doctrine, in which sense the word is never used by Paul, but 
the faith in Christ which the preachers of the gospel bade men 
exercise. Concerning its nature see more fully under 2*. On 
Av more érdp0e cf. v. u. What is there described as a ravaging 
of the church is here called a ravaging of the faith, which is the 
principle of the church's life; the aim of Paul's persecution was 
the extermination of the church and its faith in Jesus as the 
Christ. The tense is here, as there, conative. 
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24. xal éddEalov év duol röv Gedy. “and they glorified God 
in me,” i. e., found in me occasion and reason for praising God. 
On this use of év of that which constitutes the ground or basis 
of an action (derived from the use of the preposition to denote 
the sphere within which the action takes place) see Th. 16 c, 
though the classification at this point is far from satisfactory; 
W. XLVII a (3) c; Ell. ad loc., though here also the matter is 
stated with unnecessary obscurity; and such passages as Mt. 67 
Acts 7 Rom. 2!7. 2 5* Gal. 34.4. The satisfaction which the 
churches of Judea found in Paul’s missionary activity in this 
period is in sharp contrast with the opposition to him which 
later developed in Jerusalem. See 21-10%, Of the several ex- 
planations that might be given of the more friendly attitude of 
the early period, (a) that Paul had not yet begun to preach 
the gospel of freedom from the law, or (b) that though he 
was doing so the Christians of Judea were not aware of this 
aspect of his work, or (c) that the strenuous opposition to the 
offering of the gospel to the Gentiles apart from the law had 
not yet developed in the churches of Judea, the first is prob- 
ably true in the sense and to the extent that Paul had not yet 
had occasion to assume a polemic attitude in the matter; but 
in any other sense seems excluded by his repeated implication 
that the gospel which he now preached he had preached from 
the beginning (see 1" 2? and comment). But in that case there 
is little room for the second. The third is, moreover, the one 
most consistent with the testimony of this letter; see especially 
2*, with its distinct implication that the opponents of Paul's 
liberalism were a recent and pernicious addition to the Jerusa- 
lem church. And this in turn suggests that the apostle's reason 
for adding the statement xal édd~afoy . . . pol was inciden- 
tally to give strength to his contention for the legitimacy of 
his mission by intimating, what 2* says more clearly, that the 
opposition to him was a recent matter, and did not represent the 
original attitude of the Judean Christians. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that his main contention throughout 
this chapter and the next is not that he had been approved by 
the Judean Christians, but that he had from the first acted 
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independently. The whole sentence udvov . . . ev épo( is a 
momentary digression from that point of view. 


(e) Evidence of his independent apostleship drawn from his 
conduct on a visit to Jerusalem fourteen years after the pre- 
ceding one (21-10), 


Following, as before, a chronological order, the apostle now 
narrates the circumstances of a very important occasion on 
which he came in contact with those who were apostles before 
him. At the outset he calls attention to the length of his 
absence from Jerusalem, fourteen years, during which, so it is 
implied, he had had no contact with the Jerusalem apostles; 
then to the fact that when he went up it was not at their com- 
mand, but in obedience to divine revelation; then, indicating 
that the question at issue was then, as now in Galatia, the 
circumcision of the Gentiles who had accepted his gospel, 
he tells how he laid his gospel before the Jerusalem Christians, 
and in a private session before the pillars of the church, James 
and Cephas and John, since he recognised that their disapproval 
of his preaching might render of no avail his future work and 
undo what he had already done. Though, out of consideration 
for the opponents of his gospel of freedom from law, who had 
crept into the Jerusalem church for the purpose of robbing the 
Christians of their freedom and bringing them into bondage to 
the law, the apostles urged him to circumcise Titus, a Greek 
Christian who was with him, he refused to do so; and so far 
from his yielding to the authority or persuasion of these em- 
inent men, whose eminent past did not weigh with him, as it 
did not with God, they imparted nothing new to him, but when 
they perceived that God, who had commissioned Peter to 
present the gospel to the Jews, had given to Paul also a com- 
mission to the Gentiles, these leaders of the church cordially 
agreed to a division of the territory and of responsibility. Paul 
and Barnabas were to preach among the Gentiles, Peter among 
the Jews, and the only additional stipulation was that Paul 
and Barnabas should remember the poor among the Jewish 
Christians, which thing, Paul affirms, he gladly did. 
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Then after fourteen years I again went up to Jerusalem, with 
Barnabas, taking Titus also along. *And I went up in accordance 
with [a] revelation. And I laid before them the gospel which I 
preach among the Gentiles—but privately before the men of em- 
imence—lest perchance I should run or had run in vain. "Bus 
not even Titus, who was with me and was a Greek, was compelled 
lo be circumcised (‘now it was because of the false brethren surrep- 
liliously brought in, who sneaked in to spy out our freedom which 
we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage 
[that his circumcision was urged], to whom not for an hour did we 
yield by way of the subjection [demanded] ), that the truth of the gos- 
pel might continue with you. “And from those who were accounted 
to be someihing— what they once were matters not to me—God accepts 
not the person of man—for to me the men of eminence taught noth- 
ing new—"but on the contrary when they saw that I had been 
entrusted with the gospel to the uncircumcised as Peter with the 
gospel to the circumcised—for he who wrought for Peter unto an 
opostleship to the circumcised wrought also for me unto an apos- 
lleship to the Gentiles—*and when, I say, they perceived the grace 
that had been given to me, James and Cephas and John, who were 
accounted pillars, gave to me and to Barnabas right hands of fel- 
lowship, that we should go among the Gentiles and they among the 
circumcised, provided only that we should remember the poor, 
which very thing I have also taken pains to do. 


1. "Erara &à Sexarecodpoy érày mdduyv àvéBnv eis "lepoad- 
Avua “ Then after fourteen years I again went up to Jerusalem.” 
Since for the purposes of his argument that he had not been 
dependent on the other apostles (cf. 11% 17) it is his contacts 
with them that it is pertinent to mention, the fact that he 
speaks of these as visits to Jerusalem (cf. 1'*) indicates that 
throughout the period of which he is speaking Jerusalem was 
the headquarters of the apostles. And this being the case the 
denial, by implication, that he had been in Jerusalem is the 
strongest possible way of denying communication with the 
Twelve. It follows also that, had there been other visits to 
Jerusalem in this period, he must have mentioned them, unless 
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indeed they had been made under conditions which excluded 
communication with the Twelve, and this fact had been well 
known to his readers. Even in that case he would naturally 
have spoken of them and appealed to the well-known absence 
of the apostles or have spoken, not of going to Jerusalem, but of 
seeing those who were apostles before him. 


"Erea, primarily a particle of chronological succession, clearly has 
this force here, as is suggested by 3a... éxóv. The Exsta . . . 
reira . . . Execta of 115 212 and the present v. mark the successive 
steps of a chronological series, and at the same time of the apostle’s 
argument, because he is arranging it on a chronological framework; 
they thus acquire as in some other cases (see 1 Thes. 4!" 1 Cor. 15**) a 
secondary logical force. That 3& may mean “after the lapse of” is 
clearly shown by Hdt. 3°”; Soph. PA. 758; Xen. Cyr. 1. 4**, and other 
passages cited by L. & S. s. v A. II 2, and by W. XLVII i. (b) 
(WM. p. 475), and that this use was current in Jewish Greek appears 
from Deut. 9" Mk. 2! Acts 241". That this rather than "throughout," 
the only alternative meaning in chronological expressions, is the mean- 
ing here is evident from the unsuitableness of “throughout” to the 
verb dvéBrv. On the question whether the period is to be reckoned 
from the same starting point as the three years previously named 
(11) or from the end of that period, there is room for difference of 
opinion. Wies. Ell. Alf. hold the former view; Ltft. Mey. Beet, 
Sief. Lip. Zahn, Bous. thelatter. For the exposition of the apostle's 
thought at this point the question is of little consequence. His pur- 
pose is evidently to emphasise the limited amount of his communication 
with the Twelve as tending to show that he did not receive his gospel 
from them, and for this purpose it matters little whether the period 
during which he had no communication with the Twelve was fourteen 
years or eleven. For the chronology of the life of Paul, however, the 
question is of more significance. While it is impossible to determine 
with certainty which view is correct, the balance of probability seems 
to favour reckoning the fourteen years as subsequent to the three years. 
The nature of his argument requires him to mention not how long 
after his conversion he made this visit, but during how long a period 
he remained without personal communication with the other apostles, 
which period would be reckoned, of course, from his latest preceding 
visit. This argument is somewhat strengthened by the use of the 
preposition 84, which, meaning properly "through," and coming to 
signify “after” only through the thought of a period passed through, 
also suggests that the period of fourteen years constitutes a unit in the 
apostle’s mind—an unbroken period of non-communication with the 
apostles. 
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The substitution of tecokowy for Sexoceccáoov (advocated by Grot. 
Seml. et al., named by Sief. and Zahn ad loc.), resting as it does on no 
external evidence, calls for no refutation. The supposed difficulties 
of the chronology of the apostle’s life based on Sexateccá&oov are insuffi- 
dent to justify this purely conjectural emendation of the text. 

For the doubt whether xáA:v belonged to the original text expressed 
by Zahn and Bous. there seems slight justification. It is lacking in 
no ancient ms., though standing in DFG d g Goth. Aeth. after dvéQvy, 
and in but one ancient version, the Boh. The quotation of the sen- 
tence without it by Mcion. Iren. Ambrst. Chrys. seems insufficient 
evidence that the original text lacked it. 


perà Bapvaßa, “ with Barnabas," i. e., accompanied by him, 
as in Mt. 16?! x Thes. 34 2 Thes. 1’, rather than accompanying 
him, as in Mt. 2510 26*' Acts 7%; for the remainder of the narra- 
tive, especially the constant use of the first person singular, 
implies that Paul and not Barnabas was the chief speaker and 
leader of the party. 

ovvraparaßav kal Tírov: “taking Titus also along." Titus 
is thus assigned to a distinctly subordinate position as one 
“taken along,” and the members of the party evidently ranked 
in the order, Paul, Barnabas, Titus. The apostle says nothing 
at this point concerning the reason for taking Titus with him. 
But the specific mention of the fact and the part that Titus 
played in the subsequent events (vv.*-) suggest that Paul 
intended to make his a test-case for the whole question of the 
circumcision of the Gentile Christians. 


Concerning the tense of the participle cuvrapaAafidw, see BMT 149, 
and cf. Acts 12%. The act denoted by the participle, though coinciding 
in time with the action of the principal verb, is expressed by an aorist 
rather than a present participle, because it is conceived of as a simple 
fact, not as an action in progress, least of all as one within the time of 
which the action of the principal verb falls. 


2. avéBnv è xarà Amordivyıv’ “and I went up in ac- 
cordance with [a] revelation," i. e., in obedience to such [a] 
revelation. The word amoxdAvyıs evidently has the same 
meaning here as in r!* (see the discussion there and detached 
note on ’AroxdAvmto and '"AzrokdAviis, p. 433), but refers in 
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this case to a disclosure of the divine will respecting a specific 
matter, not, as there, to a revelation of the person Jesus in his 
true character. Concerning the specific method in which the 
divine will that he should go to Jerusalem was disclosed to 
him, and whether directly to him or through some other per- 
son, the apostle says nothing. Nor can it be determined 
whether the word is here used indefinitely, referring to a 
(specific) revelation, or with merely qualitative force, describ- 
ing revelation as the method by which he obtained his convic- 
tion that he ought to go to Jerusalem. On the former point, 
however, cf. 2 Cor. z2!f- Acts 13! 16” ° 21!! 25nt., 


For a similar use of the preposition xar& cf. Acts 23°: Rom. 16% 2 Thes. 
3°. "In accordance with,” being the more usual and exact meaning of 
xark, is to be preferred to the nearly equivalent sense, “because of.” 
In Rom. 16% and Eph. 3°, though the phrase is the same, the sense is 
different. 


kal dveOduny avrois 1d evayydAıuov 8 xnpicow dv Tois 
&veow, “And I laid before them the gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles.” The pronoun avrois, having no def- 
initely expressed antecedent, is to be taken as referring in 
general to those whom he visited in Jerusalem, i. e., the Chris- 
tian community. Concerning the word evayyéAv, see de- 
tached note, p. 422; the use of the term here is doubtless the 
same as in 1*. The questions at issue between Paul and those 
of a different opinion in Jerusalem were not historical, nor prac- 
tical in the sense that they pertained to the methods of gospel 
work, but doctrinal, having to do with the significance of the 
work of Christ, the conditions of salvation, the obligations of 
believers. The use of the present tense, enptooa, reflects the 
apostle's thought that he is still at the time of writing preach- 
ing the same gospel which he had been preaching before he 
made this visit to Jerusalem. Cf. the similar implication, 
though with a reverse use of tenses, in 1!!, The use of a past 
tense, éxrjpvfev, would almost have suggested that what he 
then preached he was now no longer preaching. *''Among the 
Gentiles," the apostle says, suggesting that he not only preached 
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to the Gentiles but to the Jews also, so far as they were in 
Gentile lands. Note the same phrase in r!* and eis ra &0yg 
in 2°, all of which indicate that Paul conceived his apostleship 
to be not simply to the Gentile people but to the people of Gen- 
tile lands. 

AvatlOrg.:, found from Homer down, is Apperenuy used only in later 


writers in the sense “ to ? (matter consideration). See 3 
Mac. 3°; Acts 2515, only N. T. instance, and cf. M. & M. Voc. s. v. 


cat’ idlay 68 rois Soxodow, “but privately before the men of 
eminence.” Those who are here designated as of Oowoüvres 
are evidently the same who in v. * are called of Soxotvres and 
oi Soxotwres elval Ti, and in v.* ot Ooxoüvres aTUXo. elvat, 
and in v. * are also identified as James and Cephas and John. 
See note in fine print below. By these phrases the three men 
named are described as the influential men, the leaders, of the 
Christian community in Jerusalem. There is nothing in the 
present passage or in the usage of the words to indicate that 
they are used with irony. 

On the question whether this phrase refers to the same inter- 
view spoken of in áveÜéuyv . . . &Üyeatw, so that Trois Soxodow 
is merely a more definite designation of avrois, or to a different 
one, so that there was both a public and a private meeting at 
which Paul set forth his gospel, probability is in favour of the 
latter; for although an epexegetic limitation may certainly be 
conjoined to what precedes by 9é, yet it is Paul's usual habit 
in such cases to repeat the word which the added phrase is to 
limit (cf. aveßnv in this v.; Rom. 3% 9*? r Cor. r?° 2* Phil. 2°— 
in 1 Cor. 3% it is otherwise). In this case, moreover, it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that Paul should have used the very general 
avrois if, indeed, he meant only three men, or to see why if he 
referred to but one interview he should not have written simply 
xal avefduny tois Soxovow TO ebaryyédov, etc. Among mod- 
em interpreters Wies. Ell Ltft. Mey. Weizs. Holst. Sief. 
Lip. Zahn, Bous. ef al., understand the language to imply two 
interviews; Zeller, Neander, Alf. Beet. Vernon Bartlet (in 
Expositor, Oct., 1899), Emmet, et al., but one. 
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On the use of xar’ [8fav, which can not mean “especially” (as Bous. 
ef al.) but only “privately,” cf. Mt. 171° Mk. 4* 9% etc.; Ign. Smyrn. 
7°: xpéxoy ody dotly . . . tyre xat’ (Slav zepl abrav AaAatv wires xoc. 

The phrase ol Boxoüvres, vv.*: * is an example of a usage rare in 
ancient Greek literature. The participle alone, as here, is found in 
Eur. Hec. 295 and Troiad. 613, both times in the sense “men of stand- 
ing and consequence, men of esteem." There is no hint of any derog- 
atory flavour in the phrase. In Herodian 6. 1*, sometimes cited under 
this head, tod Boxoövras has a predicate in xal cepvotérouc xal . . . 
ouppovectätoug following. The meaning is “those esteemed both most 
dignified and most sober." With this cf. of Soxodvteg otéAct, v.*. The 
expression ol 8oxo0vre¢ elvat «t which Paul uses in v.** (and from which, 
as Zahn holds, the shorter form is derived by ellipsis) is found in the 
same form and meaning in Plato, Gorg. 472 À, where it is synonymous 
with eödoxtuous a few lines above; cf. also Euthyd. 303 C, where the 
phrase is the same, except that the elval «t is inverted. The same 
phrase, however, is used also in the sense “those who think themselves 
something"; so Plut. Apophth. lacon. 49, and probably Plato, A pol. 
35 A. The meanings of the word doxstv itself as used in these or similar 
phrases are as follows: 1. “To be accounted, esteemed” (a) in the 
indifferent sense of the word. See vv.** *; cf. Plato, A pol. 35 A; Plut. 
Aristid. 17; Epictet. Enchir. 13: x&v 86&y¢ «tt» elvat uc, dxlocet 
asaut. 2 Mac. 9g!* (?) Mk. xo€ 1 Cor. 12% (?) (b) in the definitely hon- 
ourable sense, "to be highly esteemed,” as in vv.* ‘è, 2. “To account 
one's self,” as in Gal. 6° 1 Cor. 3138? 1012 Jas. 128 Prov. 26". Foran espe- 
cially close parallel to Gal. 6° see Plato, A pol. 41 E. Thus in all of the 
four instances in the present passage the word has substantially the 
same meaning, differing only in that in vv.**. * the word is colourless, 
the standing of those referred to being expressed in the predicate, while 
in vv. *. *, the predicate is omitted and the verb itself carries the idea of 
high standing. 


pj re. eis kevóy Tpéye 1) &öpauov. “lest perchance I should 
run or had run in vain." mý mas expresses apprehension 
(see more fully below). The whole phrase implies that the 
apostle saw in the existing situation a danger that his work on 
behalf of the Gentiles, both past and future, might be rendered 
ineffectual by the opposition of the Jerusalem church, or of 
certain men in it, and the disapproval of the apostles, and that 
fearing this, he sought to avert it. The ground of his appre- 
hension is, of course, not a doubt concerning the truth of the 
gospel which he preached—it would be an impossible incon- 
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gruity on his part to attribute to himself such a doubt in the 
very midst of his strenuous insistence upon the truth and divine 
source of that gospel—but rather, no doubt, the conviction 
that the disapproval of his work by the leading apostles in 
Jerusalem would seriously interfere with that work and to a 
serious degree render it ineffectual. The apostle’s conduct 
throughout his career, notably in the matter of the collection 
for the poor of Jerusalem, and his own last visit to Jerusalem 
(see 1 Cor. 1612 2 Cor. chs. 8, 9, esp. 91-15 Rom. 15%-*, esp. v. #4), 
show clearly that it was to him a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, not only to prevent the forcing of the Jewish law upon 
the Gentiles, but at the same time to maintain the unity of the 
Christian movement, avoiding any division into a Jewish and 
a Gentile branch. To this end he was willing to divert energy 
and time from his work of preaching to the Gentiles in order to 
raise money for the Jewish Christians, and to delay his journey 
‘to the west in order personally to carry this money to Jeru- 
salem. His unshaken confidence in the divine origin and the 
truth of his own gospel did not prevent his seeing that the 
rupture which would result from a refusal of the pillar apostles, 
the leaders of the Jewish part of the church, to recognise the 
legitimacy of his mission and gospel and so of Gentile Christian- 
ity on a non-legal basis, would be disastrous alike to the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile parties which would thus be created. 

Ec xavév found also in Lxx (Lev. 26% Job 39!* Mic. r! Isa. 29%, etc.); 
Jos. Ant. 19. 27 (19, 96 (11); Bell. 1. 275 (14'); in late Greek writers 
(Diod. Sic. 19.9") and in the N. T. by Paul (1 Thes. 3° 2 Cor. 6: Phil. 
21*) is with him always, as usually in the Lxx, a phrase of result meaning 
* uselessly," “without effect." Running, as a figure of speech for ef- 
fort directed to an end, is not uncommon with Paul (1 Cor. 9% se 
Gal. 5? Phil. 21°; see also Phil. 3 2 Tim. 47). 

The clause uh . . . ESpapov has been explained: (1) As an indirect 
question, “ whether perhaps I was running or had run in vain." «péyo 
is in this case a present indicative, retained from the direct form. So 
Usteri, assuming an ellipsis of “in order that I might learn from them," 
Wies., who assumes an ellipsis of “in order that they might perceive," 
and Sief., who supplies “to put to test the question," and emphasises 
the fact that since yf expects a negative answer the apostle implies 
no doubt respecting the result of his work, but only the abstract 
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possibility of its fruitlessness. (2) As a final clause, “that I might not 
run or have run in vain” (so Frit. Beet). (3) As an object clause 
after a verb of fearing implied, “fearing lest I should run or had run 
in vain." toéyw is in that case most probably a pres. subj., referring 
to a continued (fruitless) effort in the future. A pres. ind. would be 
possible (GMT 369.1) referring to a then existing situation, but is a 
much less probable complement and antithesis to Epapov than a pres. 
subj. referring to the future. Cf. x Thes. 3°. So Ltft. EIL (?), Lip. 
(though apparently confusing it with the preceding interpretation). To 
the first of these it is to be objected that it involves a doubtful use of 
uh zus. Goodwin (GMT 369 fn. r) distinguishing clearly, as Sief. fol- 
lowing Kühner (II 1037, 1042, but cf. Kühner-Gerth, II 391 fn., which 
corrects Kühner's error) fails to do, between the indirect question and 
the clause of fear, maintains (L. & S. sub. uh zws, however, conira) that 
uh is never used in classical writers in an indirect question. Sief., in- 
deed, alleges that this indirect interrogative use is common in later 
Greek, but cites no evidence. wh ws is certainly not so used in Paul, 
with whom it is always a final particle, occurring in a pure final clause, 
or in a clause of fear, or in an object clause after verbs of precaution 
(x Cor. 8* 9g*' 2 Cor. 27 94 ıı® 1220 Gal. 4!! 1 Thes. 35; it is not used by 
other N. T. writers) and there is no certain instance of uf) so used 
in N. T.; Lk. 11%, which is generally so taken, is at best a doubtful 
case. To the second interpretation it is a decisive objection that a 
past tense of the indicative is used in final clauses only after a hy- 
pothetical statement contrary to fact and to express an unattained pur- 
pose. Neither of these conditions is fulfilled here. The verb dve$éanyv 
expresses a fact, not what would have been under certain circum- 
stances, and the apostle certainly does not mean to characterise the 
purpose that he might not run in vain as unattained. The attempt 
of Frit., approved by W. LVI 2 (b) 8 (WM. p. 633), to give the 
sentence a hypothetical character by explaining it, “that I might 
not, as might easily have happened if I had not communicated my 
teaching in Jerusalem, have run in vain,” is not only artificial, but 
after all fails to make the principal clause dveösunp, etc., an unreal hy- 
pothesis. See GMT 333, 336. The third interpretation is consistent 
both with general Greek usage and with Paul’s! use of uf wc, and is 
the only probable one. It involves, of course, the implication of a 
purpose of the apostle's action, viz., to avert what he feared, that his 
future work should be fruitless, or his past work be undone. But such 
implication is common in clauses of fear. When the verb of fear is ex- 
pressed, the uf clause expresses by implication the purpose of an ac- 
tion previously mentioned or about to be mentioned (Acts 23!* 2 Cor. 
12); when the fear is only implied the uf clause, denoting the object 
of apprehension, conveys by implication the purpose of the immediately 
preceding verb (2 Cor. 9g* ı Thes. 3°). The use of the aorist indicative 
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following a statement of fact suffices, however, to show that in this 
case the clause expresses primarily an object of apprehension. The 
objection of Sief. to this interpretation, that Paul certainly could not 
have implied that his fear of his past work being rendered fruitless was 
actually realised, rests upon a misunderstanding of the force of a past 
temse in such cases. This implies not that the fear has been realised. 
—in this case one would not express fear at all, but regret—but that 
the event is past, and the outcome, which is the real object of fear, as yet 
unknown or undetermined. Cf. GMT 369; BMT 227, and see chap. 
44, where the object clause refers to a past fact, the outcome of which 
is, however, not only as yet unknown to him, but quite possibly yet 
to be determined by the course which the Galatians should pursue in 
response to the letter he was then writing. 


8. GAN ovde Tiros ò avy pol, "EXAny av, nvayedaOn mepi 
tunOhvas’ “But not even Titus, who was with me, and was a 
Greek, was compelled to be circumcised.” In antithesis to the 
possibility of his work proving fruitless (by reason of the opposi- 
tion of the Jerusalem church and apostles) Paul here sets forth 
the fact that on this very occasion and in a test-case his view 
prevailed. For &AAd introducing the evidence disproving a pre- 
viously suggested hypothesis, see Rom. 4? 1 Cor. 2°. The fact 
of the presence of Titus with the apostle had already been men- 
tioned in the preceding sentence. Its repetition here in 0 aiv 
épol is evidently, therefore, for an argumentative purpose, and 
doubtless as emphasising the significance of the fact that he 
was not circumcised. It is upon this element of the sentence 
especially that ovdd “not even” throws its emphasis. The 
opponents of Paul, the “false brethren” desired, of course, the 
circumcision of all Gentile Christians. But so far were they 
from carrying through their demand that not even Titus, who 
was there on the ground at the time, and to whom the demand 
would first of all apply, was circumcised. The non-circumcision 
of Titus, therefore, was in reality a decision of the principle. 
The phrase ó ody époí is thus concessive in effect. See BMT 
428. The participial phrase, "EAAnv dy, adds a fact, probably 
like 6 ody pol, known to the readers, but necessary to be borne 
in mind in order to appreciate the significance of the fact about 
to be stated. Like the preceding phrase it also is concessive 
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(BMT 437), "though he was a Greek" (and hence uncircum- 
cised; not of course, “although a Greek and hence under pre- 
eminent obligation to be circumcised," which neither Paul nor 
his opponents would have claimed). Though the Greek con- 
struction is different in the two phrases, the thought is best 
expressed in English by joining them as in the translation given 
above. Segond also renders “qui était avec moi et qui était 
Grec." The term "EAAn» is doubtless to be taken in its broad 
sense of “Gentile,” as in Rom. 1!* 2%. 1° ef freg., a usage which 
occurs also in Jos. Ant. 20. 262 (11%), and in the Christian 
Fathers (Th.). This is the first mention of circumcision in the 
epistle. The fact so well known to Paul and his readers as to 
require no explicit mention, but clearly brought out later in 
the letter, that the legalistic party insisted most strenuously 
upon circumcision, is here incidentally implied. nvayxdo@n is 
undoubtedly to be taken as a resultative aorist (BMT 42), and 
ovde nvayxdoOn denies not the attempt to compel but the suc- 
cess of the attempt. That the attempt was (unsuccessfully) 
made is clearly implied in the context. 


The argument of Sief. for his interpretation, making 033% fvayxdoOy 
a denial that pressure was brought to bear on Paul, i. e., by the 
apostles, confuses the distinction between the meaning of the word 
and the force of its tense. dvayx4tw is used consistently throughout 
N. T. in the present and imperfect with conative force (Acts 26: 
Gal. 2* 615), signifying “to apply pressure,” “to (seek to) compel”; in 
the aorist, on the other hand, consistently with a resultative sense, in 
the active “to compel," in the passive, “to be forced" (Mt. 14% Mk. 
6% Lk. 14% Acts 28!* 2 Cor. 12). What, therefore, the aorist with 
oóx denies is simply the result. Whether that result did not ensue be- 
cause no pressure was applied, or because the pressure was successfully 
resisted, can be determined only by the connection. The fact, how- 
ever, that the imperfect with odx would have clearly expressed the 
thought that no effort was made, and the clear implication in the con- 
text that effort was made are practically decisive for the present case. 
Sief.’s contention that the context excludes effort on the part of the 
apostles to have Titus circumcised is unsupported by the context, and 
involves a misapprehension of Paul’s contention throughout the pas- 
sage; this is not that the apostles did not disagree with him, and always 
approved his position, but that he was independent of them; in this 
particular matter, that they yielded to him. See esp. v.' with its clear 
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implication of a change of front on the part of the apostles. For other 
interpretations of oöx . . . zeptrundfkivar, see below on the various con- 
structions ascribed to 3:2 . . . peudaddAqouc. 


4. &à Se rus Trapeiadxrovs spevdaddrdous, "now it was 
because of the false brethren surreptitiously brought in." 
The question what this phrase limits, 7. e., what it was that 
was done because of the false brethren, is one of the most 
difficult of all those raised by the passage. The most probable 
view is that it is to be associated with the idea of pressure, ur- 
gency, implied in ovde jvayxdoOn. The meaning may then be 
expressed thus: “And not even Titus . . . was compelled to be 
circumcised, and (what shows more fully the significance of the 
fact) it was urged because of the false brethren." If this is 
correct it follows that there were three parties to the situation 
under discussion in Jerusalem. "There were, first, Paul and 
Barnabas, who stood for the policy of receiving Gentiles as 
Christians without circumcision; on the other hand, there were 
those whom Paul characterises as false brethren, and who 
contended that the Gentile Christians must be circumcised; and 
finally there were those who for the sake of the second party 
urged that Paul should waive his scruples and consent to the 
circumcision of Titus. This third party evidently consisted of 
the pillar apostles, with whom Paul held private conference (v.*) 
and who because of Paul’s representations finally themselves 
yielded and gave assent to Paul's view (vv.*-*). With the 
second party it does not appear that Paul came into direct 
contact; they are at least mentioned only as persons for whose 
sake, not by whom, certain things were done. It is thus clearly 
implied that they who in person urged the circumcision of 
Titus (o£ Soxodvres) did not themselves regard it as necessary 
except as a matter of expediency, as a concession to the feelings 
or convictions of those whom Paul designates as false brethren, 
but who were evidently regarded by the other apostles rather 
as persons whose prejudices or convictions, however mis- 
taken, it was desirable to consider. On the question whether 
the apostles carried their conciliatory policy to the extent of 
urging the circumcision of all Gentile converts, see fn. p. gr. 
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Tlaosícaxcoc, a word not found in extant classical writings, is never- 
theless given by the ancient lexicographers, Hesych. Phot. and Suid. 
Cf. Frit. Opuscula, pp. 181 ff. (Th.); Sief. ad loc., p. 101, fn. In view 
of the frequent use of the passive of verbs in later Greek in a middle 
sense, and of the definition of this word by Hesych. Phot. and Suid. 
by the neutral term dAAétoetos, it is doubtful whether the passive sense 
can be insisted upon, as if these false brethren had been brought in by 
others. The relative clause, ofttve¢ etc., distinctly makes the men 
themselves active in their entrance into the church, which though by 
no means excluding the thought that some within were interested in 
bringing them in, throws the emphasis upon their own activity in the 
matter. Nor is the idea of surreptitiousness, secrecy, at all clearly 
emphasised. That they are alien to the body into which they have 
come is what the term both etymologically and by usage suggests. 
deud&deipos, used elsewhere in N. T. only 2 Cor. 1120, evidently means 
those who profess to be brethren, i. e., to be true members of the 
Christian body, but are not so in fact. Cf. Paul’s use of the term 
eusaxdctoAos, 2 Cor. 11%. These words xapetckxtoug peudaddApoug 
express, of course, Paul’s judgment concerning these men when he 
wrote. That they were so looked upon by the other apostles at the 
time of the events here referred to does not necessarily follow. 


The community into which “the false brethren” had made 
their way is unnamed. That they had made their influence 
felt in Antioch, if not also generally among the churches hav- 
ing Gentile members, and that they came from Jerusalem and 
were in some sense representatives of that church, is implied in 
the very fact that Paul and Barnabas came up to Jerusalem 
about the matter. If, therefore, rapecodxrous and mapecHjAdo» 
refer to a visit to a church, we should mentally supply with 
them “into the church at Antioch,” or “into the churches 
among the Gentiles." But if, as is more probable, these words 
refer to incorporation into the membership of the body, then 
the reference is either to the church at Jerusalem, which is 
favoured by the facts above cited as indicating that they were 
actually from Jerusalem, or the Christian community in gen- 
eral, which is favoured by the indefiniteness of the language 
here employed and the fact that the apostle’s indignation is 
most naturally explained if he is thinking of these men not as 
additions to the Jerusalem church in particular, with which he 
was not directly concerned, but as an element of discord in the 
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Christian community. In either case it is clear that they ema- 
nated from Jerusalem and were exerting their influence as a 
foreign element at Antioch or in general in the churches having 
Gentile members. See further, par. 12, p. 117. 


Of the numerous constructions which have been adopted for the 
phrase $ui . . . heudaddAgous the following may be named: 

I. Those which make it limit some following word. (a) e«l&auev. So, 
omitting ols 063é (in v.*; cf. textual note below), Tert. e£ al., and in 
modem times Zahn. This yields the sense, “but because of the false 
brethren . . . I yielded for a brief space." This may be dismissed 
because based on a text insufficiently supported by textual evidence, 
and giving the impossible sense that Paul yielded by way of the sub- 
jection demanded by the false brethren that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with the Gentiles.* (b) So, retaining olg o056, but 
assuming that the insertion of olg involves an anacoluthon, Wies. 
p. 110; Philippi; and substantially so Weizs. Ap. Zeit. p. 155. 
Cf. Butt. p. 385. Paul, it is supposed, having intended at first to 
make di . . . gevdad. limit odx el&auey directly, was led by the length 
of the sentence to insert olc, thus changing the thought from an asser- 
tion that on their account he did not yield into a denial that he yielded 
to them, and leaving 3:4 . . . deu3a5. without a regimen. The objec- 
tion of Sief. (ad loc., p. 98) to this interpretation that these two concep- 
tions “yielded on account of” and “yielded to" are so different that 
the one could not be merged in the other is of little force; for certainly 
Paul might naturally think of a yielding to a demand made for the sake 
of the false brethren as in effect a yielding to them. Nor can the fact 
of the anacoluthon itself be urged against this view, since anacolutha 
are common in Paul, and especially so in this very paragraph. The 
teal objection to this interpretation lies in the difficulty of supposing 
that Paul could say that he refused to circumcise Titus because it was 
requested for the sake of the false brethren, or as Wies. in effect makes 
it, by them. Isit to be supposed that, when the very question at issue 
was the legitimacy of the gospel which offered itself to the Gentiles 
without legal requirement, he would have consented to circumcise 
Titus, if only the request had not been made for the sake of the false 
brethren? Weizs., indeed, interprets 3:2 . . . evda3. as giving not 
the decisive reason, but for the urging of which Titus would have 
been circumcised, but a contributory reason, which made his course all 

* Zehn, like Tert. before him, finds the yielding and the subjection to have been to the 
pillar aposties and in the fact of coming to Jerusalem to submit this question to the apostles 
there (not in the circumcision of Titus, which he maintains Paul denies to have taken place) 


yet supposes that it was not demanded by the apostles, but more probably by the Antioch 
church. See Com. pp. 93 J. A stranger distortion of the record it would be hard to imagine. 
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the more necessary—a meaning which has much to commend it, but 
which it seems would have necessitated the insertion of some such word 
as udAtora (cf. chap. 619). 

2. Those which make 3:2 . . . deua. limit what precedes, introduc- 
ing an epexegetic addition to the preceding statement. So Sief., who, 
joining this verse closely to the words tvayx4c0y reoıtunffya and mak- 
ing oöx limit the whole phrase, finds in the sentence the meaning that 
no attempt was made for the sake of the false brethren to compel Titus 
to be circumcised. In other words, though the leading men might not 
unnaturally have urged the circumcision of Titus for the sake of the 
false brethren, no such compulsion was in fact applied. Aside from 
the improbable sense given to 0838. . . fvayx4e6n (see on v.49), this in- 
volves an extremely difficult if not impossible sense of 56, concerning 
which see on v.*. To have yielded this meaning 814 . . . gevdad. must 
have stood in the least prominent position in the midst of the sentence, 
not subjoined and emphasised by 36, or if for the sake of making the 
denial] of Titus’s circumcision—the fact itself—unequivocal, it was 
necessary that the words 3a . . . deudad. should stand apart, then 
they must have become a phrase of concession or opposition, express- 
ing the thought, “though urged by,” or “in spite of the false brethren,” 
or have been introduced by o036, “and not even for the sake of the 
false brethren.” Cf. on oôdé under 1%. Mey. also joins this phrase 
closely to what precedes, but to the whole expression od3%. . . 
xepitpnofyat, and finds in it the reason why Titus was not circumcised, 
$. e., because the false brethren urged it. If this relates to Paul, con- 
stituting his reason for refusing to consent to the circumcision of Titus, 
it is open to the same objection as r (b) above, viz., it implies that but 
for the advocacy of it by the false brethren Paul would have had no 
objection to the circumcision of Titus. If, on the other hand, the 
phrase is understood to refer to the motives of the eminent Jerusalem 
brethren, giving their reason for not asking for or consenting to the 
circumcision, then we have the representation that the false brethren 
urged the circumcision of Titus, and that the Jerusalem apostles opposed 
it not on principle, but because it was being urged by the false breth- 
ren; & view which attributes to them a degree of opposition to the 
legalistic party in the Jewish portion of the church, and of champion- 
ship of the freedom of the Gentiles, which does not comport with the 
otherwise known history of the apostolic age, and which would, it 
would seem, have made this council itself unnecessary. Had the facts, 
moreover, been what this interpretation makes them, Paul could hardly 
have failed to bring out with greater distinctness what would have 
been so much to the advantage of his case, as he has done, e. g., in 
vv. 7-9, 

The joining of'the phrase with &ve0éjyy, or &vé$v, advocated by some 
of the older modern expositors (see in Sief.), scarcely calls for discus- 
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sion. These interpretations yield a not unreasonable sense, and avoid 
many of the difficulties encountered by the other constructions, but it 
is hardly conceivable that the reader would be expected to supply men- 
tally a word left so far behind. 

3. Those which make 3... gevdad. limit something supplied 
from the preceding. (a) oöx fjoeyx&o9n xeprtunOfvar (Ell) or odx 
xseurvuffón (Frit. cited by Ltft.). This is not materially different from 
making it limit 0086 . . . zepırunßnvar already expressed, as is done 
by Mey., and is open to the same objections. (b) xeptetuhðn, Rück. 
& al.; advocated by Hort. (WH. II app. p. 121). According to this 
interpretation oô throws its whole force on dpa rxáo0n, only the compul- 
sion, not the circumcision, being denied; 3é is adversative, and intro- 
duces the statement of the reason why Titus, though not compelled, 
was nevertheless circumcised, viz., because of the false brethren. This 
is perhaps the most improbable of all the proposed interpretations. If 
the circumcision of Titus was carried through without Paul's consent, 
then how could he have said that it was not compelled? If with his 
consent and, as he says, because of the false brethren, how could he say 
that he had not yielded to them for so much as an hour? What was 
such consent but precisely 4 dxotayh, the surrender which they de- 
manded (cf. on «jj bxorayü, v.*) ? And with what honesty could he have 
maintained that he had pursued this course at Jerusalem, "that the 
truth of the gospel might continue with you," when in fact he had on 
that occasion surrendered the very thing which was to him the key 
to the whole situation so far as concerned the relation of the Gentile to 
the law and to Christ? Cf. $*-*. In fact, any view which assumes that 
Titus was circumcised involves the conclusion that Paul surrendered 
his case under compulsion or through wavering, and that in his present 
argument he made a disingenuous and unsuccessful attempt to prove 
that he did not surrender it. (c) The thought of (unsuccessful) pres- 
sure implied in 008% . . . fjyayx&c0v. This view (set forth in the larger 
print above), and well advocated by Ltft. pp. 105, 106, yields a clear and 
consistent account of what took place, showing the Jerusalem apostles 
standing between the extremists on both sides, advising Paul to con- 
sent to the circumcision of Titus for the sake of peace, while Paul, see- 
ing in such a yielding a surrender of vital principle to the false repre- 
sentatives of Christianity, persistently refused ^it accounts at the same 
time for the insertion of the phrase, and for the characterisation of the 
men referred to as false brethren, etc., showing at the same time the 
extent to which the Jerusalem apostles could, from Paul's point of 
view, be led astray, so as even to advocate a course dictated by regard 
for those who were in reality only false brethren, and suggesting a con- 
tributory reason for his resistance, that the demand for the circum- 
cision of Titus originated with spies from without, men who had no 
proper place in the church at all. This view alone brings this portion 
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of the paragraph into line with the apostle’s general argument by which 
he aims to show his entire independence, even of the other apostles. 

If it be judged too harsh and difficult to supply from the preceding 
language the thought, “‘this was urged,” the most reasonable alternative 
view is that of Wies. ef al. (1) above). From a purely linguistic point 
of view this interpretation is perhaps the easiest of all that have been 
proposed, and if it could be supposed, with Weizs., that Paul would re- 
fer in this unqualified way to a reason which was, after all, only con- 
tributory, it would be the most probable interpretation of the passage. 


olrwes TrapewjADov xarackoTjca,. tiv édevGeplay Nun 
* who sneaked in to spy out our freedom.” The liberty of which 
the apostle here speaks is, of course, the freedom of the Chris- 
tian from bondage to the law, which would have been sur- 
rendered in principle if the Gentile Christians had been com- 
pelled to be circumcised. Cf. 4* 9 1-8, and esp. 51^ u. That 
he calls it “our freedom” (cf. Dudas at the end of v.*) shows that 
although the obligation of the Gentile to be circumcised was 
the particular question at issue, this was in the apostle’s mind 
only a part of a larger question, which concerned both Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, or else that Paul is for the moment 
associating himself with the Gentile Christians as those whose 
case he represents. The Antioch incident (vv."-*) shows how 
closely the question of the freedom of the Jews was connected 
with that of the liberty of the Gentile Christians, both in fact 
and in the apostle’s mind. Yet there is nothing im his nar- 
rative to indicate that in the discussion at Jerusalem the free- 
dom of the Gentile was explicitly considered in relation to any- 
thing except circumcision. Still less is it to be assumed that 
the question of the obligation of the Jewish Christians in re- 
spect to foods or defilement by association with Gentile Chris- 
tians was at this time brought up. Rather does the expression 
“that the truth of the gospel might continue with you” sug- 
gest that at this time the only question raised pertained to the 
Gentiles, and this is further confirmed by the situation which 
afterwards arose at Antioch, in which the question of foods and 
particularly the obligation of the Jews in respect to them ap- 
pears as one on which an agreement had not been previously 
reached. 


II, 4 ‚83 
IIagetcépy oua: is a verb not uncommon in later Greek, meaning literally 
“to come in alongside," but usually (not, however, in Rom. 5°) imply- 
ing stealth. See exx., cited by Th.; and esp. Luc. Asin. 15, ef Aóxoq 
waperatAGo: (Sief.). xaracxoxdw, “to spy out,” with the associated idea 
of hostile intent, purpose to destroy (Grk. writers from Xenophon 
down, Lxx, here only in N. T.) is here nearly equivalent to “stealthily 
to destroy." 


hv &xonev dv X pua TQ Incov, “which we have in Christ Jesus.” 
The preposition év is probably used here to mark its object as 
the causal ground or basis of the freedom which we possess, 
the person by reason of whom and on the basis of whose work 
we have this freedom. See Th. év, I 6c, and Acts 13? Rom. 
3* 5° and note on v.!' below. Others (see Ell., e. g., A. l. and 
v.1) take év in the sense “in mystical union with," a meaning 
which the word sometimes has in Paul. But in view of the 
dear instances of the causal sense both before names of Christ 
and other words, it is certainly to be preferred here where the 
so-called mystical sense itself becomes intelligible only by add- 
ing to it a causal sense, making it mean “by virtue of our 
union with." 

wa as KatadovAmoovery, “that they might bring us 
into bondage," $. e, to the law, implying an already pos- 
sessed freedom. Observe the active voice of the verb, ex- 
duding the sense to bring into bondage to themselves, and cf. 
4^ 1* 41-c!, Undue stress must not be laid on 74á$ as meaning 
or including Jewish Christians (cf. on éXevÜepíav pð above), 
yet its obvious reference is to Christians in general, not to Gen- 
tile Christians exclusively. The whole phraseology descriptive 
of these "false brethren” implies, as Weizs. has well pointed 
out (Ap. Zeit. pp. 216-222, E. T., I 257-263) that they were 
distinct and different from the original constituents of the 
church, a foreign element, introduced at a relatively late date, 
distinguished not only from the apostles but from the primi- 
tive church in general, and this not only personally but in their 
spirit and aims. By xatacxomrijoa and tva karaGovAocovciw 
Paul definitely charges that these men entered the church for 
a propagandist purpose, that they joined the Christian com- 
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munity in order to make it legalistic, and implies that pre- 
vious to their coming non-legalistic views were, if not generally 
held, at least tolerated. Cf. also on 1*. As concerns the apos- 
tle’s reflection upon the character of these men and the un- 
worthiness of their motive, some allowance must necessarily 
be made for the heat of controversy; but that fact does not 
seem to affect the legitimacy of the inferences from his state- 
ment as to the state of opinion in the Jewish church and of 
practice among Gentile Christians. These facts have an im- 
portant bearing on the question of the relation of Paul’s nar- 
rative in this chapter to that of Acts, chaps. 6, 7, ro, rr. The 
recent entrance of these men into the church and the implica- 
tion as to the condition of things before they came suggest that 
the representation of Acts that the Jerusalem church was in 
the early days of its history tolerant of non-legalistic views, 
and not unwilling to look with favour on the acceptance of 
Gentiles as Christians, is not in itself improbable. It is at 
least not in conflict with the testimony of this letter. 


On the use of a future in a pure final clause, see BMT 198 and cf. 
Lk. 14° 201° Acts 21%, 28°" Rom. 3%. 


5. ols ovde mpòs parv elZapev TH vrroraryp, “to whom not for 
an hour did we yield by way of the subjection (demanded).” 
Though the request that Paul and those with him should yield 
was made not by, but because of, the false brethren, he clearly 
saw that to grant the request would be in effect to surrender 
to the latter. Hence the dative here instead of 4 obs, cor- 
responding to &a rods pevdaddAdous. The article before 
Umorayı is restrictive, showing that the word is used not sim- 
ply with qualitative force, but refers to the particular obedi- 
ence which was demanded. The phrase is therefore epexe- 
getic of elfapuev, indicating wherein the yielding would have 
consisted if it had taken place, and the negative denies the 
yielding, not simply a certain kind of yielding. This fact ex- 
cludes any interpretation which supposes that Paul meant 
simply to deny that he yielded obediently, i. e., to a recognised 
authority, while tacitly admitting a conciliatory yielding (as is 
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maintained by those who hold that he really circumcised Titus). 
For this thought he must have used the dative without the 
article. Cf. Phil. ı!*18 ı Thes. 4* *. 


On xpd< Geav, meaning “for a short time,” see 2 Cor. 7° x Thes. 2!” 
Phm.», where, as in the present passage, Spa is not a definite mea- 
sure of time, a twelfth of a day, but merely a (relatively) short time; 
in the cases cited, some days or weeks; in the present passage 
rather, as we should say in English, “a moment,” “an instant.” Cf., 
not as exactly similar instances, but as illustrating the flexibility of the 
word, Mt. 1o!* 26%. 4, ss, 

Ol 053% xpds Goav. The reading at this point has been the subject of 
extended discussion, especially by Klostermann, Probleme im Apos- 
beliexte, pp. 36 f., Sief. Com. ad loc., and Zahn Com. ad loc. and Ex- 
curs. I. The principal evidence may be summarised as follows: 

xpb< Boav (without olg 0686): D* d e plur. codd. lat. et gr. ap. Victorin. 
codd. lat. ap. Hier. al. Iren**^ Tert. Victorin. Ambrst. Pelag. 

063% xobc pav: codd. gr. et lat. ap. Ambrst., quidam (codd.?) ap. 
Victorin. Mcion, Syr. (psh.), and (accg. to Sief.) one ms. of Vg. 

ol; xpb<¢ Geav: Jerome quotes certain persons as asserting: ef hoc esse 
quod in codicibus legatur Latinis, “quibus ad horam cessimus." Prima- 
sius (XI 209, quoted by Klostermann, p. 83; cf. Plummer, Com. on 2 
Corinthians, p. lv) says: Latinus habet: "quibus ad horam cessimus.” 
Sedulius: Male $n Latinis codicibus legilur : “quibus ad horam cessimus." 

ol; ohà xpb¢ Spav: NABCD vr FGKLP, 33, and Grk. mss. gener- 
ally, f g Vg. Syr. (psh. harcl.) Boh. Arm. Aeth. codd. gr. ap. Hieron.; 
also Bas. Epiph. Euthal. Thdrt. Damas. Aug. Ambr. Hier. 

Klostermann and Zahn adopt the first reading. Tdf. Treg. WH. Ws. 
RV. and modern interpreters generally, the fourth. The evidence 
shows clearly that the difficulty of the latter reading was early felt, 
and that, for whatever reason, a syntactically easier text was current 
among the Latins. The evidence against ol; 0634, however, is not 
sufficient to overcome the strong preponderance in its favour, or the 
improbability that any one would have introduced the anacoluthic ol. 
But since the reading ol; without o034 is very weakly attested it re- 
mains to accept the reading which has both olc and 0034. 


fva ý aAndeıa ToO. evayyerlov &apelvp apes ünäs. "that 
the truth of the gospel might continue with you." The clause 
states the purpose of his refusing to yield. To make it a state- 
ment of the purpose of the yielding as Zahn does, omitting ols 
oved is, especially in view of the 77 before MorouVũ, to represent 
Paul as making the absurd statement that, in order that the 
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truth of the gospel that men are free from law might abide 
with the Gentiles, he yielded to the demand of the legalists and 
did as they required. It is also to convert a paragraph which 
is put forth as an evidence that he had always maintained his 
independence of men into a weak apology for having conceded 
the authority of the Twelve. The term edayyeAsov evidently 
has here the same sense as in v.? and in ı? (cf. the notes on 
those vv., and note word àAsÜeua here). The genitive is a 
possessive genitive, the truth is the truth contained in, and so 
belonging to, the gospel. Cf. 7 TOv vópgov àX10e[a], Papyri in 
Brit. Mus. II p. 280, cited by M. and M. Voc. The effect of 
the triumph of the view of Paul's opponents would have been 
to rob the Gentiles of the truth of the gospel, leaving them a 
perverted, false gospel See 17. The verb Scapefvy implies 
that at the time referred to the truth of the gospel, i. e., the 
gospel in its true form as he preached it, not in the perverted 
form preached by the judaisers, had already been given to 
those to whom he refers under üpäs. 


IIpé¢ meaning properly “towards” and then “with,” usually of per- 
sons in company and communication with others (1 Thes. 3* 2 Thes. 2* 
310 Gal. r18 41*. 20) is here used like per& in Phil. 4*, of the presence of an 
impersonal thing with men. The idea of possession is not in the prep- 
osition, but is suggested by the context and the nature of the thing 
spoken of. óyuxc may refer specifically to the Galatians, to whom he 
is writing, in which case it is implied that they had already received 
the gospel at the time of this Jerusalem conference. But the more 
general interpretation of öp&s as meaning simply “you Gentiles" is 
so easy, and the inclusion of the Galatians with the Gentiles in the 
class on behalf of whom Paul then took his stand is so natural, even 
though historically the Galatians only later participated in the benefit 
of his action, that it would be hazardous to lay any great weight on this 
word in the determination of chronological questions. The most that 
can safely be said is that dtapelvp zods bya receives its most obvious in- 
terpretation if the Galatians are supposed to have been already in posses- 
sion of the gospel at the time here referred to. See Introduction, p. xlii. 


6. amo 9e tay Soxovyroy elval ti “And from those who were 
accounted to be something." On TG» Soxovvrwyr, etc., cf. v.%. 
The verb which this phrase was to have limited is left unex- 
pressed, the construction being changed when the thought is 
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resumed after the parenthesis oroios, etc. The apostle doubt- 
less had in mind when he began the sentence TapéXa/gov ovddy 
(d. 1%) or some equivalent expression. The sentence seems 
not adversative, but continuative; to the statement that when 
the pillar apostles took up, in a sense, the cause of the false 
brethren, he did not for a moment yield to the latter, he adds 
as further evidence of his entire independence of the apostles 
that (in this discussion) they taught him nothing new. 
—omoiol more ?jcav ovddy pot Guadépei— “what they once were 
matters not to me."  omo£ot, a qualitative word, meaning “of 
what kind” (cf. 1 Thes. 1° r Cor. 3? Jas. 1*4, here evidently 
refers not to personal character but to rank or standing, and 
doubtless specifically to that standing which the three here 
referred to had by reason of their personal relation to Jesus 
while he was in the flesh, in the case of James as his brother, in 
the case of Peter and John as his personal followers. This fact 
of their past history was undoubtedly appealed to by the oppo- 
nents of Paul as giving them standing and authority wholly 
superior to any that he could claim. Cf. 2 Cor. 5!* 1o". Paul 
answers here substantially as afterwards to the Corinthians in 
reply to much the same argument, that facts of this sort do 
not concern him, have no significance. Apostleship rests on a 
present relation to the heavenly Christ, a spiritual experience, 
open to him equally with them. The whole parenthetical sen- 
tence, though introduced without a conjunction, serves as a 
justification of the depreciation of the apostles which he had 
begun to express in the preceding clause—or perhaps more 
exactly as an answer in advance to the thought which the apos- 
tle foresaw would be raised by that statement when completed, 
viz.: But if you received nothing from them, that is certainly 
to your disadvantage; were they not personal companions of 
Jesus, the original and authoritative bearers of the gospel? 
What valid commission or message can you have except as you 
derived it from them? 
With a verb of past time xoré (enclitic) may mean (a) “ever,” “at 
any time"; (b) “at some time," “once,” “formerly”; (c) “ever,” with 
intensive force, like the Latin cunque, and the English “ever” in “ who- 
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ever,” “whatever.” The last meaning is that which is preferred in 
RV.—“ whatsoever they were.” But this use is unusual in classi- 
cal Greek, and has no example in N. T. The second meaning, ‘on 
the other hand, is frequent in N. T., especially in Paul (chap. 1: » 
Rom. 7°, etc.), and is appropriate in this connection, directing the 
thought to a particular (undefined but easily understood) period of 
past time referred to by fav. There can therefore be no doubt that 
it is the meaning here intended. The first meaning is not impos- 
sible, but less appropriate because suggesting various possible past 
periods or points of time, instead of the one, Jesus’ lifetime, which gives 
point to the sentence. 

The above interpretation of xote and substantially of the sentence is 
adopted by Wies. Hilg. Ltft. and many others from the Latin Vg. 
down. Win. and Lip., though taking xote in the sense of cunque, by 
referring fav to the time of Jesus’ life on earth reach substantially the 
same interpretation of the clause. Ell. Sief., ef al., take xore in the 
sense of cunque, and understand the clause to refer to the esteem in 
which these men were held at the time of the events spoken of; what- 
soever they were, i. e., whatever prestige, standing, they had in Jeru- 
salem at this time. Sief. supplies as subject for dadépe: the thought 
“to obtain authorisation from them"; making the sentence mean: 
* whatever their standing in Jerusalem, it is of no consequence to me 
to secure their authorisation or commission.” But the clause éxotol zote 
fioav (cf. x Cor. 3?) itself is a suitable subject, and the supplying of 
a subject unnecessary. 


—mpdécwrov Beds avOparrou où Aap Bdve—“ God accepts not 
the person of man.” To accept the person—literally face—of 
one is to base one’s judgment and action on external and irrele- 
vant considerations. Cf. Mt. 221° Mk. 12" Lk. 20%. Such, in 
the judgment of Paul, were mere natural kinship with Jesus, 
such as James had, or personal companionship with him during 
his earthly life, such as the Twelve had. Cf. 2 Cor. 5%, where 
Paul uses dv mpooar@ with reference to the realm of external 
things. This second parenthesis in its turn gives a reason jus- 
tifying the statement of the first. The former advantages of 
these men signify nothing to me, for God takes no account of 
such external considerations. Concerning the emphasis on Geds 
see the textual note. 


As between 8eóc and à 6eóc external evidence alone is indecisive. 
MAP 33, 88, 103, 122,* 442, 463, 1912, Chrys. al. insert the article. 
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BCDFGEL al. pler. Eus. Thdrt. Dam. omit it. Sheer accident 
would be as likely to operate on one side as on the other. At first 
sight intrinsic probability seems to make for the genuineness of the 
article, since the N. T. writers, and Paul in particular, rarely use 6e6¢ 
as subject without the article. Yet the use of 6e6¢ without the article, 
because employed with qualitative force with emphasis upon the divine 
attributes, especially in contrast with man, is an established usage of 
which there are numerous examples in Paul (see 1 Thes. 1* 2* 1 Cor. 2! 
3*- 1*) and a few in the nominative (1 Thes. 2* Gal. 6' 2 Cor. 5!*). In- 
asmuch, therefore, as there is in this passage just such a contrast, it 
would be in accordance with Pauline usage to omit the article, and the 
balance of intrinsic probability is apparently on this side. Tran- 
scriptional probability is also in its favour, since the scribe would be 
more likely to convert the unusual 6eé< into & 6eé¢ than the reverse. 


époi yap oi Soxobyres ovdev mpocavddevro, “for to me the 
men of eminence taught nothing new." In these words the 
apostle evidently says what he began to say in do 6e ray 
Soxovyrwy, giving it now the specific form that the Jerusalem 
apostles imposed on him no burden (of doctrine or practice), 
or imparted nothing to him in addition to what he already 
knew. See discussion of mpooavedevro below. ydp may be 
justificatory, introducing a statement which justifies the seem- 
ingly harsh language of the two preceding statements, or ex- 
plicative, the thought overleaping the parenthetical statements 
just preceding, and the new clause introduced by yap putting 
in a different form the thought already partly expressed in a7ro 
& tráv Soxovvrwv, The latter is simpler and for that reason 
more probable. 


The uses of the verb xpocaverfOeya: (Mid.) clearly attested outside 
of the present passage are three: (1) “To offer or dedicate beside": 
Boeckh. C. 7. G. 2782. (2) “To confer with”: Gal. r!° (g. v.); Diod. Sic. 
17. 1165; Luc. Jup. Trag. x. (3) “To lay upon one's self in addition, 
to undertake besides": Xen. Mem. 2.1*. Beside these there have been 
proposed for the present passage: (4) "To lay upon in addition," i. e. 
(3) taken actively instead of with a middle sense. Cf. Pollux, Iọ®. (5) 
(equiv. to zpootlörg.:) “To add,” “to bestow something not possessed 
before”: Chrys., e£ al.; (6) (adding to the sense of dvarldeuaı in 2? and 
Acts 25", that of xoé< in composition, “besides,” “in addition”), “To 
set forth in addition," 3. e., in this connection, “ to teach in addition to 
what I had already learned." The word “impart” in RV. might per- 
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haps represent either'(4), (5), (6), possibly even (2). The first mean- 

ing is evidently impossible here. The second can be applied only by 
taking oödö4v as an accusative of respect, “in respect to nothing did 
they confer with me," and then there stil remains the fact that in the 
other instances of the verb used in this sense the conference is chiefly 
for the sake of learning, but here the reference must be to conferring 
for the purpose of teaching. This renders it very difficult, taking the 
word in the sense illustrated in r!®, to find in 06a xoocavatiGecOa:, 
as Ltít. does, the sense “to impart no fresh knowledge," or as Ell. 
does, taking xpé¢ as directive only, the meaning “to communicate 
nothing,” “to address no communications." Zahn, indeed, takes the 
verb as in ı!*, and interprets the sentence as meaning, ‘for they laid 
nothing before me for decision, they did not make me their judge." 
This Zahn interprets as an explanation and justification of od3év pot 
Seapépat, in that it gives a reason why he did not regard their high 
standing as he might have been tempted to do if he had been acting 
as judge of thelr affairs. Vv.'f- then state that, on the contrary, they 
acted as his judges and pronounced favourable judgment on him. The 
interpretation is lexicographically possible, but logically difficult to the 
point of impossibility. It compels the supposition either that in ot 
yao ol, etc. Paul said the opposite of what he set out to say in dxd 32 
ty Soxobvtwy, or else that, having begun in the latter phrase to say 
that from the men of esteem he received a favourable judgment, he 
interrupted himself to belittle the value of their judgment. It makes 
the apostle, moreover, admit a dependence upon the pillar apostles 
which it is the whole purpose of 14-2" to disprove. The third sense is 
rendered impossible for the present passage by the presence of éuol. 
“To lay no additional burden on themselves for me" is without mean- 
ing in this connection. The fourth meaning does not occur elsewhere, 
the voucher being only for the reflexive sense (3), "to lay a burden upon 
one's self." Sief. infers from the fact that dverf8eua: is found in the 
active sense (Xen. Cyr. 8.54), as well as in the reflexive that the com- 
pound xpocavatidsua: may also occur in the active sense. The fifth 
sense, though adopted by many interpreters, ancient and modern, 
seems least defensible, being neither attested by any clear instance 
(unless Chrysostom’s adoption of it constitutes such an instance) nor 
based on attested use of dvatlO@nur. The sixth meaning is easily de- 
rived from dvat(0yur; the absence of any actual occurrence of it else- 
where renders it, like the fourth, conjectural, but not impossible, in 
view of the difficulty of all the well-attested senses. Our choice of 
interpretations must lie between the fourth, advocated by Sief. (who 
also cites for it Bretschn. Rück. Lechl. Pfleid. Zeller, Lip.), and the 
sixth. Both satisfy the requirements of the context—for the apostle 
is evidently here, as throughout the paragraph, presenting the evidence 
of his independence of the Jerusalem apostles. But the sixth is, on 
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the whole, slightly to be preferred: it is more consonant with the 
thought of dxd 3è t&v Zoxobytwy, in which the apostle apparently began 
to say what he here expresses in a different syntactical form, and with 
the words xo6cwxov . . . AauQ&vst, which seem to have been written, as 
pointed out above, in anticipation of these words. 


T. àXXà roivayrlov iödvres Stu sremíaTevpas TÒ eùaryyéMmov 
Tis axpoBvotlas rabas IIérpos ris Trepırouns, “but on the con- 
trary when they saw that I had been entrusted with the gospel 
to the uncircumcised as Peter with the gospel to the circum- 
dsed." a@AAd (Germ. “sondern”) introduces the positive side 
of thel fact which is negatively stated in éuol ydp, etc. The 
participle ¿ôdvres, giving the reason for the fact about to be 
stated, Seftas wav, v.*, implies that what they had learned 
led them to take this step, and so that they had in some sense 
changed their minds. There is an obvious relation between 
the words of this v. and v.3. But whether the decision of the 
Jerusalem apostles to recognise Paul’s right of leadership in the 
Gentile field was based on his statement of the content of his 
gospel (v.2), or on his story of how he received it (119), or on the 
recital of its results, or in part on the spirit which he himself 
manifested, or on all these combined, is not here stated. The 
last supposition is perhaps the most probable.* 


That Paul regarded the distinction between the gospel of the 
uncircumcision entrusted to him and that of the circumcision 
entrusted to Peter as fundamentally not one of content but of 
the persons to whom it was addressed is plain from that which 
this verse implies and the next verse distinctly affirms, that the 
same God commissioned both Paul and Peter each for his own 
work. It is implied, moreover, that this essential identity of 


* Nor is it wholly clear precisely to what extent they had changed their minds. If the in- 
terpretation of v.‘ advocated at that point is correct, they had urged the circumcision of 
Titus on grounds of expediency rather than of principle. They can not therefore have stood 
for the circumcision of Gentile Christians in general as a matter of intrinsic necessity. But 
whether in asking for the circumcision of Titus for the sake of the legalists, they had also 
asked that for like reasons Paul should circumcise all his Gentile converts, does not clearly ap- 
pear. Consistency would have required that they should do so, since the circumcision of 
Titus could have had little significance if it were not to be regarded as a precedent. But it 
is not certain that they were as intent upon logical consistency as upon securing a peaceful 
settlement of the matter. 
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both messages was recognised by the Jerusalem apostles as well 
as by Paul; for it was their recognition of the divine source of 
Paul’s apostleship, which of course they claimed for their own, 
that, Paul says, led them to give to him and to Barnabas hands 
of fellowship. At the same time it is evident that Paul, con- 
tending for the right to preach this one gospel to the Gentiles 
without demanding that they should accept circumcision, and 
so to make it in content also a gospel of uncircumcision, ex- 
pected that Peter also would preach it to the circumcised Jews 
without demanding that they should abandon circumcision. 
Thus even in content there was an important and far-reaching 
difference between the gospel that Paul preached and that 
which Peter preached, the difference, in fact, between a legalistic 
and a non-legalistic gospel. But even this difference, it is im- 
portant to note, sprang from a fundamental identity of prin- 
ciple, viz., that the one message of salvation is to be offered 
to men, as they are, whether circumcised or uncircumcised. 
Whether this principle was clearly recognised by the Jerusalem 
apostles is not certain, but that it was for Paul not only im- 
plicit but explicit seems clear from chap. 5* 1 Cor. 717%, Thus 
for him at least the one gospel itself involved the principle of 
adaptation to men’s opinions and convictions, and consequent 
mutual tolerance. And for such tolerance he contended as 
essential. For differences of opinion and practice in the Chris- 
tian community there must be room, but not for intolerance of 
such differences. That in other things as well as in circumcision 
there might be a difference of practice on the part of those who 
received the one gospel in accordance with the circumstances 
of those addressed and the convictions of those who preached, 
is logically involved in the decision respecting circumcision, and 
is clearly implied in the terms of v.° (g. v.). But there is noth- 
ing in the present passage (21-19) to indicate that other matters 
were explicitly discussed at this time or that the applicability 
of the principle to other questions, such, e. g., as clean and un- 
clean foods, the Sabbath, and fasting, was explicitly recognised. 
The genitives th¢ dxpoBuctiag and «fj; xsptroufj a can not be more 
accurately described than as genitives of connection, being practically 
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equivalent to «ot; év dxpofuetig (in uncircumcision) and «otc xeprte- 
tuxpgévots. Cf. vv.[* ^ and 1 Cor. 7! Rom. 4*. Both nouns are used by 
metonymy, dxooßuorla by double metonymy, the word signifying, first, 
* membrum virile," then“ uncircumcision," then “uncircumcised person ”; 
on the form of the word, see Th. and M. and M. Voc. s.v. The word 
edayyéAtov, referring primarily, no doubt, to the content of the message 
(cf. on 17. u 2? and detached note on edayyéAtov, p. 422), by the addition 
of the genitives denoting to whom the message is to be presented 
acquires a secondary reference to the work of presenting it. 

For the construction of edayyéAcov with xexícctuuat, see W. XX XII 5 
(WM. p. 287), Butt., p. 190, and Rom. 3? 1 Cor. 9! r Tim. 1. The 
perfect tense has here—and appropriately—its regular force, denoting 
a past fact and its existing result. BMT 74. Its translation by the 
pluperfect is necessitated by the fact that it stands in indirect discourse 
after a past tense. BUT 353. 

That in this verse and the following Paul speaks only of himself (as 
also in vv.‘ *) and Peter, omitting mention of Barnabas on the one 
side and of James and John on the other, doybtless reflects the fact 
that Paul was recognised as the leader of the work among the Gentiles, 
and Peter as the leader, not indeed of the Jewish Christian church, but 
of the missionary work of the Jerusalem party. When in v.* the refer- 
ence is again to the conference, Barnabas is again named, though after 
Paul, and James is named first among the three Jerusalem apostles. 


8. o yàp évepyyrjcas Ildrpw eis &rroaToM)v THs epırouns dv- 
npynoev xai épol eis ta Edvn, “for he who wrought for 
Peter unto an apostleship to the circumcised wrought also 
for me unto an apostleship to the Gentiles." This paren- 
thetical v. is confirmatory of the implied assertion of v.“, being 
intended either as a statement of the reasoning by which the 
pillar apostles reached their conviction there stated, or more 
probably of Paul’s own thought by which he supports and con- 
firms their conclusion. Conceding without reserve Peter's 
apostleship and its divine source, Paul justifies their recognition 
of his own claim to apostleship by appeal to his own equal and 
like experience of God. 


Whether the appeal is to the inner experience of each by which they 
were endowed for their work, or to the known results, in the way of 
converts, etc., of his work and Peter's, depends upon the precise 
sense in which Paul used the words évepyfcag and évhoynesv. The usage 
of évepyéw in 1 Cor. 12* 11, where it refers to the work of the Spirit of 
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God in men, fitting and endowing each for his own work, suggests the 
first view. But Phil. 2!, where in the second instance ävepystv means 
specifically “ to effect, to produce results," shows that Paul might easily 
use the word here with reference to the divine activity in accomplishing 
results through himself and Peter, perhaps preferring it to xarepy&lopar 
(see Rom. r5!*) because it is intransitive and because it more distinctly 
suggests the divine energy by which the results were accomplished. 
The argument on this view would be similar to that of 1 Cor. 9!, but 
also wholly appropriate to the present connection, and more forcible 
than a reference to the inner experience of Peter and himself, which 
would be known only to each of them respectively. 

In & yao ävepyheas, as in some other passages, Paul refers to God 
by a descriptive epithet without the insertion of the word Oeé¢. See 
I*. # and notes; Col. 31°. To understand è évepyfoa¢ of Christ rather 
than God, would not be consistent with Paul's usual method of expres- 
sion concerning the apostleship. Save where as in Gal. r! the two ideas 
coalesce in the representation of God and Christ as immediate source, 
it is his habit to speak of God as its source and Christ as the agent or 
mediator of it (Rom. 1* 15!* x Cor. 151° Eph, 3* * Gal. 14; cf. also on 
bis use of the verb évepyéw 1 Cor. 12* Phil. 21*). 

The dative [létpy is a dative of advantage, not governed by &v in 
composition, ävepyhoas not being a verb compounded with £v, but de- 
rived from évepyhs or évepyés = dv loyo, “effective,” and meaning “to 
be operative, to work.” 

*AxoortoAf, here as always in N. T. (see Acts 1% Rom. 1° 1 Cor. 9%; it is 
otherwise in classical Greek and the Lxx) refers specifically to the office 
and work of an apostle of Christ; see on 1!. The omission of the article 
gives the word qualitative force. The preposition el; expresses not 
mere reference but purpose or result, "for or unto the creation of," - 
$. e., “so as to make him an apostle.” 

Ts zeprrouns is here, as in v.’, by metonymy for “the circumcised.” 
el; «à Ew is manifestly a condensed expression equivalent to els 
&xoctoA)v tGv eÜvOv, or the like, used for brevity's sake or through 
negligence. That dxoctoAfy is omitted because of an unwillingness on 
Paul's part to claim apostleship for himself is excluded alike by the 
whole thought of the sentence and by 11. 


9. xai yudvTes THY xapıv tiv Sobeiady por, 'ldecefJos xal 
K$ás xal lods, of Öoroüvres otürö elvai, defıas Edwoxay 
épol kal Bapvaßa xowwvlas, “and when, I say, they per- 
ceived the grace that had been given to me, James and 
Cephas and John, who were accounted to be pillars, gave 
to me and to Barnabas right hands of fellowship.” These 
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words resume the thought of v.’, virtually repeating dödsres 
én werlorevpat, etc., and completing what was there begun. 
It is an overrefinement to attempt to discover a marked dif- 
ference between #ödvres and ywóvres. The “grace that was 
given to me” is manifestly the grace of God or Christ (on the 
word apis, see 1? and detached note p. 423), including espe- 
dally the entrusting to him of the gospel to the uncircumcised 
(v.?), but not necessarily excluding that manifested in the 
results which he had been able to accomplish. Cf. Rom. 15, 
& ob [sc. Ineo Xpiotoi] érdBopev ydp kal &rroaToA3)» eis 
Umaronv wloTeos dv rac Tois &Üveotv. See also r Cor. 319 151? 
Eph. 3% 7. * 47. On the question how the other apostles came 
to recognise that God had given him this grace, cf. on v.*. The 
giving of right hands is in token of a mutual compact, while 
xavevias defines that compact as one of partnership. See 
more fully below in fine print. 


The placing of the name of James first is probably the reflection of a 
certain prominence of James in the action here spoken of and of his 
influence in the decision, even above that of Peter. Thus while Peter 
is mentioned in vv." *, as in some sense the apostle of the circumcision, 
$. e., as the leader in missionary work among the Jews, James was 
apparently the man of greatest influence in the settlement of a ques- 
tion of policy, involving one of doctrine in the more practical sense. 
Cf. on vv.*. *. 

The substitution of Tlétpos for Ke&c, and the placing of it before 
'Iéxwoc (DFG d f g Vg. Syr. [psh. harcl.] Tert. Hier. al.) like the read- 
ing Ilécpov for K»g&v in 1!* (g. 9.), and Ildtoos for Kryac in v.!! and 
Tlécpy for Kg in v.", is a Western corruption. In vv.?*:*, on the other 
hand, Ilétpo¢ and IIécp« are undoubtedly the correct readings. 

The custom of giving the hand as a pledge of friendship or agreement 
existed both among the Hebrews and the Greeks, though probably 
derived by the Hebrews from some outside source. Cf. the passages 
cited by Ltft., indicating its existence among the Persians (Corn. Nep. 
Dat. c. 10; Diod. Sic. 16. 43°; Justinus XI 15’); and showing its preva- 
lence among the Parthians and other adjacent peoples (Jos. Ans. 18.328 
(9*)); and notice in Gen. 24% * 25** 314-** 331%. 1 other methods of con- 
firming an agreement or expressing friendship. The Hebrew expres- 
sion is “to give the hand,” 1713: 2 Ki. ro% Ezr. 10!* Ezek. 17!¢ 1 Chr. 
29* 2 Chr. 30° Lam. 5*, in the last three instances implying submission. 
In Greek writers xelp, yelp Se&tteph, or yelp dekık, or Bekık alone, are 
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used with various verbs, such as Aaug&vo, d Q&XAuo, lwt, in speaking of 
pledges received or given: Hom. Z1. VI 233: xetp&s 7’ &AAhAwv Aaßermv. 
Od. I 121: xeip’ De Bekıtephy. Soph. Ph. 813: EaBadAs xerpds zlarıy. 
Tr. 1181: lugaA Ae xelpa SeEukv. Xen. An. 1. 68: SeEuky EXagov xal Bexa. 
2. 5°, BeEıds Sedoudvac. In a papyrus of the second century A. D. the 
expression pù guAdsalılv cou thy Sel», "not to keep your pledge" 
(Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayum Towns and their Papyri, 1249), 
indicates that dekı had acquired the meaning “pledge.” In the Jewish 
Greek writings 3:3évar BeEt&v (or Bett ) is a token of a friendly com- 
pact. See r Mac. 69! r115* 6t, e» 1330 2 Mac. rr% 1211 13%; Jos. Ant. 
18. 328 (9°), 20. 62 (3°). In none of these cases does the giving of the hand 
indicate submission, but a pledge of friendship, in most cases from the 
superior power to the inferior. Notice esp. the use of 3odvar and Außelv 
in 1 Mac. 11** 135° 2 Mac. 12%. 13, but also in 2 Mac. 13", where in the 
case of a mutual compact the same person both gives and receives SeEt&v. 
xotvov(ac, “fellowship, partnership," implying a friendly participation in 
the same work (cf. Phil. 1*) defines that which the giving of the right 
hands expressed, and to which the givers pledged themselves. It thus 
excludes the idea of surrender or submission which the phrase “to give 
the hand" without qualification (1 Chr. 29*) might suggest, or that of 
superiority which usually accompanies its use in r and 2 Mac. The 
genitive can hardly be defined grammatically more exactly than as a 
genitive of inner connection. WM. pp. 235 ff. 

On doxoüvrss otéAor elvat, see note on ol Boxoüvres, v.*. The term 
* pillars " as a designation of those upon whom responsibility rests, is 
found in classical, Jewish, and Christian writers. Thus in Eur. Ipk. T. 
57: avbdAo vào oDuov xatdde elow docevec. Æsch. Ag. 898: arliov 
xotton, wovoyevic téxvov zarpl. Cf. exx. from Rabbinic writings in 
Schöttgen, Horae Hebraicae, ad loc., and for early Christian writers, see 
Clem. Rom. 5}, of uéTtocot xal Specie exÓXot, referring to the apostles, 

of whom Peter and Paul are especially named. 


Iva nueis eis ra &üyn, avrod dé eis THY Teprtouny’ “that 
we should go (or preach the gospel) among the Gentiles, and 
they among the circumcised.” A verb such as é\@mpey or 
evayyelıomueda is to be supplied in the first part, and a cor- 
responding predicate for avrof in the second part. On the 
omission of the verb after tva, see Th. va II 4c, and cf. Rom. 
4!* 1 Cor. 1?! 2 Cor. 89, The clause defines the content of the 
agreement implied in Sefids édwxay . . . xowevías. See 
BMT 217 (b) and d. John 9?. avroé stands in antithesis to 
npeis, and is thus slightly emphatic, but not properly intensive. 
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See Butt. p. 107. The whole sentence of v.* marks the com- 
plete victory of the apostle on this memorable occasion, the 
significance of which lies not in that the apostles approved him, 
which of itself might signify dependence on them instead of 
the independence on which he has been insisting ever since his 
strong affirmation of it in 1" 12, but in that his view prevailed 
as against the opposition of the legalists and the timid com- 
promise which the apostles themselves at first wished to follow. 

Was the division of the field here described territorial or 
racial? Was it understood that Paul and Barnabas were to 
go to Gentile lands, and, though having it as their distinctive 
aim to reach the Gentiles, preach to all whom they found, while 
the other apostles took as their territory the Jewish home 
lands? Or were the Gentiles in any and every land or city 
assigned to Paul and Barnabas and the Jews in the same land 
and city to Peter, James, and John? The use of the terms 
€0v» and repıroun, which designate the people rather than the 
territory, seems at first sight to indicate a personal, or rather 
racial, division. And no doubt it was this in a sense. The 
basis on which it rested was a difference between Jews and 
Gentiles as peoples, not between the lands in which they lived. 
Unquestionably, too, the mission of Paul and Barnabas was 
chiefly a mission to and for the Gentiles, and that of the others 
to and for the Jews. Yet on the other hand it must be observed 
that Paul has used not a simple dative or rpds with the accusa- 
tive, but eis, and that, despite some apparent or even a few 
real exceptions to the general rule, the distinction between these 
constructions severally, whether we assume here an omitted 
Alwer, evayyelıcapeda, or xnpvocwpev, is with a good 
degree of consistency maintained throughout N. T. The dative 
after verbs such as evayy. and «npvo, (the rare cases after verbs 
of motion need not come into account here) is a dative of in- 
direct object denoting the persons addressed. pds with words 
denoting persons individually or collectively denotes personal 
approach or address; eis with names of places means “into” 
or “to”; with personal designations “among” (i. e., to and 
among), never being used with singular personal nouns (save 
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in such special idioms as eis davröv eaĝeîv), but only with 
plurals or collectives. The use of the phrase eis ra &9vn rather 
than Toís @Oveow, therefore favours the conclusion that the 
division, though on a basis of preponderant nationality, was 
nevertheless territorial rather than racial. This conclusion is, 
moreover, confirmed by the fact that twice in this epistle (11* 2?) 
Paul has spoken unambiguously of the Gentiles as those among 
(év) whom he preached the gospel, and that he has nowhere in 
this epistle or elsewhere used the preposition eis after evayye- 
ALopas or Knptocw to express the thought “to preach to" (on 
I Thes. 2°, the only possible exception, see below). The whole 
evidence, therefore, clearly indicates that the meaning of the 
agreement was that Paul and Barnabas were to preach the gos- 
pel in Gentile lands, the other apostles in Jewish lands. On 
the question whether the division of territory involved a differ- 
ence in the content of the message, see on v.”. 


For instances of the dative after verbs of speaking, see 4% x Cor. 3! 
151. 3 2 Cor. 11! Rom. 1% 3!* 71 Acts 85 10% The dative is the most 
frequent construction with edayyeAMouar. For xpé¢ with the accusa- 
tive (occurring only Rev. ro! after eda yeA(Coyat, never after xnpbocw, 
frequently after zopsboua: and esp. loxoyuat), see r118- ı Thes. 21* 2 Cor. 
I 18 Rom. 119 18 15%, 35, 15, 33 Mt. ro* Lk. 16% 1815 Jn. 14% **, For el; 
with personal nouns, see 1 Pet. 1** (only instance after eüa y. when the 
noun is personal, but cf. 2 Cor. 10°) Mk. 120 1310 Lk. 24*' 1 Thes. 2° (after 
xnpbcow) Mt. 15% Lk. 11** Acts 22% 2617 (after dxooréAAw and é&axoc- 
16X)«») Jn. 9” 21% Acts 20% (after Eoxouat, éEépy- and elcépx-) Jn. 7% Acts 
18* (after xopeóouat). The usage of dv after xnodcow (chap. 2? Acts 9** 2 
Cor. 1!* Col. 13 1 Tim. 3:5), together with the use of distinctly local terms 
after el; (Mk. 120 Lk. 4“), leaves no room for doubt that el¢ after 
xynpdcow means “among” rather than “unto.” On 1 Thes. 2°, see 
Bornemann ad loc. and on Mk. 13!* Lk. 24%, see WM. p. 267. Similar 
reasoning based on the use of the dative after edayyeAMouar (chap. 4" 
I Cor. 15: 3 2 Cor. 11? Rom. 1") and the employment of the phrase 
ebayyeAMouar dv in this epistle (11%) and of edayy- els (2 Cor. 10!*; on 
I Pet. 1%, see WM. p. 267) leads to a similar conclusion respecting eis 
after this verb. Concerning els after verbs like xopeboyuat, etc., Jn. 7%, 
wih els thy Siacoxopdy «Ov “EAAhvoy páde xopedecBat xal Si8áaxsty tod 
“EM nag, is particularly instructive since the persons to be addressed 
are expressly distinguished from those among (els) whom Jesus is sup- 
posed to be going. If in Acts 18¢ eis certainly verges towards the mean- 
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ing “unto” (denoting address rather than location), yet the total evi- 
dence leaves no room for doubt that elc uniformly, or all but uniformly, 
retains its local sense after all the verbs here under consideration. 


10. pdvoy trav mraxav iva pynpovedmpev, “provided only 
that we should remember the poor.” €@¢Ancayp or some similar 
verb might be supplied before this clause. See GMT 332, 
Butt. p. 241. But it is better in the absence of a verb to make 
the clause co-ordinate in construction with the preceding va 
clause, fva . . . treprtouny, and dependent on the idea of 
agreement implied in Sefids éSwxav. On this understanding 
the clause is not a request added to the agreement, but a part 
of the agreement itself. udvov limits the whole clause and indi- 
cates that it contains the only qualification of the agreement 
already stated in general terms. On the use of advor, intro- 
ducing a qualification of a preceding statement or of its appar- 
ent implications, see 1¥ 5!®, and esp. 1 Cor. 7**. To the general 
agreement that the field be divided between them, each group 
maintaining entire independence in its own territory, there is 
added as the only qualification of this independence and sep- 
arateness the specification that the apostles to the Gentiles 


v, 


shall continue to remember the poor, 7. e., manifestly the poor 


among the Christians on the other side of the dividing line (cf. 
Sief. ad loc.). The tense of pynpovedmper, denoting continued 
action (BMT 96), indicates either that the course of action 
referred to is one which having already been begun is to be 
continued, or that there is distinctly in mind a practice (not 
a single instance) of it in the future. The former as the more 
common implication of a present tense in the dependent moods 
is somewhat more probable. 

8 xal éorovdaca avrà tobro trovjoat. “which very thing I 
‚have also taken pains to do.” On the strengthening of ð by 
aurd, see Butt. p. 109. The verb orrovddf@ in N. T. signi- 
fies not simply “to be willing,” nor, on the other hand, “to do 
with eagerness,” but “to make diligent effort” to do a thing 
(1 Thes. 2!7 of unsuccessful effort; everywhere else in exhorta- 
tions); cf. Jth. 13^: 12, “to make haste" to do a thing. Appar- 
ently, therefore, it can not refer simply to the apostle’s state of 
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mind, but either to a previous or subsequent activity on his part. 
Against the supposition that the reference is to an effort in 
which Paul and Barnabas had jointly taken part (cf. Acts 11%) 
is the singular number of éovrovdaca. A reference to an effort 
on behalf of the poor at that very time in progress is impossible 
in view of the meaning and tense of éovrovdaca, to which also 
its singular number adds further force. This would have re- 
quired an imperfect tense, and in all probability, since Barna- 
bas was with Paul at the time, the plural number (notice the 
number of “ynpovevwpev)—édorrovddfopev moLeiv or émorodpev. 
There is apparently a slight hint in the present tense of 
pyņpoveúwpev of a previous remembrance of the poor on the 
part of one or both of them (it would be overpressing the plural 
to say both of them), in éovrovdaca a reference to Paul's subse- 
quent diligence in fulfilling the stipulation then made. 
Respecting the argument of the whole paragraph, it should 
be noticed that while the apostle’s objective point is precisely 
not to prove that he was in agreement with the Twelve, but 
independent of them, yet by the facts which he advances to 
prove his independence he at the same time excludes the inter- 
pretation which his judaistic opponents would have been glad 
to put upon his conduct, viz., that he was in disagreement 
with the Twelve, they right and he wrong, and shows that, 
though they at first disagreed with him as to what was expedi- 
ent to do, in the end they cordially admitted that he was right. 


f. Evidence of his independence of all human authority 
drawn from his conduct in resisting Peter at Antioch (211-4), 


In this passage the apostle relates one of the most significant 
incidents of the whole series from the point of view of his 
independence of the apostles. Peter, coming down to Antioch 
evidently with no hostile intent or critical spirit, and probably 
arriving in Paul’s absence, is attracted by the spectacle of Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians living together in harmony in one 
community, joins himself for the time to this community and, 
following the practice of the Jews of the church, eats with the 
Gentile members. Presently, however, there appeared at An- 
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tioch certain men who came from Jerusalem as the repre- 
sentatives of James. These men, doubtless contending that 
Peter’s conduct in eating with the Gentiles was not only not 
required by the Jerusalem agreement, but was in fact contrary 
toit, since it involved disregard of the law by Jewish Christians, 
brought such pressure to bear upon Peter that he gradually dis- 
continued his social fellowship with the Gentile Christians. 
So influential was this change in Peter’s practice that all the 
Jewish members of the church ceased to eat with their Gentile 
fellow-Christians, and as a result of this even Barnabas, who 
at Jerusalem had with Paul championed the freedom of the 
Gentiles, also followed Peter’s example. Thus the church was 
divided, socially at least, into two, and by this fact pressure 
was brought upon the Gentiles to take up the observance of 
the Jewish law of foods, since so only could the unity of the 
church be restored. At this point Paul, perhaps returning 
from an absence from Antioch, for it is difficult to suppose that 
matters would have reached this pass while he was present, or 
possibly delaying action so long as the question pertained to 
the conduct of the Jews only, and interfering only when it 
became also a question of the subjection of the Gentiles to the 
Jewish law—at this point, at any rate, Paul boldly rebuked 
Peter, claiming that Peter’s own previous conduct showed that 
he recognised that the law was not binding even upon Jewish 
Christians, and that it was therefore unjustifiable and hypo- 
critical for him, by refusing to eat with the Gentiles, in effect 
to endeavour to bring them under the law. By this incident 
a new phase of the question discussed at Jerusalem was brought 
to the front, viz.: whether the Jewish Christian was also re- 
leased from the obligation to keep the law, as well as the Gen- 
tile; and, by the inclusion of foods as well as circumcision 
among the matters brought into controversy, the question of 
the obligation of statutes in general was raised. The essentially 
contradictory character of the compromise reached at Jeru- 
salem having also in this way been brought to light, Paul, so 
far from recognising the authority of Peter as the representa- 
tive of the Jerusalem apostles to dictate his course of action, 
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resisted him openly, and following out the logic not of that to 
which he had consented at Jerusalem, viz., the continuance of 
legal practices by the Jewish Christians, but of that for which 
he had contended, viz., the freedom of the Gentiles from ob- 
ligation to conform to the statutes of the law, boldly claimed 
that even Jewish Christians were not under law, and must not 
obey its statutes when such obedience involved compulsion of 
the Gentiles to do the same. In no way could he more ef- 
fectively have affirmed his independence as a Christian apostle 
of all human authority. 

uAnd when Cephas came to Antioch I resisted him to the face, 
because he stood condemned. “For before certain came from 
James he was eating with the Gentiles. But when they came 
he gradually drew back and separated himself, fearing the 
circumcised. “And there joined him in the hypocrisy the rest 
of the Jews also, so that even Barnabas was carried along with 
their hypocrisy. “But when I saw that they were not pursuing a 
straightforward course in relation to the truth of the gospel, I said 
to Cephas in the presence of everybody, If thou, though a Jew, 
livest after the manner of the Gentiles and not after that of the 
Jews, how is i£ that thou dost constrain the Gentiles to live after the 
Jewish manner? 

11. “Ore &è FrGev Kydas eis "Avrióxeiav, xarà mpdoæœrov 
avTQ avrérrny, drt Kateyvaaevos Hy’ “And when Cephas came 
to Antioch, I resisted him to the face, because he stood con- 
demned.” The antithesis between the right hands of fellow- 
ship (v.*) and Paul's resistance of Peter at Antioch suggests 
the translation of öd by “but.” But the paragraph is simply 
continuative of the argument begun in 1", and extending to 
and through this paragraph. By one more event in which he 
came into contact with the Jerusalem leaders he enforees his 
argument that he had never admitted their authority over him, 
but had acted with the consciousness of having independent 
guidance for his conduct. 


The Antioch here referred to is unquestionably not the Pisidian 
Antioch, but the more famous Syrian city, which is regularly spoken 
of simply as Antioch, without further title to designate it. See Acts 
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I1!* ef freg. Cf. Acts. 13". This temporal clause evidently denotes the 
time of the fact about to be stated, only in a general way, not as if 
it occurred immediately upon Peter's arrival; for the following verses 
show that in fact a considerable series of events must have elapsed 
before Paul took his stand against Peter. Concerning the time of the 
whole incident, see Introd. pp. | f. 

The phrase xar& xpbcwxoyv conveys in itself no implication of hos- 
tility, but only of “face to face" encounter (Acts 25!* 2 Cor. r1o!). 
dvtéotyy reflects the fact that to Paul Peter seemed to have made 
the initiative aggression. For while the verb is used both of passive 
resistance (lit. *to stand against") and active counter opposition (cf. 
Acts 13* 2 Tim. 3*), yet it usually or invariably implies an initiative 
attack in some sense from the other side. This was furnished in the 
present instance by the conduct of Peter, which though not necessarily 
so in intention was in effect an attack on the position which Paul was 
maintaining at Antioch. 

Of the various senses in which the verb xataytviexw is used by 

- classical writers, two only can be considered here: (a) “to accuse," (b) 
“to condemn." Of these the latter is evidently much more appropriate 
in a clause in which Paul gives the reason for resisting Peter. The 
participle is predicative, and best taken as forming with fv a pluper- 
fect of existing state (BMT 9o, 91, 430; Gal. 4* Mt. 93° 26* Mk. 1* 
Lk. 17). It comes to practically the same thing to take xateyvwopudvo¢ 
as having the force of an adjective meaning "guilty" (Sief. cites Hero- 
dian, 5, 15', éAéyyew drepäro elxótwç xateywwopdyny, Luc. De sali. 
952; Clem. Hom. 17"; with which compare also, as illustrating the 
adjectival use of participles in N. T., Acts 8° Gal. 1% Eph. 2 4* 
Col. 1"; BMT 429). A phrase of agency denoting by whom he had 
been condemned is not in any case necessary, nor is it necessary defi- 
nitely to supply it in thought. Probably Paul's thought is that Peter's 
own action condemned him. Notice the following clause introduced 
by y&e. The perfect is used with similar implication in Rom. 14* 
Jn. 31°; Jos. Bell. 2.135 (8°), cited by Ltft. To supply “by the Gen- 
tile Christians in Antioch” is to add to the text what is neither sug- 
gested by the context nor appropriate to it. For since the purpose of 
the apostle in narrating this event is still to show his own independence 
of the other apostles, a condemnation of Peter’s action by the Gentile 
Christians in Antioch is an irrelevant detail, and especially so as the 
reason for Paul’s action in rebuking Peter. 

12. mpö rod yap &Xdelv rivds &ró "laxdBov perà ràv Edvay 

ovvnadıev. “For before certain came from James he was eating 


with the Gentiles.” Not this clause alone but the whole 
sentence (v.1) gives the reason why Peter stood condemned, 
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and so the proof (ydp) of xateyywopévos. vw refers, of 
course, chiefly or exclusively to the Gentile Christians, as in 
Rom. 1510 164, and in v.™ below, and ouvýoĝev, without doubt, 
to sharing with them in their ordinary meals, as in Lk. 15? Acts 
Ir. The imperfect tense implies that he did this, not on a single 
occasion, but repeatedly or habitually. The significance of the 
act lay in the fact that he thereby exposed himself to the lia- 
bility of eating food forbidden by the O. T. law of clean and 
unclean foods (Lev. chap. 11), and thus in effect declared it not 
binding upon him.* The question thus brought to the front 
was, it should be clearly observed, quite distinct from that one 
which was the centre of discussion at Jerusalem. There it was 
the obligation of the Gentile Christian to observe the law, and 
particularly in the matter of circumcision; here it involves the 
obligation of the Jewish Christian to keep the law, and par- 
ticularly in the matter of food. By his action in eating with 
Gentile Christians, whose freedom from the law had been ex- 
pressly granted at Jerusalem so far as concerned circumcision, 
and who had doubtless exercised a like freedom in respect to 
foods, Peter went beyond anything which the action at Jeru- 
salem directly called for, and in effect declared the Jew also, 
as well as the Gentile, to be free from the law. It does not 
indeed follow that he would have been prepared to apply the 
principle consistently to other prescriptions of the law, and to 
affirm, e. g., that the Jewish Christian need not circumcise his 
children. Nevertheless, the broad question whether any statute 
of the law was binding upon Gentile or Jew was now brought 
out into clear light, and on this question Peter by his conduct 
took a position which was of great significance. 

Yet it can scarcely have been Peter’s conduct that first raised 
the question. The custom of Jewish Christians eating with 
Gentiles he no doubt found in existence when he came to 
Antioch and fell in with it because it appealed to him as right, 
although contrary to his previous practice. It is wholly im- 

*On the Jewish feeling respecting Jews eating with Gentiles, see Jubil. 221° Tob, z3% 12 


Dan. x* Esth. Lxx chap. 28 Jth. 12:8. 3 Mac. 3% '; Jos. Ant. 4.137, (6%); cited by Bous. Rel. 
d. J'ud.*, p. 193; Acts 10% rgt, 
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probable that not finding it in existence he himself suggested 
it, or that if he had already been in the habit of eating with 
Gentiles in Judea, he would have been deterred from continu- 
ing to do so in Antioch by the arrival of the messengers from 
James. The Antioch practice was clearly an expression of the 
"freedom in Christ Jesus" which Paul advocated, but in all 
probability a new expression, developed since the conference at 
Jerusalem (vv.!:9) It was probably only after that event, in 
which the full Christianity of the Gentile Christians was recog- 
nised even at Jerusalem, that the Jewish Christians at Antioch 
gained courage to break over their scruples as Jews, and eat with 
their Gentile brothers in the church. Nor is there any special 
reason to think that Paul would have pressed the matter at the 
beginning. Concerning, as it did, not the freedom of the Gen- 
tiles, but the adherence of the Jews to their own ancestral custom 
enforced by O. T. statute, in consistency with his principles (r 
Cor. 7'**-) and the course he pursued at Jerusalem, where he 
stood for the freedom of the Gentiles but assumed apparently 
without demurrer that the Jews would continue to observe the 
law, it would probably seem to him not a matter to be pressed, 
but left to the gradual enlightenment of the Jewish Christians 
themselves. It is difficult to see, moreover, how, if the Jewish 
Christians in Antioch had before the conference at Jerusalem 
already begun to disregard the Jewish law of foods, this should 
not have been even more a burning question at Jerusalem 
than the circumcision of the Gentiles. Certainly it would 
have been more difficult for the legalistic party to yield in 
the former than in the latter matter. Probability, therefore, 
points to the time between Paul's return to Antioch and 
Peter's arrival there as that in which the Jewish Christians 
at Antioch began to eat with their Gentile brethren. 

If this is correct it furnishes, moreover, a natural explana- 
tion of the visit to Antioch both of Peter and of the representa- 
tives of James. If news of this new departure at Antioch had 
come to Jerusalem it might easily seem to Peter that inasmuch 
as it affected not simply the Gentiles, but also the Jewish 
Christians, it concerned him as the apostle of the latter to 
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know what was going on. Especially would this be the case 


if there was any uncertainty in his mind as to whether the divi- 
sion of the field agreed to at Jerusalem assigned to him the 
Jews, or Jewish lands. See on 2°. Even if he had come ex- 
pecting to disapprove what he found, it would be by no means 
uncharacteristic of him that, captivated with the picture of 
Christian unity which he saw, he should, instead of reproving, 
have himself adopted the new custom. And if in turn news of 
this state of affairs, including Peter’s unexpected conduct, 
reached Jerusalem, this would furnish natural occasion for the 
visit of the representatives of James; for to James as well as to 
the more extreme legalists such conduct might seem not only 
to violate the Jerusalem agreement, but to create a most seri- 
ous obstacle to the development of the Christian faith among 
the Jews. 

And this in turn makes clear the important fact that the 
situation at Antioch was not the result of repudiation of the 
Jerusalem agreement by any of the parties to it, but was sim- 
ply the coming to the surface of the contradictory convictions 
which were only imperfectly harmonised in the compromise in 
which the Jerusalem conference issued. A new aspect of the 
question which underlay the discussion at Jerusalem had now 
come to the front and raised a question concerning which pre- 
cisely opposite decisions might easily seem to different persons 
to be involved in the Jerusalem decision. The brethren at 
Antioch might naturally seem to themselves to be only follow- 
ing out what was logically involved in the Jerusalem decision, 
when they found in the recognition of uncircumcised Gentile 
believers as brethren the warrant for full fellowship with them 
on equal terms, and, in the virtual declaration of the non- 
essentiality of circumcision, ground for the inference that the 
O. T. statutes were no longer binding, and ought not to be 
observed to the detriment of the unity of the Christian com- 


munity. The Jerusalem brethren, on the other hand, might : 


with equal sincerity maintain that they had never expressed or 
intimated the belief that the Jews could disregard the statutes 
of the law, and that the tacit understanding of the Jerusalem 
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decision was that these statutes should be regarded as still in 
force for the Jews, whatever concessions were made in respect 
to the Gentiles. It was this derivation of contrary conclusions 
from the Jerusalem compromise and Peter’s wavering between 
the two interpretations that created the Antioch situation. 


Whether dxd 'Iaxóou limits rıy&s or àbet it is impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty. The fact that the subject of an infinitive some- 
what more frequently precedes it than follows it (see Votaw, Inf. in 
Bib. Gr. p. 58; cf. Mt. 6* Lk. 2215; conira Lk. 2" Gal. 3%) slightly favours 
explaining the position of «tv&c as due to the desire to bring it into 
connection with &xb 'laxóQou. Yet the rarity of any limitation of an 
indefinite pronoun by any phrase except a partitive one is against this 
construction. In either case the mention of the personal name, James, 
the same, of course, who is named in v.1! and in r':*, implies that the 
persons spoken of were sent by him or in some sense represented him. 
That they did not belong to those whom in v.* Paul calls “false breth- 
ren? is probable not only from the fact that Paul does not so describe 
them, but designates them as representing James, who was of the 
mediating party, but also from the fact, brought out above, that these 
messengers of James to Antioch probably contended not for obedience 
to the Jewish law by Gentile Christians, but for the keeping of the Jeru- 
salem compact as they not unnaturally interpreted it. 


re è FrOov, inrdotedrrev kal addpilev éaurdy, hoBovpevos 
TOUS èx 7repyrous s. “But when they came, he gradually drew 
back and separated himself, fearing the circumcised." "The verb 
vrocTéXo, used, especially by Polybius, of the drawing back 
of troops in order to place them under shelter, itself suggests 
a retreat from motives of caution; éavróv is the object of 
both verbs. The imperfect tense is very expressive, indi- 
cating that Peter took this step not at once, immediately on 
the arrival of the men from James, but gradually, under the 
pressure, as the next phrase implies, of their criticism. The 
force of the tense can hardly be otherwise expressed than by 
the word "gradually." For a possible parallel instance of the 
use of the tense, see Acts 185. The circumcised from fear of 
whom Peter reversed his course of action are manifestly those 
Jewish Christians who came from James. That Peter should 
have been to such an extent under their domination illustrates 
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both his own instability and the extent to which the legalistic 
party had developed and acquired influence in the Jerusalem 
church and Jewish Christianity generally. In view of this 
statement it is by no means incredible that at that later time 
referred to in Acts 21° such a situation as is there described 
should have developed. Cf. on 1™, 


*"HA0e» (understood by Origen (1%) to refer to James, €\Oévro¢ 
"Iaxógou) though supported by NBD*FG 39, 443, and the old Latin 
must be either a primitive error or a Western corruption. See WH. 
Introd. p. 224, and App. p. 121. The reading $49ov is supported by 
ACD? « *EHKLP, the great body of later manuscripts and the ancient 
versions with the exception of the old Latin. 

Ileoırouh is probably not used here as above, by metonymy for “the 
circumcised "—observe the presence of the article there and its omis- 
sion here—but in its proper sense. The preposition expresses source, 
$. e., not of existence but of standing and character (cf. Th. éx, II 7, 
though the characterisation of the use is not quite broad enough), and 
the phrase means simply “the circumcised,” “the Jews." This rather 
than “converts from Judaism” (Ltft.) seems to be the regular sense of 
this phrase, found also in Rom. 4" Col. 4" Acts 10% 11%. Cf. the ex- 
pression 6 éx x(aceus, chap. 3% * Rom. 3% 41%; 6 éx vöuou, Rom. 44; see also 
Gal. 3!*. 


13. xal auvumerplöncav aire xal of Aoımol 'lovöaioı, barre 
xal Bapvdfas owamı)ydn abray 7j) vrroxpízev “ And there 
joined him in the hypocrisy the rest of the Jews also, so that 
even Barnabas was carried along with their hypocrisy.” Hy- 
pocrisy, consisting essentially in the concealment of one's real 
character, feelings, etc., under the guise of conduct implying 
something different (vmoxpívea0a4* is “to answer from under," 
4. e., from under a mask as the actor did, playing a part; d. 
Lk. 20%), usually takes the form of concealing wrong feel- 
ings, character, etc., under the pretence of better ones. In the 
present case, however, the knowledge, judgment, and feelings 
which were concealed were worse only from the point of view 
of the Jews of whom Peter and those who joined with him 
were afraid. From Paul's point of view it was their better 


* On the compound ovvvrorpivones, see Polyb. 3. 92*, 5. 49"; Plut. Marius, 147; bere only 
in N. T. 
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knowledge which they cloaked under a mask of worse, the usual 
type of hypocrisy which proceeds from fear. By the charac- 
terisation of this conduct as hypocrisy Paul implies that there 
had been no real change of conviction on the part of Peter and 
the rest, but only conduct which belied their real convictions. 
“The rest of the Jews” are manifestly the other Jewish Chris- 
tians in Antioch, from which it is evident that it was not Peter 
only who had eaten with the Gentile Christians but the Jewish 
Christians generally. That even Barnabas, who shared with 
Paul the apostleship to the Gentiles, yielded to the pressure 
exerted by the brethren from Jerusalem shows again how 
strong was the influence exerted by the latter. 


Kat (after abt) is the reading of NACDFGHKLP al. pler. d g 
Syr. (psh. harcl.) Arm. Aeth. Victorin. Ambrst. Hier. Or. It is 
omitted by B f Vg. Boh. Goth. Or. (Sout.). Neither external nor 
internal evidence is decisive; but its omission from the small number 
of authorities which do not contain it, either from pure inadvertence 
or from a feeling that it was superfluous, seems somewhat more prob- 
able than its addition to the great body of authorities. 

T$ dxoxplce: may be either a dative of accompaniment—" swept 
along with their hypocrisy”—dependent on the odv in composition 
(of. Eph. 5" Phil. 4 Rom. 121° & freg.) or perhaps, a little more prob- 
ably, a dative of agent, “by their hypocrisy,” “with them” being im- 
plied in o6v. On the use of the verb cuvax&To, found also in Xen. and 
Lxx, cf. esp. 2 Pet. 31°. 


14. GAN re eldov Bre oU« dpGorrododew mpós tiv adjOeav 
TOU evarryeXov, “But when I saw that they were not pursuing 
a straightforward course in relation to the truth of the gospel.” 
The natural implication of this sentence and indeed of the pre- 
ceding narrative is that all the events thus far related, the com- 
ing of the emissaries of James, the retreat of Peter from his 
first position, the like action of the rest of the Jewish Christians 
and even of Barnabas, took place before Paul himself took a 
position of open opposition to Peter. Had Paul, then, been 
in Antioch all this time, either holding his peace while the 
whole Jewish element in the church took a position which he 
judged to be wrong, or unable, without open opposition to 
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Peter, to stem the tide, and reluctant to resort to this? "The 
latter alternative is the more probable, if he was actually 
present. But ‘the most probable explanation of the facts, 
neither directly supported nor opposed by anything in the pas- 
sage itself, is that Paul was absent during the early part of 
Peter's stay in Antioch. 


It is indeed possible to suppose that Paul's activity in the matter 
was due not to his arrival in Antioch but to a new perception (note the 
word el3ov) of the significance of the question at issue. Possibly he 
himself had not, till this controversy cleared the air, seen how far the 
principles of the gospel that he preached must carry him in his anti- 
legalism, had offered no active opposition to Peter's attempt to bring 
the Jewish Christians under the law, and only when the movement 
began to spread to the Gentile Christians (see v. ' fin.) saw clearly 
that the only position consistent with the gospel was that if the law 
was not binding upon the Gentile, neither could it be really so upon 
the Jew, and that when obedience to it by Gentile or Jew became an 
obstacle in the way of the gospel, then both Jew and Gentile must 
cease to obey its statutes. But on this hypothesis Paul himself was 
involved only less deeply than Peter in the latter’s confusion of thought 
and it is therefore hardly likely that he would have spoken in the 
words of sharp condemnation of Peter which he employs in v. ™ and in 
this verse. 

The verb éo0oxo36éo, used only here (and in later eccl. writers where 
its use may be traced to this passage, Ltft.), means “to make a straight 
path" rather than “to walk erect." Cf. 6906xoBec Balvovres, Nicander, 
Al. 419; and Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of Rom. and Byz. Period. Cf. 
Paul's frequent use of xeprxatéw, “to walk," as a figure for moral con- 
duct, chap. 5!$ Rom. 6 8, etc. The present word is apparently not simply 
a general ethical term for doing right, but, as the context implies, 
denotes straightforward, unwavering, and sincere conduct in contrast 
with the pursuing of a crooked, wavering, and more or less insincere 
course, such as Paul has just attributed to Peter and those who fol- 
lowed him. The present tense describes the fact from the point 
of view of Paul’s original perception of it—“they are not acting 
straightforwardly.” It is not, however, a historical present (Sief.) 
but the present of the direct form retained m indirect discourse even 
after a past tense (BMT 341 [b]. The preposition zpé< probably 
means “towards,” “in relation to” (chap. 6!* 2 Cor. xu Col. 49), and 
the phrase xpéc ... edayy- constitutes a definitive limitation of 
bp8oxo8odcrv, yielding the sense “pursue a straight course in relation 
to the truth of the gospel,” “to deal honestly and consistently with it, 
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not juggling, or warping, or misrepresenting it." xpé¢ may indeed 
mean “in conformity with” (Lk. 12° 2 Cor. 5!* Eph. 3*; so Th. Ltft. 
Ell Sief.), and the phrase constitute an epexegesis of 690oxo3oüatv, 
yielding the sense “pursuing a straightforward (righteous) course, viz., 
one in accordance with the truth of the gospel." But the fact that 
Paul regularly employs xav& with xeorxatéw in the sense “in con- 
formity to” (2 Cor. ro% 3 Rom. 14" etc.) is against this latter view, 
while the former is more in accordance with the context, which refers 
not so much to conformity to the truth of the gospel as to an attitude 
(of straightforwardness or crookedness) towards it. The interpretation 
of xoóc in the sense of (motion) towards, making the truth of the gospel 
the goal of their action, involves a sense possible to xoóc, but out of 
harmony with the context. The phrase, “the truth of the gospel," is 
doubtless used here in the same sense as in v. *, g. 9. 


elro» To. K9$G Eumpocdev mdvrov “I said to Cephas in 
the presence of everybody." The omission of the article before 
wraytoy makes the statement very general, not simply before 
those who have just been mentioned (Tov wrdyrwy) but when all 
the members of the church were present. Cf. 1 Cor. r1!* 14%, 
and esp. ı Tim. 59. 

How much of what follows was actually uttered on this occa- 
sion it is impossible to say with certainty. Only the first sen- 
tence (v. ©) contains unmistakable evidence of having been 
addressed to Peter, and the absence of any direct address in the 
remainder of the chapter makes it unlikely that through the 
whole of it Paul is still quoting what he said to Peter. Yet on 
the other hand it is improbable that he intends to limit his 
report of his words on that occasion to a single sentence. He 
passes imperceptibly from the report of his former words into 
argument on the theme itself, and the line between the two 
can not be detected. 

Ei od ’lovöaios vmrdpyov évucó xal obyl "lovdaixds Ss, 
aes Ta vn avayndfes "IovOatGew; “If thou, though a Jew, 
livest after the manner of the Gentiles, and not after that of 
the Jews, how is it that thou dost constrain the Gentiles to live 
after the Jewish manner?" The terms éÜvucó and *lovdaixds 
manifestly refer to the living according to Gentile and Jewish 
customs respectively, especially in the matter of foods. The 
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conditional clause evidently refers, as is often the case with a 
simple present supposition, to an admitted fact. (BMT 244.) 
It is an overpressing of the present tense to maintain that it 
must refer to an act at that very time in progress, which is 
plainly excluded by the preceding narrative. Grammatically 
it is doubtless to be taken not as a present for an imperfect, but 
as a general present, describing a habit or mental attitude which, 
being illustrated by a recent act, may itself be assumed to be 
still in force (cf. Mk. 27 Mt. 12?*f- Acts 227. * 23% 4 Ps, 89% €). 
The use of it implies that Peter had not really in principle aban- 
doned the Gentile way of life, though temporarily from fear 
returning to the Jewish way of living. In English we should 
probably say in such a case, “If you can live,” or “If your 
convictions permit you to live." Over against this recent prac- 
tice Paul forcibly sets forth Peter's inconsistency in compelling 
the Gentiles to follow the Jewish mode of life. The words 
dvaryxdfeas ‘lovdatlayv are of crucial importance for the under- 
standing of Paul's position. They show what he regarded as 
the significance if not the deliberate intent of Peter's conduct 
in refusing longer to eat with the Gentile Christians. Under 
the circumstances this amounted not simply to maintaining the 
validity of the Jewish law for Jewish Christians, but involved 
the forcing of Jewish practices upon the Gentile Christians. 
By his refusal any longer to eat with them and by the adoption 
under his influence of the same course on the part of the Jew- 
ish members of the Antioch church, he left to the Gentiles no 
choice but either to conform to the Jewish law of foods, or suffer 
a line of division to be drawn through the church. It was this 
element of coercion brought to bear on the Gentile Christians 
that made the matter one of direct concern to Paul. Against 
efforts to maintain the observance of the Jewish law on the part 
of Jewish Christians, he would doubtless have had nothing to 
say so long as they were confined to Jewish communities, con- 
cerned the Jews only, and did not affect the Gentiles. Had 
Peter, when he came to Antioch, chosen from the first to abstain 
from eating with the Gentiles on the ground that his relation 
to the Jewish Christians made it inexpedient, Paul would prob- 
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‘ably have made no objection. But when Peter, having first 
associated freely with the Gentiles, afterwards under pressure 
from the men that came from James, drew back, carrying all 
the other Jewish Christians with him, and forcing the Gentile 
Christians to choose between subjection to the Jewish law and 
the disruption of their church, this conduct involved an inter- 
ference with the freedom of the Gentiles which was of most 
vital concern to Paul as the apostle of the Gentiles and de- 
fender of their freedom. ‘That he interpreted the creation of 
such a situation as a forcing of the Gentile Christians to judaise, 
ignoring the possibility of escape from this by creating a divi- 
sion of the church, is itself of significance as showing how im- 
portant to him was the maintenance of the unity of the church 
as against any division into Jewish and Gentile wings, and con- 
firms the interpretation given above to pý mes... &öpauov 
(v.3), and of els Tà &0vn (v.*). 


To the men who came from James it might have seemed an entirely 
feasible course that the Gentiles should constitute a separate—from 
their point of view a second-rank— Christian body. Has not a similar 
thing sometimes happened for other reasons on a modern mission 
feld? "They might have justified their course in the matter on the 
ground that they were not dictating to the Gentile Christians what 
course they should pursue; it did not concern them which horn of the 
dilemma the Gentiles chose, whether they elected to observe the Jew- 
ish law, or to constitute a separate body from the Jewish believers; 
they were concerning themselves only with the conduct of Jewish 
Christians. Even Peter might bave assumed somewhat the same posi- 
tion, maintaining that he was dealing only with the question of the 
obligation of the Jews in the matter of foods; for the action of the 
Gentiles the latter were themselves responsible. To Paul the matter 
did not appear thus. To a territorial division of the field he had 
indeed consented at Jerusalem; but the creation of & division between 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians in the Gentile territory was evidently 
to him intolerable and out of the question. 


Thus in the maintenance of the freedom of the Gentiles Paul 
was forced to take a position respecting the validity of the law 
for the Jews and concerning the unity of the Christian com- 
munity in Gentile cities. The former at least was decidedly in 
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advance of the position taken at Jerusalem, though logically 
involved in it. The Jerusalem decision was essentially a com- 
promise between contradictories, the validity of the law, and 
its non-validity. The practical decision that the Jewish Chris- 
tians should continue to observe the law and the Gentiles be 
free from it left it undecided which of these principles should 
take precedence over the other when they should come into 
that conflict which was sooner or later inevitable. The visit of 
Peter to Antioch and the subsequent arrival of the men from 
James precipitated the conflict. The Jerusalem brethren prac- 
tically took the position that the first half of the Jerusalem 
agreement must be kept at any cost—the Jewish Christian 
must keep the law whatever the effect in respect to the Gentile 
Christians. Paul, carrying to its logical issue the principle 
which underlay the position which he had taken at Jerusalem, 
maintained that the Gentile Christians must not be forced to 
keep the law, even if to avoid such forcing the Jews themselves 
had to abandon the law. In Antioch much more clearly than 
at Jerusalem the issue was made between legalism and anti- 
legalism. It was incidental to the event at Antioch, but from 
the point of view from which Paul introduced the matter here, 
a matter of primary importance that on this occasion more 
decisively than ever before he declared his independence of 
Jerusalem and her apostles. 


The oldest and most trustworthy mss. are divided between oöx 
and: oöxl before "Ioudaixüs, the former being the reading of N*ACP 
31, 33, the latter that of N*«BD* and a few cursives. D***«FGK&L 
and most of the cursives read oóx. WH., adopting oöx with the margin: 
“ody MSS." apparently judge that oöx is a primitive error and oix 
a derivative from it. But the grounds of this decision are not easy to 
discover. In view of Acts 2’ Rom. 3%, oöxl can not be judged to be 
impossible, and in view of its strong attestation is probably to be 
accepted as the original reading, of which oöx is a corruption arising 
from the accidental omission of one ¢, or from the substitution of the 
more familiar for the less familiar form. 

Tl@< used as here in the sense of “how is it that," nearly equivalent 
to “why,” expressing surprise or displeasure, is of not uncommon 
occurrence both in classical and biblical writers. See Hom. ZI. IV 36; 
Aesch. Pers. 798; Soph. El. 407; Mt. 22!! Jn. 4° Acts 2°, etc. 
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*Avayxdterc is undoubtedly conative, referring not to an accomplished 
result, but to the intention or tendency of Peter’s action. BMT 11. 

"Toudatierv, “to follow the Jewish way of life”; i. e., to observe the 
Jewish law, occurs in the same sense in the Lxx of Esth. 8:7: xal xoAAot 
t&v dÜvav xepietéivovto xat louB&tQov Sra «bv o6Qov tæv "Ioudalwv, in 
Ignat. Mag. 10°: &toxéy dorıv ’Insoüv Xotorbv AaAsiv xal louSaf(ety, 
and in Ev. Nic. 2; Plut. Cic. 7°. In the sense “to favour the Jews,” it 
is found in Jos. Bell. 2. 463 (18°). 

"Joudatos brkexwv, standing in opposition to ¿vrs Lýs, is conces- 
sive. The view of Ltft. that óx&oyov has reference to the original, 
natural state, being nearly equivalent to péce dy, is but slenderly 
supported by evidence. Certainly this is not the invariable force of 
bxáoyo in N. T. Cf. chap. 1 Acts 2% 44, etc. 

The term é@vix6< occurs here only in Bib. Gr.; elsewhere only in 
later writers; cf. é@vinéds, Mt. se’ 67 1817 3 Jn. *. 'IouBatuse occurs 
here only in Bib. Gr.; elsewhere in Jos. Bell. 6. 17 (1°); cf. "Ioudaixdc, 
Tit. 1** 2 Mac. 13%; Jos. Asl. 20. 258 (11). On the meaning of Cj, see 
note on teo, p. 134. 


GAL. 2- AND ACTS, CHAPS. 10, 11, 15. 


The discussion of the bearing of the historical data furnished by 
this chapter on the interpretation and criticism of the narrative of 
Acts belongs rather to the interpretation of the latter book than to 
the present task. It may not be amiss, however, to point out certain 
results of the interpretation of Galatians which are of concern to the 
student of the life of Paul. 

I. A visit to Jerusalem between that of Gal. 1!* and that of 2! is 
rendered improbable by the constant implication of the apostle that 
Jerusalem was the headquarters of the Jewish church and its leaders, 
combined with his implied assertion that he is enumerating in succes- 
sion the occasions of his contact with these leaders. See more fully 
on 2! and conira, Steinmann, Adfassungsseit des Galaterbriefes, pp. 
127 Í. 

2. That the visit to Jerusalem recorded in 2!-!* was for the purpose 
of relieving the poor of Jerusalem is excluded by the aorist tense of 
ésxot3aca in 21°. Cf. on v.*. | 

3. The subject for the discussion of which Paul went to Jerusalem 
on the occasion recorded in 2! was specifically the necessity of circum- 
dising Gentiles who believed in Christ and wished to join the Christian 
community. Cf. on vv.**, pp. 69, 75 

4. The defenders of the freedom of the Gentiles were Paul and Bar- 
nabes, Titus being present also as a representative of the Gentile ele- 
ment in the church from which Paul and Barnabas came, presumably 
Antioch. 
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s. Paul presented the matter in Jerusalem both publicly, and pri- 
vately before the eminent men of the church, James and Peter and 
John. Cf. on v.*. 

6. These latter at first, for the sake of certain extreme legalists who 
had recently come into the church, desired that Titus should be cir- 
cumcised, but finally, convinced by Paul’s presentation of his gospel, 
yielded and gave their cordial assent to the prosecution of the Gentile 
mission according to the convictions of Paul, reserving to themselves 
the work among the Jews. Cf. on vv.“ *. 

7. Of any discussion at Jerusalem of the question of the obligation 
of the Gentile Christians in respect to foods there is no intimation in 
Paul’s narrative; and any decision restricting their liberty in this mat- 
ter is decisively excluded by the statement that the only qualification 
of the entire and strict division of the field between himself and Peter, 
with implication that each was to follow his own conviction in his own 
field (since without this implied provision the question that was raised 
was still as much unsettled as ever), was that he and Barnabas should 
remember the poor of the Jewish Christian community. Cf. p. 99. 

8. Paul's account of the subsequent incident at Antioch also excludes 
the possibility of fellowship between Jews and Gentiles in the church 
having been agreed to at Jerusalem either on the basis of the Gentiles 
conforming to the Jewish law of foods or of the Jews disregarding their 
law. It is practically certain, therefore, that the practice of Jewish 
and Gentile Christians eating together in disregard of the Jewish law 
arose at Antioch, independent of any decision at Jerusalem, and prob- 
ably subsequent to the Jerusalem conference. Cf. on v.", p. 105. 

9. What the previous practice of the Gentile Christians at Antioch 
was is nowhere explicitly stated. It is highly improbable, however, 
that the silence of the Jerusalem conference with reference to food was 
due to the Gentiles having already adopted the Jewish law of food. 
Having refused to be circumcised, as the case of Titus shows they had, 
it is not likely that they conformed to the law in respect to food. But 
if not, the Jerusalem legalists, since they did not press the question of 
food in the Jerusalem conference, were less insistent on conformity to 
the law in respect to this matter than in reference to circumcision, or 
in respect to the former matter were unable to gain from the pillar 
apostles the measure of support that they obtained in respect to the 
latter. In either case it is evident that the Jerusalem church did 
not in the early days insist upon the Gentile Christians practising a 
thoroughgoing and consistent legalism. 

to. The reference of Paul to the recent incoming of the extreme legal- 
istic element into the Jerusalem church, and the evidence of 1% (g. s.) 
also indicate that the Jerusalem church was at first disposed to be 
hospitable towards the acceptance of Gentiles as Christians, and that 
the question was not an acute one until it became so through the in- 
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coming of the legalistic element. When this occurred the Jerusalem 
apostles endeavoured to conciliate the legalists, but by conviction at 
first, and at length on the practical question also, sided with Paul so 
far as concerned the freedom of the Gentiles. Cf. pp. 77, 97. 

1r. This being the case, though Paul does not specifically mention 
the coming of the legalists to Antioch, such a visit is the most prob- 
able explanation of his coming to Jerusalem. 

12. The presence of these men in the private conference at Jerusalem 
is excluded by the very assertion that it was private, but there is noth- 
ing in it either to prove or disprove their presence in the public con- 
ference. 

13. The impossibility of identifying the event which Paul narrates 
in 2!-1¢ with the visit of Acts 11*’-*° (cf. 2 above), and the many simi- 
larities between Paul's narrative in 21-* and that of Acts 15 make it 
necessary to suppose that these latter both refer to the same event; 
while the differences between the two accounts (cf. 7 and 8, above) 
compel the conclusion that the Acts narrative is inaccurate as to the 
result of the conference; it has perhaps introduced here an event that 
belongs somewhere else. From the argument of Gal. 111-2% (cf. 1 above) 
it also follows that Acts rr” is inaccurate. 

14. From 8 and 1o it follows that before the events of Gal. 21-1* the 
apostles at Jerusalem might have looked with favour upon the con- 
version of Gentiles to Christianity without the full acceptance of the 
Jewish statutes, and might have interpreted such an experience as that 
narrated of Peter in Acts, chap. 10, symbolically, as indicating that 
Gentiles to whom God gave his Spirit could not be rejected by them; 
yet that it is wholly improbable, not to say impossible, that they 
should also have interpreted it as indicating the abolition of the Jew- 
ish law of foods for themselves. Cf. Acts 11°, and p. ı05 above. 


g. Continuation and expansion of Paul’s address at Antioch, 
so stated as to be for the Galatians also an exposition of the 
gospel which he preached (21-2), 


Having in the preceding verses, "1-14, narrated the incident of 
his controversy with Peter in Antioch, he passes in these to 
discuss the question on its merits, yet at first having still in 
mind the Antioch situation and mentally addressing Peter, if 
not quoting from what he said to him. When he leaves the 
Antioch situation behind, or whether he really does so at all, 
it is impossible to say. The argument is at first an appeal to 
the course which both he and Peter had followed in seeking 
justification in Christ, whereby they confessed the worthless- 
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ness of works of law. He then raises and answers the objec- 
tion to his position that since his premises had led him and 
Peter to abandon and disregard the statutes of the law, they 
had made Christ a minister of sin, denying the premise of this 
objection that violation of law is sin, and affirming, on the con- 
trary, that one becomes a transgressor by insisting upon obedi- 
ence to the statutes of the law. This paradoxical statement he 
in turn sustains by the affirmation that he—speaking now 
emphatically of his own experience—through law died to law, 
4. e., by his experience under law was forced to abandon it, in 
order to live to God. The legitimacy of his anti-legalistic 
course he still further defends by maintaining that in his death 
to law he became a sharer in the death of Christ, and that in 
his new life Christ lives in him, his own impulses and will being 
displaced by those of the Christ, and his life being sustained 
by faith upon the Son of God who loved him and gave himself 
for him. Finally he denies that in so doing he is making of no 
account the grace of God manifest in giving the law, point- 
ing out that the premise of this objection that God intended 
law as the means of justification makes the death of Christ 
needless, a thing which no believer in Christ would affirm or 
admit. 

JWe though Jews by nature and not sinners of Gentile origin, 
yet knowing that a man is not justified by works of law, but only 
through faith in Christ Jesus, even we believed in Christ Jesus, 
that we might be justified by faith in Christ and not by works of 
law, because by works of law “ shall no flesh be justified." But 
if through seeking to be justified in Christ, we ourselves also were 
found to be sinners, is Christ therefore a minister of sin? By no 
means. For if the things that I broke down, these I build up 
again, I show myself a transgressor. For I through law died to 
law that I might live to God. I have been crucified with Christ, 
and it is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me, and the 
life that I now live in the flesh, I live in faith, fatth which is $n the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. ™I do not 
make of no effect the grace of God; for if righteousness is through 
law, Christ died needlessly. 
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15. “Hyeis ioe: lovdaio: xai our é£ dOvav duaprwrol, “We 
though Jews by nature and not sinners of Gentile origin." The 
clause is concessive in relation to xal seis . . . érurtedoaper, 
etc., below: though possessing by virtue of birth all the advan- 
tages of knowledge of law (cf. Rom. 3! *), and hence of oppor- 
tunity of obeying it and achieving righteousness through it (cf. 
Phil. 3* ©), and not men born outside the law, and hence in the 
natural course of events possessing none of the advantages of it. 


On the use of pécer, cf. Rom. 2?! 1121-4, && d8vOv (note the omission of 
the article) is qualitative in force. The phrase is one of origin, exactly 
antithetical in thought, though not perfectly so in form to pécet ' Iov3Saiot. 
duaprwAol is evidently used not in its strict sense denoting persons 
guilty of sin, not perfectly righteous (see detached note on ‘Apaprtla 
P- 436), but, as often in N. T., *persons (from the point of view of the 
speaker or from that which he for the moment adopts) pre-eminently 
sinful,” “sinners above others," “habitual transgressors of law." So. 
of the publicans and other Jews, who at least from the Pharisaic point 
of view were guilty of specific violation of the law, Lk. 7%. #7 151. 3, etc., 
and of the Gentiles, like our word “heathen,” Mk. 14* Lk. 247; cf. 
1 Mac. 1%: xal Eönnav éxst Ebvo duaptwAby, Avdpas xapavónouc. Tob. 
13°: Becxvow thy loxdv xal chy peyadwebvyy adrod Ove: duaptwidy. 


16. elódres Se Sre où Suxasodras &vÜporrros éE Eprywy vdpov 
“yet knowing that a man is not justified by works of law.” 
In antithesis to the preceding concessive phrase this is causal, 
giving the reason for the éxsarevaayey of the principal clause. 
To be justified, uasoboÜat, is to be accounted by God accept- 
able to him, to be approved of God, accepted as being such as 
God desires man to be. In the word 9aido we have one of 
those great words of the Pauline vocabulary, a right under- 
standing of which is of the highest importance for the interpre- 
tation of this letter and of the Pauline theology. But an ade- 
quate conception of its meaning can hardly be conveyed in a 
phrase; still less can the definition of it be justified in a sentence. 
For a fuller discussion intended to set the word in its true his- 
toric light and to present the evidence which sustains the defi- 
nition thus reached, see the detached note on Alkasos, Aucaso- 
cum, and Auxa4do, p. 460, in particular under VI, N. T. usage, 
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C. 2 (b), p. 473. &vÓperros is used in its wholly indefinite 
sense, as equivalent to rs. Cf. Rom. 3% 1 Cor. 4! 11%. 

We meet here for the first time in this letter the phrase éf 
&pryov vduov, which in this letter and in the epistle to the Romans 
plays so important a part in the apostle's discussion of the 
basis of acceptance with God. Like &xaidæ, the phrase calls 
for an extended historical investigation, for which see detached 
note on Ndyos, p. 443. vópov is here evidently used qualita- 
tively, and in its legalistic sense, denoting divine law viewed as 
a purely legalistic system made up of statutes, on the basis of 
obedience or disobedience to which men are approved or con- 
demned as a matter of debt without grace. This is divine law 
as the legalist defined it. In the apostle's thought it stands 
for a reality only in that it constitutes a single element of the 
divine law detached from all other elements and aspects of 
divine revelation; by such detachment it misrepresents the will 
of God and his real attitude towards men. By &pya vdpov Paul 
means deeds of obedience to formal statutes done in the legal- 
istic spirit, with the expectation of thereby meriting and secur- 
ing divine approval and award, such obedience, in other words, 
as the legalists rendered to the law of the O. T. as expanded 
and interpreted by them. Though »duos in this sense had no 
existence as representing the basis of justification in the divine 
government, yet épya vdpov had a very real existence in the 
thought and practice of men who conceived of the divine law 
after this fashion. The preposition e£ properly denotes source, 
in this case the source of justification. Since, however, justifi- 
cation is an act of God, while épya vópov are deeds of men, the 
preposition in effect marks its object as a conditioning cause, 
whose inadequacy for the justification of men the apostle says 
he and Peter already knew. The translation of this phrase 
here and constantly in RV. by "the works of the law," retained 
also in ARV., and in general the ignoring of the qualitative 
use of vópos and other like terms, is a serious defect of these 
translations. Cf. Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline 
Epistles, pp. 39 f. 

eav um da ría reos X pwrTo) ’Incov, “but only through faith 
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in Christ Jesus."  édv pý is properly exceptive, not adversative 
(d. on x!%), but it may introduce an exception to the preceding 
statement taken as a whole or to the principal part of it—in 
this case to ov ÓatoÜTas &vÜporros CE épyov vópov or to ov 
&xaioUras ávÜperros alone. The latter alternative is clearly 
to be chosen here, since the former would yield the thought 
that a man can be justified by works of law if this be accom- 
panied by faith, a thought never expressed by the apostle and 
wholly at variance with his doctrine as unambiguously expressed 
inseveral passages. See, e. g., the latter part of this verse and 
3'*4 where faith and works of law are set in sharp antithesis 
with one another. But since the word * except" in English is 
always understood to introduce an exception to the whole of 
what precedes, it is necessary to resort to the pespuesue 
translation “but only.” 

In mistis, as in 6«atdo and vópos, we have a word of central 
importance in the vocabulary of Paul. It signifies an accept- 
ance of that which accredits itself as true, and a corresponding 
trust in a person which dominates the life and conduct. Its 
personal object is God, or especially Christ as the revelation 
of God. For fuller discussion, see detached note on Ifores and 
Iloreiw, p. 475, esp. V B. II 2 (e), p. 482. The following 
dause by its relation to the present clause evidently defines 
both the specific nature of the faith here referred to and the 
relation of Christ Jesus to it. Xpworov ’Incod is therefore to 
be taken as an objective genitive, expressing substantially the 
same relation to 7rígTi$ which is expressed after the verb by 
els Xpwrróv ’Incoüv. 


On the view of Haussleiter, Der Glaube Jesu Christi u. der christliche 
Glaube, Leipzig, 189r, that the genitive in such cases is subjective, the 
phrase denoting the faith which Christ exercised, see the brief note in 
S. and H. on Rom. 3*. The evidence that xlotts like ¿Axis and &y&xv 
may take an objective genitive is too clear to be questioned (cf. Mk. 
119 Acts 31* Col. 212 2 Thes. 2%). This once established, the context in 
the present case (see esp. the phrase «lc Xorotdv 'Incoüv éxtotedoaper) is 
decisive for its acceptance here; and the meaning here in turn practi- 
cally decides the meaning of the phrase throughout this epistle. See 
a" 39. 
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The preposition 3:4, properly denoting channel and then means, here 
marks its object as the means through which one secures justification, 
and so, in effect, the conditioning cause, that in man by virtue of which 
he is justified by God. To draw any sharp distinction between 34 
as here used and èx in é& Epywv vóuou above or in éx xioreus below is 
unjustifiable refinement, not legitimate exegesis. 

After dià xtotews NCDFGKELP al. pler. It. Vg. al. read 'Insoó Xprorod. 
Xpwroü ’Inooö, on the other hand, is the reading of AB 33, some mss. 
of Vg. Victorin. Aug. An examination of all the occurrences of the 
title Xowróc, 'Inooŭs Xptotés, or Xpiords 'Insoüq in this epistle indi- 
cates a preference of the scribes for the form Xo. or Xo. "Ino. after év, but 
elsewhere for ’Ino. Xp. rather than Xp. ’Ino.; thusin r! 12 31. #2 614. 18 "Ing. 
Xp- occurs (not after àv) without variant or with unimportant variation. 
In r2 24 ı7 3%. 33 se £y XotoxQ or dv Xo 'Insoó occurs without im- 
portant variation. Cf. also 6", where év Xotax 'Inaoó is doubtless an 
addition to the original text, but attested by a large number of authori- 
ties without variation in the form of the name. In 3%, where the cor- 
rect text is undoubtedly Inoobõ Xptoros, L reads év Xotvó 'Insou. On 
the other hand, there are exceptions: in the present passage, 2'**, after 
3a xfotews there is, as shown above, good authority for both Xororod 
"Insoü and Inooũõ Xprotod; in 215, after el; most authorities read 'Insoüv 
Xprorév, but B 322, 429, Syr. (psh. harcl.) Boh. Aeth., etc., read Xoptordy 
"Incoüv, which Tdf. adopts and WH. prefer; in $* tod xprorou "Incoó is 
doubtless the original reading, but many authorities omit ’Iysod; 
in 3™ authorities are divided between dv Xprotq 'Insoó and dv 'Inooŭ 
Xpwrp. Only in 4 has Xo. Iņ. not after dv been allowed to stand : 
without variation; in 6! only B 3r are cited for Xprerod 'Insoó, all 
others reading to Xptoto6. The evidence of the other Pauline epistles 
points in the same direction. év Xprot and év Xpt "Inood occur 
often, with frequent variations in the mss. between the two forms, but 
in no Greek ms. of these epistles has the form &v ’Inood Xprotq been 
noted. In 2 Thes. r! occurs the form év . . . xuplp 'Insoó Xotovo. Some 
authorities omit xvpfp and transpose to Xorot@ 'Insoo. In Phil. 31 to 
&v XetoxQ "Incod some Western authorities add xuoi after v and then 
transpose to ’Insoö Xorot@. See also Rom. 14" Phil. 2!* where numer- 
ous authorities convert év xuply "Insoü, into àv Xpror@ Inooõ. In other 
words, while this evidence shows that it was the apostle's usual habit 
to write Xpt or Xoror* "Inood after év and to prefer the form ’Ix- 
Xo- rather than Xo. "Ins. in other positions, yet it also shows (a) that 
he allowed himself a certain liberty in the matter, and (b) that the 
tendency of the scribes was (as was natural) to conform his text to his 
usual habit. The evidence therefore tends to confirm the general esti- 
mate of the testimony of AB and points to the conclusion that in such 
cases as the present passage (2!¢seadb) 31¢ (g. v.) 5%, it is the apostle 
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who has departed from his usual habit; most of the scribes have con- 
formed the text to it. 


xai Hues eis X purróv 'I9cov émiorevoaper, iva GucauÜ pev 
èx alates Xpiotov xal our é£ čpywv vduov, “even we be- 
lieved in Christ Jesus, that we might be justifed by faith in 
Christ and not by works of Jaw." On the significance of the 
individual words, the qualitative force of the anarthrous nouns 
and the force of the genitive after wlotews, see comment on 
the former part of the verse. «a£, throwing its emphasis on 
nuets, itself emphatic by the very fact of being expressed, es- 
pecially after having already been expressed at the beginning 
of the sentence, serves to recall jueis Plow "lovdato: of v.!5. 
emoTevganev els expresses in its fullest and most definite form 
the act of Christian faith, the committal of one's self to Christ 
on the basis of the acceptance of the message concerning him. 
See the detached note on Ilioris and IlLwrevo, pp. 47 57485, 


esp. V A. 2, p. 480. 


The emphasis of {væ . . . vöwou, which expresses the purpose of 
éxtoredcoyey, is evidently upon the verb, not upon its limitations; the 
latter éx xlovews, etc., are in effect a re-assertion of the condition on 
which alone justification is possible. For a somewhat similar instance 
of emphasis upon one element of a clause, see Rom. 6v. dx xlotews 
differs from 3a x(ovews in the former clause rather in the form than 
in the substance of the thought expressed, 34 denoting the means by 
which, éx that in consequence of which, one is justified. Cf. Th. ix 
II 6, and for examples indicating the practical equivalence of the two 
expressions, see (for 3:4) chap. 3** Rom. 3 ** Eph. 2? 3!» 17; (for éx) 
chap. 3^ ** Rom. r! 3'* 4" 5! gm. 95; and especially Rom. 3*5, where, 
as here, the two prepositions occur in adjacent clauses. 

On the reasons for preférring the reading, el¢ Xpcotav "Inoody, see 
on Xototod "Inood above. 


Sri EE Epyooy vópov “ov SicasrwOnoetar waca adp£.” “because 
by works of law shall no flesh be justified.” This clause, added 
at the end of a verse which has already twice expressed in effect 
the same thought, is evidently intended to confirm what has 
been said by the authority of scripture. The words où d:xar 
wdncera raga odp are from Ps. 143°, following substantially 
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the Lxx (which itself renders the Hebrew exactly) except that 
épdrrridy cov, “before thee,” is omitted and waca odp£ substi- 
tuted for mâs Cav of the Lxx. The word odp€, here used by 
metonymy for a materially conditioned being, is practically 
equivalent to d»Óperros. See detached note on Ilveüua and 
ZdpE, p. 486, esp. p. 492. The words é£ épyyov vópov, which 
are essential to the apostle's purpose, are not in the psalm. 
There is, however, a basis for them in the preceding line, *' Enter 
not into judgment with thy servant," which gives to the words 
that Paul has quoted the sense, "no man can be justified if 
judged on a basis of merit, all grace and mercy on God's part 
being excluded." The words added are therefore a correct 
interpretative gloss. Indeed, the teaching of the apostle on 
this point is a re-exposition in clearer form of a doctrine already 
taught by the Hebrew prophets. 

17. el & Entoivres ÕAxarwbivaı dy XpwTQ “But if through 
seeking to be justified in Christ." The most frequent use 
of this oft-recurring Pauline phrase év Xpioro is that by 
which, representing Christ as the sphere within which the 
Christian lives, it expresses the intimate fellowship of the be- 
liever with Christ. See Th. ev, ID 6b. Cf. Frame on 1 Thes. 1! 
and literature there referred to, esp. Deissmann, Die newutesla- 
mentliche Formel " In Christo Jesu.” But this can be adopted 
here only by assuming that by an ellipsis of some such words as 
&à TO elvai the phrase év XpuwrrQ really stands for “by virtue of 
being in Christ." For this reason and because év with dad 
usually has its causal and basal sense (see Th. év I 6c) it is 
best to give it the latter force here. Cf. for this use of év 
3!: dv vdu ovdels ÓavoÜra., Rom. 3%, &à ris ároXvrpo- 
gews THS èv Xpwrro '1go00. Rom. 5°, 6awÜévres viv Ev TẸ 
aipatt avrod. Acts 133%; ámó Tdvrev àv o) nduynOnre év 
vóup Movaées OwawÜiva. dv tovrm mâs ò mioTeimv Ówar 
obra. Thus interpreted the expression év Xpror@ is in a sense 
the complement of 52 mloreax or éx mloteax of the preceding 
v., the former expressing that on which justification rests, that 
which renders it possible, the latter the subjective conditioning 
cause. 
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eup@Önuev xal avrol auaptwdol, “we ourselves also were 
found to be sinners.” The emphatic pronoun avroí(, indicating 
that the apostle has definite persons or a definite class in mind, 
is most naturally understood to refer to Paul and Peter, and 
indicates that Paul is still maintaining the point of view of his 
address to Peter. The addition of «al in connection with avroé 
and duaproAol carries the thought back to the expression oùe 
é£ éÜvàv ápapro'Xoí in v.™ and indicates that dpapreAol is to 
be taken here in the sense suggested by that verse, ‘men out- 
side of the law," “violators of the law," having reference to 
the disregard of the statutes of the law, especially those con- 
cerning clean and unclean meats, which statutes Paul, and for 
a time Peter also, had violated, and which Paul maintained 
ought not under the circumstances existing at Antioch to be 
kept. That they had become sinners by seeking to be justified 
in Christ, Paul would admit in the sense that they had become 
violators of law, but deny what the judaisers would affirm, 
that this was equivalent to saying that they had become actual 
sinners, wrongdoers, violators of God's will The supposed 
case, Cntovvres . . . duaptwrol, Paul probably takes from the 
mouth of an actual or supposed objector, and accepts it as a 
correct statement of the situation in a sense of the words which 
he recognises as current. For confirmation of this interpreta- 
tion, see on 47) Yevorto below. 


The passive force of eüp6Önusv “were discovered" [by some one] can 
not be pressed. Not only is it true in general that many passives have 
in later Greek a middle or intransitive force (Butt. p. 52), so that 
ebodöryev might easily mean, “we found ourselves," but it is clear 
from N. T. examples that ebpé6yv in particular had the sense “prove 
to be,” “turn out to be,” almost “to become,” without special thought 
of the discovery of the fact. See 1 Cor. 4* 2 Cor. 5? Acts 5**, etc. Yet 
it is also possible that the apostle has in mind, and is in a measure 
quoting here the language of his opponents, who, referring to his viola- 
tion of the statutes of the law, would put their charge in the form: “ You 
who profess to be seeking to be justified in Christ are found sinners.” 
Cf. Rom. 71° 1 Cor. 1515 2 Cor. 11!! x Pet. r’. 


dpa Xpiotds apaprlas Oudxovos; “is Christ therefore a min- 
ister of sin?” The sentence is to be taken as a question rather 
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than an assertion because of the following un yévorro, which in 
Paul regularly follows a rhetorical question.* duaprlas Scdxovos 
is not áuaprías 6o0Xos, “one who is in bondage to sin" (d. 
Jn. 8%), but “one who ministers to sin," one who furthers the 
interests of sin, promotes, encourages it. Cf. Rom. 15° 2 Cor. 
3° 11! Whatever the meaning of ápapreXoí above (on this, 
as will appear below, interpreters disagree), the noun @papria 
is doubtless to be taken here in its proper sense,. “conduct 
which is not in accordance with true righteousness.” The 
noun ápapría is apparently never used in the formal sense, 
violation of law, in N. T., and though in view of the use of 
duaptwdds the possibility of it could not be denied, yet the 
absence of any example of it is against it and the nature of the 
argument here even more decisively so. The conclusion which 
Paul by 4) Ydvorro emphatically rejects manifestly pertains 
not to sin in any formal or Pharisaic sense, but to veritable 
guilty wrong-doing. The whole speciousness of the objection 
which Paul is answering turns on the seeming identity, the real 
diversity, of the conceptions of sin implied in a@uatmAof and 
ápaprías respectively. See detached note on 'Apapría, p. 436. 

p?) *yévovro" “by no means,” lit. “let it not be." This phrase 
used in N. T. almost exclusively by Paul (elsewhere in Lk. 
201* only) is uniformly employed by him to repel as abhorrent 
to him a suggested thought. When standing alone (it is other- 
wise only in 6") it invariably follows a rhetorical question and 
rejects the suggested thought as one which the previous prem- 
ises, themselves accepted as true, do not justify; and usually 
(x Cor. 6 and possibly Rom. ri! are the only exceptions), 
a conclusion which may be speciously but falsely deduced 
from his own previous statements. See chap. 3% Rom. 34, * 62. 15 
7^9 9M r11, These facts concerning Paul's usage of this phrase 


* Whether we are to read dpa or dpa there seems to be no decisive reason to determine; 
the sentence being a question and that question being whether a certain inference follows 
from a supposed situation, dpa, which is an interrogative particle, leaves the illative element 
unexpressed, while dpa, an illative particle, leaves the interrogation unexpressed. But dpa 
being frequent in Paul, whereas there is no clear instance of dpa in his writings, the pre- 
sumption is perhaps slightly in favour of the former. The difference of meaning is not great. 
Of the hesitation or bewilderment which lexicographers say is suggested by dpe, there ig so 
trace here, 
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are important. They not only show that the preceding words 
must, as stated above, be taken as a question, but make it 
practically certain that what 4) yévorro denies is not the sup- 
position el... dpaproXoí and with it the conclusion based 
upon it, but the validity of the deduction of the conclusion 
from the premises. The apostle accepts the premises; denies 
that the conclusion follows. In other words, he admits that they 
became sinners, violators of law, by seeking to be justified in 
Christ, but denies that from this fact one can legitimately draw 
the conclusion which his opponents allege to follow and by 
which they seek to discredit his position, viz., that Christ is 
therefore a minister of sin. 


Of this sentence as a whole there have been very many interpreta- 
tions. It will be sufficient here to direct attention to a few. The dif- 
ferences between them may be most easily made clear by setting down 
the three propositions which are involved in the verse: (1) We are seek- 
ing to be justified in Christ. (2) We were found sinners. (3) Christ 
is a minister of sin. Proposition (x) Paul undoubtedly accepts; prop- 
osition (3) he undoubtedly denies. All interpretations agree that “sin” 
is used in proposition (3) in its strict and proper Pauline sense, verita- 
ble wrong-doing. The differences of interpretation turn mainly upon 
two questions: What: is the sense of the word “ sinners,” áuagcuAot, in 
prop. (2)? Is (2) admitted or denied? 

According to the view of. many commentators, both ancient and 
modern,* dyaptwAol is used in a sense corresponding to that of duaptias 
in the next clause, “sinners” in the proper sense of the word, and yi) 
yévorto denies both (2) and (3); it is tacitly assumed that they stand or 
fall together, as must indeed be the case if daagtwAol and duaotlac corre- 
spond in meaning. This interpretation takes on two slightly different 
forms, according as ef . . . 9i&xovoc is supposed to be an affirmation 
of an objector quoted by Paul, or a question put by Paul himself. In 
the former case the objector, a legalist Jewish Christian, tacitly assum- 
ing that violation of law is sin, reasons that by their abandonment of 
law in their effort to obtain justification in Christ the Jewish Christians 
have themselves become sinners and thus have made Christ a minis- 
ter of sin, from the objector’s point of view a reductio ad absurdum 
which discredits the whole Pauline position. To this Paul replies deny- 


* Sief. cites as holding substantially this view, but with various modifications: Chrys. 
Thdrt. Occum. Thphyl. Erasm. Luth. Cast. Calv. Cal. Est. Wolf. Wetst. Semi. Koppe, Borg. 
FL Win. Ust. Matth. Schott. B-Cr. de W. Hilg. Ew. Mey. Pfeid. Wetzel, Ws. This 
isalo the view of Ell. 
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ing that (by violating law) they have been found sinners, and denying 
therefore that there is any ground for affirming that they have made 
Christ a minister of sin. If on the other hand the sentence is a question, 
Paul himself asks whether in seeking to be justified in Christ (without 
law) they have become veritable sinners, and thus made Christ a 
minister of sin, and as before by uù yévorto denies that they have (by 
abandoning law) become sinners, and hence that there is any ground 
for saying that they have made Christ a minister of sin. In either 
case Paul uses dyaptwaol in the sense of real sinners, admits that 
premise and conclusion go together, and denying (on the unstated 
ground that abandonment of law is not sin) that they are found sin- 
ners, with it denies the conclusion. It is an objection to this interpre- 
tation in all of its forms that it disregards both the obvious force of 
uh yévorco in relation to the preceding sentence and the apostle's 
regular usage of it. As Zahn well points out, the question which u} 
yivorro answers (that it is a question, see above on uù yévotto) is by 
its very terms not an inquiry whether the premises are true, but whether 
the alleged conclusion follows from the premise. The placing of 
ebpéOyuev in the conditional clause along with the unquestionably 
admitted Untodvrec, etc., implies that it is only Xpwtd< duaprias 
&ıkxovos that is called in question. If ebpéOyev . . . dsaprwdAol 
were also disputed the sentence ought to have been as follows: “Seek- 
ing to be justified in Christ, were we ourselves also found to be sinners, 
and is Christ accordingly a minister of sin?” This conclusion as to the 
meaning of the sentence is still further confirmed by the fact that by 
uh yévorto, as stated above, Paul regularly negatives a false conclu- 
sion from premises which he accepts. 

Of the interpretations which, giving the necessary weight to the 
usage of uù yévorto, find in it a denial not of prop. (2) and a consequent 
denial of (3), but of the legitimacy of the deduction of the conclusion 
(prep. 3) from the premise (2) the correctness of which is thereby im- 
plied, the following types may be mentioned: 

Wies., e£ al., understand &uaprwiol as meaning sinners in the strict 
sense, and make ebdpéOyucy . . . duaptwiol refer to the sins which 
even the justified is found to commit. This view manifestly involves 
an idea remote from the context, and is generally regarded as incor- 
rect by modern interpreters. 

Several modern interpreters take dyaptwAol in the sense suggested 
by dyapwaAol in v.%, sinners in that like the Gentiles they are out- 
side of law, find in eboéOsjuv . . . duaocwAol, a consequence which 
Paul admits follows logically from the attempt to be justified in Christ, 
and in Xpiords duaprias Suxovo; an inference, the legitimacy of 
which Paul denies in wt yéverto. Thus it may be supposed that Paul 
has in mind an objector who alleges that, inasmuch as the apostle's 
own reasoning is to the effect that to make faith in Christ the basis of 
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justification involves for the Jew putting himself on the plane of the 
Gentile, therefore he makes Christ the minister of sin; to which Paul, 
in reply, admits that this is his reasoning so far as the relation of 
the believer to law is concerned, but denies that the conclusion that 
Christ is the minister of sin legitimately follows. So clearly Ltft., who 
states his view thus: “Seeing that in order to be justified in Christ it 
was necessary to abandon our old ground of legal righteousness and to 
become sinners (i. e., to put ourselves in the position of heathen), may 
it not be argued that Christ is thus made a minister of sin?" So also 
substantially Zahn, who definitely maintains that the being found sin- 
ners took place in the very fact of conversion, and that Gytoivtes . . . 
Xotavi is practically equivalent to «xtorebovtec; and Sief., who para- 
phrases thus: “In that we Christians, however, on our part sought to 
be justified not by works of the law but in Christ only, it is proved 
that we, just like the heathen, are sinners; this, in fact, follows from 
what was just said (v.:*). This being the case is not Christ, then, 
with whom confessed sinners can, repudiating the righteousness based 
on works of law, seek justification, a promoter of sin?” In favour of 
this general interpretation it is to be said that it recognises the sig- 
nificance of wh yévorto and of the structure of the sentence, takes 
äuaptwiol in a sense suggested by xai aörol, explains the introduction 
of xapaBcétys below, which is brought in when Paul leaves behind the 
ambiguity of &uaptwiol, and does not make the argument turn on 
remote and unsuggested premises. It may be doubted, however, 
whether it does not err in that it goes too far afield for its explanation 
of the word &uaprwiol, detaches the argument too much from the 
situation at Antioch as depicted in vv. 11-14, and finds the occasion for 
the apostle's question in a supposed logical inference from the doctrine 
of justification in itself rather than in the actual and recent conduct 
of Peter and Paul. Whether these words were actually uttered in 
substance at Antioch or not, the Antioch incident furnishes their 
background. It is probable, therefore, that the question there at issue 
is still in mind, and that in ebpéOyuev xol aücol duaprwiol he refers 
to himself and Peter, or possibly to the Jewish Christians who had 
associated themselves with his movement, and describes them as be- 
coming, or as being discovered to be, violators of the Jewish law. The 
sentence thus takes on a definite and concrete meaning appropriate 
to the context. 

But this interpretation again assumes two forms, according as one 
supposes Paul to be replying to an objection, or himself presenting to 
Peters mind an inference from his recent conduct in ceasing to 
eat with the Gentile Christians. In the former case the sentence 
means: “If, then, our seeking to be justified in Christ issued in our 
becoming like the Gentiles, violators of law as was the case at Antioch, 
and in that sense sinners, does it follow, as my critics allege, that 
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Christ becomes a minister of sin?” In the latter case it means: “You 
will admit, Peter, that it was while seeking to be justified in Christ 
that we were led to become violators of law at Antioch; are you will- 
ing, then, to admit that Christ is a minister of sin, as would follow 
from what was implied in your conduct in refusing to eat with the 
Gentiles, viz.: that not to obey the statutes of the law is sin?" Either 
of these interpretations is possible. They are alike in that they con- 
nect the thought with the Antioch event and that, recognising the usage 
of wi yévorto, they make the sentence a question and pù yévorto a 
denial of the conclusion, not of the expressed premise, and base the 
denial on the rejection of the suppressed premise that violation of the 
statutes of law is (real) sin. But it is in favour of the form which finds 
in them an answer to an objection that edpéfyuev is more suggestive 
of the attitude of a critic than of an original statement of Paul (see 
above on sóps0.), and especially that wh yévo:to is more naturally 
understood as repudiating the conclusion and false reasoning of an 
objector, than as a comment of the apostle on his own argument 
addressed to Peter. To combine the two interpretations, as Bous. 
apparently attempts to do, is impossible, because in the one case it is 
the critic of Paul’s position who is supposed to allege that Paul’s view 
makes Christ a minister of sin, and in the other case it is Paul who 
points out to Peter that his recent conduct issues in this impossible 
conclusion. 


18. el yap à xareAvca taŭra mdAıv oixodoue, mapaßarıv 
duavroy ovvioraww, “for if the things that I broke down, these 
I build up again, I show myself a transgressor.” By this state- 
ment the apostle sustains his ø) y&voıro, in which he denied the 
validity of the argument that by becoming a violator of law 
he had made Christ a minister of sin, the suppressed premise of 
which was that violation of law was sin. By & xareAuca is 
obviously meant the statutes of the law which Paul had by his 
conduct declared to be invalid. The reasoning of this sentence 
is of the type e contrario. So far from its being the case that I 
commit sin by violating statutes of the law, it is, on the con- 
trary, the fact that if I build up again those commands of the 
law which I broke down, I show myself therein a transgressor. 
This was precisely what Peter had done by his vacillating con- 
duct; but Paul instead of saying either “ thou” or “we,” tact- 
fully applies the statement to himself. That he uses the form 
of conditional sentence expressive of simple supposition, not 
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that of condition contrary to fact, is probably due to his really 
having in mind Peter’s conduct in building up the wall he had 
before broken down. The statement that not by disobeying 
but by obeying the statutes of the law he becomes a transgres- 
sor is, of course, obviously paradoxical and itself requires proof; 
this is furnished in v.®, 


On xataAóo and olxodous in their literal sense, cf. Mk. 15", & 
zarallav tov vady xal olxoBouóv. But as applied to a law or the like, 
xæraàów means “to deprive of force,” “to abrogate” (cf. Mt. sı: ph 
vonlonte Ste Abov xataAdcar tov véuov f) tods xoogfytac), and olxodound 
as the antithesis of xatxAdw in this sense means to “give force to,” 
“to render or declare valid.” - 

The word xapaSérns is doubtless chosen instead of áuaptoóc in 
order to get rid of the ambiguity of this latter term, which lay at the 
basis of the opponent's fallacious reasoning. The xapafdrns is a vio- 
lator of the law, not of the statutes, but of its real intent. To have 
added tod véuou would have been correct, but confusing as introducing 
a sense of véuo¢ quite contrary to that in which it occurs throughout 
the context. The apostle might naturally have precisely reversed this 
usage, employing xaoa&tnc for the technical violator of the statute, 
and dywaptwAés for the real sinner, the man who was not acting accord- 
ing to God’s will, and had he been quite free in the matter it is not im- 
probable that he would have done so. But the usage of his opponents, 
who employed äuaptwids rather than xzapaß&rns for the Gentiles and 
those who like them did not observe the requirements of the law, com- 
pelled him to use this as the ambiguous term, and to resort to xapa- 
Bátns when he wished a strictly moral and unambiguous term. It is 
noticeable, however, that in the only other passage in which he uses 
the latter word (Rom. 2%. 2”), it has substantially the same sense as 
here, designating not one who disregards the letter of the law, but one 
who is disobedient to its essential ethical spirit, and the passage gains 
in point and force by applying this forceful term to one who, obe- 
dient to the statutes, misses the real meaning of the law. 

The verb cvvtocávo, late form of suvlotnu, Ht. “to set together,” 
is in N. T. employed in its active tenses with the meanings “to prove,” 
and “to commend,” in the former case usually to prove by one’s 
action, to exhibit in one’s conduct. Thus in Rom. 5*: cuvictysty 3è 
thy a@autod dyáryv sl; fads 5 Gedo Ste Ere duaptwAdy Bvrmv dv 
Xprords xto huGy &xiüavev. See also 2 Cor. 6* u, There is there- 
fore nothing in the force ot the verb that requires the interpretation, 
“I prove that I was (in that former breaking down) a transgressor,” or 
that opposes the interpretation, “I show myself therein (3. e., in the 
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present building up) a transgressor." There are indications that the 
verb sometimes meant “ to establish" (see Num. 27* 2 Mac. 144 3 Mac. 
1" 2?*, though in no case with two accusatives); but this usage does 
not occur in N. T., and though appropriate to the present passage is 
not demanded by it. 

On the paradox involved in the statement of this verse, see Rom. 3%, 
where the apostle maintains, and in chap. 4 endeavours to prove, that 
the principle of faith, rejecting law, is not hostile to law but conso- 
nant with it; Rom. 8!~, where he declares in effect that the law is done 
away that the requirements of the law may be fulfilled; and Gal 
chap. 5, where having in v.! insisted upon freedom from the law, he 
nevertheless in v.« distinctly implies the necessity of fulfilling the 
law. 


19. éyo yàp dia vdpou vom amredavov, “for I through law 
died to law.” The use of the first person, which in the preced- 
ing verse was unemphatic because Paul was speaking of what 
would be equally true of any Christian, e. g., of Peter, and 
applied to himself only hypothetically, becomes now emphatic. 
Note the expressed éyó, which together with the use of direct 
assertion indicates that the apostle is now speaking of his own 
personal experience. In the usage of Paul, “to die to” a thing 
is to cease to have any relation to it, so that it has no further 
claim upon or control over one. See Rom. 6% 1%. u 76, That 
to which Paul here refers in dou and vópq is evidently law in 
some sense in which it has played a part in the preceding dis- 
cussion, and most obviously divine law as a legalistic system, 
a body of statutes legalistically interpreted (see detached note 
on Nóyos, pp. 443-460, esp. V 2 (c), p. 457). Paul would cer- 
tainly not say that he had died to law conceived of as consist- 
ing in the ethical principle of love (V 2 (d)), nor to law conceived 
of in the broad inclusive sense of the word (V 2 (b)). Law asa 
concrete historic fact without reference to the distinction be- 
tween the legalistic and ethical interpretation would be a suit- 
able meaning of &à vduov, but could apply to vóuo only if we 
suppose that Paul thinks of dying to it not in every respect, 
but as respects subjection to its statutes. On the other hand, 
the legalistic meaning meets all the conditions of this verse 
and the context. It was on the basis of law in this sense that 
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it was demanded that the Gentiles should be circumcised, and 
the Jewish Christians continue to obey the law of foods. It 
was this to which Paul refers in v.!* in the phrase é£ &pywv wduov, 
It was under this that he had lived in his Pharisaic days, and 
under which he had ceased to live (died to it), and to this he 
may well have referred as that through which he had been 
led to take this step. | 

How the necessity of abandoning law was made evident to 
him by law, Paul does not here state. But there is no more 
probable explanation of his language here than that he has in 
mind the experience under the law to the result of which he 
refers in v.!* and which he describes at length in Rom., chap. 7. 
There he tells how the law—by 0 vduos he doubtless means the 
Mosaic law in its legalistic interpretbtion—had by his ex- 
perience under it taught him his own inability to meet its 
spiritual requirements and its own inability to make him 
righteous, and thus led him finally to abandon it and to seek 
salvation in Christ. Cf. also Phil. 3*-*. 


The sentence does indeed become somewhat more forcible, especially 
as more directly suggesting that he has divine authority for his repudia- 
tion of law, if véuo¢ be supposed to refer to divine law in a general sense 
(qualitatively considered, as is shown by the omission of the article), 
but with a constant shifting of emphasis from one phase to another. 
We may then mentally supply vóuou in this general sense after xapag&cnv 
and read: “But if I build up again the authority of those statutes 
of the law which I broke down, #. e., insist again upon the obligation 
to obey them, I become a transgressor of divine law (in its deepest 
meaning), for through my experience in seeking justification under it 
interpreted as a legalistic system, divine law itself taught me to aban- 
don it, as a body of statutes to be obeyed.” But the very complexity 
of the thought thus yielded is an objection to this interpretation, and 
the simpler, more direct and self-consistent one is probably, therefore, 
to be preferred. 

The interpretation of 3:4 vóuou according to which it refers to the 
fact expressed by the words 8:2 tod oauaros tod yprotod in Rom. 7*: 
&9avatd ns t vorm Duk tod cóyuxto, toU yototod, and which assumes 
a reference to the curse of the law which falling upon Christ is thereby 
exhausted, leaving the believer in Christ free, is far less probably cor- 
rect than the one proposed above. Su vóuou is by no means 
obviously equivalent to 8: «o0 cdyatos «00 yotctod in Rom. 7%. 
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The words are different and the connection is different. There Paul 
is stating the objective grounds for freedom from the law; here, as the 
emphatic évó implies, he is appealing to personal experience. Had 
his thought been what this interpretation supposes, it would certainly 
have been more natural that he should write, quetc Sut (cod) véuou 
(x) vous éðavatóðnusv. Moreover, it is by no means clear that Paul 
conceived of the law as demanding and causing the death of Christ. 
In chap. 31 he expresses the thought that the law pronounces a curse 
on the sinner, from which Christ by his death frees us. But it is essen- 
tial to the interpretation now under consideration that he should have 
thought of the law as bringing Christ to his death, and thereby ending 
its own dominion over men who are joined with Christ by faith—a 
thought which Paul has nowhere expreased. That the work of Christ 
should avail to avert the curse of the law from man, and to end the 
dominion of law, affords a basis for the statement that through Christ I 
died to law (cf. Rom. 8*) but not for “through law I died to law.” See 
Sief. for defence of this general view and criticism of other interpreta- 
tions, and Zahn for a criticism of it. 


iva Oem Snow: “that I might live to God.” Cf. Rom. 619. 1 
14^ * 2 Cor. 5!*. This clause expressing the purpose of the 
apostle’s death to law is in effect also an argument in defence 
of it. It is implied that subjection to law in reality prevented 
the unreserved devotion of the life to God—this is one vice of 
legalism, that it comes between the soul and God, interposing 
law in place of God—and that it had to be abandoned if the life 
was really to be given to God. This is a most important ele- 
ment of Paul’s anti-legalism, showing the basis of his opposi- 
tion to legalism in its failure religiously, as in Rom. 77-5 he 
sets forth its ethical failure. ` 


The dative 0e is, as in Rom. 61°. 1, primarily a dative of relation 
in antithesis to the dative véu in the preceding clause—but while it 
results from the nature of the verb &xo0vfjoxo that a dative of relation 
after it implies separation, it results equally from the nature of the 
verb C that the dative of relation with it involves, or at least sug- 
gests, the force of a dative of advantage, as is clearly the case also in 
2 Cor. 54. On the force of des; without the article see p. 89. 

The verb Co is used by the apostle Paul in four senses, which are, 
however, not always sharply distinguished: r. “To be alive, to bea 
living being ”: (a) of men in contrast with dying or with the dead: 1 Thes. 
4% !! x Cor. 7** 15* 2 Cor. 1* 4! 5^ 6* Rom. 64(?) zu $3 121 140 e* 

* Shading in these cases into meaning 2. 
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Phil. 12. ss; cf. 1 Tim. 5* 2 Tim. 4!; (b) of God, in contrast with lifeless 
idols; ı Thes. 1* 2 Cor. 3° 61* Rom. 9” ro 14"; cf. ı Tim. 3" 41°; (c) meta- 
phorically, “to enjoy life,” “to live happily” : ı Thes. 3° Rom. 7° (?); 
“to have one’s living”: 1 Cor. 9". 

2. In an ethical or qualitative sense: “to live in a certain way” 
(usually ethically defined) with reference either to the source of vital 
power or to the direction of energy: chap. 2" 10. ss Rom. 6? 8% ı8 
Col. 2° 37; cf. 2 Tim. 3 Tit. 212. 

3. In quotations from O. T. in a soteriological sense: “to escape 
death,” the penalty of sin, “to attain the divine approval,” “to be 
justified”: chap. 3" Rom. 11 (in quotation from Hab. 2‘); chap. 3*3 
Rom. 10° (quotation from Lev. 18). 

4. “To live after death,” “to possess eternal life": x Thes. 5** 2 Cor. 
13° Rom. 61° 14°. 

All the instances in this chap. fall under 2 above; those in chap. 3 
under 3. 


20. XpuaTQ ovveoraupwuar‘ "I have been crucified with 
Christ.” The thought of participation with Christ in the 
experiences of his redemptive work is a favourite one with Paul, 
and the metaphors by which he expresses it are sometimes 
quite complicated. Cf. Rom. 6*-* 817 Phil. 31° Col. 232-14 30 31-4, 
A literal interpretation of these expressions, as if the believer 
were in literal fact crucified with Christ, buried with him, raised 
with him, etc., is, of course, impossible. The thought which 
the apostle’s type of mind and enthusiastic joy in the thought 
of fellowship with Christ led him to express in this form in- 
volves in itself three elements, which with varying degrees of 
emphasis are present in his several expressions of it, viz.: the 
participation of the believer in the benefits of Christ’s experi- 
ence, a spiritual fellowship with him in respect to these experi- 
ences, and the passing of the believer through a similar or 
analogous experience. The first element is distinctly expressed 
in 2 Cor. 54 and Rom. 4% 3, and is probably in mind along with 
the third in Col. 2% 31; cf. 24, The second is the predominant 
element in Phil. 3”, and the third in Rom. 8", while in Rom. 65 
both the second and the third are probably in mind. In the 
present instance the verb evvecTaUpopa indicates that the 
experience of Christ referred to is his death upon the cross, 
and the context implies that the experience of Paul here spoken 
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of is his death to law. Whether this death to law is related to 
the death of Christ objectively by virtue of a participation of 
the believer in the effects of Christ's death (cf. Rom. 3** 3) or 
subjectively by a spiritual fellowship of the believer with Christ 
in respect to his death (cf. Rom. 61%. 11) is not decisively indi- 
cated. On the one side, Paul has elsewhere expressed the idea 
that the believer is free from law by virtue of the work, specifi- 
cally the death, of Christ (chap. 3% Col. 21*- Eph. 3": 16; cf. Gal. 
2‘ 5! Rom. ro‘), and in Col. 2% expressed this participation as a 
dying with Christ. On the other hand, while he has several 
times spoken of dying with Christ in the sense of entering into 
a spiritual fellowship with him in his death, he has nowhere 
clearly connected the freedom from the law with such fellow- 
ship.* Probably therefore he has here in mind rather the 
objective fact that the death of Christ brings to an end the 
reign of law (as in Rom. 10‘, and esp. Col. 2") than that the 
individual believer is freed from law by his spiritual fellowship 
with Christ in death. Yet such is the many-sidedness of the 
apostle’s thought that neither element can be decisively ex- 
cluded. In either case the expression still further enforces the 
argument in defence of his death to law. It was brought about 
through law; it was necessary in order that I might live to 
God; it is demanded by the death of Christ on the cross, wherein 
he made us free from law, bringing it to an end, or by my fel- 
lowship with him in that death. 
Ltft., interpreting cuvectadpwpet by the use of the same word in 
Rom. 6* and by the use of the simple verb in Gal. 5* 6* refers it to a 
death to sin, the annihilation of old sins. Such a change in the appli- 
cation of a figure is by no means impossible in Paul (see the varied 
use of ġuépa in r Thes. 5*-*). But a sudden veering off from the central 
subject of his thought—the point which it was essential that he should 
carry—to an irrelevant matter is not characteristic of the apostle, 
and is certainly not demanded here by the mere fact that he has in 
another context used similar phraseology in a sense required by that 
context, but not harmonious with this. 
(à è ovndrs éyo, In Se év duol Xpwrrós- “and it is no 
longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me." The order of 


* Gal. 2‘ would be an example of this manner of speaking if dv Xpory were taken es 
meaning “in fellowship with Christ” rather than “on the basis of [the work of] Christ.” 
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the Greek is very expressive even when reproduced in Eng- 
lish: “and live no longer I, but liveth in me Christ.” The 
first ôd is not adversative but continuative, the sentence ex- 
pressing another aspect of the same fact set forth in the preced- 
ing sentence. The translation of AV. and RV., “Yet I live, 
yet no longer I," is wholly unwarranted; this meaning would 
have required @AAd before oùæéri. Cf. RV. mg. The second 
& is sub-adversative (Ell.), equivalent to the German “son- 
dern,” introducing the positive correlative to a preceding nega- 
tive, statement. In this sentence Paul is clearly speaking of 
spiritual fellowship with Christ (df. on v.!). Yet this is not a 
departure from the central thought of the whole passage. He 
has already said in v.!* that the purpose of the dying to law 
was that he might devote himself directly to the service of God 
instead of to the keeping of commandments. He now adds that 
in so doing he gains a new power for the achievement of that 
purpose, thus further justifying his course. Saying that it is 
no longer “I” that live, he implies that under law it was the 
“I” that lived, and the emphatic éyó is the same as in Rom. 
7-9, There, indeed, it stands in vv.!’. 2° in direct antithesis 
to the duapria which is inherited from the past (cf. Rom. 5%), 
here over against the Christ who is the power for good in the 
life of one who, leaving law, turns to him in faith. But the 
éyó is the same, the natural man having good impulses and 
wiling the good which the law commands, but opposed by 
the inherited evil impulse and under law unable to do the good. 
On the significance of the expression év éuo(, see Rom. 8% 1 
I Cor. 21* Col. 12?7-* Eph. 31€-*, It is, of course, the heavenly 
Christ of whom he speaks, who in religious experience is not 
distinguishable from the Spirit of God (cf. chap. 51* 1% 3), 
With this spiritual being Paul feels himself to be living in such 
intimate fellowship, by him his whole life is so controlled, that 
he conceives him to be resident in him, imparting to him im- 
pulse and power, transforming him morally and working through 
him for and upon other men. Cf. 4!*. Substantially the same 
fact of fellowship with Christ by which he becomes the con- 
trolling factor of the life is expressed, with a difference of form 
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of thought rather than of essential conception of the nature of 
the relation, by the phrase é» Xpior@, which is more frequent 
in Paul than év uol. Cf. 1% 32%. 38 st, and Frame on r Thes. 1, 
and references there given to modern literature. 

8 Se viv Cm Ev capkl, Ev wlore Co “and the life that I now 
live in the flesh, I live in faith.” The sentence is continuative 
" and epexegetic of the preceding, explaining the life which, 
despite his preceding affirmation that he is no longer living, he 
obviously still lives, by declaring that it is not an independent 
life of his own, but a life of faith, of dependence on the Son of 
God. See below. 

The relative 9 is an accusative of content, which simply puts 
into substantive form the content of the verb && (Delbrück, 
Vergleichende Syntax, YII 1, $ 179; Rob. p. 478). viv mani- 
festly refers to the time subsequent to the change expressed in 
vou amedavov and the corresponding later phrases. év sapxi 
is therefore not an ethical characterisation of the life (as in 
Rom. 87. 8) but refers to the body as the outward sphere in 
which the life is lived, in contrast with the life itself and the 
spiritual force by which it was lived. By this contrast and 
the fact that edp often has an ethical sense, the phrase takes 
on perhaps a slightly concessive force: “ the life that I now 
live though in the flesh is in reality a life of faith." On the 
use of odp& in general, see detached note on Ilveóua and 
Zapf, p. 492. 


The words éy zlote: stand in emphatic contrast with those which 
they immediately follow, a contrast heightened by the use of the same 
preposition év in a different sense, or rather with different implication. 
For, while in both cases £v denotes the sphere in which the life is lived, 
in &v capx{ the sphere is physical and not determinative of the nature 
of the life, in év xlove: it is moral and is determinative of the char- 
acter of the life. zlote: without the article is, like oæọxl, qualitative 
in force, and though properly a noun of personal action, is here con- 
ceived of rather as an atmosphere in which one lives and by which one’s 
life is characterised. For other instances of this use of the preposition 
with nouns properly denoting activity or condition, see ı Cor. 4" 2 Cor. 
3t Eph. 4” 53, 


Tj ToU viod Tov Geov “ (faith) which is in the Son of God.” 
Having in the expression év 7ríere: described faith qualitatively 
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as the sphere of his new life, the apostle now hastens to identify 
that faith by the addition of the article 77 and a genitive express- 
ing the object of the faith. For other instances of a qualitative 
noun made definite by a subjoined article and limiting phrase, 
see W. XX 4 (WM. p. 174); Rad. p. 93; Gild. Syn. p. 283; 
Rob. p. 777; BMT 424; and cf. chap. 1? 3. On the objective 
genitive after 7r(a Tis, see on dd wlorews X pia ToU "Inco, v.1*, 
On the meaning of Tov viod ToU Geod, see detached note on 
The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 404. What par- 
ticular phase of the meaning of this title as applied to Jesus is 
here in mind, or why it is chosen instead of Xpurrós or Xpurrós 
"Inoots, which have been used in this passage thus far, there is 
nothing in the context clearly to indicate. No theory is more 
probable than that here, as in 11°, it is the Son of God as the 
revelation of God that he has in mind, and that this expression 
comes naturally to his lips in thinking of the love of Christ. 
See Rom. 8%: 32; but notice also Rom. 5® 8%. 3%, and observe in 
the context of these passages the alternation of titles of Jesus 
while speaking of his love or the love of God, without apparent 
reason for the change. 


tod uloU «oU Beoü: so NACD> ** *KLP, all the cursives, f Vg. Syr. 
(psh. harcl.), Boh. Sah. Arm. Eth. Goth. Clem., and other fathers. 
Ln. adopted the reading «o0 0e00 xal Xororod attested by BD* FG dg. 
Despite its attestation by B, this is probably a Western corruption. 
The apostle never speaks of God expressly as the object of a Christian's 
faith. 


TOU évyam)cavrós pe xal trapaddyros éavróv úmèp éuoV 
“who loved me and gave himself up for me.” Cf. the note on 
tov Sdvros davröv Vmrép TOv ápapridv fdv, chap. 1‘. Here as 
there, and even more clearly because of the use of the verb 
mapalo (cf. Rom. 4% 8° 1 Cor. 11? Eph. 5*: 35, esp. Eph. 5°) 
in place of the simple Siwy, the reference is to Christ's volun- 
tary surrender of himself to death. The use of ué and duod 
rather than ýuâs and Yu» indicates the deep personal feeling 
with which the apostle writes. The whole expression, while 
suggesting the ground of faith and the aspect of Christ's work 
with which faith has specially to do, is rather a spontaneous 
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and grateful utterance of the apostle’s feeling called forth by 
the mention of the Son of God as the object of his faith than a 
phrase introduced with argumentative intent. On the mean- 
ing of d&yamaw, see on sl“, | 
21. Ovx áferð tiv xapıv tod Üeo! “I do not make of 
no effect the grace of God." "This sentence, abruptly introduced 
without connective, is doubtless an answer to an objection 
which the apostle knows to have been*urged or which he fore- 
sees may easily be urged against his doctrine. This objection, 
as is shown by the xapıv of this sentence and the reference to 
law in the next, is to the effect that he is making of no account 
the special grace of God to Israel in giving them the law 
! (d. Rom. 3%). Since xapıs is a favourite term of the apostle in 
: reference to the gospel, it is not impossible that it was taken up 
by his critics and turned against him in some such statement 
as that by his doctrine of grace as against law he was really 
making of no account the grace of God to Israel. This criti- 
cism he answers by direct denial, which he sustains in the next 
sentence. It would be natural to expect him to turn the criti- 
cism upon his critics by intimating that it was they who rejected 
the grace of the gospel. But to have suggested this thought 
he must, it would seem, have used the emphatic éyo. 


On dexó, “to set aside," “to reject," cf. Mk. 7* 1 Thes. 4* Gal. 3%; 
M. and M. Voc. s.v. On the meaning of x&pıc, see on 1*. 


el yàp &à vóuov Sicatoctvn, dpa Xpurrós Swpedy Arddaver, 
*for if righteousness is through law, then Christ died need- 
lessly.”” On the use of the word Sucaocvvn, see detached note, 
p. 460. It is doubtless to be taken here, chiefly at least, in 
its forensic sense (VI B. 2, p. 469), this rather than the ethical 
sense having been the subject of discussion from v. on, and 
it being this also which the apostle a little more frequently 
associates with the death of Christ (chap. 3!*: * Rom. 39*1$ 5®. 1e; 
cf. note on chap. 1‘). &4 vouov is doubtless also to be taken, 
as throughout the passage, in its legalistic sense (see detached 
note on Nópos V 2 (c), p. 457, and cf. on v. !? above). Óvped» 
means not "without result," a meaning which it apparently 
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never has, certainly not in N. T., nor "freely," in the sense 
“gratuitously,” “without (giving or receiving) pay,” which, 
though a well-established meaning of the word (see Rom. 
3™, and cf. also M. and M. Voc. s. v.), would be wholly in- 
appropriate here, but “without cause," “needlessly,” as in 
Jn. 15%. The protasis et . . . Sscastoovvy is in form a simple 
supposition, which is often used, as in chap. 1? Rom. 5", when 
the context makes it clear that the condition is fulfilled, but also 
not infrequently, as here and in 3!5, where it is equally clear 
that in the opinion of the writer it is contrary to fact. See 
BMT 248, 249. The argument of the sentence is from a 
Christian point of view a reductio ad absurdum, and is adduced 
as proof of the preceding statement. If, as you affirm but I 
deny, men must obey the statutes of the law in order to achieve 
righteousness, then there was no need that Christ should die. 
Law in the legalistic sense, and the conception of righteous- 
ness as obtainable through it, was well established in the world. 
If this conception was correct, if righteousness could really be 
attained in this way, there was no need of a new revelation of 
God's way of righteousness (see Rom. 1" 32"); and the death 
of Christ, with its demonstration of divine righteousness 
(Rom. 3%.) and God's love (Rom. 57-10) and its redemption of 
men from the curse of the law (see chap. 3! and notes on it), 
was needless. That in the plan of God it came to pass (chap. 1* 
4* Rom. 8%) is evidence that it was not needless, and this in turn 
proves that righteousness through law was not God’s plan for 
the world, and refutes the charge that denial of the validity of 
law to secure righteousness involves a setting aside of the 
grace of God. 

Mey. and others understand x&otv to refer exclusively and directly 
to the grace of God manifest in the gospel and take ox dlet, etc., not 
as an answer to an objection but as an indirect condemnation of the 
course of Peter, the meaning being, I do not set aside the grace of God 
manifest in the death of Christ, as is virtually done by those who 
insist that righteousness is through law. "Theclauseel . . . Btxatooóv 
is then designed to prove, not, as above, that the rejection of righteous- 
ness by law does not involve a setting aside of the grace of God, but 
that insistence on righteousness by law does involve it. For to afürm 
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that righteousness is through law is to say that God's grace manifest 
in his death was useless. Such an interpretation of the argument, 
though not perhaps impossible, is open to two objections: first, that 
the form of expression, *I do not set aside," etc., suggests a denial of 
something that is said or might be speciously said against Paul’s view, 
rather than a claim made by himself for his view or an objection to 
his opponent’s view; and, secondly, that it makes the el yåọ sentence 
& proof of something only remotely implied in the preceding statement 
instead of taking it as directly related to what is expressed in the pre- 
ceding sentence, viz., that Paul's view does not involve a setting at 
nought of God's grace. 


Ill. REFUTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER. 


THE DOCTBINE THAT MEN, BOTH JEWS AND GENTILES, 
BECOME ACCEPTABLE TO GOD THROUGH FAITH 
RATHER THAN BY WORKS OF LAW, DEFENDED BY 
THE REFUTATION OF THE ARGUMENTS OF THE 
JUDAISERS, AND CHIEFLY BY SHOWING THAT THE 
“HEIRS OF ABRAHAM” ARE SUCH BY FAITH, NOT 
BY WORKS OF LAW (CHAPS. 3, 4). 


I. Appeal to the early Christian experience of the Gala- 
Hans (31-5). 


Leaving the defence of his doctrine through the assertion of 
his own direct divine commission, the apostle now takes up 
that defence by refuting the objections to it brought by his op- 
ponents, the judaisers. Vv.!-5 begin that refutation by appeal- 
ing to the early Christian experience of the Galatians, which, 
as both they and he well knew, was not in the sphere of law, 
but of faith. 

Oh foolish Galatians, who bewitched you, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ was placarded crucified ? *This only would I learn from 
you, Received ye the Spirit on ground of works of law or of a 
hearing of faith? Are ye so foolish? Having begun with Spiri 
ave ye now finishing with flesh? ‘Did ye suffer so many thengs 
in vom? If it really is to be in vain. He therefore that supplied 
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the Spiril richly to you and wrought miracles among you, did he 
do these things on ground of works of law or of a hearing of faith ? 


1. 'Q ävdnroı Tardras, Trk us é8doxaver, ols rar op0anr- 
pow 'IncoU; Xpioròs mpoeypadn écravpopuévos; “Oh foolish 
Galatians, who bewitched you, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
was placarded crucified?” Returning to the situation in 
Galatia itself, which he had left behind in 1°, but still having 
in mind what he had just said in 22! to the effect that the legal- 
istic teaching of the judaisers makes the death of Christ a fact . 
without significance, a useless tragedy, the apostle breaks forth, 
somewhat as in ı*, in an expression of surprise touched with 
indignation that the Galatians were turning away from his 
gospel of Christ crucified (cf. 1 Cor. 11» 2%), To this great 
fact, which Paul had set forth before the Galatians with the 
clearness of a public proclamation on a bulletin-board, and 
which it should, therefore, have been impossible for them ever 
to forget, the preaching of the judaisers tends to blind them as . 
by malicious magic. The verb Sacxaivy (see below) is doubtless 
used tropically with the meaning “lead astray," and the ques- 
tion, which is, of course, rhetorical, refers to the same persons 
who in 1? are spoken of as troubling them and seeking to per- 
vert the gospel of the Christ. On the people here designated 
Galatians, see Introd. pp. xxi-xliv. 


The addition of «jj dAnBelg uh reldecda: after EBkoxavev by nr 
al. pler., is a manifest corruption under the influence of 5". 

’Avömros, a classical word from Sophocles and Herodotus — 
found in N. T., besides here and v.*, in Lk. 24% Rom. 14 ı Tim. 6° 
Tit. 3°. Properly a passive, “unthinkable,” it has in N. T., as also 
ordinarily in classical writers and regularly in the Lxx, the active sense, 
“foolish,” “lacking in the power of perception." x Tim. 6° is not a real 
exception, the word properly describing a person being applied by 
easy metonymy to his desires. The usage of the word, both classical 
and biblical, suggests failure to use one's powers of perception rather 
than natural stupidity, and the context, especially v.*, clearly points 
to the former sense for the present passage. See Hdt. 1” 8%; Xen. An. 
2. 15; Mem. 1. 3*; Plat. Protag. 323D; Phil. 12D; Legg. III 687D; 
Prov. 15% 17% Sir. 42* 4 Mac. 5* 81 Lk. 24* Rom. 1" ı Tim. 6* Tit. 3?. 

The verb Qacxaívo, signifying in classical authors, to slander (Dem. 
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94!* 2919), “to envy” (Dem. 464"), “to bewitch” (Theocr. 5* 6; 
Arist. Probl. 20. 34 [926 b"]; Herodian 2. 41!) is used in the Lxx and 
Apocr. (Deut. 28. se Sir. 14* *) with the meaning, ‘to envy," but very 
clearly has here, as in Aristot. and Theocr. Joc. cil., the meaning “to be- 
witch." For the evidence that the possibility of one person bewitch- 
ing, exercising a spell upon another was matter of current belief both 
among Gentiles and Jews, see HDB, arts. “Magic,” esp. vol. III, 
p. 208a, and “Sorcery,” vol. IV, p. 6osb; M. and M. Voc. s. v. See also 
Ltft. ad loc.; Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 253- 
293; Blau, Das altjüdische Zauberwesen, pp. 23 f. Concerning the 
practice of magic arts in general, cf. exouax(a, chap. 57¢ Acts rọ, and 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 273 Í., 323 f., 352 f. It would be over- 
pressing the facts to infer from Paul's use of this word that he neces- 
sarily believed in the reality of magical powers, and still more so to 
assume that he supposed the state of mind of the Galatians to be the 
result of such arts. It is more probable that the word, while carrying 
a reference to magical arts, was used by him tropically, as we ourselves 
use the word “bewitch,” meaning “to pervert,” “to confuse the mind." 

On ol; xar b98arApods cf. Aristoph. Ran. 625, Iva aot xat’ bebaduods 
A€yp, and chap. 2": xatd zpbawrov adt dvtéotyy. 

Ilpoyp&pw occurs in Greek writers in three senses: (r) “to write be- 
forehand,” the xpo- being temporal (Rom. rs* Eph. 3°); (2) “to write 
publicly,” “to register” (Jude 4, but by some assigned to the previous 
sense); (3) “to write at the head of the list." The third meaning does 
not occur in biblical writers and may be dismissed as wholly inappro- 
priate to the context. To take it in the first sense as referring to O. T. 
prophecy, though consistent with current usage, is excluded by xat 
é¢8aAp.06¢; to take it in this sense and refer it to Paul's own presenta- 
tion of Christ to the Galatians is forbidden by the inappropriateness 
of yp&pw to describe the apostle's viva voce preaching; for if xpo- be 
taken temporally, &yp&pn alone remains to describe the act itself. 
Many commentators on this passage give to the word the sense “to 
paint publicly," “to depict before, or openly." So Th. Jowett, and 
Sief., the last-named citing, also, Calv. deW. Holst. Phil. Lips. Zöckl. 
et al. The argument for this meaning rests not upon extant instances 
of xpoyp&pw in this sense, but upon the usage of the simple yo&pw in 
the sense “to paint” and the appropriateness of the meaning “to de- 
pict publicly” to this context. But in view of the absence of vouchers 
for this meaning—even the instances of Yp&pw in the sense “to paint" 
are, so far at least as cited by lexicographers or commentators on this 
passage, much earlier than the N. T. period—and of the fact that tak- 
ing xpoeyp- in the meaning “to write publicly,” “to placard,” yields a 
meaning more suitable to dsraupwusvos (see below), it is best to accept 
this latter meaning for this passage, and to understand the apostle as 
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describing his preaching to the Galatians under the figure of public 
announcement or placarding of Jesus before them. 

"Eoraupwpévog means “having been crucified,” and doubtless in the 
sense of “having been put to death on the cross”; the perfect participle 
expresses an existing (in this case permanent) result of the past fact of 
crucifixion. To express the idea “in the act of being crucified” would 
require a present participle, if the thought were “in the act of being 
affixed to the cross,” and probably if it were “hanging on the cross.” 
For while the verb ctavpdw may be used of the affixing to the 
cross (Mt. 27°), yet it seems usually to refer to the putting to death on 
the cross as a whole (Acts 238 4'*, etc.) and the participle doraupwu4vos 
is used in N. T. of Jesus, not as having been affixed to the cross and 
hanging there, but invariably of him as one who was put to death on 
the cross, and thenceforth, though risen from the dead, the crucified 
one. See Mt. 28° Mk. 16° 1 Cor. 1 2%. The tense of the participle, 
therefore, constitutes a strong objection to taking zpoyp&gw in the 
sense of “paint before,” and in favour of the meaning “to placard, to 
post publicly”; a picture would doubtless present Jesus on the cross; 
the crucifixion as an accomplished fact would be matter for public 
writing, announcement, as it were, on a public bulletin. 

Ztaued< (root: sta) occurs from Homer down, meaning a stake, used 
for fencing (Od. 14") or driven into the ground for a foundation (Hdt. 
$19). otaupée used in Thuc. 7. 25’, meaning “to fence with stakes," first 
appears in Polybius with reference to a means of inflicting death (1. 864), 
where it probably means “to crucify.” Polybius also uses &vactaupóo 
apparently in the same sense (1. 11*; 1. 24°; r. 79°), but also with the 
meaning “to impale” (a dead body, 5. 54*; 8. 23°), which is its meaning 
in Hdt. 315; 6**; 97, etc.; Thuc. 1. 110°; Plato Gorg. 473C; Xen. An. 3. 1". 
In Esth. 7* 8% line 34 (Swete 16") it is used of the hanging of Haman 
upon a gallows (rz, EöXov), said in 5** to be fifty cubits high. In 7° 
oraup6w translates n»n “to hang,” elsewhere in this book translated 
with reference to the same event by xpesdvvuxr. Impalement or 
hanging as a method of inflicting death, or as applied to the dead 
body of a criminal, was practised by various ancient nations, e. g., the 
Assyrians (cf. the Lexicons of Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt under Zagapu 
and Zagipu; Schrader, Keslinschriften des A. T.?, pp. 387 f.; Code of Ham- 
murabi, Statute 153, in Winckler, Die Geseise Hammurabis in Um- 
schrift u. Ueberseisung, p. 45, or R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, 
p. 55); the Egyptians (cf. Gen. 40" Jos. Ant. 2. 73 [5*]); the Persians (cf. 
Ezra 6"); but it is not possible always to determine precisely what 
method is referred to. Among the Jews the bodies of certain criminals 
were after death hanged upon a tree or impaled (Josh. 8*¢ r0** 2 Sam. 
4"), but there is no sufficient evidence that these methods were used for 
inflicting death, 2 Sam. 21°-* being too obscure to sustain this conclu- 
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sion. Hanging in the modern sense, of suspension causing immediate 
death by strangulation, is referred to as a means of committing suicide, 
Hdt. 2:5; Thuc. 39; 2 Sam. 17" Tob. 31° Mt. 275, but was probably un- 
known in ancient times as a means of inflicting the death penalty. 
Crucifixion, i. e., the affixing of the body of the criminal, while still 
living, to an upright post (with or without a crosspiece) to which the 
body was nailed or otherwise fastened, death resulting from pain and 
hunger after hours of suffering, was not a Jewish method of punish- 
ment; though employed by Alexander Jannzus, Jos. Bell. 1. 17 (4°), 
it was inflicted upon Jews, as a rule, only by the Romans. With 
what nation or in what region this peculiarly cruel form of death pen- 
alty originated is not wholly certain. Diod. Sic. 17. 46°, speaking of 
Alexander the Great betore Tyre, says: è 8b BastAedc . . . «obo. 
vous xdvrac, Bvras 00x Eidrrous «Gv Braxıklav, éxoduace. Romans of 
the later days of the republic and early days of the empire ascribed 
its origin to Punic Carthage, but perhaps without good evidence. 
Among the Romans crucifixion was for a time (but perhaps not orig- 
inally) practised only in the case of slaves and the worst of crimi- 
nals. When the use of it was gradually extended, especially in the 
| provinces (Jos. Ant. 17. 295 [10°]; Bell. 5. 449-51 [rı!]) to others than 
these, it retained the idea of special disgrace 

The word otavoés, properly reterring to ‘the upright stake, came 
through its use with reference to the implement of crucifixion to desig- 
nate what we now know as a cross (in N. T. the word EöXov is still 
used, Acts 5?! 10% x Pet. 2™; cf. Gal. 3%), and through the fact that it 
was on the cross that Jesus suffered death, came to be employed by 
metonymy for the death of Jesus, carrying with it by association the 
thought of the suffering and the disgrace in the eyes of men which that 
death involved and of the salvation which through it is achieved for 
men. See chap. 5! 614 1 Cor. 1'* Phil. 3% Col. 1%, 

On the cross and crucifixion in general, and the crucifixion of Jesus 
in particular, see Cremer, Bsbl.-Theot. Würterb. s. 9.; Zöckler, Das Kreus 
Christi ; Fulda, Das Kreus und die Kreuzigung ; W. W. Seymour, The 
Cross in Tradition, History, and Art, esp. the bibliography, pp. XXI- 
XXX; the articles “Cross” and “Hanging” in Encyc. Bibl. and HDB, 
and those on “Kreuz” and “Kreuzigung” in PRE., and in Wetzer and 
Welte, Kirchenlexikon; Mommsen, Römisches Strafrecht, pp. 918 ff.; 
Hitzig, art. “Crux” in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopädie d. klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (with references to literature). On the arche- 
ology of the cross Zóckler refers especially to Lipsius, De Cruce, Ant- 
werp, 1595; Zestermann, Die bildliche Darstellung des Kreuses u. der 
Kreuzigung Jesu Christi historisch entwickelt, Leipzig, 1867; Degen, Das 
Kreus als Strafwerkzeug u. Strafe der Alten, Aachen, 1873; the Code of 
Hammurabi, Statute 153 (in Winckler or Harper); Birch and Pinches, 
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The Bronse Ornaments of the Palace Gates of Balawat, London, 1902, 
Plates B2, D4 and J3. 

2, rovro uóvoy Oddy pabeiy ad’ dpav, dE čpywv vdpou tò 
aveipa &Laßere 1) é axons mlorews; “This only would I learn 
from you, Received ye the Spirit on ground of works of law or 
of a hearing of faith?" A forcible appeal to the experience of 
the Galatians. The implication of udvov is that an answer to 
the question about to be asked would itself be a decisive argu- 
ment. For uavÓdi in the general sense here illustrated, “to 
ascertain," “to find out," see Acts 23?' Col. 17. On é£ &pywv 
»öuov, see detached note on Néyos and note on 2!*, don 
mistes is a hearing (of the gospel) accompanied by faith (see 
detached note on Iléo7vs), in other words, a believing-hearing, 
acceptance, of the gospel. Tò 7rveUua undoubtedly refers to the 
Spirit of God (see detached note on [Iveta and Zapf, and espe- 
cally III B. 1 (a) in the analysis of meanings on p. 490). The 
receiving of the Spirit here referred to is evidently that which 
marked the beginning of their Christian lives; cf. évapEdpevos 
v3 and see Rom. 8? 2 Cor. 1? 55. That the apostle has espe- 
cally, though not necessarilyexclusively, in mind the charismatic 
manifestations of the Spirit evidenced by some outward sign, 
such as speaking with tongues or prophesying, is indicated by 
the reference to Övvdueis in v.5. See also Acts 84-17 ro«-« 
I1! 17 191-6 y Cor. 1244, The two contrasted phrases é& &pywv 
vopou and é áxofjs mlorews express the leading antithesis of 
the whole epistle, and by this question Paul brings the issue 
between the two contrasted principles of religious life to the 
test of experience. The answer which the experience of the 
Galatians would supply, and which therefore did not require 
to be expressed, was of course éE axons wloreos. The testi- 
mony of these vv. that Paul in his preaching in Galatia and 
doubtless elsewhere, since he more than once in this epistle 
implicitly claims always to have preached the same gospel (see 
on r! and 2?), presented his message to the Gentiles wholly 
divorced from any insistence upon the acceptance of O. T. 
teachings as such, is of capital importance, both in defin- 
ing for us the content of his gospel (cf. also 1 Thes. 12°) and 
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as showing how completely he had early in his career as an 
apostle, and not simply when forced to it by controversy, repu- 
diated the principle of scripture authority. 

8. obtws avdntol date; Evapkanevoı mrveipate viv sapr 
émitedeioGe; “Are ye so foolish? having begun with Spirit, 
are ye now finishing with flesh?” The antithesis is twofold: 
beginning . . . completing; spirit . . . flesh. évapEdpevos my. 
recalls &Aaß. mv., but instead of following up their assumed 
mental answer to his question, viz.: “we received the Spirit by 
a hearing of faith,” in which faith would have been the emphatic 
term, the apostle transfers the emphasis to rveüua, which his 
previous question took for granted, as an element in their early 
Christian experience. Apparently it seems to him that the 
antithesis “spirit” and “flesh” is at this point a more effective 
one for his purpose than “faith” and “works of law." On the 
meaning of the words mveĝua and oap£, see detached note, pp. 
486 ff., especially the discussion of the use of these terms in 
antithesis, p. 494. mveönarı doubtless refers, as does TO veüna 
above, to the Spirit of God,and cape is used in a purely material 
sense, meaning “flesh” or “body,” as that which is circumcised. 
That the antithesis between rveuna and cdp€ is quite different 
in chap. 5 is no objection to this interpretation here; for in 
view of the fact that the precise aim of the judaisers was to 
induce the Galatians to be circumcised, a reference to the flesh 
would be naturally taken by them as referring to this, and no 
other meaning would be likely to occur to them. That capei 
has a relation to épya vópov in that circumcision falls in the 
category of “works of law” is, of course, obvious, but capex is 
not, therefore, to be taken as equivalent to that phrase or as 
denoting the natural powers of men apart from the divine 
Spirit, (1) because épya vópov does not in the preceding sen- 
tence stand in antithesis with srvevja, and (2) because there is 
nothing in the context to suggest the introduction of this mean- 
ing of edp. The absence of the article with both rv. and cap. 
gives them a qualitative force, and heightens the contrast be- 
tween the two possible agencies of salvation: (divine) Spirit, 
and (material) flesh. That rveüua is to be taken in a wider 
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sense, as including both the divine Spirit which operates and 
the human spirit as the sphere of operation, is possible, but 
improbable in view of the nearness of 76 7rveüua with its express 
reference to the divine Spirit. mveunarı and sapxi are doubt- 
less instrumental datives, which is, however, no objection to 
taking the latter as referring to the flesh, in the material sense, 
for though the flesh is, strictly speaking, passive in circum- 
cision, that aspect of the fact is a matter of indifference for the 
purpose of the argument. 
On évap§. and éxereA- cf. Phil r°. éxrveA- occurs elsewhere in 
N. T. in the active (Rom. 15” 2 Cor. 7! 8". 1 Phil. 1° Heb. 8° 9*) in the 
sense “to accomplish,” “to complete," and in x Pet. 5* in the form 
(xtteAsto8at, which is probably to be taken as a middle (see Bigg 
ad loc.). The Lxx use the word in active and passive, not in middle. 
But the existence of a middle usage in Greek writers (Plat. PAM. 27C; 
Xen. Mem. 4. 85; Polyb. r. 401%; 2. 5815; 5. 108° cited by Sief.) and the 
antithesis of évagE- a word of active force, favours taking éxrteA- also 
as a middle form with active sense, “to finish, to complete.” 


4, rocaira émdbere cing; el ye xal elkp. “Did ye suffer 
so great things in vain? If it really is to be in vain." A refer- 
ence to the great experiences through which the Galatians had 
already passed in their life as Christians, and in effect an appeal 
to them not to let these experiences be of no avail. The word 
émráÜere is, so far as our evidence enables us to decide, a neutral 
term, not defining whether the experiences referred to were 
painful or otherwise. ef ye wat eleg shows that the question 
whether these experiences are to be in vain is still in doubt, 
depending on whether the Galatians actually yield to the 
persuasion of the judaisers or not. Cf., as illustrating the 
alternation of hope and fear in the apostle’s mind, 44: 2° 510, yé 
emphasises the contingency and suggests that the condition 
need not be fulfilled. 


The verb xácyo is in itself of neutral significance, “to experience," 
ed m&cysty meaning “to be well off," “to receive benefits,” and xaxdé¢ 
or xax xkoyery, “to suffer ills"; yet xécyw has in usage so far a pred- 
ilection for use in reference to ills that xdcyew alone signifies “to 
suffer” (ills), and to express the idea “to experience" (good) requires 
as a rule the addition of «ð or an equivalent indication in the context. 
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There is indeed nothing in the immediate limitations of the word in 
Jos. Ant. 3. 312 (15!): «bv Osby dxopvijca u£v, Soa zadövres 4E alreü 
(8. e., 8100) xal *qAGuov sbepyscıay neralaßbvres dxkpısror xpd abrdv 
yévowto, to indicate that it is employed in a good sense, but it is 
relieved of its ambiguity by the closely following xnAtxew söepys- 
ov, if not, indeed, in part by éẸ aérod. Since there is nothing 
in the context of the Galatian passage distinctly to suggest a bene- 
ficial meaning, the presumption is in favour of the more usual adverse 
meaning; and this would undoubtedly be the meaning conveyed to the 
Galatians if they had in fact been exposed to severe sufferings in con- 
nection with their acceptance of the gospel. On the other hand, if 
they had suffered no such things this meaning would evidently be 
excluded, and the word would refer to the benefits spoken of in vv. + *. 
If we adopt the opinion that the letter was addressed to people of 
southern Galatia, we may find in Acts 14** an intimation of persecutions 
or other like sufferings to which the present passage might refer; but 
no evidence that they were of sufficient severity to merit the term 
cocadta. If the churches were in northern Galatia we are unable to say 
whether they had suffered or not. For lack of knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, we must probably forego a decision of the 
question whether the experiences were pleasant or painful, and for 
this very reason understand the term xé&@ere in a neutral sense, or, 
more exactly, recognise that the term is for us ambiguous, though it 
could hardly have been so to Paul and the Galatians. This leaves the 
meaning of sixj also somewhat in doubt. If the tocaita are the 
preaching of the gospel and the gift of the Spirit, then efxj means 
“without effect" (as in 4"); if the reference is to persecutions it prob- 
ably means “needlessly,” “without good cause” (Col. 2%), the impli- 
cation being that if they give up the gospel which Paul preached they 
will have abandoned Christ (5*4) and might just as well have remained 
as they were (note the implication of 4"); or if the persecutions were 
instigated by the Jews, that they might have escaped them by accept- 
ing Judaism, with its legalism, which they are now on the point of 
taking on. 

Tocaüta in a large preponderance of cases means in the plural “so 
many” (see L. & S., Th.) and, with the possible exception of Jn. 12*', 
always has that meaning elsewhere in N. T. The meaning “so great” 

"is, however, possible (see Preusch. s. v.), and in view of the fact that 
it is manifestly more natural for Paul to appeal to the greatness than 
simply to the number of the experiences of the Galatians is perhaps 
to be adopted here. So Wies. and Preusch. 

Sief. finds in ef . . . elxjj a reason for taking «ooaüca . . . elxý 
not as a question but an exclamation, which is, of course, possible, but 
not necessary because of the conditional clause; for this is, in any 
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case, not a true protasis of a preceding apodosis, but is to be mentally 
attached to some such supplied clause as, “which I am justified in 
saying." The dictum that «t ya introduces an assumption that the 
writer believes to be true (Vigerus, ed. Hermann, p. 831, cited by Th.), 
is not regarded by recent authorities as true for classical Greek (see 
L. & S. sub. yé I 3, Kühner-Gerth, II 1, pp. 177 f.), and certainly does 
not correspond to the usage of N. T. writers. Where the assumption 
is one that is regarded as fulfilled (Rom. 5* 2 Cor. 5’ Eph. 4"), it is the 
context that conveys the implication. In Col. 12 there is no such 
implication, and perhaps not in Eph. 3% See WM. p. 561, fn. 6, 
and Ell. Ltft. Sief. In the present passage the conditional clause 
must be understood without implication as to its fulfilment, since the 
context, indeed the whole letter, shows that while the apostle fears 
that the Galatians are about to turn back and so prove themselves 
togaüra xaðety sixj, yet he hoped, and was in this very appeal seek- 
ing, to avert this disaster. See esp. 411 57716 


B. o obv émiyopnyav Univ TO mveðua xal évepyav Surdues 
èv vui» EE Epyov vópov f) èE axons Trí(aTrews ; “He therefore that 
supplied the Spirit richly to you, and wrought miracles among 
you, did he do these things on ground of works of law or of 
a hearing of faith?” This sentence in effect repeats the 
question of v. *, and, like that, is doubtless to be understood as 
referring to the experiences of the Galatians in connection 
with and shortly after their conversion. The two participles, 
emiyopnyav and dvepyav, limited by one article evidently refer 
to the same person, and describe related activities affecting 
the same persons (Upiv . . . ev )piv). It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the two parts of the phrase are to be regarded as 
mutually interpretative. This, in turn, implies that the apostle 
has in mind chiefly the charismatic manifestation of the Spirit 
(see detached note on Ilveüua and Zapf, I D III B. ı(a), p. 
490), which attests itself in ĉvvdues and other kindred manifesta- 
tions (see 1 Cor. 12% 2 Cor. 12", and for the use of the word 
dtvajyus Mk. 6? Lk. ro” Acts 2%, etc.). Yet it must also be 
borne in mind that in the view of the apostle it was one Spirit 
that produced alike the outward xapiouara and the inward 
moral fruit of the Spirit (chap. 5*: 3), and hence that the latter 
though not included in Övvaueıs is not necessarily excluded 
from the thought expressed by émtyopnyay Univ To TveÜpa; 
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the words évepyav ... Univ may be narrower in scope than 
the preceding phrase. The whole phrase o od». . . ev Univ is 
a designation of God (cf. chap. 4° 1 Thes. 4° 2 Cor. 1%, and espe- 
cially Rom. 5°, where the idea of abundant supply, here ex- 
pressed by Emıxopnyav, is conveyed by éxadyura:). Oeds is 
omitted and left to be supplied in thought as in 2° and probably _ 
in 1 also. Övvdueis referring to outward deeds, év Ups» natu- 
rally takes the meaning “among you” (cf. on dv tots &0veauw, 
1! 22); yet in view of the dative Upi» after Emixopnyav the 
Övvdueis must be supposed to have been wrought not prin- 
cipally by Paul but by the Galatians themselves, as 1 Cor. 
12%. 28, 29 imply was the case among the Corinthians. 2 Cor. 
12" indeed suggests that such things were signs of the apostle, 
yet probably not in the sense that he only wrought them, but 
that the Óvvdueis of the apostle were in some way more notable, 
or that they constituted a part of the evidence of his apostle- 
ship. The phrases &£ čpywv vópov and é£ axons wloTews are, 
of course, to be taken as in the similar question in v. 2. 


"Extxoe-, comp. of éx( and yopyyéw, expresses strongly the idea “to 
supply abundantly.” The simple verb means to defray the expense 
of providing a “chorus” at the public feast. In view of 2 Pet. 1$, 
éxtyopnyhoate év tý zlote: buv civ dperhv, and Phil. 1'* éxryoonylac — 
toU xvebuatoc, the preposition éx( is to be interpreted not as directive 
(so Ell. Beet, Sief.), but, with Ltft., as additive and hence in effect 
intensive, and, therefore, as still further emphasising the idea of abun- 
dance. Cf. 2 Cor. 9!* Col. 219 2 Pet. 1* u, From these participles, 
éxtyop- and évepy-, the unexpressed verbs of the sentence are to be 
supplied, but they afford no clue to the tense of such verbs. To this 
the only guide is the fact that the apostle is still apparently speaking 
of the initial Christian experience of the Galatians and, in effect, repeat- 
ing here the question of v.*. This would suggest aorists here also, 
éxexoohynce and évhpyyce. The participles may be either general 
presents (BMT 123), in effect equivalent to nouns, “the supplier,” 
“the worker,” or progressive presents, and in that case participles of 
identical action, since they refer to the same action as the unexpressed 
principal verbs (BMT 120). The choice of the present tense rather 
than the aorist shows that the apostle has in mind an experience ex- 
tended enough to be thought of as in progress, but not that it is in 
progress at the time of writing (Beet), or that the participle is an 
imperfect participle (Sief.; cf. BMT 127). 
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2. Argument from the faith of Abraham, refuting the 
contention of his opponents that only through con- 
formity to law could men become sons of Abraham 
(38-9). 


Passing abruptly, in a subordinate clause, from the early 
experience of the Galatians to the case of Abraham, the argu- 
ment of the apostle revolves, from this point to the end of 
chap. 4, mainly around the subject of the blessing to Abraham 
and the conditions on which men may participate in it. In 
these verses he affirms at the outset his fundamental conten- 
tion that Abraham was justified by faith, and that so also must 
all they be justified who would inherit the blessing promised to 
his seed. 

‘As “ Abraham believed God and it was reckoned to him for right- 
cousness.”” ‘Know, therefore, that the men of fatth, these are sons 
of Abraham. And the scripture, foreseeing that God would 
justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, announced the gospel to 
Abraham beforehand, saying, “In thee shall all the nations be 
blessed.” So that the men of faith are blessed with the faithful 
(believing) Abraham. 

6. xabas ‘’ABpadp èrlorevoev TQ Bew, xal &Aoylodn avro 
els Sucavoovyny.”’ “as Abraham believed God, and it was 
reckoned to him for righteousness.” The apostle assumes that 
to his question of v. his readers will, in accordance with the 
historic facts, answer: é£ axons mletews. To this answer he 
attaches a comparison between the faith of the Galatians and 
that of Abraham. The next two chapters, in which the argu- 
ment revolves largely around Abraham and Abraham’s sons (see 
37 § 14, 16, 18, 29 42-31) show that this is no mere incidental illus- 
tration, but fills a vital place in his argument. The fact itself 
suggests, what an examination of the argument confirms, that 
Paul is here replying to an argument of his opponents. This 
argument, we may safely conjecture, was based on Gen. chaps. 
12 and 17, especially 17!%-14, and most especially v.!4, and was 
to the effect that according to O. T. no one could participate in 
the blessings of God’s covenant with Abraham, and so in the 
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messianic salvation that is inseparably associated with it, wha 
was not circumcised. Neither the usage of Sucacoovvn (see de- 
tached note on Alkasos, Amasaovvn and Auauco, pp. 469 ff.), 
nor that of Aoyideras els (see below), is decisive as between the 
two meanings: (1) “it was attributed to him as right conduct,” 
i. e., “he was accounted to have acted righteously,” and (2) “it 
was reckoned to him as ground of acceptance.” The general 
context, however, dealing predominantly with righteousness in 
the forensic aspect, acceptance with God, decides for the latter 
meaning. Against the argument probably advanced by his 
opponents in Galatia to the effect that under the covenant with 
Abraham no one is acceptable to God who is not circumcised 
(Gen. 17"; cf. Jub. chap. 15, esp. v.*-), Paul points out that, 
according to the scripture, to Abraham himself it was his faith 
that was accounted as ground of acceptance. 


AoylLoua: is used in Greek writers frequently and in a variety of 
applications of the general meaning “to reckon, to calculate, to deem, 
to consider." To express the idea “to credit or charge something to 
one’s account, to put it to his account," the Greeks used Aor. «tw 
(Dem. 264'*; Lev. 78181. According to Cremer, “to account a thing 
as being this or that, or having a certain value,” was expressed by 
Aor. with two accusatives (Xen. Cyr. 1. 2", play diuo tobtw tò tydoa 
AoyMovrat). In the Lxx Aoyllonar is the translation of agn, “to 
reckon," “to account.” In N. T. it is used with much the same varia- 
tion of meanings as in cl. Gr., and the idea “to credit or charge to 
one" is expressed in the same way. (Rom. 4* * 2 Cor. 51%; cf. Prov. 
17%). “‘To reckon a thing or person to be this or that,” or “to account 
a thing as having a certain value," is expressed as it is in the Lxx, 
who translate the Heb. 7 agn by Aoy: eis. The examples show that 
this form of expression may have either of the above-named mean- 
ings; “to think (one) to be this or that,” or “to count as having the 
value of this or that." Thus in 1 Sam. 1: &oyloaro adtiv “HA? els 
ue000ucav, it clearly bears the former meaning; so also Rom. 9*, «à 
téxva the éxayyedlas AoyMetar el; oxtoua. But in Acts rọ": 
xıvduveöst . . . tepdv elc oü0kbv Aoyıodivar, and in Rom. 2%: ody i 
drpoßuoria adtoG slo xeprrouty Aoytoffeetat, the latter is appar- 
ently the meaning. See also Gen. ı5!° Ps. 105 (106)" Isa. 39!! 32% 
40" Lam. 4! Hos. 8'* Wisd. 21* 317 9° Jas. 2%. Even in this second class 
of cases, however, the word itself conveys no implication of a reckon- 
ing above or contrary to real value, as Cremer maintains. If this 
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thought is conveyed it must be by the limitations of the word, not by ' 


the word itself. There being in the present passage no such limita- 
tions, the idea of estimation contrary to fact can not legitimately be 
discovered in the passage. Nor can it be imported into this passage 
from Rom. 4'*, concerning which see in detached note on Atxatooóvs, 
P- 470. 


7. Tevmonete dpa Sri ot ee mlorews, obrot viol elow ’AB- 
pad. “Know therefore that the men of faith, these are 
sons of Abraham." lerıs is here not specifically faith in 
Jesus Christ, but, as the absence of the article suggests, and the 
context with its reference on the one hand to Abraham’s faith 
in God and on the other to the faith of believers in Jesus clearly 
indicates, faith qualitatively thought of and in a sense broad 
enough to include both these forms of it. Here, as in Rom. 3?!f., 
Paul distinctly implies the essential oneness of faith, towards 
whatever expression or revelation of God it is directed. The 
preposition éx describes source, yet not source of being—they 
do not owe their existence to faith—but source of character and 
standing, existence after a certain manner. The expression 
oi èx wlorews, therefore, means “those who believe and whose 
standing and character are determined by that faith"; men of 
faith in the sense of those of whose life faith is the determinative 
factor. Here appears for the first time the expression “sons of 
Abraham," which with its synonyme, “seed of Abraham," is, as 
pointed out above, the centre of the argument in chaps. 3 and 4. 
apa marks this statement as a logical consequence of the pre- 
ceding. Abraham believed God, and was on that ground 
accepted by God; therefore, the sons of Abraham are men of 
faith. The sentence itself shows that “sons of Abraham" is 
not to be taken in a genealogical, but, in the broad use of the 
term, an ethical sense. The context indicates clearly that by it 
Paul means those who are heirs of the promise made to Abra- 
ham, and to be fulfilled to his seed (vv. 1% 9). 


The unexpressed premise of this argument is that men become 
acceptable to God and heirs of the promise on the same basis on which 
Abraham himself was accepted. The ground of this premise in Paul's 
mind was doubtless his conviction that God deals with all men on 
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the same moral basis; in other words, that there is no respect of per- 
sons with God (chap. 2°; cf. Rom. 2" 3% 20 Sir. 351%). The expressed 
premise, derived from scripture, is that this basis was faith. Those 
who put forth the argument to which this was an answer would have 
accepted the apostle’s definition of sons (or seed) of Abraham, and 
would probably not have directly contradicted either the expressed 
or the unexpressed premise of his argument, but would practically 
have denied the expressed premise. They had probably reached their 
conclusion, that to be sons of Abraham men must be circumcised, by 
ignoring faith as the basis of Abraham’s justification, and appealing 
to the express assertion of scripture that the seed of Abraham must 
be circumcised, and that he who will not be circumcised shall be cut 
off from God's people, having broken his covenant (Gen. 17"). The 
apostle in turn ignores their evidence, and appeals to Gen. 15*. In 
fact the whole passage, Gen. chaps. 12-17, furnishes a basis for both 
lines of argument. The difference between Paul and his opponent is 
not in that one appealed to scripture and the other rejected it, but that 
each selected his scripture according to the bent of his own prejudice 
or experience, and ignored that which was contrary to it. 

Ramsay’s explanation of v.” as grounded in Greek customs and 
usages respecting adoption, and as meaning that because among the 
Gentiles is found the property of Abraham, viz., his faith, therefore 
they must be his sons, since only a son can inherit property, ignores 
all the evidence that Paul is here answering judaistic arguments, and 
is, therefore, moving in the atmosphere not of Greek but of Old Tes- 
tament thought, and goes far afield to import into the passage the far- 
fetched notion of faith as an inheritable property of Abraham. See his 
Com. on Gal. pp. 338 ff. 


SONS OF ABRAHAM. 


It has been suggested above that in the employment of this phrase 
Paul is turning against his judaising opponents à weapon which they 
have first endeavoured to use against him, rather than himself intro- 
ducing the term to the Galatians and founding on it an argument 
intended to appeal to their unprejudiced minds. It is in favour of this 
view that the evidence that has been left us does not indicate that it 
was Paul's habit to commend Christ to the Gentiles either on O. T. 
grounds in general or in particular on the ground that through the 
acceptance of Jesus they would become members of the Jewish nation. 
See, e. g., the reports of his speeches in Acts, 1 Thes., esp. 1*** x Cor. 2° 
Phil. 3**. There is, indeed, an approximation to this form of argu- 
ment in Rom. chaps. 4 and 11. But in both these chapters the apostle 
is rebutting an argument put forth (or anticipated as likely to be put 
forth) from the side of the judaisers; chap. 4 contending that in the 
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case of Abraham there is nothing to disprove, but on the contrary 
much to establish, the principle of the justification of uncircumcised 
Gentiles through faith, and chap. 11 maintaining that the purpose of 
God does not come to nought because of the rejection of Israel from 
its place of peculiar privilege, but finds fulfilment in the elect people, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. Moreover, precisely in respect to the 
Galatians do the testimonies of vv. 15 and ?7. = of this chapter, and 
$***, indicate with special clearness that Paul's preaching to them and 
their acceptance of Christ had been on an independently Christian 
basis—Christ crucified, faith in him, Christian baptism, the gift of 
the Spirit manifested in charismatic powers. 

An examination of chaps. 3 and 4, moreover, reveals that Paul's 
argument here is mainly of the nature of rebuttal. Thus the recurrent 
expressions, “sons of Abraham" (37), “blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham" (3°), “blessing of Abraham" (3"), “the covenant" and “the 
seed” (31517), “Abraham’s seed" (3*9), all of which have their basis 
in Gen. 12 and 17 (cf. Gen. 12? 17119), and the express quotation in 3° 
of the words of Gen. 12°, all combine to indicate that the O. T. back- 
ground of the discussion is largely that furnished by Gen. chaps. 12, 17. 
But if we turn to these chapters it is at once clear not only that they 
furnish no natural basis for a direct argument to the effect that the 
Gentiles may participate in the blessing of the Abrahamic salvation 
without first becoming attached to the race of his lineal descendants, 
but that they furnish the premises for a strong argument for the 
position which Paul is here combating. Thus in Gen. 17°" there is 
repeated mention of a covenant between God and Abraham, an ever- 
lasting covenant with Abraham and his seed throughout their genera- 
tions, a covenant of blessing on God's part and obligation on their 
part, which he and his seed after him are to keep throughout their 
generation, and it is said: “This is my covenant which ye shall keep 
between me and you and thy seed after thee; every male among you 
shall be circumcised ” (v.1%)... “and it shall be a token of a covenant 
betwixt you and me" (v.1). V., moreover, states that this shall 
apply both to him that is born in the house and to him that is bought 
with money of any foreigner, and v.** declares that “the uncircumcised 
male who is not circumcised in the flesh of his foreskin, that soul shall 
be cut off from his people—he hath broken my covenant." In 12°, 
indeed, it is stated that in Abraham all the nations of the earth shall 
be blessed (so Paul interprets the sentence), yet there is nothing in 
this to intimate that they are to receive this blessing apart from a 
racial relation to Abraham, and chap. 17 seems to exclude such a 
thought. Indeed, it requires neither perversity nor rabbinic exegesis, 
but only a reasonable adherence to the obvious meaning of the passage, 
to find in these chapters the doctrine that God’s covenant of blessing 
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was with Abraham and his seed, that none could be included in that 
covenant save those who being of the blood of Abraham were sealed 
as his seed by circumcision, or who being adopted into the nation from 
without also received the seal of circumcision, and that any who refused 
thus to receive circumcision could have no part in the people of God 
or the blessing to Abraham’s seed, since they had “broken God’s cov- 
enant.” ‘The covenant with Abraham,” “the seed of Abraham," 
“blessed with faithful Abraham” (cf. Jub. 173° 19%), “in Abraham 
(with an emphasis on ‘in’) shall all the nations of the world be 
blessed”—these are apparently the premises and stock phrases of the 
judaiser’s argument—to which was doubtless added, as we can see 
from Gal. 5! #-, the obvious inference that to enjoy these blessings one 
must be circumcised, as Gen. 17!f- says. To the judaiser, whose argu- 
ments Paul is answering, “seed of Abraham" meant, as to the Phari- 
saic author of the book of Jubilees (see chap. 15, esp. v.*), the circum- 
cised descendant of Abraham, with whom might also be included the 
circumcised proselyte; and to these he limited the blessing of the cove- 
nant with Abraham, and so in effect the blessing of God. 

That all this would be directly contrary to Paul’s position is also 
evident (cf. 5178). It is scarcely less evident that in this third chapter, 
confronted by substantially such an argument as this, he was aiming 
to refute it from the same source from which it was drawn. This he 
does by appeal to Gen. 15°, ‘Abraham believed God, and it was reck- 
oned to him for righteousness,” which though it lay between the two 
passages which they had used, we may be sure the judaisers had not 
quoted. On the basis of this passage he puts into their favourite 
phrases, ‘“seed of Abraham,” “blessed with Abraham," a different con- 
tent from that which they had given to them, and finds for the bless- 
ing with which all the nations were to be blessed a different ground 
and condition. The substitution of “sons of Abraham” for “seed of 
Abraham” contributes somewhat to that end, even if the former 
phrase, which is not in Genesis, is not original with Paul (cf. Jub. 159). 
Affirming on the basis of Gen. 15° that the characteristic thing about 
Abraham is his faith, and taking the expression “sons of Abraham” 
in a sense by no means foreign to Semitic use of the term “son” as 
meaning those who walk in his footsteps (Rom. 4"), those who are 
like him (cf. sons of God in Mt. 5“ Rom. 8"), he maintains that the 
men of faith are sons of Abraham. The various arguments by which 
the apostle endeavours to substantiate this ethical definition of sons of 
Abraham as against the physical definition of the judaiser, and in 
general to show that men obtain God’s blessing not by works of law, 
but by faith, are to be found in this and the following chapter. 

As concerns the apostle’s method of refuting the argument of his 
opponents, it is clear that he does not resort to a grammatico-historical 
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exegesis of Genesis, chap. 17. Aside from the fact that on such a 
basis his opponents must have won, such an argument would scarcely 
have appealed to his Galatian readers. Instead, while retaining the 
terminology of the Abrahamic narrative of Genesis, as the exigencies 
of the situation and the necessity of answering the arguments of his 
opponents compelled him to do, he makes his appeal to the assertions 
of Gen. 15* that it was faith that was accounted by God as right- 
eousness, and to the teaching of O. T. as a whole concerning the basis 
of acceptance with God. Circumcision, which was the chief point of 
contention, he does not mention, perhaps because the argument of his 
opponents on this point could not be directly answered. Instead he 
discusses the larger and underlying question, what is the real nature 
of God’s demands on men and the basis of acceptance with him, con- 
tending that not by the fulfilment of legal statutes but by faith does 
a man become acceptable to God. How he would have dealt with 
one who admitting this central position should still have asked, “But 
is not circumcision nevertheless required by God?" these chapters do 
not show. That despite the explicit teaching of Gen. 17, he neverthe- 
less did maintain not only that it is faith that justifies, but that cir- 
cumcision was no longer required or, indeed, permissible among Gen- 
tiles, and even went further than this and denied the authority of the 
O. T. statutes as such, shows that he had found some means of dis- 
covering on the basis of experience what portions of O. T. were still of 
value for the religious life. But what kind of experience he conceived 
to be necessary for this purpose, and whether that kind of experience 
specifically called by him revelation was requisite, is not by this pas- 
sage indicated. 

8. wpoidotca Se 5) ypadi Sts èx mlorews Sicasot rà vn o 
beds rpoeunyyeAloaro tp ' ABpaàp ote “’EvevroynOynocovras dv 
col mdvra Tà EOvn.” “And the scripture foreseeing that God 
would justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, announced the 
gospel to Abraham beforehand, saying, In thee shall all the na- 
tions be blessed." This is doubtless Paul's answer to an argu- 
ment put forth by the judaisers to the effect that inasmuch 
as it is in Abraham that all the nations are to be blessed, the 
Gentiles to be blessed must be in Abraham, f£. e., incorpo- 
rated in his descendants by circumcision. Appealing to the 
fact that Abraham was justified by faith (the particle 5¢ con- 
nects this v. with v.’, itself deduced from v.*), he finds the 
ground and explanation of the promise that the Gentiles would 
be blessed in Abraham in the foreseen fact of their justification 
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by faith after the pattern of his justification. He thus converts 
the very oracle which his opponents have cited (Gen. 12°) into 
an announcement, in advance, of his own doctrine that God will 
justify the Gentiles by faith. This is obviously an interpreta- 
tion after the fact. For the nature of the reasoning, see fine 
print below. 


‘H ypagh (sing.), usually at least, denotes a particular passage of 
scripture (see Lk. 4" 2 Tim. 3!* and cf. note on 3”), and there is no 
reason to depart from this usage here. The passage referred to is 
Gen. 1:2! (cf. 189). The participle is causal, “because the scripture 
foresaw.” Attributing foresight to the scripture is, of course, a figure 
of speech for the thought that the divine foresight is expressed in the 
scripture in question. Cf. Philo. Leg. alleg. III 118 (40), eldc yobv à 
lepdcg Adyos. On èx xlotews Buxatot, see detached notes on [Ilene 
and Arxatéw and notes on 2!*@-, &8:xatot is a present for a future (as is 
demanded by xpoidoüca) in indirect discourse. The choice of the pres- 
ent may be due in a measure to the feeling that what is here stated 
as then future is, in fact, a general principle, God’s rule of action in 
all time. tà 2m is clearly “the Gentiles," not “the nations" in- 
clusively, since it is the former whose justification is under discussion. 
Had he meant to employ an inclusive phrase covering the Gentiles, 
he must have taken over the full phrase x&vra tà Evy from the quo- 
tation, where it has the more inclusive sense, fvn meaning “nations.” 
xpoeunyyeA(cato, found neither elsewhere in N. T. nor in the Lxx or 
Apocr., but in Philo, Opif. mund. 34 (9); Mutat. nom. 158 (29); Schol. 
Soph. Track. 335 (cf. Th. s.v., and Sief. ad loc.), is probably to be taken 
here specifically in the sense “announced the gospel”; this meaning 
accords with the usual N. T. usage of etayy&itov and its cognates, and 
with the fact that what Paul here represents as fore-announced, &rt, 
etc., is that which was to him the distinctive and central message of 
the edayyéAtov. 

The quotation follows the Lxx of Gen. 12*, but for x&ca at guial 
substitutes xévra tà ðv of Gen. 18:5, doubtless for the purpose of 
bringing in the word wm, which Paul desires because of its current 
use in the sense of Gentiles. For a similar reason hs yüs found in 
both passages is omitted. No violence is, however, thereby done to 
the meaning of the passage, since what is true of all the families (or 
nations) of the earth is, of course, true of the Gentiles. But in follow- 
ing the Lxx with the passive évevAoynbhcovrar the apostle has prob- 
ably missed the meaning of the Hebrew, which is, “In thee shall all 
the families of the earth bless themselves,” ¢. e., shall make thee the 
standard of blessing, saying, “May God bless us as he blessed Abra- 
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ham." He doubtless takes év in its causal, basal sense, meaning “on 
the basis of what he is or has done," and interprets it as having ref- 
erence to his faith. By virtue of his faith and the establishment in 
connection with it of the principle of justification by faith a blessing is 
conferred on all the Gentiles, since to them also faith is possible. Whether 
the apostle has specifically in mind here the fact that Abraham, when 
he believed and had his faith accounted as righteousness, was himself 
uncircumcised and, therefore, himself a **Gentile" (as in Rom. 4!* 1) 
is doubtful. There is no reference to that aspect of the matter. 
Paul's discovery in the language of Gen. 12? of the fact that God will 
justify the Gentiles on ground of faith, and that, therefore, this state- 
ment is a pre-evangelic announcement of the gospel (of justification 
by faith) is not, of course, based on a verbal exegesis of the sentence 
as it stands either in Heb. or Lxx. The language itself and alone 
will sustain neither his view nor that which we have above supposed 
the judaisers to have found in it. But the effort to discover a more 
definite meaning than the words themselves conveyed was on both 
sides legitimate. The passage meant to the original author more 
than its words simply as words expressed. The phrase év col, in par- 
ticular, is a condensed and ambiguous expression which calls for closer 
definition. The judaiser doubtless found the basis of his view in a 
genealogical sense of év, reinforced by Gen. 17%", Paul may have 
based his interpretation in part on the context of Gen. 12’. In its ref- 
erence to Abraham's response to the divine command to leave his 
father’s house and go out into another land (see Heb. 11 for evidence 
that this act of Abraham was in Paul's day accounted one of faith and 
of. v.* for evidence that Paul had that phase of it in mind here) he may 
have found ground for interpreting év cof as meaning, “in thee, be- 
cause by this exercise of faith in God thou hast given occasion to the 
establishment and announcement of the principle that God's approval 
and blessing are upon those that believe." If this principle is estab- 
lished in Abraham's case it follows not only that the blessing that the 
Gentiles are to receive is divine acceptance, but that such acceptance 
is on ground of faith. Secondly, he may have found in the fact that 
the blessing was extended to all the nations evidence of the fact that 
it was not to be bestowed on the basis of the law, since the Gentiles 
were not under thelaw. Yet this reasoning would be precarious, since 
it was easy to reply that Gen. 17 made it clear that the nations could 
partake in the Abrahamic blessing only in case they joined the seed 
of Abraham by circumcision. Thirdly, he may have reasoned that 
the oracle ought to be interpreted in view of the fact, to him well 
established by his own observation, that God was accepting Gentiles 
on the basis of faith without works of law in general or circumcision in 
particular. This consideration doubtless had great weight with him, 
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and was probably the decisive one. It must be remembered, of course, 
that he is not so much proving by original argument that his doctrine 
is sustained by scripture as refuting the argument of his opponents 
that the scripture sustains their view. 

9. dore oi éx mlorews evrNOyoUvTa ody TQ TioT@ A Apadp, 
“So that the men of faith are blessed with the faithful (believ- 
ing) Abraham.” A definite statement of what Paul wishes to 
prove by his previous argument. The emphasis is on o£ è 
wlotews as against o£ epırerumpevor, or of é£ &pywv vdpou, of 
whom the judaisers affirmed that they only could inherit the 
blessings of the promise made to Abraham. That he here says 
“blessed with . . . Abraham" instead of “justified” is doubt- 
less due to the fact that he is still using the language of his 
opponents. Note the similarity of this verse to v." and com- 
pare notes on that v. “Blessed with Abraham" is clearly 
equivalent to *sons of Abraham." By the addition of the 
word mot (cf. Jub. 17% 1959) the apostle reminds his read- 
ers that the important thing about .Abraham is the fact of 
his faith. No undue stress must be laid on the use of ow 
instead of the év of the quotation. It may have been his oppo- 
nents’ form of expression; but it was, in any case, congenial 
to his own thought. It is his constant contention that they 
who inherit the blessing promised to Abraham must do so on 
the same basis on which he was blessed, viz., faith, and in that 
sense “with” him. A reference to the fact that all who should 
afterwards exercise faith were in the blessing of Abrabam pro- 
leptically blessed, evAoyotyra: being in that case a historical 
present, is less probable because evAory. seems obviously to refer 
to the same fact as évevAovy. of the quotation, and because to 
express this thought unambiguously would have required an 
&orist. 

The adjective xtorp is manifestly to be taken in its active sense, as 
is required by éxtotevcev of v. *. See Th. s.v. 2 and esp. Eph. 12. The 
English word “believing” would more exactly express its meaning, 
but would obscure the relation between this word and dx xíaceex. 
The translation, “Those that believe are blessed with believing Abra- 
ham," is in some respects better but does not do full justice to ol éx 
alotews. See note on v.’. 
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3. Counter-argument that those whose standing is fixed 
by works of law are by the logic of the legalisis under 
a curse, the curse of the law; yet that their logic is 
perverse, for O. T. teaches that men are justified by 
faith, and from the curse of the law Christ redeemed 
us when he died on the cross (319-14). 


The apostle now carries his attack directly into the camp 
of the enemy, contending on the basis of passages froın Deut. 
and Lev. that those who claim on the basis of scripture that 
justification is by law must on the same basis admit that the 
actual sentence of law is one of condemnation; but maintaining 
that their contention is unjustified, since the scripture itself 
afırms that the righteous man shall live by faith, and declar- 
ing that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, in order 
that on the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham (not 
by law but by faith). 

“For as many as are of works of law are under a curse. For ii 
is written, “Cursed is every one that continueth not in all the things 
that are written in the book of the law to do them.” “And that no 
mon is justified in law before God, is evident, because, “The 
righteous man shall live by faith”; “and the law is not of faith; but, 
"He that doeth them shall live in them.” “Christ delivered us 
from the curse of the law, becoming a curse for us, because t is 
writen, “Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree”; “that upon 
the Gentiles might come the blessing of Abraham in Jesus Christ; 
thal we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith. 

10, Oco: yap è Epywv vópov elol iro xardpav cloív, 
“For as many as are of works of law are under a curse.” By 
this sentence the apostle introduces a new weapon for the refu- 
tation of his opponents, an argument e contrario by which he 
seeks to prove that instead of men being blessed by coming 
under law they must, according to their own premises, come 
under a curse. There might have been prefixed to it the words 
of 43: “Tell me, ye that desire to be under law, do ye not hear 
the law?” The word vduov is, as always in the phrase épya 
Wuov, used in its legalistic sense (see on 21°), and Soo: & 
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&prywv vdpou are not oi mortal vduov, of whom Paul says in 
Rom. 2” that they will be justified, but men whose standing 
and character proceed from (éx) works of legalistic obedience 
to statutes. U7ó xardpay is a qualitative phrase, equivalent to 
[erıeardparos. While this sentence undoubtedly represents 
the apostle's real conviction, in the sense that a man who has 
only works of law and not faith to commend him to God will 
actually fail of the divine approval (cf. 21*), yet it is most im- 
portant for the purposes of its interpretation to notice that 
this is not what it is intended to affirm, but rather that the 
principle of legalism (which he contends is not the basis of 
God's actual judgment of men) leads logically to universal con- 
demnation, by bringing all under the condemnation of the law. 
This appears clearly from the fact that the sentence by which 
he supports the assertion (see below) is one which does not 
express the apostle's own conviction as to the basis of God's 
judgment of men, but the verdict of the law. The curse of 
which the verse speaks is not the curse of God, but as Paul 
expressly calls it in v.¥, the curse of the law. 

yéyparrras yap Ste *"Emuxaráparos mas ds oùe énuéva 
mâs Tois yeypaupevas dy TQ [Bu Xl ToO vouov To) moroa 
avrd," “For it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all the things that are written in the book of the law to 
do them." The quotation is from Deut. 27?*, with variations 
that do not materially affect the sense, viz., the omission of 
avOporros after mâs, and of év (which, however, many Western 
and Syrian authorities insert) before raw and the substitution 
of yeypappevos dy TQ BußAlp tov vouov for Adyoıs TOD vdpod 
rovrov, and of avrd for avrovs. The unexpressed premise of 
the argument, necessary to make this passage prove the pre- 
ceding proposition, is that no one does, in fact, continue in all 
the things that are written in the book of the law to do them. 
This is not quite identical with the expressed proposition of 
Rom. 3°, this being a legalistic, that an ethical, affirmation; 
but the failure which the apostle here assumes may neverthe- 
less be precisely in the moral requirements of the law. 

It is of capital importance for the understanding of the apos- 
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tle’s argument to observe that the sentence which he here 
quotes does not at all express his own conception of the basis 
of God’s judgment, but a verdict of law. This sentence, though 
stated negatively, implies the corresponding affirmative, viz., 
that he who faithfully performs all the things written in the 
book of the law lives thereby, and this is actually so stated as 
the principle of law in v.": “He that doeth them shall live 
in them." "That this is the principle of God's action towards 
men, Paul expressly denies both directly and indirectly: directly 
in the immediately following v., as also before in 21°; indirectly 
in that he declares in vv. !5-'* that the principle of faith estab- 
lished under Abraham was not displaced by the subsequent 
incoming of law, law having for its function not to justify 
men, but to increase transgression. It is necessary, therefore, 
throughout the passage, to distinguish between the verdicts of 
law and the judgments of God, and to recognise that the former 
are, for Paul, not judgments which reflect God's attitude now or 
at any time or under any circumstances, but those which the 
legalist must, to his own undoing, recognise as those of the law 
interpreted as he interprets it, and which on the basis of his 
legalism he must impute to God. Those that are of works of 
law are under the curse of the law, which falls on all who do 
not fully satisfy its requirements. This being so, Paul argues, 
the assumption of the legalist that the law is the basis of the 
divine judgment involves the conclusion that all men are ac- 
cursed, and must be false. On the harmony of this position 
with the apostle's belief that the law is of God, see in detached 
note on Nópos, pp. 451 ff., and comment on v. * below. 

11. örı Se év vd ovdels Stxasodras mapa TQ Oem drop, 
“And that no one is justified in law before God is evident." 
& introduces an additional argument for the position main- 
tained in v.1°, »du@ is manifestly in the legalistic sense; on the 
force of €v,see on 217. mapa TQ Oem is a most significant element 
of the sentence. By it the apostle makes clear that as over 
against the verdict of law set forth in the preceding sentence 
he is now speaking of the actual attitude of God. Cf. notes 


On v.10, 
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That the clause preceding 9/jAov is the subject of the propo- 
sition Ady dors, and the following clause the proof of it, 
rather than the reverse, which is grammatically possible, is 
proved by the fact that the following clause is a quotation from 
O. T., and, therefore, valuable for proof of the aposte S as- 
sertion while not itself requiring to be proved. 

Šri *'O Bíkauos éx río reus Ehoerar,” “because, The righteous 
man shall live by faith." On the use of Órt, see on Šri... 
5nXov above. In the quotation from Hzb. 2‘ the apostle finds 
an affirmation of his own doctrine of justification by faith. 
The particular sense which the words bore for Paul and which 
he intended them to convey to his readers is undoubtedly to 
be determined rather by Pauline usage in general, and by the 
part which the sentence plays in the apostle's argument, than 
by the meaning which the original Heb. had for the prophet. 
By these considerations ó Sécavos is shown to be a forensic 
rather than an ethical term, the man approved of God, rather 
than the morally righteous; 7rícTews bears its usual active 
sense, required by the context, “faith.” $noeras, “shall live," 
refers either to the obtaining of eternal life (cf. Rom. 86. 1%. 11, 13) 
as the highest good and goal to which justification looks, or, by 
metonymy, to justification itself. It is justification, in any 
case, that is chiefly in mind. Cf. the other instances of quota- 
tion from O. T., in which the word occurs (v.!2 Rom. 1! 10°). 
The terms Sfeaos and Ó$:5jeeras thus combine to express the 
idea of divine approval, and the sentence in effect means, " It 
is by faith that he who is approved of God is approved (and 
saved)." Cf. Rom. ı!7, where the same passage is quoted and 
the context requires the same meaning. On the relation of 
this meaning to the original sense of Hab. 2*, see below. 


For defence of the view that Ehseraı refers to “life,” but, as always 
when Paul speaks of life, to physical life, see Kabisch, Eschatologie des 
Paulus, pp. 52 ff. 

The Hebrew of Hab. 2* reads: mm inpoey prs). The Lxx read: 0 
Bè B(xatoc ix xlovedds uou Efoetat. DR signifies “faithfulness,” “stead- 
fastness,” "integrity." The prophet confronted by the apparent 
triumph of the wicked Babylonian nation over Israel affirms his com 
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viction that in the end righteous Israel will for her steadfastness 
prosper. The use of the passage with the active sense of xlott¢ in- 
volves no radical perversion of its meaning, since faith in this sense 
might easily be conceived to be an ingredient or basis of faithfulness. 
Yet there is no definite evidence that Paul arrived at the active 
meaning by such an inferential process. It is, perhaps, quite as 
likely that he took the passage at what was for him the face value of 
the Lxx translation. 


12, o Se vduos oùe darıy èx rlorews, “and the law is not 
of faith.” That is, the principles of legalism and of faith are 
mutually exclusive as bases of justification. It would have 
been formally more exact to have used ô vópos and 7 TETIS or 
è épywy vduov and ex miotews. But with essential clearness 
the apostle employs in the predicate the prepositional phrase : 
that was the watchword of the one doctrine, though for the 
other he had used in the subject a nominative in preference 
to the grammatically harsh prepositional expression. By this 
assertion the apostle excludes the thought of compromise be- 
tween the two principles. Faith is one thing, legalism another, 
and as bases of justification they can not be combined. No 
doubt there were those who sought to combine them, admitting 
that justification was by faith, but claiming that obedience to 
law was nevertheless requisite to salvation; as a modern Chris- 
tian will affirm that religion is wholly a spiritual matter, yet 
feel that he is surer of salvation if he has been baptised. 

&AX' “O moınaas avrà Cnoeras éy avrois.” “but, He that 
doeth them shall live in them." The &4\Ad marks the antithesis 
between this statement of O. T. (Lev. 18*), which the apostle 
takes as a statement of the principle of legalism, and the possi- 
bility just denied that this principle and that of faith might 
somehow be reconciled or reduced to one. One must mentally 
supply after &AX “the law says.” Thus to the principle of 
legalism stated in its negative form in v.!° and set over against 
the quotation from Habakkuk with its affirmation of the prin- 
ciple of faith, the apostle adds an assertion of the principle of 
legalism in its positive form, also taken like that in v.!° from 
O. T. On the point of view from which the apostle thus quotes 
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O. T. for both doctrines, see on v., and more fully in tine print 
below. i 

13. Xpıoròs pâs dënydpacev èc Tis Katdpas Tov vdpov 
“Christ delivered us from the curse of the law.” “The curse 
of the law” here spoken of can consistently with the context 
be none other than that which is spoken of in v.1, viz., the 
curse which the legalistic passages of O. T. pronounce on those 
who do not perfectly obey its statutes. As pointed out above 
on v.!^, this is not the judgment of God. To miss this fact is 
wholly to .misunderstand Paul. But if the curse is not an 
expression of God’s attitude towards men, neither is the deliver- 
ance from it a judicial act in the sense of release from penalty, 
but a release from a false conception of God’s attitude, viz., 
from the belief that God actually deals with men on a legalistic 
basis. The work here ascribed to Christ is, therefore, of the 
same nature as that spoken of in Rom. 3”*-, and there said to 
be accomplished by Christ in his death, viz., a revelation of the 
way of achieving acceptance with God, a demonstration of 
the divine character and attitude towards men. 


The verb é&xyopáto, found in late writers only from the Lxx 
(Dan. 2* only) down, is used in two senses: (1) * to buy up,” or, figurative- 
ly, “to secure” (by adroitness) : Diod. Sic. 36. 2°; and (2) “to redeem, to 
deliver at cost of some sort to the deliverer." The middle occurs once 
in Eph. and once in Co]. in the former sense in the phrase döxyop&Leodun 
tov xatoóv. The active occurs in the same sense in Dan. 2*. The 
active is found in the second sense in Gal. 4*, Iva todc db végod 
&Eayop&ond. The meaning here is evidently the same as in 4*, “to de- 
liver, to secure release for one," probably with the implication conveyed 
in the etymological sense of the word (the simple verb &yop&(» means 
“to buy,” and is frequently used in this sense in the Lxx) that such de- 
liverance involves cost of some kind (effort, suffering, or loss) to him 
who effects it. The question to whom the price is paid is irrelevant, 
unless demanded by the context, intruding into later usage of the word 
an idea left behind in its earlier development. 

It requires no argument to show that in the phrase éx týs xaætápas 
qo vöuou the apostle has in mind some phase, aspect, or conception 
of the law of God, not civil law or law in an inclusive sense of the 
word. It has been maintained above that he refers to law legalisti- 
cally understood, and to deliverance from the curse which God is 
falsely supposed to pronounce upon men on the basis of such a law. 
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In support of this interpretation and against the view, that the law here 
spoken of is law in any other sense of the word (see detached note on 
Népoc, esp. V 2a, b, c, d), or that the deliverance is the forgiveness of 
the individual, are the following considerations. 

(a) Throughout this passage Paul is speaking of law legalistically 
understood, law as a body of statutes for failure to obey any of which 
men are under a curse. This is especially clear in vv.!°1: (g.v.). In 
the phrase xaærápæ toő véuou itself there is, indeed, no insuperable 
obstacle to taking vötos in the abstract-historical sense (cf. Rom. 2", 
and detached note on Nóuoc V 2 b), and understanding by it the con- 
demnation which God actually pronounces upon those who not simply 
fall short of perfect obedience to the statutes of the law, but hold down 
the truth in iniquity (Rom. 1"), who disobey the truth and obey 
iniquity (2°), who though they may be hearers of the law are not doers 
of it (27). xardpa would in that case represent substantially the idea 
expressed by öpyh in Rom. 13 2*, to which it is practically equivalent. 
Nor is an abrupt change to law in another sense in itself impossible. 
It might easily occur if the change of sense were made evident, as it is ` 
in Rom. 3? and in various other passages, or if the argument were 
such and the two meanings so related that the logic of the passage 
would be but little affected, whether the meaning be retained or 
changed, as in Rom. 21. 4, But in the present passage these condi- 
tions do not exist. The continuity and validity of the argument 
depend on the word in the present verse meaning the same as in the 
preceding verses. Indeed, there is no place in the whole chapter for 
a change in the meaning or reference of the word vöwos. Yet, it must 
also be recognised that the law of which the apostle speaks is not legal- 
ism in the abstract, but a concrete historical reality. It came four 
hundred and thirty years after Moses (v.17); its fundamental principle 
is expressed in a definite passage of O. T. (v.!*). 

(b) The tense of the verb dEnyöpaoev is itself an argument for tak- 
ing the deliverance referred to not as an often repeated individual 
experience but as an epochal event. But there are other more decisive 
considerations. Thus (i) it is achieved by Christ on the cross; (ii) its 
primary effect is in relation to the Jews; for the use of the article with 
You in v. 4, excluding a qualitative use of the noun, and the antithesis 
of fpc in v. 4 to td Evy in v.1, necessitate referring the former pri- 
marily to the Jews; and (iii) the purpose of the redemptive act is to 
achieve a certain result affecting the Gentiles as a class. These facts 
combine to indicate that the apostle is speaking not, e. g., of the for- 
giveness of the individual, his release from the penalty of his sins, but 
of a result once for all achieved in the death of Christ on the cross. 
It is, therefore, of the nature of the dxoAdteworg of Rom. 3% rather 
than of the Aétowers of 1 Pet. 1», 
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But the fact that the deliverance is an epochal event confirms our judg- 
ment that it is law in a legalistic sense that is here referred to. Con- 
demnation for failure to fulfil law in the ethical sense is not abol- 
ished by the death of Christ. Cf. chap. 5- Rom. 211* 814. Nor 
can the reference be to the law as a historic régime, the Mosaic system 
as such. For though Rom. ro* might be interpreted as meaning that 
Christ is the end of the law in this sense, and though the apostle un- 
doubtedly held that those who believe in Christ are not under obliga- 
tion to keep the statutes of the Law of Moses as such, yet (i) release 
from obligation to obey statutes is not naturally spoken of as release 
from the curse of the law, and (ii) the idea of the abolition of statutes 
is foreign to this context. It remains, therefore, to take the term in 
its legalistic sense, yet as referring to an actual historically existent 
system. 

Yet the release from the curse of the law can not be the abolition of 
legalism in the sense that the divine government before Christ having 
been on a legalistic basis is henceforth of a different character. Against 
any interpretation that makes the curse of the law a divine condem- 
nation of men on grounds of legalism, in force from Moses to Christ, 
it is a decisive objection that the apostle both elsewhere and in this 
very chapter insists that God had never so dealt with men, but that 
the principle of faith established before law was not set aside by it 
(see esp. v.1). 

Neither can we suppose that Paul, though admitting that legalism 
had historic existence in the O. T. period and concrete expression in 
O. T., denied to it all value and authority, as if, e. g., it were a work of 
thedevil. For he elsewhere declares that the law is holy and righteous 
and good (Rom. 7!) and in this chap. (vv.!*t-) implies that it had its 
legitimate divinely appointed function. Exalting the older principle 
of faith above the later law, the apostle yet sees value and legitimacy 
in both. 

The only explanation that meets these conditions is that in the his- 
toric legalism of O. T. Paul saw a real but not an adequate disclosure 
of the divine thought and will, one which when taken by itself and 
assumed to be complete gave a false notion of God's attitude towards 
men. 

The curse of the law is the verdict of a reality, of the law isolated 
from the rest of the O. T. revelation. But so isolated it expressed, 
according to Paul, not the truth but a fraction of it; for the law, he held, 
was never given full possession of the field, never set aside the pre- 
viously revealed principle of faith (317). Its function was never that 
of determining the standing of men with God. The curse of the law 
was, therefore, an actual curse in the sense that it expressed the ver- 
dict of legalism, but not in the sense that he on whom it fell was ac- 
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cursed of God. It was a disclosure of the status of a man on a basis 
of merit estimated by actual achievement, not of God's attitude towards 
him. The latter, Paul maintained, was determined by other than 
legalistic considerations, by his faith (v.*), by his aspiration, his striv- 
ing, the fundamental character of his life and conduct (Rom. 2*1). 

But if this is the meaning of the phrase, “the curse of the law,” and 
if deliverance from it was an epochal event accomplished by the death 
of Christ on the cross, it must have been achieved through the reve- 
latory value of the event, by that which God through that event 
revealed; and this either in the sense that God thereby announced the 
end of that system of legalism which in the time of Moses came in to 
achieve a temporary purpose, or in that he thereby revealed his own 
attitude towards men, and so gave evidence that legalism never was 
the basis of his judgment of men. It is the first of these thoughts that 
Paul has apparently expressed in Rom. rot, and it is not impossible 
here. Yet it is more consonant both with the fact that Paul speaks 
of deliverance from the curse of the law rather than from the law, and 
with what follows (see below on yevöpevos . . . narkpa, etc.) to sup- 
pose that, as in Rom. 3%. ** s®, he is speaking of a disclosure of the un- 
changed and unchangeable attitude of God. 

If, indeed, and in so far as the law is thought of as brought to an 
end, it is probably in the sense that this results from the revelation 
of God's character rather than by anything like a decree in terms abolish- 
ingit. This is also not improbably the thought that underlies Rom. 10%. 


ryevduevos vmép uà» kardpa, “becoming a curse for us." 
xatdpa, literally “a curse," “an execration," “an expression or 
sentence of reprobation” (as in the preceding clause and v.!°), 
is evidently here used by metonymy, since a person can not 
become a curse in a literal sense. Such metonymy is common 
in Paul. Cf. the use of epiroun for the circumcised, and 
axpoßvorrla for Gentiles in 27: * and Rom. 3%. Cf. also 1 Cor. 1%, 
“who became wisdom to us from God, and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption"; but esp. 2 Cor. 5%: “Him who 
knew no sin he made to be sin on our behalf (urep huv), that 
we might become righteousness of God in him." As there 
ápapría stands in a sense for duaptwaos and Óucauoc ivy for 
Sicatos, so doubtless here xatdpa stands for [ém:]kardpa ros 
as the émixatdparos in the following quotation also suggests. 
More important is the fact, which the close connection with the 
phrase dx Ts karapas ToU vópov indicates, that xarapa here 
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refers to a curse of the law, which, as we have seen above, is not 
to be understood as a curse of God. ‘yevdjevos is probably a 
participle of means, the whole phrase expressing the method 
by which Christ redeemed us from the curse. vrép nude 
means “on our behalf." It can not be pressed to mean “in our 
place” (ari). See further on 1°, Umep «àv» ápapridv huey, 
Precisely in what sense and how Christ came under the curse 
of the law, and how this availed to deliver us from that curse, 
must appear from a consideration of the quotation by which 
Paul supports his affirmation. | 


The following are conceivable meanings of the phrase yavéuevos 
.. . Xat&oa, taken by itself: (1r) Christ became a curse in that he was 
the object of divine reprobation, personally an object of divine dis- 
approval. (2) He became the actual object of divine reprobation 
vicariously, enduring the penalty of others’ sins. (3) He experienced 
in himself God’s wrath against sinners, not as himself the object of 
divine wrath, but vicariously and by reason of his relation to men. 
(4) He was the object of human execration—cursed by men. In this 
case yevópevoç would be a participle not of means, but of accompany- 
ing circumstance, the phrase suggesting the cost at which Jesus re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law. How he did so would be left 
-entirely unsaid. (5) He fell under the curse of the lew, not of God or 
of men. The first of these five interpretations is easily excluded by its 
utter contrariety to Paul’s thought about God’s attitude towards Christ 
and the righteousness of his judgments. The second, though often 
affirmed, is not sustained by any unambiguous language of the apostle. 
The third is probably quite consistent with the apostle’s thought. As 
in 2 Cor. 5" he says that “him who knew no sin he made to be sin 
for us, that we might become righteousness of God in him," not mean- 
ing that Christ actually became sinful, but that by reason of his rela- 
tion to men he experienced in himself the consequences of sin, so by 
this language he might mean that Jesus by reason of his sympathetic 
relation with men experienced in himself the curse of God upon men for 
their sin. But there is no expression of this thought in the context, 
and it is, on the whole, inharmonious with the meaning of the word 
xatr&pa throughout the passage. The fourth is equally possible in 
itself, but, like all the preceding, is open to the objection that it does 
not, as the context suggests, make the curse that of the law. The 
fifth, though without support in any other passage of the apostle's 
writings, is most consonant with the context, if not actually required 
by it. 
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Ors yeypanrraı, ‘"’Emuardparos mâs 0 xpepdpevos èm? £óXov," 
“because it is written, Cursed is every one that hangeth on a 
tree.” The quotation, from Deut. 21%, is introduced to sup- 
port the statement that Christ became a curse, not that he 
thereby “delivered us from the curse of the law,” or that it 
was “for us.” The original passage refers to the body of a 
criminal which, after the man had been put to death, was 
hanged upon a tree. In such a case it is said, “Thou shalt 
surely bury him the same day; for he that is hanged is the 
curse of God, that thou defile not thy land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.” Between this passage 
and the fact of which the apostle is speaking there seems to 
be only a superficial connection. On the question whether the 
apostle found a more real connection, see below. 


Deut. 21", which in the Lxx reads dr: xexarmpaudvos bxd beo nas 
xpeuäuevos éxt E0Aou, may be supposed to furnish support to Paul's 
previous statement that Christ became a curse for us in several ways: 
(1) yavéuevos xarkpa being understood to have any of the first three 
meanings suggested above, the O. T. passage may be quoted purely 
for its verbal resemblance to the assertion which the apostle has made; 
there is manifestly nothing in its real meaning to support the assertion 
that Christ, who died not for his own sins but as an innocent man, 
came in any sense under the curse of God. Its use for this purpose 
would be verbalism pure and simple. (2) If yevépevo¢ xaváoa be 
supposed to refer to the reprobation of men, the passage may be used 
to explain that reprobation, men naturally looking upon one who died 
the death of a criminal as actually such and under the curse of God. 
(3) If xavépa refers to the curse of the law, then the quotation may be 
understood to define precisely how and in what sense he became a 
curse of the law. Inasmuch as the law affirms that whoever is hanged 
on a tree is accursed, and Jesus died on the cross, he falls under this 
verdict and the curse of the law. But inasmuch as this verdict is 
manifestly false and monstrous, in it the law does not so much con- 
demn Christ as itself, and thereby, since false in one it may be so in 
all, it emancipates us from the fear of its curse. Or, (4), with somewhat 
less of literalism xatéoa may be supposed to refer to the curse of the 
law, the O. T. quotation, however, being cited not solely with refer- 
ence to the fact of hanging on the tree, but to all that the crucifixion 
represents. Law and he who takes his stand on law, must say that 
Christ, having died on the cross, is a sinner—4. e., that under law no 
one could come to such a death who was not himself guilty of sin—as 
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vividly the law says in the words of the quotation. But in that verdict 
of legalism it condemns itself, and in the fact that Christ the righteous 
died the death of the cross it is evident that the government of God is 
not one of legalism, but of love and of vicarious suffering, the righteous 
for the wicked. 

Of these various interpretations the last two alone comport with the 
fact that it is the curse of the law of which Paul is speaking throughout 
the passage, and the last is preferable because more consonant with 
the fact that for Paul generally the cross signifies not the outward fact 
that Jesus died by crucifixion or on a tree, but all that the fact stood 
for as a revelation of God and the principles of his dealings with men. 
See 1 Cor. 11. 18%, So understood, the quotation serves the same 
purpose as those in vv.!* 3, viz., to show the impossible position in 
which the logic of legalism lands its advocates. The argument is 
akin, also, to that of 2%, in that it uses the fact of the death of Christ to 
refute the legalist, Paul there saying that legalism makes that death 
needless, here that it proves Christ accursed. The omission of dxd eo 
is probably due, as Ltft. suggests, to a shrinking of the apostle from 
the suggestion that Christ was the object of God’s reprobation. 

If both the latter interpretations be rejected because it seems impos- 
sible that under these words there lies so much thought not directly 
expressed (though this objection will hold against any interpretation 
that seeks to ascertain the real thought of the apostle) our choice of a 
substitute would probably be among the following combinations of 
views already separately objected to: (1) The curse of the law may be 
supposed to be a real curse, the death on the cross a penal expiation of 
it, and the O. T. passage a proof of its penal character. The serious 
objection to this interpretation is not that the O. T. passage is related 
to the fact which it is supposed to sustain in a purely verbal and 
external way, for in view of 3'* * and 4% (on which, however, see the 
possibility that these are early scribal glosses) it can not be assumed 
that Paul was incapable of such a use of scripture, but that in making 
the curse of the law a real curse (of God) this interpretation makes the 
apostle directly contradict the very proposition which he is maintain- 
ing in this chapter, viz., that men are not judged by God on a basis of 
legalism. Or (2) we may suppose that the phrase “the curse of the 
law” bears the meaning required by the context, but that after the. 
first clause of v. the apostle abandons thought for words, and seeks 
to substantiate his assertion that Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law by affirming that Christ took upon him the curse of our 
sin, and that he sustains this statement by an O. T. passage which 
supports it in sound but not in sense. As in the preceding case, the 
real difficulty of the interpretation lies in the method of reasoning 
which it imputes to Paul. Having in Xptoré¢ . ... vóuou affirmed 
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our release from the curse of the law, according to this interpretation 
he substantiates this statement by affirming that Christ became a 
curse in a quite different sense of the words, and one really remote 
from the context. That the scripture that he quotes supports this 
statement only in appearance is a secondary matter. It remains to 
consider as a final possibility (3) the view that the apostle follows 
up his affirmation that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
not with proof or explanation, but with a statement intended to sug- 
gest the cost at which he achieved the deliverance of men from the 
curse of the law, yevöusvos . . . xatkpa, referring to the reprobation 
of Christ by men. Cf. Heb. 129; see (4) on p. 172. The O. T. 
passage then explains why the death on the cross led men to look on 
bim with reprobation as one accursed. To this interpretation the 
only serious objection is that the transition from the idea “cursed by 
the law? to “cursed by men” is expressed only negatively, and it 
would seem inadequately, by the absence of any limiting phrase after 
xztkoa; the omission of the bxd Beou of the Lxx naturally implies the 
carrying forward of a reference to the law. In order of probability 
this view stands next after the fourth in the preceding list. 

The choice between interpretations must be made, not on the ground 
that one does and the other does not supply unexpressed elements of 
thought, or that one does and the other does not take O. T. scripture 
in its historic sense, but on the answer to the question whether it is more 
consistent with the apostle's usual methods of thinking to argue illogi- 
cally, dealing in words rather than thoughts, or to express reasonably 
consistent thought in brief and obscure language. 


14. iva els ra &dvn 1) evXoyía ToU 'ABpadàp yeınra èv 
"Inco Xpwrre, “that upon the Gentiles might come the bless- 
ing of Abraham in Jesus Christ." In this clause and the fol- 
lowing one the apostle states the purpose not of any of the sub- 
ordinate elements of v.", but of the whole fact, especially the 
principal element, &&nydpasev . . . tod vópov. By ý evAoyía 
tod "A Spadp must be understood, in the light of vv.*: *, the bless- 
ing of justification by faith, which, according to Paul's inter- 
pretation of Gen. 12? (cf. Gen. 28‘), was promised beforehand 
to the Gentiles, and which they shared with him. This blessing 
came to the Gentiles in Jesus Christ in that it was through him 
that the purpose of God to accept men by faith was revealed, 
and that through faith in him they enter into actual participa- 
tion in the blessing. 
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sic is probably to be taken as marking its object as the destination 
of a movement. Cf. 1 Thes. 1°. In év "Iqcod Xov the preposition 
is doubtless used in its basal sense; cf. on a. 

"Ev 'Igso0 Xprot is the reading of NB Syr. (psh.) Aeth., most 
authorities reading év X. 'I. The facts stated in the textual note on 
21* with reference to the tendency of the mss., together with the high 
authority of NB, leave no room for doubt that év Xouré "Ineo is a 
corruption due to assimilation of the text to the usual form. Cf. the 
other instances of NB and secondary authorities against the other 
uncials in 37: 10 416. 1:9 gn 616, 


Iya Thv éraryyeX(ay ToU mveuuaros AdBwpev Sed THs ríaTews. 
“that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through 
faith." Tù» éraryyeXlay ToU mvevuaros is a metonymic phrase 
meaning the promised Spirit. Cf. Lk. 24** Acts 1‘ 26° Heb. 
9% and especially Acts 29. See also the similar cases of évrá 
meaning “that which is hoped for," chap. 5* Col. 15. This sec- 
ond £va-clause is probably to be taken, not as dependent on 
the first, but as co-ordinate with it, and the implied subject 
?L€is as referring to Christians as such, rather than to be- 
lieving Jews, as is probably the case in v."; for it is difficult 
to see how the reception of the Spirit by the Jews could be 
conditioned upon the Gentiles obtaining the blessing of Abra- 
ham; and if the two clzuses referred to Gentiles and Jews re- 
spectively this antithesis would probably have been indicated 
by an expressed "eis in the second clause. Obviously the 
latter can not refer to the Gentiles only. Christ's redemption 
of us from the curse of the Jaw had then as co-ordinate ends 
the opening of the door of faith and justification through faith 
apart from works of law, to the Gentile, and the bestowment 
of the promised Spirit on those that have faith. The adapta- 
tion of means to end as respects this second clause seems ob- 
viously to lie in the fact that the redemption of men from the 
curse of the law by their enlightenment as to God's true at- 
titude to them carries with it the revelation of faith as the 
means by which men become acceptable to God, and that 
through such faith they receive the Spirit. Cf. v.?; also vv. 
- and 4°. These final clauses, therefore, with their double state- 
ment of the purpose of Christ's redemptive work, confirm the 
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conclusion already reached that the redemption from the curse 
of the law was an epochal event, having its significance and its 
redemptive power in the revelation which it conveys of the true 
attitude of God towards men. 


Whether in speaking of the promise of the Spirit the apostle has in 
mind the prophecy of Joel. 2% Ezek. 36°, or, being acquainted with 
the tradition underlying Acts 1°, refers to a promise of Jesus can not 
be stated with certainty. It is possible that the second final clause 
is to be taken as, to this extent, epexegetic of the first that the Holy 
Spirit is a definition of the blessing of Abraham. In that case the 
apostle refers to the promise to Abraham and has learned to interpret 
this as having reference to the gift of the Spirit. This possibility is 
in a measure favoured by the use of éxayyeAla in vv. 16 1? of the promise 
to Abraham. 


4. Argument from the irrevocableness of a covenant and 
the priority of the covenant made with Abraham to 
the law, to the effect that the covenant is still in force 
(335-18), 


Drawing his argument from the common knowledge of men 
that contracts once agreed to can not be modified (except by 
mutual consent), the apostle applies this thought to the cov- 
enant with Abraham, contending that the law coming cen- 
turies afterwards can not modify it. 

Brethren, I speak from the point of view of men. Though it 
be man’s, yet a covenant once established no one annuls or, adds 
to. (“Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, “and to his 
seed." He saith not,“ And to the seeds," as of many, but as of 
one, “And to thy seed,” which is Christ.) “Now this I mean: 
A covenant previously established by God, the law, which came four 
hundred and thirty years afterwards, does not annul so as to make 
inoperative the promise. *For if the inheritance is of law, it is 
no longer of promise; but to Abraham God granted it by promise. 

15. ’AdeAgol, xarà dvOpwirov Adyw. “Brethren, I speak from 
the point of view of men.” On the use of adeAdo/, see on 1*. 
Its use here is probably due to the apostle’s feeling that he is 
now addressing the Galatians more directly than in the preced- 
ing paragraph, in which he was really speaking to the judaisers 
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whose argument he was refuting, and to his desire to secure 
their friendly attention. On xarà ávÜpwsrov, see on 1", The 
regular meaning of the phrase after a verb is, “as men do,” the 
specific point of resemblance being indicated in the context. 
Here this general meaning naturally becomes, “I speak as men 
do about their affairs” (cf. x Cor. 9°), i. e., “I draw an illustra- 
tion from common human practice.” A reference to human 
authority such as is suggested in 1 Cor. 9* is improbable here, 
both because there is no suggestion of it in the context and 
because the depreciation of the value of the argument which 
such a reference would imply is uncalled for and without value 
for the apostle’s purpose. 

Suws üvÜpévrov xexvpeopuévgy Svabnenv ovdels dere 9 
éridvatdocetat, “Though it be man’s, yet a covenant once 
established no one annuls or adds to." Of the force of pws 
two views are possible: (1) It may mark an antithesis between 
Kata avOpwrov Xéyw and what follows. In this case, since 
avOporroy, etc., is not directly adversative to xarà . . . Adyw, 
the second member of the antithesis must be supposed to be 
suggested by, rather than expressed in, the words that follow; 
most probably by the whole argument of vv.’ 1, The 
thought will then be, “Though I speak from the point of view 
of men's affairs, yet what may be so said is not without force: 
a man's ratified covenant," etc. (So substantially Rück. 
Olsh., cited by Wies. (2) The antithesis may be between 
av@pwrov and what follows. This involves a trajection by 
which uws stands not in its natural place before the second 
member of the antithesis, but before the first. Cf. ı Cor. 14*: 
Sus Ta djvya dwv)v, dddvtra . . . dày ÓaaroX)r Tois 
POdyyour uù 99... where uws indicates an antithesis be- 
tween äyvxa and ġwvùy &dvra, or more probably between 
dur &dvra and dar SsactoAyy . . . ui) 99. With this pas- 
sage have been compared also Plat. Phaed. gıC (poBeirac ui) 
3) Puy? Suws xal Üerepov xal rádov dv rod adparos mpo- 
amoAMüntas èv ápuovías elei ojca), Thuc. 7.773, and Xen. 
Cyr. 5. 1% (viv & ad obrws Soper ds ody èv cob Suws xal & 
vj moNeulg Üvres Üappoüpev). Cf. WM. p. 693, Kühner-Gerth, 
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II 2, p. 85. In this case the contrast is between the &abýen 
as man-made and its irrevocability after its ratification. The 
first view has the advantage of grammatical simplicity. But 
in view of the instances of trajection, including the only other 
instance of aws in Paul, and of the greater logical simplicity of 
the second view, it is probably to be preferred. xexupwpévny, 
characterising the supposed covenant as having been executed 
and hence actually in force, expresses a thought which is im- 
plied in Ssafyjxny, but adds to the clearness of the sentence. 
It clearly belongs to the second element of the antithesis, with 
ovóel; áÜerei, The validation of the covenant is evidently in 
the apostle's mind not, like av@p@mov, a fact in spite of which 
no one annuls it or adds to it, but the ground of the irrevoca- 
bility, as is implied in the re-expression of the idea in the word 
Tpokekvpwuévny in v.7, By &a0: must be understood not 
* testament" (as Th. Cremer, Sief. Ram. Zahn, ERV.mg. Behm, 
Lohmeyer, et al.) nor “stipulation,” “arrangement,” in a sense 
broad enough to cover both will and covenant (Hauck in Th. 
St. u. Kr., 1862, pp. 514 ff., Segond, and Bous.), but as the usage 
of N. T. in general and of Paul in particular and the context here 
require, “covenant” in the sense of the O. T. NB (so Mey. 
Alf. Ell. Ltft. ERV.text, ARV. Beet). Cf. on v., and for 
fuller statement of the evidence, see detached note on AsaOnen, 


pp. 496 ff. 





’Avöoüzou. The singular number of this noun furnishes no argument ' 


against the meaning “covenant” (a) because, as will appear below, 
the covenant as conceived of in Hebrew thought, though constituting 
a relation between two persons often proceeds from one, and (b) be- 
cause the noun is here most naturally understood as qualitative as in 
the phrase xatà dv6pwxov. Cf. 1! 3° dvipdxou and other examples 
given there. 

Kexupwpévy from xup6w, cognate with xóptoc (cf. the adjectival use 
in ı Mac. 8** in the sense “established ”) means “ validated," “ effected,” 
* executed," referring neither to the drafting of an agreement or will 
preceding its execution nor to a confirmation which follows the actual 
execution (the latter sense though occurring is infrequent; see /Esch. 
Pers. 521, and 4 Mac. 7°; Plut. Orat. vit. Lys.), but to the execution 
itself, that without which it would not be in force at all. The prefix- 

. ing of the participle to 3:a04xnyv, therefore, simply emphasises what is 
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implied in the word itself, pointing out that what is referred to is a 
$1015» actually in force, not simply under consideration or written out 
but not yet agreed to and therefore still subject to modification. Cf. 
Thuc. 8. 6°: 4 éxxAnela . . . xopdicaca taŭtaæ čeb. Polyb. 1. rr: 
xal td phy cuvébotov 008” sl; téAoc éxdowos thy yrouty . . . Boeckh, 
C. I.G. 1570 8. 45. «b dheropa td xupwhdv. Gen. 23%: xal ixupáðn ò dypd< 
u... tp "ABoadyu sic xıharv tápou xapd cov ulav Xér. (Aq. uses the same 
word in v."). Dan. 6° (Lxx): xat oŬtws ò BactAsd< Aapstoc žotnos xal 
éxópucsv. Plut. Alcib. 331: «b pay odv drfjgtsua ths xa06Bou €pótspoy ixs- 
xöpwro. See also Plut. Sol. 30%; Peric. 32°; Pomp. 48. 


ovdels àÜerei 4 Emiösardoceras is to be taken without 
qualification, least of all with the qualification, “except the 
contractor” (so Schm., Encyc. Bib. II 1611; cf. Zahn, Bous. 
ad loc.). That a compact may be modified by common consent 
of both the parties to it is, of course, not denied, but simply 
assumed and ignored. But to assume that either party alone is 
excepted is to deprive the statement of all meaning. For evi- 
dence that this assertion itself shows that the &afsjan avOpe- 
TOV, which Paul uses, xarà äydpwrov, to prove the un- 
changeableness of the &a87j«n of God is a covenant, not a 
will, see detached note on Asadnen, pp. 496 ff. 


*ASerén, “to render &dsro;” ( = without place or standing, invalid), 
occurs from Lxx and Polybius down, signifying in respect to laws and 
the like “to disregard," “to violate" (Polyb. 8. 2°; Mk. 7* Heb. 10%), 
or “to annul,” “to abrogate” (1 Mac. r1** 2 Mac. 13°); of persons “to 
set at nought,” “to reject,” “to rebel against" (Deut. 21r" Isa. 19). 
Cf. also M. and M. Voc. s.9. "To annul” is clearly the meaning here. 

"Exi)tzvcáccecat furnishes the only extant instance of this word, 
but 8urcácow is frequent both in Greek writers and N. T. in the sense 
“to arrange," “‘to prescribe"; the middle occurring in Plut. in the 
sense “to make a will,” “to order by will.” The compound éxiBurcásou 
evidently signifies “to make additional prescriptions" (cf. imeartas, 
Dio Cass. 625 and éx:8:a84xn, “codicil,” Jos. Ant. 17. 226 (9°) and ex- 
amples cited by Norton, A Lexicagraphical and Historical Study of 
Abian ... Chicago, 1908). Whether such prescriptions are contrary 
to the original compact (they of course modify it or they would not be 
added) is beside the mark; a compact once executed can not be changed. 


16. ro 52 ’ABSpadp Eppddncav ai éraryyed lat “ral ro ome- 
pars” abror “Now to Abraham were the promises spoken, 
“and to his seed.’” For the evidence that this proposition and 
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the next (v.1*) are parenthetical, see on Tovro è Adyw, v.i, 
The promises here spoken of are those which accompanied the 
covenant and which constituted it on the side of divine grace. 
On the relation of promise and covenant, see detached note 
on Asafnen, p. 497, and cf. Gen. 921-; but esp. Gen. 17'-*. 
See also Cremer’, p. 1062. The apostle more commonly uses 
the singular drayyeAla (see vv." 18. 2, 29 Rom. 41% 14 16, 20), but 
also without marked difference of thought employs the plural 
(see v.2 and Rom. 9‘), the basis for which is in the repeated 
occasions on which the promise was made to Abraham, and the 
various forms in which it was expressed. See Gen. 12?f: 1314-17 
15^ & 18 173-8 On Paul's definition of the content of the prom- 
ise as interpreted in the light of subsequent events, see on 
xAnpovoula, v.18, From a strictly grammatical point of view 
TỌ omepyarı is a dative of indirect object after éppéOnoay, 
But it is only by a rhetorical figure that the promises are said 
to be uttered to the seed. In the original passage, Gen. 13% 
17" *, and in this sentence by intent the seed are included 
with Abraham in those to whom the promises are to be ful- 
filled. 

ov Aye: ‘‘ Kal rois ameppacıv,” dx ert moro, GAN ws ef” 
ods “Kal r9 omepparl aov," ds éarw Xpiords. “He saith 
not, And to the seeds, as of many, but as of one, And to thy 
seed, which is Christ." The subject of Aye: to be supplied in 
thought is doubtless ò eds as implied in bro Tod Oeod (v.17). os 
indicates that the following expressions refer to the point of 
view of the speaker, ô eds, so that it is equivalent to “meaning 
this.” Cf. Th. s. v. 3. érí with the genitive in the sense “in re- 
spect to,” apparently occurs here only in N. T., but is found in 
classical writers. Cf. Th. s.v. AI. r. e. If these words are from 
the apostle it must be supposed that for the purpose of height- 
ening the impression of the dignity and inviolability of the 
covenant and suggesting the impossibility of its having already 
received its fulfilment before the law came in, he avails him- 
self of an unusual use of omeppa in the singular as meaning, or 
applied to, an individual descendant, and founds on this fact 
an argument for referring the O. T. passage to Christ; yet 
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probably to him not as an individual, but as the head of a 
spiritual race; cf. the use of Israel as meaning the race of Israel, 
Rom. 9*1 but especially 9!* and x Cor. 12%. This is, of 
course, not the meaning of the original passage referred to 
(Gen. 1315, or 177 or ®). But neither is there any other inter- 
pretation which will satisfy the requirements both of the Gen. 
passages and of the context here. The latter must, therefore, 
decide the apostle’s meaning; cf. on v.". It is not probable, 
indeed, that the apostle derived the meaning of the promise 
from the use of the singular awepuarı. He is well aware of 
the collective sense of the word oreppa in the Gen. passage (see 
v.3 and Rom. 4-12), He doubtless arrived at his thought, not 
by exegesis of scripture, but from an interpretation of history, 
and then availed himself of the singular noun to express his 
thought briefly. It should be observed that ds doriy X pu Tos 
is in any case an assertion of the apostle, for which he claims 
no evidence in O. T. beyond the fact that the promise refers 
to one person. On the possibility that the words ov Aéyes . . . 
Xpiords are the work of an early editor of the epistles of Paul, 
see end of detached note on Zrrépuari and Zardppacw, p. 509. 

17. rodro è Aéyo- "Now this I mean.” The function of 
this phrase is to take up for further argument or explanation 
a thought already expressed. Cf. 1 Cor. rand similar phrases 
in 1 Cor. 7? 10 16, The following phrase, dann» 
mpoxexupwueyny imo ToU 0eo0, shows that the reversion of 
thought here intended is to the uws ávOpdrrov xexvpwpnérny 
Gua jen» of v.5. V.1* is, therefore, parenthetical. 

Scabnnny mpoxexupwpevny tro ToU Oeod 0 perà TeTpaxdota 
wal tpidxovta ern Yeyovas vouos ovum áxvpoi, els TO xa- 
Tapyjoas thy &wayyelav. “A covenant previously estab- 
lished by God, the law which came four hundred and thirty 
years afterwards does not annul so as to make inoperative the 
promise.” The word &a@yen is itself ambiguous, meaning 
either (a) “covenant,” “agreement,” or (b) “will,” “testa- 
ment.” But the &aĝýæn here referred to is manifestly that 
spoken of in Gen., chap. 17, and this alike in the thought of the 
O. T. writer, of the Lxx translators, and of Paul was essentially 
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a covenant. Its fulfilment lay, indeed, in part in the distant 
future, pertaining even to generations yet unborn. In it God 
took the initiative, and it was primarily an expression of his 
grace and authority, not a bargain between equals. Yet none 
of these things contravene the character of a covenant, while 
its mutuality, its irrevocability (see v.'*), and the practical ex- 
clusion of the idea of the death of the testator, mark it as 
essentially a covenant and not a will. See on S:a@yen in v.'* 
and detached note on Ata@nxn, p. 502. The emphatic elements 
of the sentence on which the argument turns are the po- in 
mpoxexupwpévny, the phrase td rod Oeod, and werd. The 
major premise of the argument is in xexupwydvny Siabneny 
oes . . . emidvatdoceras of v.55; the minor premise is in 
the o werd . . . vouos of this verse, while 7rd Tod Oeod over 
against the &v@pdnrov of v. heightens the force of the argu- 
ment, giving it an a minori ad majus effect. Ifa covenant once 
in force can not be modified or annulled by any subsequent 
action, the covenant with Abraham can not be set aside by the 
subsequent law. If this is true of a man’s covenant, much 
more is it true of a covenant made by God with Abraham, 
since God must be more certainly true to his promises than 
man. Cf. Rom. 3‘. The apostle is especially fond of argu- 
ments of this type. See the several illustrations in Rom., 
chap. 5. 


The words elc Xgortóy after 6e06, found in the leading Western mss., 
and adopted by most Syrian authorities, are an interpretative addition, 
akin to and doubtless derived from v.1*. 

The verb xooxupóo occurs elsewhere only in much later writers (Eus. 
Prep. Evang. X 4, etc.). The xpo- is temporal, and in this context 
means ''before the law." On the use of 4(voua in the sense “to come," 
“to appear in history," see Mk. 1* Jn. 1^ !' x Jn. 2%. The perfect 
tense marks the coming of the law as something of which an existing 
result remains, in this case evidently the law itself. BMT 154. This 
phase of the meaning can not well be expressed in English. Cf. BMT 82. 

The number four hundred and thirty is evidently derived by the 
apostle from Exod. 12*5, where, though according to the Hebrew text, 
* the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt was four hundred 
and thirty years,” the Vatican ms. of the Lxx, with which agrees, 
also the Samaritan Pentateuch, reads: 4 3è xavo(xget; «Gv vlov 
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"IopahA fv xatýnyoav dv yf Alyórty xai iv yý Xav&av Ern rerpaxoclz 
cotdxovta xivre, but AF, perhaps also the second hand of B, omit 
axévte (so Tdf.), and A adds arol xal ot xatépes adtav. The expres- 
sion xai àv yj) Xavéav, for which there is no equivalent in Hebrew, 
evidently refers to the residence in Canaan previous to that in Egypt, 
so that the whole period covered is, roughly speaking, from Abraham 
to Moses. On the comparison between this datum and Gen. 15%, 
quoted in the speech of Stephen, cf. Alf. on Gal. ad loc. For the apos- 
tle's argument the length of the period has, of course, no significance, 
save that the longer the covenant had been in force, the more impres- 
sive is his statement. 

That ô vépog is the law promulgated by Moses, the participial phrase 
clearly shows; yet the presumption is that the apostle is still thinking 
of that law in the same light, or of the same aspect of it, as in 3" 
(g. 9.); and there is the less reason to depart from that presump- 
tion because it is the supreme place which Paul's opponents had given, 
in their doctrine of the basis of acceptance with God, to the legalistic 
element of the law that leads Paul to make the affirmation ox dxupot. 
The legalistic aspect is, therefore, though less in the foreground than 
in vv.1*. 1. 15, still present. See detached note on Néuoc, p. 457. 

'Axupóo, a late Greek word (1 Esd. 6%; Dion. Hal. Antig. 2. 72%; 
Mt. 15* Mk. 7" 4. Mac. 2! 518 744 175; Plut. Dio, 48°; Apoph. lacon. 3), 
signifying “to make invalid," whether by rescinding or by overriding, 
or otherwise (in Plut. Cic. 49°, apparently in a more material sense, “to 
destroy"), is here used in the first sense. Cf. ddetet, v.5; M. and M. 
Voc. on dxupbw and ddernaıs; and De.BS. p. 228, quoting from papyri 
the phrase el; á0écgotv xal dxógwctv. Paul would not have denied 
that in the thought and practice of men law had displaced the cove- 
nant, but that law legitimately did so (as a new law may specific- 
ally repeal previous legislation). «lc «6 with the infinitive expresses the 
measure of effect or conceived result of dxupot (BMT 411). xarapyia 
(of rare occurrence in Greek authors, in Lxx only 2 Esd. 4%. * 5565; 
in N. T. frequent in Paul, elsewhere only in Lk. 13’ Heb. 21) means “to 
make ineffective, inoperative” (a-epyov). thy éxayyeAlay signifies the 
same as al dxayyallar in v.!*, the singular here reflecting the substan- 
tial identity of the promises made on the several occasions, as the 
plural there recalls the various occasions and utterances. 


18. el yap èx vópov ý KAnpovoyla, oùréri ef drrayyellar 
* For if the inheritance is of law, it is no longer of promise.” 
As in v.8, the apostle excludes the possibility of a compromise 
between the two principles, and so justifies the use of the strong 
terms &á«vpoi and xaTapyjoa, I say “annul” and “make of 
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no account,” for if the law affects the promise at all, it annuls it. 
It can not be added to it; it destroys it. ‘The previous reference 
to the d:saOyen and the drayyeAla make it clear that ý «Anpo- 
youla—note the restrictive article—refers to the possession 
promised in the covenant (Gen. 13!5 157 175; cf. Rom. 4!* €), 
which was with Abraham and his seed. This promised posses- 
sion, while consisting materially in the promised land, was 
the expression of God's favour and blessing (cf., e. g., 2 Chron. 
6" Ps. Sol. 7? 9! 143, Óri 5j uépus xal 7 kXnpovouía tov cob 
doriy 'Iapasjj^, 17**), and the term easily becomes in the Chris- 
tian vocabulary a designation of the blessing of God which 
they shall obtain who through faith become acceptable to 
God (see Acts 20% 1 Cor. 6% 1% 15% Gal. 5%! Eph. 5° Col. 3%), of 
which blessing the Spirit, as the initial gift of the new life (v.?) 
is the earnest (2 Cor. 1% 5° Eph. 11 !4 430), and so the fulfilment 
of the promise (v.“). Such a spiritualised conception in general 
doubtless underlies the apostle’s use of it here. Cf. Rom. 4 
and the suggestion of v." above, that he thought of the promise 
to Abraham as a promise of the Spirit. But for the purposes 
of his argument at this point, the content of the «Anpovoula is 
not emphasised. It was whatever the covenant promised to 
Abraham and to his seed. His opponents would concede that 
this was a spiritual, not simply a material, blessing. 


KAnpovonla (xA$ooc, “a share," véuw, “to distribute”), found in 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and other classical writers, is in their writings 
usually a possession obtained by inheritance, but sometimes possession 
without the idea of inheritance (Aristot. Nic. Eth. 7. 14° [1153 b*]). 
In the papyri it is used either of one’s estate, which is to pass to one’s 
heirs, or of that which one receives by inheritance: Pap. Amh. II 72°. ®; 
BGU. I 19, II 3, 350 * *; Pap. Tebt. II 319% **, et freg. It occurs very 
often in the Lxx, in the great majority of cases as the translation of nbn. 
This Hebrew word, originally signifying “gift,” then “possession,” or 
“share,” often refers to the possession given to Israel in Canaan 
(Deut. 12° 19! Judg. 20* Isa. 581$ ı Chr. 161*:5; cf. Gen. 177 *, where, 
however, the Heb. has ^mw and the Lxx xavácyect); or to the share 
of a particular tribe (Josh. chap. 19); or to Israel, or the land of 
Israel, as the possession of God (Deut. 4: Ps. 78 [79]'). Sometimes it 
denotes an inheritance, usually, however, not in the sense of property 
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received by inheritance, but of property which is left by one at death, 
or which will by usage pass to one’s descendants (Num. 27?" 3674 *. 1), 
Rarely, if ever, does it refer to property transmitted by will; but see 
Job 429. xAnpovoulz in the Lxx has the same range of meaning. See 
also Sir. 4419» Ps. Sol. 7° 9° 14% * 15? 17%, In N. T., though always 
translated “inheritance” in E. V., only in Lk. 12" does it refer strictly 
to property received or transmitted by inheritance. In Mt. 21" 
Mk. 12' Lk. 20" Acts 7* Heb. 11* it means “property,” “possessions” 
in the material sense. In Acts 20% Eph. 1. 1¢ ss Col. 3* Heb. 95 
1 Pet. r‘, it is used figuratively of a spiritual blessing which men are 
to receive from God. It is in this sense of “promised possession” 
that it is doubtless to be taken here, consistently with the use of 
Sabhan in the sense of “covenant.” Nor is there anything in the 
usage of xAnpovoula to combat this sense of $:201jxv. 

The anarthrous nouns vénou and éxayyeAla¢c are both to be taken 
qualitatively: the actual things referred to are ò véuoc and 4 éxayyeAla 
(see on v.!'), but are by these phrases presented not individually as the 
law and the promise, but qualitatively as law and promise. The 
legalistic aspect of the law is a shade more in thought here than in v. ır. 
éx denotes source, specifically that on which something depends (Th. 
s. 9. II 6), and éx véuou is substantially equivalent to àv véup in v. u. 
obxétt is to be taken not temporally but logically, as in Rom. 7". * 11* 
(Gal. 2°, cited as an example of this usage by Grimm, is probably not 
such, but suggests how the logical use might grow out of the temporal). 
The conditional clause, as in chap. 2%, sets forth as a simple supposition 
what the apostle in fact regards as a condition contrary to fact. See 
BMT 243. 


TQ 68 "Aßpaau S?’ éra'yyeXías neydpıoras 6 Oeds. “but to 
Abraham God granted it by promise.” The implied object 
of the verb is evidently T?» «Anpovoniav. Kxeydpiotat empha- 
sises the gracious, uncommercial, character of the grant, and 
the perfect tense marks the grant as one still in force, thus 
recalling the argument of vv.!*!", The statement as a whole 
constitutes the minor premise of which the preceding sentence 
is the major premise. If the inheritance is by law, it is not. 
by promise; but it is by promise; therefore it is not by 
law. 


XaplLouar is used from Homer down in the general sense “to do 
something pleasant or agreeable” (to another), “to do one a favour”; 
in N. T. with the meanings (a) “to forgive" and (b) “to grant gra- 
ciously”’; cf. Rom. 8%, etc. 
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5. Answer to the objection that the preceding argument 
leaves the law without a reason for being (3*3). 


The apostle’s strong and repeated insistence on the inferiority 
of law to the promise, and its inability to justify, naturally 
raises the question, weighty for one who was not prepared to 
deny to the law all divine authority, What, then, is the law 
for? This Paul answers by ascribing to it the function of 
producing transgressions, denying to it power to give life, and 
making it simply temporary and preparatory to the gospel. 

WW hat then is the significance of the law? For the sake of the 
transgressions il was added, to continue until the seed should come 
lo whom the promise still in force was made, being enacted through 
the agency of angels in the hand of a mediator. ™But the medi- 
aior is not of one; but God is one. ™Is the law, then, contrary to 
the promises of God? By no means. For if there had been 
given a law that could give life, righteousness would indeed be by 
law. ™But the scripture shut up all things under sin that, on 
ground of faith in. Jesus Christ, the promise might be given to 
those who believe. 

19. rí o)v o vópos; “What then is the significance of the 
law?” A question obviously raised by the argument advanced 
in vv.isıs, which seemed to leave the law without function. 
6 vduos is, of course, the same law there spoken of; see on 
v. and on v.”. 

There is no perfectly decisive consideration to enable us to choose 
between the translations "why is” and “what is,” “what signifies.” 
Paul frequently uses ti adverbially (Rom. 37 14!* x Cor. 4! Gal. 5", 
etc.), yet never elsewhere in the phrase «( oöv. On the other hand, 
while «( odv elsewhere signifies “what then," not “why then" (Rom. 
3^ * 41 61.55, etc.), yet when the thought “what signifies" is to be 
expressed, the copula is usually inserted, not left to be supplied. See 
I Cor. 3*: tf oöv doxtv ' AxoA e; «(Sá éoxty IIaGAoo; Jn. 6*: taŭra d «t 
otv; but cf. other examples of a similar sense, without copula in 
Bernhardy, Syniax, p. 336. The difference of meaning is not great; the 
question, “Why the law?” is included in the more general question 
** What signifies the law, how is it with the law?" and this, as the con- 
text shows, is in any case the most prominent element of the thought 
in the apostle's mind. odv connects this question with what precedes, 
signifying “in view, then, of these statements." 
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Tv TapaBacewy ydpw mpoceréón, “For the sake of the 
transgressions it was added.” wposer@dn marks the law as 
supplementary, and hence subordinate to the covenant. The 
statement is not in contradiction with vv."*-, because the law 
in the apostle’s thought forms no part of the covenant, is a 
thing distinct from it, in no way modifying its provisions. It 
is the apparent contradiction that probably gave rise to the 
reading rén, which occurs in this v. in D*FG and other West- 
ern authorities. 

In itself xapıv may be either telic as in Tit. 15 4 Jude! Prov. 
17", perhaps also Eph. 3! 4, or causal as in Lk. 747 1 Jn. 3%; 
Clem. Hom. 11: Tv» mapartwpdTwv yapw % Tıuwpla &reras 
(cited by Ell. and Ltft). The context and Paul's usual con- 
ception of the functions of the law are both in favour of the 
telic force. For, since it is clearly the apostle's usual thought 
that where there is no law, though there may be sin, there is 
no transgression (mapaßascıs, see Rom. 4" 5%), his choice of the 
word mapaßacewv here must be taken to indicate that he is 
speaking not of that which is antecedent but of that which is 
subsequent to the coming of law. "The phrase is, therefore, by 
no means the equivalent of avapriav xdpır, and since the dis- 
tinguishing feature of mapaßacıs is that it is not simply the 
following of evil impulse, but violation of explicit law, it nat- 
urally suggests, as involved in the rapaßdoewv, the recognition 
of the sinfulness of the deeds, which otherwise might have 
passed without recognition. Nor can it be justly said that 
this interpretation involves the supplying of the phrase, **knowl- 
edge of” (cf. Sief. “so hätte doch Paulus, um verstanden zu 
werden, schreiben müssen THs éTmwyvóceus TOv mapaßacewr 
xapıv”’), but only the discovery in the expression T&v srapafd- 
ceo of its implicate, THS éemvyy@oeus Ts auaprlas. For the 
evidence that the latter was in Paul’s thought a function of 
the law and that he probably conceived of it as brought 
about through the conversion of sin into transgression, see 
Rom. 3” 4% 51% 14% 47-13, The article before rapaßaoewv is 
restrictive, but not retrospective. The thought probably is, 
“the transgressions which will thereby be produced.” 
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&ypis av €XOy Tò omeppa d ernyyeATat, “to continue until 
the seed should come to whom the promise still in force was 
made.” 76 omepua is, doubtless, to be taken in the same 
sense as in v.!%, viz., Christ, if v. ich is from Paul (cf. p. 182); 
otherwise as in v.¥, those who are Christ's. ém7ryyeATas, per- 
fect tense, referring to a past fact and its existing result, marks 
the promise as being still in force. The whole clause, aypis, 
etc., sets the limit to the period during which the law continues. 
Thus the covenant of promise is presented to the mind as of 
permanent validity, both beginning before and continuing 
through the period of the law and afterwards, the law on the 
other hand as temporary, added to the permanent covenant 
for a period limited in both directions. That the relation of 
men to God was different after the period of law was ended 
from what it had been under the law is implied in v.*. But 
that the promise with its principle of faith was in no way 
abrogated or suspended in or after the period of the law is the 
unequivocal affirmation of vv.'*!*, and clearly implied in the 
quotation in v." of Hab. 2‘, which the apostle doubtless as- 
cribed to this period. 

"Axos & is the reading of B33, 1912 Clem. Eus. All others apparently 
read &yptc 05. Both dxoi; dv and dyer od are current forms in the 
first century (M. and M. Voc. s. v.), but Paul elsewhere reads &xpı[<] ob 
(Rom. 11% ı Cor. 11% 15"). In Rom. 11* and x Cor. 15% mss. vary 
between yor and Axpıs before ob and in x Cor. 11° 15% a consider- 


able group add dv after oð, yet none apparently read äxoıs dv. It is 
improbable, therefore, that this reading is the work of the scribes. 


&araryels 8? aryydduw dv xepl nealrov “being enacted 
through the agency of angels in the hand of a mediator." 
The mediator is self-evidently Moses; the expression é» yeep 
is probably, as Sief. suggests, intended literally; see Exod. 
31% 32. Concerning the tradition that angels were concerned 
in the giving of the law, see Deut. 33? (Lxx not Heb.), éx det. 
auto) AyyeAcı per’ avro). Jos. Ant. 15. 136 (5°); Test. XII 
Pat. Dan. 6; Jub. 125; Heb. 2? Acts 7% * and Talmudic pas- 
sages cited by Dib.Gwt. p. 27. The intent of the whole phrase 
is to depreciate the law as not given directly by God. 


~ 
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On 8terkcow, with reference to the enactment of a law, cf. Hes. Of. 
276; Plato, Legg. XI 931 E. The participle is an aor. of identical actiou, 
describing one phase of the fact denoted by xpocetéOy (BMT 139f.). 
Mesttns, “ mediator," belongs to late Greek. Job 9%: et0« fjv ò uechrrg 
dw xal dXéyxwv xal diaxobwy dvd pécov dugottowy. Polyb. 28. 15 (17)*: 
&BobrAeto tods "Podlous xpoviEas pecttac dxodettat. Diod. Sic. 4. 54, 
totoy ykp wealtny yeyovéta tév SuoAoyedy. Cremer, s. v., and Riggen- 
bach, “ Der Begriff der Ata64jxn im Hebr&erbrief," in Theologische Studien 
Th. Zahn . . . dargebracht, p. 307, interpret the word in this passage and 
in Jos. Ans. 4. 133 (67)—see below—as meaning “surety,” “guarantor.” 
But while this meaning would give reasonable sense to the passages, 
there is nothing in the context to require it, and these passages can not, 
therefore, be regarded as vouchers for it. Philo De Somn. I 142 (22); 
Vita Mosis, III 163 (19): Mwuots . . . weattyg xal Badia . . . Ås- 
sumpt. Mos. 11 (quoted by Gelasius): xal xpoe8edoaté us (Moucip) ò 
sòs xpd xataBoAts xócuou elva( us tfj; Stabtxne adtod uecicwy. See 
Charles, Apoc. and Pseud., ad loc. (cf. 31): itaque excogitavis et invenit 
me, qui ab initio orbis terrarum preparatus sum, ul sim arbiter testamenti 
illius; Test. XII Pat. Dan. 6, pealenc Oeo xal dvOperxou (cf. Charles 
on Jub. 1°); Jos. Ant 4. 133 (67), tata Bè duvövres EXeyov xal Bedv 
peoltyy Gy brioxvouvro. Ant. 16. 24 (22). Pap. Gd. Cairo, p. 30: dav oot 
865p uscelcgy hety 86¢ (the passage is from the second century A. D. 
qpetv refers to two rival claimants for an estate between whom the ys- 
citys was to be arbiter). Plut. De Is. et Osir. 46: 8d xal M Opony II£goat 
tov uscícqy évouátoucty, See other reff. in Th. s. v. In N. T., besides 
the present passage, the word occurs in Heb. 8* qu 12% 1 Tim. 28, in all 
of which it is a title of Jesus, though in Heb. 8* there is also a sug- 
gestion of Moses as the mediator of the old covenant, meaning the law. 
20. o dé ueoírgs évós ovx got, o dé Geos els éoT(y, “But 
the mediator is not of one; but God is one.” This is a part of 
the argument in depreciation of the law as compared with the 
covenant of promise, reiterating in part what has already been 
said in v.9. The first clause is a general statement deduced 
from the very definition of a mediator. From the duality of the 
persons between whom the mediator acts and the fact that God 
is but one person, the inference intended to be drawn is that 
the law, being given through a mediator, came from God in- 
directly. That the promise came directly is not affirmed, but 
assumed to be in mind. To find here the thought that the 
law is conditional while the promise is unconditional, or a refer- 
ence to the unchangeableness of God, is to go beyond the 
implication of the words or the context. 
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For the interpretation of this perplexing verse, of which. according 
to Fricke, Das exegetische Problem Gal. 31°, Leipzig, 1879, about three 
hundred interpretations have been proposed, the following data seem 
determinative. 1. 6 yecltn¢ is in this clause generic, lit, “The 
mediator of one does not exist," or “the mediator is not [a mediator] 
of one.” To make it refer directly and exclusively to a specific medi- 
ator is to make the whole sentence simply assertion, lacking even the 
appearance of argument, and to render the second half of the sentence 
superfluous. It would, indeed, come to the same thing to make 
b usalıng refer to the mediator of v.!5, if the assertion of v.** be under- 
stood to be true of the mediator of v.!* because true of the mediator 
as such. But this is unnecessarily to complicate the thought. 2. 
This generic statement of v.?: ò 3è pecite dvds odx loty, is intended 
to be applied to Moses, the mediator, referred to in v.!*. To introduce 
the conception of some other mediator, as, e. g., Christ (Jerome Chrys. 
a al.), or the law itself (Holsten), is to exceed the indications of the con- 
text without warrant. 3. wéc must be taken as masculine, and, accord- 
ingly, as personal, the plurality affirmed in évd< oóx Forty referring to 
‘the contracting parties to a transaction effected through a mediator; 
no other interpretation is consistent with the use of «lc in the clause 
& Bè Beds elc doriv. 4. Fhe plurality affirmed in évd< odx is not a plu- 
rality of persons constituting one party to the transaction effected 
through a mediator, but a duality of parties: in other words, à softens 
évdg odx Eotrv affirms not that the party for whom the mediator acts 
must consist of a plurality of persons, but that there must be two 
parties to the transaction between whom the mediator acts as go- 
between. However attractive the interpretation which is built upon 
this. definition of pecltns as the single person acting as the representa- 
tive of a group, Paul being thus made to say that since a mediator can 
not be the representative of one, and God is one, Moses as mediator 
was not the representative of God, but of the angels (Vogel in Stud. 
#. Kril. 1865, pp. 524-38) or of the people (B. Weiss, Die paul. Briefe im 
berichtigten Text, ad loc.),it must be rejected on the clear evidence of usage 
(see the passages above): a pesitns by no means uniformly acted for a 
plurality of persons (constituting one party), but always, however, he 
may be thought of as specially representing the interests of one party, 
stood, as both the term itself and usage show, as the middleman between 
two parties, the latter consisting each of one person or of more, as 
the case might be. 5. à 3è Oed¢ el; dorlv is most naturally taken 
as the minor premise to à 88 pecitns dvds obx Eottv. The unexpressed 
but self-evident conclusion from these premises applied to the concrete 
case referred to in v.!* is that to the giving of the law, in which Moses 
was mediator, there was, besides God, a second party. This in itself 
‘serves to emphasise the statement of v.!*, that the law was given through 
a mediator and to intimate that the covenant, in which God acted 
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alone, without a mediator, is in this particular different from the law 
and superior to it.* So in the main, Fricke, op. cit. ‘The reasoning is 
not indeed characteristically Pauline; like that of v.!% it reads more 
like the gloss of a later commentator than a part of the original argu- 
ment; and such it quite possibly is. Yet we have no decisive proof 
that Paul himself could not have added such a rabbinic re-enforcement 
of his own argument. 

Ell.’s view, which while supplying “in the promise" makes the 
clause à 8% Bed; el; écciv, thus supplemented, a minor premise, the 
argument then running, A mediator is not of one party, but in the 
promise God is one; therefore, in the promise there is no mediator, 
only arrives by a laboured process at the point from which it started. 
Rendall's view, Expositor's Grk. Test.: The mediator, Moses, is not of 
one seed, but many (= the law was not like the promise for a single 
chosen family, but to many families of Abraham's children after the 
flesh), but God is nevertheless one (=the God of Sinai is one with 
the God of promise), is singularly regardless of the requirements alike 
of the language itself and of the context. 


21. 0 ody vduos xarà TOV Erayyelımv TOD leod; un vévoro. 
“Is the law, then, contrary to the promises of God? By no 
means.” The question is suggested by the whole argument 
from v., esp. v.!5 on, which obviously suggests an affirmative 
answer. That Paul returns a negative answer signifies, how- 
ever, not that he has forgotten and is now denying what he 
has up to this time affirmed, nor probably that he is using the 
word “law” in a different sense. It would, indeed, resolve the 
seeming contradiction and take the words in a sense not im- 
probable in itself to suppose that he here means the law simply 


* It comes to nearly the same result to take à 8è Oeds els doriv as referring directly to 
the promise, meaning, in effect: “But God, who gave the promise, is one, acted without a 
mediator’; in which fact the inferiority of the law to the promise is evident. So Left. But 
if this were the thought intended to be directly conveyed by this clause, it could hardly 
have failed to be expressed. It seems more reasonable to take the words à 62 @eds ele deri 
sacs Vip arr ha ero eo sae ee 
supplied is the conclusion which the expressed premises suppo 

ais Wetted Ge ic ck ae that on the 
supposition that é:a@jcyw is a covenant, Paul's argument in v.!? turns on the fact of tbe two 
parties to it, and thus that the law and the covenant are in that fact placed on the same 
basis. But this ignores the fact that the argument concerning the mediator is in reality to 
the effect that the mediator stands between the two parties, making a third, separsting ss 
well as joining them, while in the covenant, God, the one, comes into direct relation with 
man. Moreover if, as is probably the case, and as is indicated by his use of éwayyeA‘a for 
what he also calis the dca@jey, he shared the O. T. thought of the covenant as predomi- 
nantly one-sided, God taking the initiative, this fact would still furtber tend in his mind 
to depreciate the law as compared with the covenant. 
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as a historical fact. But it is more likely that as he means 
here by the promises those of the covenant (vv. 17. 18), so he 
uses law in the same sense as throughout the passage, and that 
he affirms that they are not in conflict (on ward, cf. chap. 51% ” 
2 Cor. 13° Rom. 8"), because they have distinct functions. 
Notice that it is this of which the next clause speaks. Paul 
admits, even affirms, that the law judges a man on a basis of 
works of law, and the promises on a basis of faith—in this they 
are different the one from the other, but he contends, as against 
his opponents who hold that men are actually justified by law, 
that the law, whose sentence is always one of condemnation, 
was not intended to express God's attitude towards men, is not 
the basis of God's actual judgment of men, but is a revelation 
of a man’s legal standing only. He will presently add that it 
is thus a means of bringing us to Christ (v.4). At present he 
is content to affirm that they are not in conflict, because they 
operate in different spheres. Thus one may rightly say that 
the courts are not in conflict with the pardoning power; for 
though one sentences and the other releases, each is operative 
in its own sphere, the one saying whether the accused is guilty, 
the other whether he shall be punished; or that a father who 
first ascertains by careful inquiry whether his child has dis- 
obeyed his commands, and pronounces him guilty, and then 
using this very sentence of guilty to bring him to repentance, 
and discovering that he is repentant assures him of forgiveness 
and fellowship, is in no conflict with himself. 


'T'o6 6205 is omitted by B d e Victorin. Ephrem. (?) Ambrst. only. 
Despite the intrinsic improbability of the reading toG 6«o0 (the sen- 
tence is equally clear, more terse, and more in Paul's usual style with- 
out the words), the evidence for the insertion of the words and the 
possibility that the omission by the few witnesses on this side is an 
accidental coincidence, is too strong to permit rejection of the words. 


el yap ¿dhn vóuos o Óvrdpevos Cworratioat, Svrws èx vóuov 
Ay 3» 5j Gucatoan ivy. “For if there had been given a law that 
could give life, righteousness would indeed be by law."  vópos, 
without the article, is a law, and undoubtedly, as the context 
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shows, a divine law, which the participial phrase ò Suvdyevos 
Cworojoat further describes as “a law that could give life.” 
The form of the sentence marks it as a supposition contrary to 
fact (BMT 248). Such a sentence is often used to prove the 
falsity of the hypothesis from the unreality of the apodosis. 
Cf. chap. 1? ı Cor. 2° 1 Jn. 2%, In this case the unreality of the 
apodosis, righteousness by law, is for the present assumed, to 
be proved later, in v.%. The fact thus established, that no law 
had been given that could give life, henc: that this was not 
the purpose of the law of Moses, is adduced as proof (ydp is 
argumentative) that uù *yévoiro is the right answer to the 
question just asked, 7. e., that the law is not against the prom- 
ises. The validity of this proof for its purpose lies in the 
implication, not that the two are in agreement, being of the 
same intent and significance, but that they are in separate 
realms, established for different purposes, hence not conflicting. 


"Ex vouou is attested by all authorities except B and Cyr., who read 
&v vóu; tv is attested by all authorities except FG 429, 206; & is read 
by ABC Cyr. before fv; by N33, 218, 1912, 436, 462 after fy; by 
429, 206 without fv; by Dbet «KLP al. pler. Chr. Thdrt. before éx vénou; 
it is omitted by D* 88, 442, 1952 al. Dam. and, together with $v, by 
FG. Alike external evidence and intrinsic and transcriptional prob- 
ability point to éx véuou Av fjv as the original reading. While 4% shows 
that Paul might omit dv, yet he more commonly inserts it, and when in- 
serting it, places it before the verb; cf. chap. 1!* 1 Cor. 2* 115. Out of this. 
reading arise in transcription that of M, etc., and that of the Syrian 
authorities KLP, etc., by transposition of &v; that of the Western 
authorities D *, etc., by the omission of & (cf. the evidence on 419; that 
of B Cyr. by the substitution for éx vöwou of the equally familiar 
£v vom; and that of FG 429, 206 by the accidental omission of fj», the 
two former from the Western reading, the two latter from the original 
reading. It will be observed that the insertion of &v in some position 
is attested by all non-Western authorities, and éx vóuou by all authori- 
ties except B Cyr. The assumption of £v vóu% as original (WH.), neces- 
sitating the derivation of the reading of AC from this original and then 
the derivation of all other variants from this secondary form, involves 
a genealogical relationship distinctly mare difficult than that above 
proposed, as well as the adoption of a sub-singular reading of B against 
all other pre-Syrian authorities. 

On an attributive with the article after an indefinite substantive, see 
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W. XX 4 (WM. p. 174); Rad. p. 93; Gild. Syn. p. 283; Rob. p. 777; 
BMT 424. Cf. chap. 1! 220 Acts 4, etc. 

Zwoxorée occurs in the Lxx in the sense, “to cause to live," “to 
give life: Neh. 9*: cà (Gebs) Quoxotet; ta rávta. 2 Kgs. 5’; “to save 
alive": Jdg. 211 Ps. 713. In N. T. it means “to cause to live,” “to 
germinate"' (of a seed): ı Cor. 1555; “io bring to life” (the dead): 
Rom. 8" 1 Cor. 15%; “to give spiritual life": Jn. 69 2 Cor. 3*. In 
the last passage it stands in antithesis to the death sentence of the 
law, and thus acquires a certain forensic sense. It is probable that 
this is the prominent c'ement in the thought of the word here; that it 
is, in fact, the causative of T&w as used in v.!* (see note on Ufcsrar 
there) and in effect means “to justify." That there is an associated 
idea of the ethical life which is imparted by the Spirit of God, as in 
21€ ç% (cf. 51%. 18) and Rom. 8*'5*, or of the eternal life after death, as in 
Rom. 81*. 1 (note esp. !), is not improbable. Ell. and Sief. make the 
reference exclusively to the latter, and interpret the argument as one 
from effect to cause: If there were a law that could give eternal life, 
then justífication, which is the condition precedent of such life, would 
beinlaw. This, also, is possible, but less probable than a more direct ref- 
erence to justification in Qwoxorfoor. éx vóuou (cf. textual note above), 
here as in v.!* (g. v.), expresses source—righteousness would have 
proceeded from law, had its origin in law. It is a qualitative phrase, 
but that which is referred to is the Mosaic law as a legalistic system. 
The emphasis of 4 8cxatocdvy is doubtless upon the forensic element in 
the meaning of the word (see detached note on Arxatoaévn VI B 2, 
and cf. esp. 2"). The article reflects the thought that there is but one 
way of acceptance with God, the sentence meaning not, “there would 
be a way of acceptance with God on a basis of legalism” (cf. 212), but 
* the way of acceptance would be,” etc. 


22. GAA cvvékXewev 7) ypabn rà mdyra trò ápapríav 
“But the scripture shut up all things under sin." àXXà marks 
the contrast between the unreal hypothesis of v. and the 
actual fact as here stated, which furnishes the proof that the 
apodosis of v.?!b, “righteousness would have been of law," and 
hence also the protasis, “if a law had been given that could 
give life," which that verse by its form implies to be contrary to 
fact, are actually such. That the proof is drawn from the O. T. 
law implies that the latter is the only law actually in question, 
or that if the O. T. law could not justify no law could. The 
scripture is probably Deut. 27™, referred to in v.%—a passage 
from the law, and cited here as embodying the verdict of the 
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law. The reference to v. and the context in general give to 
iro apaptlay the meaning “under condemnation of sin,” 
equivalent to Umo xarapa» in v.®. All this refers, it must be 
noted, not to God’s sentence against men, but to the verdict 
of law. Paul is still arguing that from law comes no righteous- 
ness, no justification; that for this one must come to God in 
faith. See the next clause. 


Zuvxielo is found in Greek writers from Herodotus down in various 
senses, but primarily with the meaning “to shut up,” “to confine,” 
either inceptive, “to put in confinement,” or continuative, “to hold 
confined.” So also in the Lxx, Ps. 30° (31°): où ouvixisıck< us elc 
Xelpas éy8p06. 77 (78); likewise in N. T., Lk. 5* Rom. 11%. 

In the usage of the N. T. writers in general and of Paul in particular 
the singular ypayh refers to a particular passage of the O. T. Note 
the expressions 4 yeah aim (Acts 8%), ètépa ypaph (Jn. 19") xácx 
yearh (2 Tim. 3!*), and the fact that elsewhere in the Pauline epistles 
the singular is uniformly accompanied by a quotation (chap. 3° 4% Rom. 
4° 9" io! 313). See also r Tim. 5'*. In 2 Tim. 3'*, zäoz yparh, a 
specific passage is, of course, out of the question. Deut. 27%, quoted 
in v.!e, and Ps. 143°, quoted in 2!*, would both be appropriate to the 
apostle’s purpose in this v., but the remoteness of the latter passage 
makes against its being the one here meant. A reference to a passage 
itself in the law is, moreover, more probable in view of the fact that 
it is the function of this law that is under discussion. 

Tà xdvta, equivalent to toc *&vcac in Rom. 11%, refers to all who 
were under à véuo¢ (v.%), $. e., the Jews, since At this point the ques- 
tion pertains simply to the function or reason for existence of the law. 
On the neuter used of persons, the rhetorical effect being somewhat to 
obliterate the thought of individuals and to present those referred to 
as a solidarity, see 1 Cor. 137 Col. 1** Eph. r:* Jn. 1718. 52d duagclav 
in Rom. 7: (cf. 61« 5) means “under the power of sin" and in Rom. 3° 
*sinful" (though some interpreters take it in the sense of “under 
condemnation”). But these single instances of the phrase in different 
specific senses are not sufficient to set aside the clear evidence of the 
context in favour of the meaning, “under condemnation for sin," 
which is in itself equally possible. 


iva 59) enanyyella èx miorews "Incod Xpwrrod 0005 rois 
alorevovowy, “that, on ground of faith in Jesus Christ, the prom- 
ise might be given to those who believe." This clause er- 


presses the purpose of the shutting up, referred to in the pre- 
ceding clause: a purpose which, as the mention of Jesus Christ 
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as the object of faith shows, is to be achieved not for each indi- 
vidual in the period of law as he learns the lesson that law 
teaches, but in the historic establishment of the new principle; 
and a purpose of God, as is shown by the fact that the result 
described is that which is achieved in the gospel, which is for 
Paul the gospel of God. But this, in turn, implies that the 
shutting up was itself an act of God, or, more exactly, that the 
declaration of the scripture expressed something which God 
desired men to learn from the experience under law. In other 
words, though to isolate the law and understand it as defining 
the way of salvation is wholly to misunderstand God’s attitude 
towards men, yet the law was given by God to accomplish a 
certain work preparatory to the giving of the gospel, viz., to 
demonstrate that men can not be justified on grounds of merit. 
Thus it is that Paul finds a way to reconcile his rejection of the 
legalism which he found in the law, with the divine origin of 
the law; instead of denying the latter, as Marcion later in effect 
did (Iren. Haer. 1. 27°). 


‘Hi éxayyedla is manifestly, as in vv." !*, the promise to Abraham, 
involved in the covenant, and, as in v.", is used by metonymy for the 
thing promised. See reff. there. Whether the reference is as in v.i 
specifically to the Spirit, or more generally to acceptance with God 
with all that this involves, is impossible to say with certainty. On 
ix xlotews cf. 21$, and notes and reff. there. It here expresses the 
ground on which the giving (8069) takes place. Inooũ Xptoroü is, as 
always after xlorıc, an objective genitive. See notes on ià zlorews 
Xoro “IycoG, 21°. totic xtoredovetv, a general present participle 
(BMT 123) with generic article—to believers—is the indirect object 
of 38005. It is necessary to complete the sense, though the thought 
has been in effect expressed by 4x xlotews. The repetition emphasises 
the fact that only through faith could the promise be fulfilled. 


6. Characterisation of the condition under law, and, in 
contrast with +t, the condition since faith came; 
then we were held in custody under law, now we 
are all sons of God, heirs of the promise (3%). 


In further confirmation of the temporariness of the law and 
the inferiority of the condition under it the apostle describes 
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the latter as one of custody, and that of a child under a 
pedagogue. Now, however, that that period is over and the 
full Christian experience of faith has come, we are no longer in 
subjection. Ye are sons of God, and all alike, without distinc- 
tion of race, status, or sex, one in Christ Jesus; but if in him, 
and his, then also seed of Abraham. Thus the argument 
returns to its starting point in v.”. 

But before the faith came, we were kept guarded under law, 
shut up for the obtaining of the faith that was to be revealed. So 
that the law has been for us a pedagogue to bring us to Christ, that 
we might be justified by faith. But the faith having come we are 
no longer under a pedagogue. For ye are all sons of God, through 
your faith, in Christ Jesus. *'For as many of you as were bap- 
tised unto Christ did put on Christ. "There is no Jew nor Greek, 
no slave nor free, no male and female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. ®And if ye are Christ's, then are ye seed of Abraham, 
heirs according to promise. 

23. mpo rod de érbeiy riv — urd vdnov —— 
“But before the faith came, we were kept guarded under law.” 
By 77v mwlorıv is meant not faith qualitatively; the article ex- 
cludes this; not generically; Paul could not speak of this as 
having recently come, since, as he has maintained, it was at 
least as old as Abraham; nor the faith in the sense “that which 
is believed” (cf. on 19); but the faith in Christ just spoken of 
in v.. That this was, in the apostle’s view, fundamentally 
alike in kind with the faith of Abraham is clear not chiefly 
from the use of the same word, but from the apostle's definite 
defence of the Christian faith on the ground that the principle 
was established in the case of Abraham. That it was specifi- 
cally different is indicated by the use of the definite article, the 
frequent addition of 'Iyeo0 Xpiorod, and by the assertion of 
this verse that the faith came at the end of the reign of the 
law. The phrase umd vópov is a qualitative phrase, “under 
law," but the law referred to is, of course, that spoken of in 
v.®, and this in turn the same as in v.” (g. v.). That the sub- 
jection referred to in this phrase was not absolute, exclud- 
ing the possibility or privilege of faith, or justification by it, 
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is shown by v.!!, and the argument of vv.!5f-. The law has a 
real function, but that function is not the displacement of faith. 
Cf. on v.i, That the apostle has so far modified his thought 
of that function since v.” as to be speaking here in éfpovpovueÜa 
of protection against transgressions is wholly improbable, for 
though $povpé» in itself may be used of a protective guarding 
(2 Cor. 11 Phil. 4? 1 Pet. 15, and examples in classical writers) 
yet the proximity of v. and the participle cvvXeidpevot 
compel us to understand it here of a restrictive guarding. 

cwkAeudpevo. els THY uéXXovaav mior àmoranvobivai. 
"shut up for the obtaining of the faith that was to be 
revealed." On the meaning of cuvadedpuevot, see GuvékXeter, 
v.. It is here a present participle of identical action, hence - 
used in its continuative sense, “to hold in confinement," as in 
Aristot. Part. Animal. II 9. 8 (654 b*): al cuvedreloucas mev- 
pai tò eTijÜos. The sense “having been put into confine- 
ment" would demand an aor. or perfect participle, the latter 
of which some mss., most of them late, have. "The participle 
uéXXovca», limiting wlorw, marks the latter as future from 
the point of view of the verb &bpovpouueda (BMT 142); the 
revelation is at the time of the writing already past. els may 
be either temporal, as in Phil. 1 215, or telic, “in order to 
produce, give, or obtain" (in this case the latter), as in 1 Cor. 
$* Rom. 3% Col. 1% Acts 2% 1 Pet. 1^ *, So Th. for this passage, 
interpreting it “that we might the more readily embrace the 
faith when its time should come." Of similar ambiguity and 
interestingly parallel to this passage is 1 Pet. 15, $povpovuévovs 
&à wloreus els owrnplav Erolunv arroxadupOynvar Ev Kapp éc- 
XáT (cf. vv.* *), which may mean “guarded until (we obtain) 
a salvation,” etc., or “that we may obtain.” The temporal 
meaning is the simpler, finding in the phrase less that is not 
certainly expressed by it, but in view of the fact that els with 
temporal force is usually followed by a term of time, and that 
the thought which the telic sense implies is expressed both in 
v.™ above and v.™ below, it is probably best to suppose it to 
be intended here also. On droxaXvbßnva:, see detached note, 
P. 433, and cf. esp. Rom. 1!” 8% 1 Cor. 2% Eph. 3° 1 Pet. 15. 
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24. Gore 0 vdpos mudarywyös jay yéyover els Xprordy, “So 
that the law has been for us a pedagogue to bring us to Christ.” 
ò vduos has the same significance as in v.?*, except that it is 
here definitely instead of qualitatively spoken of. A masda-yw- 
yós was a slave employed in Greek and Roman families to have 
general charge of a boy in the years from about six to sixteen, 
watching over his outward behaviour and attending him when- 
ever he went from home, as e. g. to school. See exx. below. 
By describing the law as having the functions of a maıda yuryos 
Paul emphasises both the inferiority of the condition of those 
under it, analogous to that of a child who has not yet arrived 
at the freedom of a mature person, and its temporariness (cf. 
v.) els Xpsotdy may be temporal (cf. on els ray . . . rari», 
v.%) or may be pregnantly used. For exx. of a somewhat 
similar though not identical pregnant force, see Rom. 8% *! 
Mt. 20! r Pet. 14, rd els Xprorov aÜsjuaro, In view of the 
fact that els temporal usually takes a temporal object, and of 
the final clause, tva . . . ÓuccueÜ pev, the pregnant use is 
here the more probable. Yet it does not follow, nor is it prob- 
able that it is to Christ as a teacher that men are thought of 
as coming; the functions of the mudaywyds were not so exclu- 
sively to take the boy to school as to suggest this, and the 
apostle's thought of Christ both in general and in this passage 
is not of him as a teacher but as one through faith in whom 
men were to be saved. Nor is the reference to the individual 
experience under law as bringing men individually to faith in 
Christ. For the context makes it clear that the apostle is speak- 
ing, rather, of the historic succession of one period of revela- 
tion upon another and the displacement of the law by Christ. 
See esp. vv.%*. 35» How the law accomplished its task is in 
no way intimated in this word or phrase, but appears in the 
final clause following, and the repeated intimations of the 
entire context. See esp. v.". Cf. Th. s. v. wasdayuryds, 


On the use of the word xadaywyös, see Hdt. 8%: E&Guvvoc, olxéryc 
Bè xal xadaywryds fjv «Ov GeprotoxnAdoc zaldwv. Eur. Ion, 725, & xpéofu 
zadayay” 'Epoex0énc xatpé¢ robnoü xot’ Evros, and esp. the following 
passage quoted by Ltít. ad loc. from Plato, Lysis, 208 C: ot abtbv dan 
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dipystv ceavro6, 9) 0688 robro Extcoéxouc! cot; Ile yåp, ipn, éartpéxovery; 
"AWW dozer tig cou; “Ode zadaywyös,ien. Mv odos Sy; “AAAS «t 
pov; tadtepds ye, len. "H dervöv, fv d’ iyá, dAaG0epoy Evta xd So0Aou 
Goxectar. ri 3d xov ad odros b raBaywyós cou doxet; “Aywy birrov, 
Ion, clc aBacxdAou. See also Xen. Laced. 31: Stay ye phy in xalBev els 
td petpaxiolcbar éxBatvact, tyyvexaita of uv Ao: zabous pay dxd zat- 
SaywyGy, zabovcı Bb xal drd d:acxdAwv, Epyouct Zè odBévec Ext abcóv, 
EIN’ abcovóuouc ápuiotv. Plut. Fab. 5*: ol tov ukv dáQtov axórtovteç xal 
norappovolytes ' AvviQou zardaywydv dxsx&Aouy. The word is frequent in 
Plutarch's Lsves. With the zadaywyia of Plut. Numa, 15: (cf. Ltft.) in 
the sense of ‘‘ moral education” this passage has little or no connection. 
For further treatment and references, see Becker, Charicles, E. T. 4th 
ed., pp. 226 f.; Becker and Marquardt, Rim. Alt. vol. I, pp. 114, 122, 164; 
Girard, L’ Education Athénionne, pp. 114 ff.; Cramer, De Educatione Pue- 
rorum apud Athenienses, Marburg, 1823. Harper's Dictionary of Clas- 
sscal Lit. and Antig., art. "Education"; HDB, art. “Schoolmaster”; 
further references to sources in L. & S. s. v. 


(ya. èx niorews Sicawepyer “that we might be justified 
by faith." The clause expresses the ultimate purpose of the 
law in its function as masdaywyds, as v. expresses the imme- 
diate intended result. The emphasis of the expression is on 
ducaswOapev, not on éx wlorews, as if there were different 
ways of justification, and the purpose of the law was that we 
might be justified in this rather than in some other way; for 
the apostle maintains that there is no other way. Cf. èx 
mlotews Xpicrov in 21%, which is similarly added for complete- 
ness, and with descriptive rather than restrictive force. On 
the meaning of é« miorews, cf. also on 2!® (pp. 121, 123), and 
on ĉwawhðpev see detached note on Alkavos, etc., p. 473. 

25. erGovens 9€ Ti wlotews ovndre imo masdsaywydv éoper. 
“But the faith having come we are no longer under a peda- 
gogue.” The article with wiorews is restrictive, and the refer- 
ence is as in v.” (g. v.) to the faith in Christ. ov«dr: is tem- 
poral, contrasting the two periods of time, with possibly a 
suggestion of consequence, the post hoc being also a propter hoc. 
Cf. on 34. The phrase vró masdaywydv is equivalent, as con- 
cerns the fact referred to, to U7ré vduov, the epithet being sub- 
stituted for the name; but conveys more clearly than bó voor 
the idea of subjection and inferior standing. The coming of 
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the faith is a historic event, identical with the giving of the 
gospel (see 4* 5 Rom. 17:17), not an experience of successive 
individuals. Cf. on v.%. How far this historic event was itself 
conditioned on personal experience, or how far it repeats itself 
in the experience of each believer is remote from the apostle's 
thought here. 

26. IIdvres yap viol eod darà Sia rs mliorews dy Xpwrro 
'Inco?. “For ye are all sons of God, through your faith, in 
Christ Jesus.” By the change from the first person of v.™, 
with its reference to the Jewish Christians, to the second person 
in this v. the apostle applies the thought of that v. directly to 
his readers. One must supply as the connecting thought to 
which Yap is, as often, directly related, some such phrase as, 
“And this applies to all of you." That 7rdvTes is emphatic is 
indicated by its position, but esp. by the continuation of the 
thought of universality in v.. It may then mean “all you 
Gentiles," so including the Galatians; or if, as is possible, there 
were some Jews in the Galatian churches, it may mean “all 
you Galatians," emphasising the fact that the statements of 
v. apply to all the Christians of Galatia, Gentiles as well as 
Jews. In either case viol 8eo0, a qualitative expression with- 
out the article, repeats and explicates the idea of oveére bà 
masaywYydv (cf. the use of various phrases for the related idea 
“sons of Abraham" in vv.” ?). The emphasis of the ex- 
pression is, therefore, upon “sons of God” as objects of God's 
favour, men in filial favour with God. See detached note on 
Titles and Predicates of Jesus, V, p. 404. Cf. 4* * for the 
expression of the thought that subjection to law and sonship 
to God are mutually exclusive. That é» Xpwrq "Incov does 
not limit wlorews is evident because Paul rarely employs & 
after 7rícTis (see, however, Col. 1* Eph. 1!9), and in this letter 
always uses the genitive (2!^ 3%), but especially because 
vv.#. * take up and dwell upon the fact that the Galatians are 
in Christ Jesus. And this fact in turn shows that, unless Paul 
shifts his thought of the meaning of év after he has used it 
before XpuwrQ Incod, it has here its metaphorical spatial 
sense, marking Christ as one in whom the believers live, with 
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whom they are in fellowship. This does not of necessity exclude 
the thought that Christ is the basis of their sonship to God, 
but makes this a secondary and suggested thought. For a 
similar instance of a phrase introduced by é standing after 
mistis but limiting an earlier element of the sentence, see 
é» ... alparı Rom. 3%, tis wlorews, standing then with- 
out limitation, the article may refer specifically to the Chris- 
tian type of faith, as in vv.2: 3, or to the faith of the Galatians, 
"meaning “your faith"; cf. 2 Cor. 1*. The latter is more prob- 
able because of the personal character of the statement as 
against the impersonal, historical, character of vv. *. 


On 685; without the article in utol 6«o0, see on chap. 4°. 


27. dco: yap els Xprorov €BanrlcOnre, Xpwrràv évedtcacbe: 
“For as many of you as were baptised unto Christ did put on 
Christ.” The fact that the verbs are in the second person, 
requires the insertion of the words “of you” into the transla- 
tion, though they are not in the Greek. But it must not be 
supposed that eos includes only a part of the dvres; for this 
would be itself in effect to contradict the preceding v. By 
€BarrrlaOnre the apostle undoubtedly refers to Christian bap- 
tism, immersion in water. See Th. s. v. II; Preusch. s. v.; 
M. and M. Voc. s. v. This is the uniform meaning and appli- 
cation of the term in Paul (1 Cor. 1!*!? 129 r5** Rom. 6°), with 
the single exception of 1 Cor. 10?, where he speaks of the bap- 
tism of the Israelites into Moses in the cloud and in the sea 
as a thing of similar character and significance with Christian 
baptism. Nowhere does he use the term in a figurative sense 
as in Mk. 1% 10%. » Jn. 1% Acts 1%, ele Xpiordy is probably 
to be taken here and in Rom. 6? in the sense “with reference to 
Christ" (on this use of els see Th. B II 2 a), and as equiva- 
lent to els Tò voua Xpiorod. See more fully in fine print 
below. “To put on Christ" is to become as Christ, to have 
his standing; in this context to become objects of the divine 
favour, sons of God, as he is the Son of God. Cf. 4^". By 
the whole sentence the apostle reminds his readers that they, 
who have been baptised, in confession of their acceptance of 
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Christ, already possess all that it is claimed that circumcision 
and works of law could give them, viz., the divine favour, a 
relation to God like that which Christ sustains to God. It is 
a substantiation (yap) of the assertion of v.™, that they are 
sons of God, drawn from an interpretation of the significance 
of their baptism. 


The idiom év8éec8at with a personal object is found in late Greek 
writers. Thus in Dion. Hal. Antig. 11. 5%, tov Tapröveov éxstvov dvdu- 
éuevor, “playing the part of that Tarquinius”; Libanius, Ep. 968 (350 
A. D.), digas tbv arparıirenv évéBu «by cogterhy: "He laid aside the char- 
acter of the soldier, and put on that of the sophist.” It occurs once in 
the Lxx with a somewhat different force: Isa. 491°: akveac abrods éx 
xbopoyv dvBÓcp, xal xeotOhosts adtods Gc xécpov, üc vouen, and several 
times in N. T.: Rom. 131: dAAd évdécac80 «bv xbprov "Incodv Xpeoréy. 
Col. 3°16, dxenBuckuevor thy xadarby dvOpexov cüv tale xockGscty abrol, 
xal évBuoduevor tay viov thy dvaxetvodusvey. Eph. 4%, &xo0écÓat . . . 
tov xadarby Avdpwrov .. . xal dvdboacher «bv xatybv AvOowxev. The 
related figure of clothing one’s self with strength, righteousness, glory, 
salvation, occurs frequently in O. T.: Prov. 31% Job 8® 29" 39!* Ps. 
92! 103 (104)! 131 (132) 1*. 18 Isa. sr? 52? 6r!* 1 Mac. 1%; and a sim- 
ilar figure with a variety of objective limitations in N. T.: Rom. 
137: dvduoausda «à xia coU gwrös. xı Cor. 15%: év8Gca08ar dpBapatay 
. . . &8bcacbat dOavac(av. 5%: év8entat dbavactay. Eph. 61: dvöß- 
cacde thy xavoxAlay tod Beou. 615, tyBuc&usvot «by Odpaxa ths Sexaroabyys. 
Col. 3: év3dcao8e . . . oxAkyyva olxttpuod. ı Th. 5%, év8ucdusvor Odpaxa 
axlovews xal &y&xvc. These passages show that the idiom conveyed no 
suggestion of putting on a mask, but referred to an act in which one 
entered into actual relations. Used with an impersonal object, it 
means “to acquire," “to make a part of one's character or possessions” 
(x Thes. 5* 1 Cor. 15%: * Rom. 13! Col. 31); with a personal object it 
signifies “to take on the character or standing" of the person referred 
to, “to become," or “to become as.” See Rom. 13* Col. 3!*; note 
in each case the adjacent example of the impersonal object and d. 
the exx. from Dion. Hal. (where the context makes it clear that «bv Tag. 
éx. dv3uépevor means “acting the part of Tarquinius," “standing in 
his shoes,") and Libanius. This meaning is appropriate to the present 
passage. The fact that the Galatians have put on Christ is cited as 
proof that they are sons of God as Christ is the Son of God. 

The preposition el; with Qaxc((» signifies (a) literally and spatially 
“into,” followed by the element into which one is plunged: Mk. 1°; d. 
re»; (b) “unto” in the telic sense, “in order to obtain”: Acts 2°; (c) 
followed by Evoua, “with respect to," specifically, ‘with mention of 
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confession of”: 1 Cor. 1%. 18 Mt. 281° Acts B1* 195; with similar force 
but without the use of voua: Acts 19%. It was formerly much dis- 
cussed whether here and in Rom. 6° the meaning is the same as in 
I Cor. 14 15, etc., or whether els signifies “into fellowship with,” Th. 
(of. Baxtlko, II b. aa) Ell., S. and H. on Rom., e£ al. hold; Sief. combines 
the two views. As between the two the former is to be preferred, for, 
though the conception of fellowship with Christ in his death is ex- 
pressed in the context of Rom. 6°, neither general usage of the phrase 
nor that passage in particular warrant interpreting fortis els as 
having other than its usual meaning, “to baptise with reference to.” 
But if this is the case with Rom. 6°, then usage brings to the present 
passage nò warrant for finding in it any other than the regular meaning 
of the phrase, and the context furnishing none, there is no ground for 
discovering it here. More recent discussion, however, has turned upon 
the question whether in both groups of passages (1 Cor. 11 u Acts 81¢ 
19’, as well as Rom. 6° and here) there is a reference to the use of the 
name in baptism with supposed magical effect, as in the mystery relig- 
ions. See Preusch. s. v. Baxti% and literature there referred to, esp. 
Heitmüller, Taufe und Abendmahl; also Lake, The Earlier Epistles of 
.St. Paul, pp. 383-391; Case, The Evolution of Early Christianity, pp. 
347 f. For the purposes of this commentary it must suffice to point 
out the following outstanding facts affecting the interpretation of 
Paul's thought: (a) The use of Bartllw el; «b Bvoux was in all prob- 
ability derived from the usage of the mystery religions, and to one 
familiar with that usage would suggest the ideas associated with such 
phraseology. (b) The apostle constantly lays emphasis on faith and 
the Spirit of God (see, e. g., 5% 1*. 1*. 1?) as the characteristic factors of 
the Christian experience. It would seem that if, denying all spiritual 
value to such a physical rite as circumcision, he ascribed effective force 
to baptism, his arguments should have turned, as they nowhere do, on 
the superiority of baptism to circumcision. (c) 1 Cor. ro‘! makes it 
probable that the Corinthians were putting upon their Christian bap- 
tism the interpretation suggested by the mystery religions, viz., that . 
it secured their salvation. Against this view Paul protests, using the 
case of the Israelites passing through the Red Sea, which he calls a 
baptism into Moses, to show that baptism without righteousness does 
not render one acceptable to God. This may, of course, signify only 
that he conceived that the effect of baptism was not necessarily per- 
manent, or that to baptism it is necessary to add a righteous life. But 
it is most naturally interpreted as a protest against precisely that doc- 
trine of the magical efficiency of physical rites which the mystery 
religions had made current. If this is the case and if the thought of 
the apostle here is consistent with that in 1 Cor. 10, the relation between 
the fact referred to in the relative clause and that of the principal 
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clause is not (as in 3’ Rom. 8") causal, but that of symbol and symbol- 
ised fact. The requirement of the passage that there shall be a natural 
connection of thought both between this v. and the preceding, and 
between the two clauses of this, is met by supposing (1) that the 
exceptional mention of baptism in this passage (as, e. g., instead of faith) 
was suggested by its relation as the initiatory Christian rite to circum- 
cision (cf. Col. 211. u) which the Galatians were being urged to accept, 
and (2) that there was something in the act of baptism as thought of 
by the apostle which suggested the figure of being clothed with Christ. 

. This may have been that in baptism one was, as it were, clothed with 
the water, or, possibly, that the initiate was accustomed to wear a 
special garment. To such a relation in thought between fact and out- 
ward symbol there can be, despite Lake’s statement that such a thought 
was almost unknown to the ancients, no serious objection in view of 
Gal. 23 Rom. 5% ı Cor. ıı®. If, indeed, the relation is causal, the 
apostle must have changed his conception of the matter between the 
writing of Gal. and x Cor., or he conceived of the rite as having no 
necessarily permanent effect and its value as conditioned upon the 
maintenance of a morally pure life. 


28. oùe év, ’Iovöaios ovdée "EAAnv, ovx évi SovrAos ovde 
ENevdepos, our ev apoev «al ÜrjAv “There is no Jew nor 
Greek, no slave nor free, no male and female.” Following the 
previous sentence without connective either causal or illative, 
these words do not demand to be closely joined in thought to 
any specific element of what immediately precedes. With the 
thought of the basis of acceptance with God in mind, expressed 
in v. in the form that through faith men become sons of God, 
and in v.?' in a different form, the sweep of his thought carries 
him beyond the strict limits of the question at issue in Galatia 
to affirm that all distinctions are abolished, and to present an 
inspiring picture of the world under one universal religion. 
év Xpuor@, expressed in the similar passage 5°, and implied in 
Col. 3", is doubtless to be mentally supplied here also. It is 
only in the religion of Christ that Paul conceives that men can 
thus be brought together. That he is speaking of these dis- 
tinctions from the point of view of religion is evident from the 
context in general, but especially from his inclusion of the 
ineradicable distinction of sex. The passage has nothing to do | 
directly with the merging of nationalities or the abolition of 
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slavery. Cf. 1 Cor. 717-4. Nor are the passages from ancient 
writers, quoted,.e. g., by Zahn ad loc. (p. 187), in which these 
distinctions are emphasised, directly antithetical to this affirma- 
tion of the apostle. Yet that the principle had its indirect 
social significance is shown in the implications of the Antioch 
incident 2!:-4, and in Phm. 15 !* Col. 41. 


On “EAA, meaning Gentile, not specifically Greek, see on 26 L4 
th 


not a contracted form of Éveott, but a lengthened form of év, évf 
recessive accent, but having the force of iveste or Évetot, as zap and 
ixl are used with the force of Exeott and xépectt, may, like the form 
Event itself, mean either “it is present,” “there is," or “it is possible." 
See W. § XIV 1 (older eds. 2); Bl.-D. 98; Hatzidakis, Einleitung in die 
neugriechische Grammatik, 207, and the examples of both meanings 
given in L. & S. Ltft., without assigning reasons, maintains that odx 
En must here negative “not the fact only but the possibility," and 
RV. adopts this interpretation in all the N. T. instances: Jas. 127 
1 Cor. 6° Col. 3", and the present passage. But in none of these pas- 
sages does the context demand this meaning, and in 1 Cor. 6° it is a dis- 
tinctly difficult meaning. In 4 Mac. 4” the meaning is clearly “it is 
possible," but in Sir. 37% as clearly “there is (in it)." It seems neces- 
sary therefore to make choice between the two meanings for the 
present passage solely by the context. And this favours the meaning 
“there is” (so Sief. Bous.) rather than “there can be.” There is 
nothing in the sentence to suggest that Paul has passed from the state- 
ment of fact to that of possibilities. On the other hand, it is apparently 
true that the word never quite loses the force derived from év as a 
preposition of place, and that one must mentally supply after it a 
prepositional phrase introduced by év, or the like: in this case not 
év duty, for which the context furnishes no basis, but év Xototó, as 
suggested by Xpıorbv éve8évacbe and 5°. 


wäytes yap ueis els doré dv XpurrQ ’Incov. “for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” These words confirm, by repeating 
it in another form, the thought of the preceding sentence. els 
may be taken distributively and qualitatively, or inclusively 
and numerically. In the former case the meaning is: once in 
Christ Jesus, whether you be Jew or Gentile, slave or master, 
man or woman, all these distinctions vanish (there is no respect 
of persons with God); it is as if it were always the same person 
reappearing before him. Cf. 1 Cor. 3°. In the latter case the 
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thought is that all those in Jesus Christ merge into one per- 
sonality. Cf. ı Cor. ro!” 121 # Rom. 12": Col. 31%, There is 
little ground for a choice between the two ideas. Both are 
equally Pauline and equally suitable to the immediate context. 
Only in the fact that the second interpretation furnishes a 
sort of middle term between the assertion of v.!% that Christ 
is the seed, and that of v.” that those who are Christ's are seed 
of Abraham is there a ground of preference for the second in- 
terpretation, and this only in case !® is from Paul. év Xpror@ 
'Inco? is doubtless to be understood substantially as in v.%, 
describing Jesus Christ as the one in whom they live, by whom 
their lives are controlled, with the added suggestion that by 
this fact their standing before God is also determined. 


ale dotè dv Xo 'Incoó: so N°BCDKLP al. pler. Syr. (psh.) Boh. (but 
some mss. omit ’Incou) Clem. Athan. Chrys. Euthal. Thdrt. al.; lv dort: FG 
33, def g Vg. Or. Athan Bas. al.; ¿stè Xptorou 'Incoü, omitting elc: NA, 
but A has év deleted after sté. N is thus a witness to ¿y X. I. as well as 
to the genitive. With practically all the witnesses, except A, attesting év X. 
I. against MA for the genitive there can be no doubt that the reading of the 
latter is derivative, due to assimilation to v.*. Before dort, elo is clearly the 
original reading, changed by Western authorities to ëy, as in 3'* &< is changed 
to 8 by a part of the Western documents. 


29. el Se Speis Xpiw rot, dpa ToU `A Bpap oméppa date, xa" 
ErayyeXlav kXnpovópoi, “And if ye are Christ's, then are 
ye seed of Abraham, heirs according to promise." is con- 
tinuative, the new sentence adding fresh inferences from what 
has already been said. The conditional clause, expressing in 
itself a simple supposition, refers, as is frequently the case, to 
something -assumed to be true. BMT 244. vueis b is 
assumed to have been previously affirmed or implied, and 
doubtless in els éy Xpror@ 'Inco or in dv Xpwro ’Inoov alone. 
Of these latter alternatives the second is more probable, since 
there is nothing to indicate that in this v. the apostle is intend- 
ing to carry forward the idea of the unity of believers in one 
body, or their equal standing before God. Had this been his 
purpose, he must have employed some such phraseology as 
that of 1 Cor. 12! 27, or Rom. 12°, e. g., els [or & copa] èv 
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Xpeor@, or TÒ epa Xpiorod. More probably, therefore, the 
genitive is. to be taken, as in 1 Cor. 39; cf. vv.” #2; also Rom. 
8% 9%, with its implication that those who have the spirit of 
Christ are pleasing to God, and Rom. 817. ®, with the sugges- 
tion that believers are sharers in the possessions of Christ, 
objects of God's love. In the words Tod ’ABpadp orrepua the 
apostle reverts abruptly to the thought first expressed in v.’ 
but repeated in variant phraseology in vv.* . The prize 
which the opponents of Paul had held before the eyes of the 
Galatians, and by which they hoped to persuade them to accept 
circumcision and become subjects of the law, was the privilege 
of becoming seed of Abraham, and so heirs of the promise to 
him and to his seed. This prize, the apostle now assures the 
Galatians, belongs to them by virtue of the fact that they are 
Christ's, as in v.” he had said it belongs to those who are of 
faith. In the phrase war’ évrayyeA/ay «Anpovduor both nouns 
are qualitative, but the substance of the thought recalls 
the previous mention of the promise and the inheritance in 
Vv.14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21,22, and emphasises the aspect of Abrahamic 
sonship that is important to the apostle’s present purpose. On 
the use of «Anpovonos, see detached note on Araĝý«ny, p. 503. 
The «Anpovouia is, doubtless, as in v.!* (g. v. and cf. v."), the 
blessing of justification. The absence of the article before 
orrépya. is significant. Paul does not say to his readers, “Ye 
are the seed of Abraham," as he might perhaps have done if, 
having written v.!%, he wished now to identify the followers 
of Christ with Christ as the seed of Abraham. Observe, also, 
that in the preceding clause he has not said, “ye are Christ,” 
but “ye are Christ's." Though the article before "ABpady is 
restrictive, as in Rom. 4", directing the thought to a preceding 
mention of him and probably to vv.?. * 164, yet omdppa, being 
without the article, is indefinite or qualitative. It may desig- 
nate its subject as included in the seed (as distinguished from 
constituting it, which would have required the article) or, like 
viol "ABpady in v.’, ascribe to them the standing and privilege 
of Abrahamic seed. Cf. ’Iovöaios Rom. 2%. 2, If we suppose 
that Paul wrote v.!€*, the reasoning is probably to this effect: 
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“Tf you belong to Christ, who is the seed of Abraham, you share 
his standing as such.” If v.!* is not from him the thought may 
be more akin to that of the passages cited above (x Cor. 31-8 
Rom. 817. 32); “If ye are Christ's then by virtue of that fact you 
are objects of God's approval," which for the purposes of argu- 
ment against his opponents he translates into “seed of Abra- 
ham," since in their vocabulary that phrase really means 
* acceptable to God." In either case the phrase “seed of Abra- 
ham" is a synonym for objects of God's approval; the occasion 
of its employment was its use by those whose views and argu- 
ments Paul is opposing; and the ground of its application to 
the Gentiles is in their relation to Christ. The matter of 
doubt is whether a previous designation of Christ as te seed 
of Abraham (v.!%) furnished the ground for applying the term 
qualitatively to those who being in Christ are Christ's, or the 
reasoning is independent of a previous application of the phrase 
to Christ. 


7. Continuation of the argument for the inferiority of 
the condition under law, with the use of the illus- 
tration of guardianship (417). 


Still pursuing his purpose of persuading the Galatians that 
they would lose, not gain, by putting themselves under the law, 
Paul compares the condition under law to that of an heir who 
is placed under a guardian for a period fixed by the father and 
in that time has no freedom of action, and describes it as a 
bondage under the elements of the world. Over against this 
he sets forth the condition into which they are brought by 
Christ as that of sons of God, living in filial and joyous fellow- 
ship with God. 

! Now I say, so long as the heir is a child, he differs in no way 
from a slave, though he is lord of all, *but is under guardians and 
stewards until the time set by the father. *So also we, when we 
were children, were enslaved under the elements of the world. ‘But 
when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his Son, born of 
woman, made. subject to law, ‘that he might deliver those that were 
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under law, that we might receive the adoption. And because ye 
are sons, God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, 
crying, Abba, Father. "So that thou ari no longer a slave but a 
son, and if son, then heir through God. 

1. Adyw 8é, 'ed Scov xpóvov ò KAmpovduos viprids doTw, 
ovdey caddpes DoUXov xúpios mdávrwv œv, 2. àAXÀ bro ene 
tpemous dori xal olxovdyous xpi TS mpodeonias Tod 
watpdés. “Now I say, so long as the heir is a child, he differs 
in no way from a slave, though he is lord of all, but is under 
guardians and stewards until the time set by the father.” 
Though the argument introduced in 3% was brought to a con- 
clusion in v.?? with a reversion to the thought of 37, the apostle 
now takes up again the thought of the inferiority of the con- 
dition under law (note the resumptive Aéyw &é; cf. on 3!” and 
51); availing himself of the familiar custom of guardianship 
and of current laws or usages concerning it, he compares the 
condition of those under law to that of an heir who in his youth 
and till a time appointed by his father, though prospective 
owner of the whole estate, is subject to guardians, and char- 
acterises it as practical slavery. The sting of the argument is 
in »ýmios, SovAos, and tard émirpómovs kal olxovdpous, which 
he employs to describe the condition of those under law; its 
persuasive element is in dypt...7atpds which suggests that the 
time of slavery has gone by, and men ought now to be free. 


The term xArpovéuos, “heir,” suggests that the illustration is taken 
from the law or custom of inheritance, the son inheriting from a de- 
ceased father (xatp$¢) under the will of the latter. Nor does this 
element of the illustration create serious incongruity between illus- 
tration and thing illustrated. For an illustration is not necessarily 
perfect at every point, and there is no decisive reason why the apostle 
should not illustrate the condition of the Jewish nation or of the human 
race in the period of law by that of a son who is under guardians await- 
ing an appointed time to take possession of the property left him by 
his father's will; the point of the illustration lying not in the condition 
of the father, but in the relation of the son to his guardians. But 
neither does xArpovöuos necessarily imply that in the illustration, still 
less in the thing illustrated, the father is dead in the period of the 
guardianship; since a guardianship may be created during the lifetime 
of the father, and the term xAnpovéy.o¢ may be used proleptically sim- 
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ply to describe the son as the one who is eventually to possess the 
property. Cf. xdpto¢ xdvtwy dv, and see detached note on Abtan, 
p. 496. 

Nirxtoc, properly “one without understanding," is used by Greek 
writers and in the Lxx both in this sense and with the meaning “child”; 
in N. T. apparently in the latter sense (1 Cor. 131 Eph. 4") with the 
added implication of immaturity, intellectual or moral. No instance 
has been pointed out of its use as a technical term for a minor, a child 
not possessed of manhood’s rights, but it is evidently this characteristic 
of a child that the apostle here has specially in mind. xépto¢ is used 
in the sense, rather infrequent in N. T., of “owner,” with the added 
idea of control. Cf. Mt. 20° 21*. The participle dv is, of course, con- 
cessive. See BMT 437.8. 

The phrase éxitpdxouc xal olxovéuouc has given rise to much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of the words and the law which the 
apostle has in mind. The difficulty, however, pertains not to extrpoxoc<. 
This is a frequent word for the guardian of a minor orphan. See Plato, 
Legg. VI 766 C: xal éàv dpgavav Exirpoxos teAeuthoy tes. Dem. 988°: 
zobrwv 'Aoílctatyuoc éx(tooxoc xal xydeudv dyéved’ bxxallaexa im. Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2°: Adyetar yap "AAncBiddyy, xplv eUxoaty éxàv elvat, TlepexAet 
éxitpbxyp wav Sve dautod zpoctärn Bè ths xbAsws ctorkde SeaAsyOhvar «eol 
vouwv. Arius Did. quoted in Mullach, Frag. Phil. Gr. II 87°: dxd 
<abıng Yody tfj; gtAoctopylac xal Bux0fjxac teAeuta&y wéAAoveas Star (Pecbar, 
xal cv Ext xuogopousdvay gpovrlLewv, dxırpörous dxodcxévrac xal xyðe- 
udvac, xal toic ptÀtátots zapatıdaukvous, xal xapaxaAoctveac éxrxoupely 
abtolc. olxovóuoc, on the other hand, usually denotes a slave acting as 
house-steward for his master, or an employed steward acting as agent for 
his principal, or a treasurer. See r Ki. 4* 18? 1 Esd. 4*' Lk. 12@ 16! 
Rom. 169. Paul also uses it in a figurative sense of those to whom the 
gospel is entrusted, 1 Cor. 4! *. There is no clear instance of its use 
with reference to one who has charge of the person or estate of a 
minor heir, and in particular no other instance of the use of the two 
terms éx{tpoxo¢ and olxovöuos together. 

Under Roman law indeed (of a period a little later than that of Paul 
—see Sief. ad loc., p. 234) the minor was under a tutor till his fourteenth 
year, and thereafter under a curator until his twenty-fifth year. But 
against the supposition that it was this usage that Paul had in mind is 
the fact that he adds xot tç xoosculac tod xatpés, whereas Roman 
law itself fixed the time during which the child was under the tutor 
and curator respectively. On «po0esulac, a frequent legal term, see 
Dem. 95215; Plato, Legg. XII 954 D,* etc. Cf. Job 28° Dan. 9** (Sym.). 
It is not found in Lxx and occurs here only in N. T. 

* Dem. 952%: Adße 5$ uoc kei rb» ric wpol'ecuías vóuov. Plato, Legg. XII gsa D: dà» 
83 nar’ oinías dv dove: Tá rus xpyra:, rpverg Thy wpoßeonuiay elvaı, dav di xar’ dypove dv 
agave: xdxryrat, Béxa irav, dày & dv dAAoöypig, row wavTds xpéveu, bray ávevpp vov, pye- 
piar elvas wpoßsepiar rijt dmAgpeus. 
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Ramsay holds that Paul refers to the law followed in Greco-Phrygian 
Cities, and cites the Syrian law book of the fifth century A. D., accord- 
ing to which the practice was the same as under the Roman law except 
that whereas under Roman law the father appointed only the tutor, 
and could not appoint the curator, under the Syrian law the father 
appointed both the éxftpoxo¢ who, like the Roman tutor, had charge 
of the child till he reached the age of fourteen, and the curator who 
had the management of the property till the son was twenty-five years 
old.* 

But aside from the fact that it is precarious to assume that the law 
found in a Syrian law book of the fifth century was in force in Phrygian 
cities in the first century, Ram. overlooks the fact that this usage is 
equally at variance with the language of Paul, who says nothing about 
who appoints the éx(teoxo¢ and olxovéue¢ but does indicate that the 
father fixes the time at which the son passes from under their control. 

In Greek, e. g., Athenian, law there was, so far as has been pointed 
out, no such distinction between tutor and curator or éx(vooxo; and 
olxovóuos. 

But the use of éx(vpoxoc xat xndeusv in Dem. 988* as a double 
title of one person (see the passage above) suggests that we should not 
seek to distinguish between the functions of the éx(tpoxo¢ and those 
of the olxovóuos, but regard oixovóuoc as Paul's synonym for x73endv 
and, like that word, a further description of the éx(xooxoc. Cf., also, 
Seneca, De Beneficits, Lib. IV, chap. XXVII, ad fin.: quomodo demen- 
tissime testabitur, qui tutorem filio reliquerit pupillorum spoliatorem: 
“As he makes a most mad will who leaves as tutor to his son one who 
has been a spoiler of orphans.” There remains, however, the difficulty 


“Bruno und Sachau, Syr.-rüm. Rechisbuch, Leipzig, 1880. In the following translation 
courteously made from the Syriac text for this work by Professor Martin Sprengling, 
Ph.D., of the University of Chicago, dwirpowos and curator, have been retained as they stand 
transliterated in the Syriac text. The Syriac terms have been rendered literally because the 
English has but one term covering the functions of both classes of officers, viz., "guardian," 
the use of which for both Syriac words would be confusing. “The law (vóuo«) is asked: 
Can minors make a will (&e£»j«as), and at what age can they do it? A girl up to twelve 
years is subject to the észcrposos, which, being translated, is the one in command, and can 
mot write a will (5«a85«»). But when she has passed twelve years, she passes from subordi- 
nation to the ¢r:rporos and comes to be under that of tbe curator, which, being translated, 
is examiner. And from the time when the girl is subject to the curator, she has authority 
to make a will (8a8j<y). Thus also a boy, until fourteen years, is under the authority ot 
the éwirpowos, and can not write a will ($«a6«»). But from fourteen years and upward he 
is under the authority of the curator and may write a will (&afsj«y), if he choose. But 
minors are under the authority of the curator up to twenty-five years; and from twenty-five 
years the boy is a perfect man and the girl a full woman. If a man die and leave children 
orphans, and make a will (S:afjay) and appoint therein an dwirpowos [or curator] for the 
orphans, they do not give security. 

* Those who by will (&«6:$xas) are appointed curators, the law (vóuos) provides that they 
shall not give security, because the owners of the property chose to establish them admin- 
istrators » 
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that we have no knowledge of a guardianship the period of which is 
fixed by the father. If, therefore, the apostle is speaking of inheri- 
tance of property from a deceased father, dying while the son is still a 
child, he must apparently be speaking in terms of some usage not 
otherwise definitely known to us. 

In view of this fact, recourse may be had to a guardianship estab- 
lished for special reasons during the lifetime of the father, such as is 
illustrated in the case of Antiochus Epiphanes and his son, Antiochus 
Eupator. In ri Mac. 3%. it is stated that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
being about to go on a military expedition into Persia, left Lysias ixt 
cGy «paYuÁtuy toi Bactldws . . . xxl Tpbgerv 'Avtloyov «bv ulby 
abrob Kec tol éxtetpépat abröv. In r Mac. 6" it is said that when 
Lysias knew that the king was dead he set up Antiochus, his son, to 
reign in his stead, whom he had brought up (étpepev). From these 
two passages it appears that Antiochus, the father, appointed Lysias 
to be steward of the affairs of the kingdom and guardian of his son 
until a specified time, in effect directing that such stewardship and 
guardianship terminate by the resumption of authority by the father 
on his return, or by succession of his son on the father's death. While, 
therefore, the precise terms used by Paul do not occur, equivalents of 
all three of them (éxícpoxoc, olxovéuos, zpoßeoulas coU xaærpéçş) are 
found in the passage in 1 Mac. ‘This equivalence is, moreover, some- 
what confirmed by certain passages in 2 Mac. In ro" it is stated that 
Antiochus Eupator, xapaAaQüwv «hv Basıielav, dvéderkev éxt tw xoaT- 
wsrwv Auolav, and thereafter, in 2 Mac. 1r! and 13* (cf. also 14°), 
Lysias is referred to as éxftpoxo¢ tod QacU éeoq xal xl «Gv parrudecur, 
“guardian of the king and chancellor or steward.” Thus the son, on 
acquiring his throne, re-established for himself the relation which his 
father had created, and the author of 2 Mac. employs to designate the 
office of Lysias éxitpoxo¢ xal éxl «àv xoavuérvov, which are evidently 
nearly or quite the equivalent of Paul's éx(cooxoc xal ofxovéuec. If 
it may be supposed that these passages were before the apostle’s mind, 
or that he had in mind such a case as that of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
his son, his language would become entirely clear, as referring to the 
case of a father who during his life placed his son for special reasons 
under the care of one who was at the same time éxftpoxo¢ and olxevép0¢ 
and who was to hold that office for a period the limit of which was 
indicated by the father. The two terms would not then designate dif- 
ferent persons, but two functions of one person, and the plural would 
be a qualitative plural. It is, perhaps, also in favour of this understand- 
ing of the passage that the situations compared are alike even in the 
fact that the father, corresponding to God, is still alive in the period of 
the stewardship. Yet reference to an ordinary guardianship of a 
minor orphan, in the terms of some existing legal usage not definitely 
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known to us, remains a possibility. Fortunately the application of 
the illustration to the condition of men under law is but little affected 
by any uncertainty respecting the source of the illustration. 


9. otros xai Nueis, bre Huey vým, ÚTÒ TA aTovyeia, TOD 
xócyov nueOa dedoviwmudro “So also we, when we were 
children, were enslaved under the elements of the world." 
quets is best understood as referring to Christians generally, 
the predicates of the sentence describing their pre-Christian 
condition. For, though the language of vv.?- is specially 
appropriate to Jewish Christians and was probably written 
with them specially in mind, as that in v.* was probably written 
with the Gentile Galatians especially in mind, yet the use of 
the same or the equivalent expressions with reference to those 
who are included under the first person, ġueîs, and those who 
are addressed (in the second person), together with the change 
in pronoun or the person of the verb when there is no antith- 
esis but, on the contrary, continuity of reference is required 
by the argument, shows that these grammatical changes do 
not mark a substantial change of persons denoted. Cf. 5jueis 
. . . SedovrAwpévos of v.* with oùkéri el Soddos of v.* (notice 
especially the implication of oùxér: that the persons addressed 
—the Galatians—had previously been in bondage), and observe 
that in v.* rods và vópov (third person) are evidently the same 
who constitute the subject of VroAdßwper, that in v.* uàv is 
used of those who are the subject of the verb éord, and that it 
is scarcely less clear from the nature of the argument that there 
is no real change of persons referred to (other than the change 
of emphasis above mentioned) in passing from v.* to v.*. A 
comparison of vmö Tà oTovyeta ToU kóa ov queba dedouAwudvor 
of this verse with más emotpépere malıy em TA... 0Toıyeia 
ols mdy üvoÜev Sovrevew Oddere of v.? points in the same 
direction, v.* clearly implying that the previous condition of 
the Galatians, as well as that to which they are now in danger 
of turning, was a bondage to the ororyeia, while v.* as dis- 
tinctly marks them as having previously been worshippers of 
idols, and 3!-* shows that they had come to faith in Christ not 
through judaism as proselytes, but directly from their worship 
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of idols. On the bearing of the phrase i7ré vduov on the inclu- 
siveness of NMeis, see on v.*. For a change of person similar 
to that which takes place in passing from v.* to v.8; cf. 3%% and 
notes there. Jews and Gentiles are therefore classed together 
as being before the coming of Christ in the childhood of the 
race, and in bondage, and the knowledge of religion which the 
Jews possessed in the law is classed with that which the Gentiles 
possessed without it under the common title, “the elements of 
the world,” rà orosyeia ToU xdopov, On the meaning of this 
phrase, see detached note, p. sıo. For a direct assertion of 
what is here implied as to the common standing of Jews and 
Gentiles as concerns possession of truth (but without reference 
to its inferiority to the Christian revelation), see Rom. 2" %, 


ND*FG. 33, 442, 463 read fusba Se8ouaA.; ABCD> * «KL. most cur- 
sives Clem. Chrys. Euthal. Thdrt. read pev. Despite the weightier ex- 
ternal evidence for fusv the strong improbability that for the common uey 
the unusual fjus0a would be substituted is decisive for the latter. 


4. Te de ABev TÒ TANpwua TOU ypdvou, cLamdorerev ó bes 
Tov vió» aurov, "yevóuevov Ex "yvvauxde, yevduevoy tard vopor, 
“But when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth his 
Son, born of woman, made subject to law." "That the time 
of all important events, and so pre-eminently that of the com- 
ing of the Christ, was fixed in the purpose of God, was prob- 
ably a common thought of early Christianity (Mk. r!* Jn. 2t 
4*: 99, etc. Acts 172° Eph. 1"; cf. Tob. 149). It was evidently 
shared by the apostle (Rom. 3?* 59. Whether he thought of 
the time as fixed by the necessity that certain things must 
first be accomplished, or that the world reach a certain condi- 
tion (cf. 2 Thes. 217), or as appointed to occur after the lapse 
of a certain definite period (cf. Dan. 9%.) is not here or else- 
where in the epistles clearly indicated. Cf. Bous. Rd. d. 
Jud.?, pp. 278 ff. That it was associated in his mind with 
the two ages (cf. on 1‘) is probable, yet the fulness of the time 
did not mark the beginning of the new age, since the former 
was past, the latter still future. The words étaméerenu» ò 
Geos Tov viöv avrov, though in themselves capable of refer- 
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ring to the sending of Jesus as God's Son out among men from 
the seclusion of his private life (cf. Acts 9'? 11? Jn. 1°) must 
yet, in view of the apostle's belief in the pre-existence of 
Jesus, as set forth in 1 Cor. 8° Phil. 2%: Col. 116. !*, and of the 
parallelism of v.*, be interpreted as having reference to the 
sending of the Son from his pre-existent state (Ev popoy Oeo, 
Phil. 2*) into the world. This is also confirmed by the two 
expressions that follow, both of which (see below) are evi- 
dently added to indicate the humiliation (cf. Phil. 2% *) to 
which the Son was in the sending forth subjected, the descent 
to the level of those whom he came to redeem. For if 
&ameoteiAev referred simply to a sending forth among men, 
as a prophet is sent forth under divine commission, these ex- 
presions would mark his condition previous to that sending 
forth, and there would be no suggestion of humiliation, but, 
rather, the contrary. Yet on the other hand, e£arreoreiNev 
need not, probably should not, be limited to the entrance into 
the world by and at birth, but should rather be understood 
as extending to, and including, the appearance of Jesus among 
men as one sent from God. On the expression rò» viöv avro, 
equivalent to Töv viò» Tov co), see detached note on Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, V D, p. 408, for discussion of the 
evidence that the phrase here refers to the pre-existent Son and 
that it has special reference to the Son as the object of 
divine love, in the enjoyment of filial fellowship with God. 
Cf. also vv. * 7. The phrase 'Yevduevov èk Yuvank can 
not be interpreted as excluding human paternity, as some 
interpreters, both ancient and modern, have maintained (cf. 
Sief. and Zahn ad loc.). See, e. g., Job 14!, Bporós yerynros 
yuvasxds. Mt. 11", dv yevynrots yuvascav, It could be rea- 
sonably supposed to imply birth from a virgin only in case it 
were otherwise established that the apostle knew and accepted 
the dogma or narrative that Jesus was so born, and not even 
then would it be certain that this phrase was intended to refer 
to this aspect of Jesus’ birth. But of such knowledge or 
acceptance the writings of the apostle give no hint. ‘yuvazkds 
is probably, like »éuov in the following phrase, not indefinite, 
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but qualitative, and the phrase is best translated “born of 
woman." On vo vópor, cf. 32. There is no occasion to take 
it here in any other sense than that which it has there, “under 
law as a system of legalism.” See note on 3%, It was from 
this subjection that Christ came to deliver men. See 5!* and 
cf. 513: 14, as showing that those who are in Christ still remain 
under law as an ethical principle. Cf. also 1 Cor. 9*9? Rom. 6% 15, 
In applying this phrase to Jesus the passage resembles Phil. 2*, 
but differs in that there it is to God and here to law that he is 
said to be subject. That Paul carried his conception of Jesus’ 
subjection to law to the point of supposing that he was in his 
own thinking a legalist is wholly improbable; the subjection to 
law was, doubtless, rather in the fact of his living under legal- 
istic judaism, obliged to keep its rules and conform to its usages. 
The motive for the insertion of the phrase is doubtless to em- 
phasise the cost at which the Son effected his redemptive work; 
cf. 2 Cor. 8*. | 


Td xXfpuua is evidently used in the active sense, “that which fills,” 
«o0 xoóvou being an objective genitive; the whole period which must 
elapse before the event being incomplete till its last increment is 
added, the last moment, which fills it, is called xAfpwya. It is, in the 
language of the illustration, 4 xpo8ecpla «o6 xacpóc (v.*). 

The words yevéuevoy bxb vóuov should probably be taken in the 
sense "made subject to law” rather than “born under law," for, 
though yevöuevov dx Tuvatxóg evidently refers to birth, that refer- 
ence is neither conveyed by, nor imparted to, the participle, but lies 
wholly in the limiting phrase. "This idea is, therefore, not of necessity 
carried over into the second phrase. Had the apostle desired to ex- 
press the idea “born” in both phrases, he could have done so un- 
ambiguously by the use of yewnfévta. Concerning the time of the 
subjection to law, whether at birth or subsequently, yevéuevoy says 
nothing decisive. Both participles are best understood as attributive 
participles used substantively (BMT 423) in apposition, therefore, 
with «bv ulbv adro, the omission of the article giving to each phrase a 
qualitative force which may be expressed in English by translating 
“his Son, one born of woman, one made subject to law.” The employ- 
ment of the aorist presents the birth and the subjection to law as in 
each case a simple fact, and leaves the temporal relation to é&axéorvetAev 
to be inferred solely from the nature of the facts referred to (BMT 142, 
143). The thought is not very different if the participles be taken as 
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adverbial participles of attendant circumstances (BMT 449, 450). 
But the phrases are best accounted for as intended not so much to 
express the accompaniments of the sending as directly to characterise 
the Son, describing the relation to humanity and the law in which he 
performed his mission. ' 


b. (ya. rovs imò vduov é£a'yopdon, “that he might deliver 
those that were under law.” The phrase td vópov is, doubt-. 
less, to be taken in the same sense as in v.* and 3%, viz.: “under 
law” legalistically understood. But while in those cases the 
context shows that the law actually referred to is the O. T. 
law, the context here (see above on the inclusiveness of nueis 
in v.è and note the second person in v.’, with its unambiguous 
inclusion of the Galatian Gentiles) implies that ToUe bó vouov 
indudes both Jews and Gentiles. That Paul conceived the 
Gentiles to possess a law, and that of divine origin, appears 
from Rom. 21. !5 (cf. 11%. 20); and though the phrase ro vouov 
is usually employed with reference to the legalism that grew 
up on Jewish soil, yet that Paul was aware that the law whose 
, work is written in the heart might also be externalised and 
made legalistic is intrinsically probable and is confirmed by 
I Cor. 9%, where Tots wird vduov, standing as a middle term 
between 'lou$a(o and Tois àvóuow, seems to designate 
those, whether Jew or Gentile, who were living under a system 
of legalism. On the use of &&ayopalw, see on 3", p. 168. That 
the deliverance referred to is from the law, is implied in 70s 
urd vóuov and the absence of any other phrase to suggest 
another enslaving power. That it is from subjection to law, 
i. e., (a) from the obligation to obey legal ordinances, and (b) 
from the conception of God which legalism implies, is shown 
as respects the former (a) by v.!° and 5!-*, and as respects the 
latter (b) by the following clause and vv.* 7. The whole clause 
expresses the purpose not of the participle Yevdkevov only 
and probably not of d£ameoreıAev only, but of the whole 
assertion é£améoTeiMe», with its modifiers, wherein is implied 
that his human birth and subjection to law were contributory 
to the achievement of the redemption. 
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And this in turn conveys an intimation that Paul already had a 
thought akin to that expressed in Heb. 57-* with reference to the 
relation between the limitations of the earthly life of Jesus and his 
redemptive work. Yet how he conceived that the deliverance was ac- 

` complished, whether as in zu through his death, or through his life ex- 
perience reaching its climax in his death (cf. Phil. 27. $), this verse in 
no way decides. That the apostle conceived that Jesus himself had 
passed through an experience like that of Paul, referred to by him in 
219, in that he also had discovered that one does not come into the 
enjoyment of a filial relation to God through obedience to statutes, 
and that this was embodied in the teaching of Jesus, is not in itself 
improbable, but is not intimated either here or elsewhere in his letters. 


tva, rH viobeclay àmordßwnev. “that we might receive the 
adoption.” ^ vlofecí(a, found in inscriptions in the phrase 
kaf vioderlav and rarely in Greek literature (Diog. Laert. 
IV 9 (53), veavíokov twv vioderlas moeiodas), does not 
occur in the Lxx and appears in N. T. only in the Pauline 
epistles. In Rom. 9* it denotes the choice of Israel to be sons 
of God (d. Exod. 4* Deut. 14^ * Hos. ıı!). In Rom. 8% 3 
they are said to be vio? deoü who are led by God's Spirit, and 
it is added: “For ye have not received a spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but ye have received a spirit of adoption (wveüpa 
vioderlas) whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” In Rom. 8 
ý viodecla is defined as consisting in the redemption of the 
body, doubtless because in Paul's thought only through the 
resurrection and the clothing of the spirit in the spiritual body 
does man enter into the fulness of fellowship with God (d. 
I Cor. 15% 1. “), In Eph. ı° adoption is spoken of as that 
which men are foreordained of God to obtain through Jesus 
Christ. 5j vloÜec(a is, therefore, for Paul, God's reception of 
men into the relation to him of sons, objects of his love and 
enjoying his fellowship, the ultimate issue of which is the 
future life wherein they are reclothed with a spiritual body; 
but the word may be used of different stages and aspects of 
this one inclusive experience. The article Trj» is, doubtless, 
restrictive, pointing to the thought of vv.! * that at the time 
appointed of the father the child is released from subjection to 
tutors and governors, and comes into direct relation to the 
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father as a mature son—an intimation more fully developed 
in v.*. 

The meaning “sonship” would satisfy most of the passages in which 
uloßesta occurs, but there is no occasion to depart from the etymologi- 
cal sense, “installation as a son.” This does not, however, justify 
reading back into v.! the idea of adoption, and from this again carrying 
it back through xAnpovöpos into the dabhxy of 3", for Paul is not 
careful to maintain the consistency of his illustrations. He employs 
here his usual term because he is speaking of the establishment of 
those who have previously not had the privileges of a son in the full 
enjoyment of them. 

Whether Twa . . . droidß. expresses the purpose of é&ayopdon, or, 
co-ordinately with that clause, expresses the purpose of éfaxéovet\av 
is impossible to say with certainty; nor is the distinction important. 


6. “Or: é ore viol, camdcretrev o Geis rò Tvebpa Tov 
viov avrov els Tas xapdias ?ju&v, “And because ye are sons, 
God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts.” The 
clause Te . . . viol is naturally interpreted as causal, giving 
the reason in the divine mind for the act éfamrdore:rev ... 
j&v, there being no verb of saying or the like for it to depend 
upon as an object clause. Nor is there any sufficient reason 
for departing from this obvious interpretation. It follows, 
however, that the sonship here spoken of being antecedent to 
and the ground of the bestowal of the Spirit is not the full, 
achieved fact, nor the consciousness of a filial relation, but the 
first and objective stage which the preceding context has em- 
phasised, viz.: release from bondage to law, figuratively de- 
scribed as a pedagogue or guardians and stewards. It is in- 
volved in this relation of sonship and the possession of the 
Spirit that from the consciousness of the latter one may infer 
the former, and it is doubtless to induce the Galatians to draw 
this inference from their consciousness of possessing the Spirit 
(d. 3*-*) that this sentence was written. But the direct affir- 
mation of the sentence is that the sonship is the cause of the 
experience of the Spirit. 


To take &: as meaning “that,” making &: . . . utol the propo- 
sition to be established, and then to supply after it “is proved by the 
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fact” (Philippi, following ancient interpreters), or to take Sct in the 
sense of quod, “as respects the fact that” (Wies.), introduces unwar- 
ranted complication into a sentence which is on its face complete and 
simple. That in Rom. 8:* * sonship is apparently proved by posses- 
sion of the Spirit does not forbid our interpreting this passage as mak- 
ing the sonship the ground of the bestowal of the Spirit; for not only 
is the language of Rom. 814. !5 open to interpretation as an argument 
from effect to cause, in which case there also adoption precedes possession 
of the Spirit, but if tbe reverse is true there, antecedence of sonship to the 
bestowal of the Spirit, clearly indicated in this passage, is explicable 
by the fact that ulofecía (see on v.*) is used by the apostle of different 
stages of the process by which men come to the full possession of the 
relationship of sons to God, and that the context implies that it is the 
first and objective stage of which he is here speaking. 

Precisely the phrase «b xveüux «o0 ulo0 adtoG does not occur else- 
where in N. T., but in Phil. 1!* Paul uses «b xveüua "Inood Xotocoó 
and in Rom. 8% zysüua Xprorod (cf. also 2 Cor. 3! Acts 16! x Pet. 1" 
Heb. 9" Rev. 19!). Particularly instructive is Rom. 8* 1°, where (a) 
xveDpa Öso év utv, (b) xveiua XouwtoU Eyer, and (c) Xprotdc év 
duty all express the same fact of experience. It is manifestly also the 
same experience for which Paul employs in Gal. 2% the phrase Gj & 
iuot Xptotóçs and in 5 Causey xvedyore. Historically speaking, the 
sending of the Son and the sending of the Spirit are distinguished in 
early Christian thought, most markedly so in the fourth gospel (Jn. 31" 
7** 167; but note also that the coming of the Spirit is practically iden- 
tified with the return of the Son), but also in Paul (cf. the é&axéore:Aev 
of v.* with the same verb in this v.). The two terminologies, that of 
the Christ and that of the Spirit, have also a different origin, both, 
indeed, having their roots largely in O. T., but being there and in later 
Jewish thought quite distinct. But in the experience of the early 
Christians the Christ who by his resurrection had become a spirit 
active in their lives, and the Spirit of God similarly active, could not 
be distinguished. Cf. Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesk, p. 189. Pre- 
cisely to what extent this experiential identification of the heavenly 
Christ and the Spirit of God has caused a numerical identification of 
them as personalities is difficult to say. Apparently the apostle Paul, 
while clearly distinguishing Christ from God the Father (see 1 Cor. 8* 
Phil. 2**, etc.) and less sharply distinguishing the Spirit from God 
(Rom. 5° 87. *. *. 14, 38), is not careful to distinguish the Spirit and Christ, 
yet never explicitly identifies them. Cf. Wood, The Spirit of God im 
Biblical Literature, pp. 229-231. The choice of «b xveüua tod ulod 
advo for this passage in preference to any of its equivalents is due, on 
the one side to the necessity of distinguishing the fact referred to from 
the historic coming of the Christ (4°), which excludes «bv uldv adted 
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and Xoprerév, and on the other to the desire to connect this experience 
closely with the gift of Christ, which excludes «b xveüua or «b xveGpa 
«o0 beo. 

On el, tac xapdlas uav, added to emphasise the transition from 
the objective sonship to the subjective experience, see Rom. 5* x Cor. 
23:3 Eph. 317. It is in the heart, as the seat of intellectual and spiritual 
life in general (z Cor. 2° Rom. 9? 101, etc.) and in particular of the moral 
and spiritual life (2 Cor. 4° Rom. 1. ™), that the Spirit of God operates. 
The use of the expression here shows that é&axéoretAev refers (not as 
the same word in v.‘ does) to a single historic fact (the day of Pente- 
cost, e. g.), but to the successive bestowals of the Spirit on individuals 
(cf. 3°), the aor. being, therefore, a collective historical aor. (BMT 39). 
On the translation of an aor. in such a case, see BMT 46,52. On fév, 
undoubtedly to be preferred to bu», a Western and Syrian reading, see 


on v.*. 


xpátov "ABBa o warnp. “crying, Abba, Father.” The rec- 
ognition of God as Father is the distinguishing mark of the 
filial spirit. The participle xpdfov agreeing with mveüpa as- 
cribes the cry to the Spirit of God’s Son; yet it is undoubtedly 
the apostle’s thought that it is the expression of the believer’s 
attitude also. For the Spirit that dwells in us dominates our 
lives. See chap. 2% 5%, and cf. Rom. 8: &Aaßere mveðpa 
vlofea(as, dv È xpdtouev 'ABBd o marnp. The use of xpafov, 
usually employed of a loud or earnest cry (Mt. 9? Acts 14! 
Rom. 9?') or of a public announcement (Jn. 7?% 37), in the Lxx 
often of prayer addressed to God (Ps. 3° 107"), emphasises the 
earnestness and intensity of the utterance of the Spirit within 
us. Though the word xpdtov itself conveys no suggestion of 
joy, it can hardly be doubted that the intensity which the word 
reflects is in this case to be conceived of as the intensity of joy. 
Though to be free from law is to obtain adoption, sonship in 
its full realisation is more than mere freedom from law. The 
significance of such freedom lies, indeed, precisely in the fact 
that it makes it possible that a truly filial relation and attitude 
of man to God shall displace the legal relation that law creates, 
that instead of our looking upon God as lawgiver in the spirit 
of bondage and fear (Rom. 81%) he becomes to us Father with 
whom we live in fellowship as his sons. See detached note on 
Ilarnp as applied to God, p. 391. 


` 
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‘O xathp, Greek equivalent of the Aramaic 'AgQ&, xan, is a nomi- 
native form with vocative force. Cf. Rom. 85 Mk. 14* Mt. 11° Jn. 
20; Bl. D. 147.3. The repetition of the idea in Aramaic and Greek 
form gives added solemnity to the expression, and doubtless reflects a 
more or less common usage of the early church (see Mk. 14% Rom. 8»). 
On the origin of this usage, see Th. s. v. ’ABB&, Ltft. ad loc., Sief. ad loc. 
It is quite likely that the use of the Aramaic word was derived from 
Jesus, being taken up into the vocabulary of Greek-speaking Christians 
through the medium of those who, knowing both Aramaic and Greek, 
in reporting in Greek the words of Jesus used this word with a sort of 
affectionate fondness for the very term that Jesus himself had used to 
express an idea of capital importance in his teaching. This is more 
probable than that it was taken over into the Christian vocabulary 
from that of the Jewish synagogue in which the idea of God as Father 
had so much less prominent place than in the thought and teaching of 
Jesus. See Bous. Re. d. Jud. pp. 432-3, 434; Dal. WJ. p. 192. 
The attachment of the Greek translation 8 zerhp to the Aramaic word 
would naturally take place on the passage of the term into Greek- 


speaking circles. 


7, Gore ovxérs el SovAos GANA vids: “So that thou art no 
longer a slave, but a son.” In the possession of the Spirit 
of God’s Son, assumed to be known as a fact of the experience 
of the readers (cf. 37), the apostle finds confirmation of the 
éorè viol of v.*, as there the sonship is said to be the ground 
for the bestowal of the Spirit. That the emphasis of sonship 
is still upon the fact of freedom from bondage to law is shown 
in the insertion of the negative ouxerı 8o0Xos, and that those 
addressed were formerly in this bondage is implied in oùxére. 
The change from plural to singular has the effect of bringing 
the matter home to each individual reader; the persons desig- 
nated remaining, of course, unchanged. Cf. 6!, and for classical 
examples, see Kühner-Gerth, 371.5, b. 

el 8é ulds, xai KAnpovduos da Oeo, “and if son, then heir 
through God." That here as throughout the passage vios 
means vlös Geov needs no specific proof; it is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the expression Tov viov avrod in vv. * *, and the rela- 
tion of this expression to vies. This obviously suggests that 
KAnpovduos means KAnpovduos Geov. Cf. Rom. 817: el de Téxva, 
Kal KAnpovdnor: KAnpovonoı pév Óeo0, auvKAnpovduos 66 X puro. 
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To this conception the phrase &à Oeo adds the thought, _ 
“made so by God," thus equivalent to xarà 0éAnua beo; cf. 
3%, KAnpovduos kar’ erayyelav. The purpose of the addition 
is perhaps to remind the Galatians that their position as heirs 
is due to divine grace, not one of right or desert, but more 
probably to emphasise the certainty of their possession of it. 
The absence of the article before deod makes the noun not 
indefinite but qualitative, emphasising the divineness of the 
one through whom they were made heir. Cf. on dedv,v.”. The 
reversion to the thought of the xAnpovoyla expressed in 31% 3 
shows that the apostle has not lost sight of his main purpose 
throughout this and the preceding chapter, viz., to convince 
the Galatians that it was not through law but through the 
retention of their freedom from it that they could obtain the 
blessings promised to the sons of Abraham, which the judaisers 
had held before their eyes as a prize greatly to be desired but 
obtainable only through circumcision. The appeal of the apos- 
tle is to retain the status they already possess. Cf. v.6, “ye 
are sons," and v.*, “how turn ye back?" That he should not 
here employ the term viol 'Afpady, as in 3’, but xAnpovdpot, as 
in 3%, is natural, not only because kXypovópo, more distinctly 
suggests the idea of the blessing to be received, but also because 
after ulo¢, meaning sons of God, sons of Abraham would have 
the effect of an anticlimax. xAnpovduoı should, therefore, be 
taken here in the sense, heirs of God, and as such recipients 
of the blessing promised to Abraham's seed; this blessing has 
already been defined as justification; acceptance with God, 
possession of the Spirit. Cf. 37-1. It is, moreover, as present 
possessors of the xXgpovopía that they are kAnpovduo. That 
other blessings are in store for them is undoubtedly a Pauline 
thought (Rom. 5"! 817-2), and that the conception of the 
KAnpovdpos easily lends itself to the presentation of this phase 
of the matter, that which has been received being thought of 
as simply the earnest and first-fruit of the full blessing (see 
Rom. 817-# Eph. 1) is also true. But the Galatians already 
possess the promised Spirit, and the emphasis in this context is 
upon that which is already possessed, with no clear indication 
that the thought goes beyond that. 


x 
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Against the supposition—at first sight most natural—that the term 
as here used is intended to carry the thought back specifically to 
xAnpovéuoc in v.}, is the fact that xAypovépoc is there applied to one 
who not having yet entered into possession of his xAypovoyula is in the 
position of vhxıos and 9$o0Aoc, precisely that position, therefore, which 
it is the purpose of this v. to deny; and, though the title x29povóguo« 
carries with it the idea of future release from the status of $oUAoc, the 
contention of the apostle is here not that the Galatians will be, but 
already are, sons and no longer slaves. It is more probable, therefore, 
that by this word he reverts for the moment to the idea of xAnpovépnor 
in 3** (cf., also, 3'*), heirs according to the promise made to Abraham, 
$. e., possessors of the blessing promised to Abraham and to his seed. 
This is not to take xAnpovöj.os as meaning heir of Abraham, a predicate 
which the apostle never applies to Christians. They are indeed called 
*sons of Abraham," because it is to the seed of Abraham that the 
promise applies, but it is God who established the abtan and makes 
the éxayysA(z, and they to whom the promise is fulfilled are his 
xAnoovéuor. Cf. on 3% and detached note on Araffxn, p. 496. This 
also makes it evident that the term xAnpovéuos is not used in its strict 
sense of heir, f. e., recipient of the property of another who has died, or 
prospective recipient of the property of another when be shall have 
died, but, tropically, possessor of a promised possession. 

" The fact that xAnpovöpo: here means heirs of God, and the deduc- 
tion of heirship from sonship, itself inferred from an act of adoption, 
utoĝecla, gives a certain colour of support to Ramsay’s view that the 
gahan of 347- is not a covenant but a will, and specifically a will in- 
volving the adoption of a son. If the language of 3:2. were harmonious 
with these suggestions of the present passage, the latter would fall in 
with that passage as part of an illustration consistently carried through 
the whole passage. But (1) the possibility of interpreting this phrase 
in the way above suggested is not sufficient ground for setting aside 
the strong counter-evidence that by 8a6fxn he means not a will, but 
a covenant. Even if the expression here employed could be shown to 
involve the idea of adoption by will and inheritance as an adopted son, 
this would only show that the apostle is now illustrating the spiritual 
relations which are the real subject of his thought by a different group 
of facts of common life from those which he employed in 3:4. But 
(2) it is improbable that it is specifically an adoptive sonship that the 
apostle has in mind in el 3è ulös. For, though he represents the son- 
ship of the Galatians in common with other believers as acquired by 
adoption, yet the fact of adoption is nowhere emphasised, and in the 
actual spiritual realm that which is illustratively called adoption car- 
ries with it, as a consequence, the bestowal of the Spirit of God’s Son, 
by which, it is implied, those who are sons come into like relation to 
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God with that which the Son himself sustains. The conception of 


adoption, accordingly, falls into the background, leaving simply that 
of sonship. 


8. Description of the former condition of the Galatians 
as one of bondage to gods not really such, and ex- 
hortation to them not to return to that state (4*3). 


Again directly addressing the Galatians as in 3!, and as in 
v.! characterising their former condition as one of enslavement, 
the apostle describes them as in bondage to gods that were not 
in reality such, and appeals to them, now that they have come 
into fellowship with God, not, as they threaten to do by their 
adoption of the Jewish cycle of feasts and fasts, to return to 
those weak and beggarly rudimentary teachings under which 
they formerly were, and expresses his fear that he has laboured 
over them to no purpose. 

But at that time, nol knowing God, ye were in bondage to the gods 
that are not such by nature. *But now having come to know God, 
or rather having become known by God, how is it that ye ure 
lurning back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, to which 
ye wish to be in bondage again? Ye are observing days and 
months and seasons and years. I fear that in vain have I spent 
my labour on you. 

8. "AAAA rére uév ovk elóóres Heöv edovrAEvoaTE rois jvce« 
un over Geots’ “But at that time, not knowing God, ye were 
in bondage to the gods that are not such by nature.” Doub- 
ling, so to speak, upon his course, the apostle reverts to the 
condition of the Galatians before they received his message, 
and in antithesis (@AAa) to the description of them in v.” as 
heirs through God, describes them as having been in that former 
time ignorant of God who is in reality such, and in bondage 
to the gods that by nature are not gods. The purpose of this v. 
appears in v.*, where he again dissuades them from returning 
to the state of bondage. That Paul conceived of the deities 
whom the Galatians formerly worshipped as real existences, is 
neither proved nor disproved by this sentence, in which he 
denies to them deity, Qedrys, but neither affirms nor denies 
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existence; nor by the phrase émerpdéxois kal olkovduors in v. *, 
since that may be used only by way of rhetorical personification 
of the law and have no reference to the gods of the Gentiles 
(cf. on Tà orovyeta ro) kda ov, v.*); but that he did so conceive 
of them is rendered probable by the evidence of 1 Cor. 8** 
yo! 2° Col. 215 Cf. also Deut. 4!* and see literature cited in 
special note on Tà crowyeta rob kopov, p. 510. 


Tórs refers to the past time implied in oöx&rı (v.*), when che Gala- 
tian Christians were still 800A0; note the é3ouAedcate of this sen- 
tence. 

Elgéte¢ is a perfect participle of existing state, u) elbócec meaning 
“not possessing knowledge." How this state of ignorance came about 
is not here discussed, or whether it was partial or absolute. Cf. Ro 
pis. . 

The omission of the article with @e6v makes the word not indef- 
inite (as in Acts 12" 1 Cor. 84), but, as in v.” and very often, quali- 
tative, referring definitely to the one God, but with an emphasis on 
his attributes as God, which is lacking when he is called è 6e&. 
For a similar use of 0e6¢, with strong emphasis on the qualities of 
deity, see Jn. 11°, 6«b» obels édpaney xóxocs, where the contrast, 
however, is not between one in reality God, as compared with those 
not really such, but between God in the absolute sense, incapable of 
being directly known, and God as revealed in the person of the Son. 
For other examples of this indubitable, though often overlooked, 
qualitative use of personal appellations without the article, see Rom. 
I7: yvovtec thy Bedy 06x Go Bedy e3680Eav. Rom. 89 Gal. 3** gie çn 
Phil. 2*9 1 Thes. 1*: éxectpdgate xpd¢ «bv 0sby dxd «v elBchAwv Sourederv 
Oe Gvtt xal dàbi. 2 Thes. 24. Other examples more or less clear, 
but together clearly establishing the usage, are very numerous. See 
note on chap. 2, pp. 88 f., detached note on Ilarhp as applied to God, 
p. 384, and Slaten, Qualitative Nouns in the Pauline Epistles, pp. 64-68. 

"ESovAsócate is a simple historical aorist, not inceptive, referring not 
to a point of time but to a period, BMT 38, 39, 41 Rem. 

&öaıs, from çw, is properly that which belongs to a person or thing 
by virtue of its origin; then its essential character; used thus even of 
the divine nature, which is without origin, 2 Pet. 1*. cst uh obot 
may be an adjective element limiting 6sot;, or oöcı may be an adjec- 
tive participle used substantively, with 60sof; as a predicate after it. 
In the former case the beings referred to are characterised as gods, 
but with the qualification that they are not so by nature, i. e., in real- 
ity; in the latter case they are not called eot at all, but are character- 
ised negatively only, as beings that by nature are not gods. Gram- 
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matically and contextually there is no ground of decisive choice 
between these, but r Cor. 8!, showing that Paul could apply the term 
Geol to the gods of the Gentiles, though denying that it really belonged 
to them, favours the first interpretation. The comparison of Plato, 
Legg. X 904 A, ol xard vopov Bvrec Geof, perhaps suggests what the 
positive element of the apostle’s thought was. He was speaking of 
“the gods of popular opinion,” as Jowett translates Plato’s phrase, 
Cf. x Cor. 8°, Aeyéyevor Geol. 

On oô with eldéte¢ and uh with ode, see BMT 485; the choice of 
negatives, though doubtless unconscious, probably reflects the feeling 
that odx eldóreç expressed a fact, tots pécet wh odotv Beots a conception, 
a description of a class, but without implication of its existence or non- 
existence. The few instances in which Paul uses oô with an attributive 
participle are quotations from the Lxx, his otherwise regular habit 
being to use uh with such participles and with adverbial participles 
not involving a direct assertion (Rom. 1** 24 41? Gal. 6°). oö, with the 
possible exception of Col. 21°, in effect negatives an assertion (1 Cor. 
4* o*¢ 2 Cor. 4° 12°). 


9. vov Se yvdvres Oedv, nàXXov 52 yrwobdvres id leoù, 
“But now having come to know God, or rather to be known 
by God.” Their coming to know God is manifestly through 
the apostle’s preaching. Cf. 1 Thes. 1°: ras éreorpéjare pos 
tov Ocóv ano tov elömAwv Sovrcdev Oem (Àvr, language 
which, as the evidence of this epistle shows, might have been 
addressed to the Galatians also. That Yrwoddvres as here 
used can not refer simply to knowledge in a purely theoretic or 
intellectual sense is evident, since the apostle must have regarded 
such knowledge as always, not simply now (vOv in contrast with 
TdT), possessed by God. For the meaning required here, “ hav- 
ing become objects of his favourable attention," cf. Ps. 1° 
Nah. 17 1 Cor. 8° Mt. 7%, and on the thought of God receiving 
the Gentiles into a favour not previously enjoyed by them, see 
Rom. 9?9- 11%°, This fact respecting Gentiles in general the 
apostle conceived to be realised in respect to the Galatians in 
particular through his preaching the gospel to them in accord- 
ance with his commission as apostle to the Gentiles. The pur- 
pose of this added phrase, in a sense displacing the previous 
Yvovres, etc., is doubtless to remind the Galatians that it is 
not to themselves but to God that they owe their knowledge of 
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him and escape from idolatry (cf. chap. 1*: werar@eocbe &rd 
Tov Kadécavros buas ev xdpırı Xpicrov, and Eph. 2°), and so 
to emphasise the folly and wrong of abandoning this advantage 
through another émiorpépev, 


Though Ttc does not always retain its inchoative force (see 
Th. s. v.) even in the aorist, yet this is often clearly discernible (cf. 
Lk. 24!* 1 Cor. 1%), and the aorist participle in particular always, ap- 
parently, retains this meaning, signifying either “having learned, hav- 
ing come to know,” or “knowing” (result of having come to know), not 
“having known.” See Mt. 16° 221° 261° Mk. 6% 15% Lk. 9! Jn. s* Acts 
23° Rom. 1 2 Cor. 5" Gal. 2°. By yvéveec there is, therefore, affirmed 
the acquisition of that knowledge the former possession of which is 
denied in odx eldétec. Of any other distinction between eldöre; and 
yvéyrec, as, e. g., that the former denotes an external knowledge that 
God is, the latter an inner recognition of God, there is no basis in 
usage or warrant in the context. The absence of the article with 0eóv 
is not without significance (cf. Rom. 1", yyövrss «by Beby. 1 Cor. 1%: 
o0x Erw» & xócuoç . . . tbv Gedy), being doubtless due to the same 
cause that led to the omission of the article in v.* (g. 9.), viz., emphasis 
upon the qualities of deity in antithesis to the gbası uh Evrec Beol. 
Cf. x Thes. 1° quoted above, noting «bv 0eóv in the first mention of 
God, and 6e without the article when the word follows the mention 
of the idols and with emphasis on the qualities of true deity. One 
might imperfectly reproduce the effect in English by reading with 
strong emphasis on the word God. But now having come to know [a] 
God (not those that are no real gods). 

Ma&AXov 3, following a negative phrase, introduces and emphasises 
its positive correlate (Eph. 4** 5"); following a positive expression it 
introduces an additions] and more important fact or aspect of the mat- 
ter, not thereby retracting what precedes (probably not even in Wisd. 
8», certainly not in Rom. 8% 1 Cor. 14? * 2 Mac. 69), but so transferring 
the emphasis to the added fact or aspect as being of superior signifi- 
cance as in effect to displace the preceding thought. So clearly here, 
as in Rom. 84, etc. 


Tax émvorpépere Táp exit Tà daoÜevf) kal vroyà aTovyeíia, 
ok táv üvo9ev Sovrevew Üexere; “how is it that ye are turm- 
ing back again to the weak and beggarly rudiments, to which ye 
wish to be in bondage again?" The question is rhetorical, in- 
tended to set forth the absurdity of the action referred to. On 
the use of râs in such questions, meaning “how is it possible 
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that,” see chap. 2 Rom. 3° 6° Mt. 7‘ 12%. 39, et freg. The pres- 
ent tense presents the action as already in progress. (Observe 
that in the examples cited, when a theoretical possibility is 
spoken of the tense is a future or a form referring to the future, 
but in chap. 2" it is a present, referring, as in this case, to some- 
thing in progress.) This corresponds with the representation of 
the situation in Galatia given in 1*: daupadf wore... nerardeode, 
Cf. also 0éAere in next clause. The phrase rà dodern) xal rruya 
sroryeia manifestly refers to what v.? calls 74 oroxela Tod 
xdouov; see on that v., and detached note, p. 510. The present 
expression emphasises the ineffectualness and poverty of the 
old religious systems in contrast with the power and richness 
of the gospel. See chap. 5* 16-4 Rom. 117 8 4, It is, of course, 
that to which they were now turning that is specially in mind, 
yet the former heathenism, included under the eToweia by 
implication of the repeated Td)u», is also thereby stigmatised 
as Gober xal mrwyd. Both were at bottom legalistic, without 
dear perception of ethical principles and destitute of dynamic 
to make possible the realisation of them in life. What the 
apostle says in Rom. 8* of the law, 6 vpos, is affirmed of it, not 
because of anything peculiar to it as distinguished from the 
still more imperfect ethnic systems, but because of that which 
was common to them both, and his usual term for the displaced 
system is not ô »ópos, but vduos (see, e. g., chap. 3 1% 1: Rom. 
3% 2a. etc.). The word 0éAere in the appended relative clause 
expresses forcibly the inclination of the Galatians to abandon 
the Pauline gospel. Cf. OdAovres, v.*t, 


Aoufsücu: is attested by NB only; all other authorities apparently 
read SouAéuev. The former is quite certainly a modification of the 
original text under the influence of xéAtv dw0ev, which naturally 
calls for an inteptive form. The scribe missing the reference of the 
present to a second period of enslavement, substitutes the aorist to 
express the idea of a return to bondage. máty dww0ev Soudcicas 
would have furnished no temptation to change it. 

Il&X:v originally meaning “back” (return to a previous position; cf. 
L. & S. and Th. s. 9. and reff. there) but more commonly, in later Greek, 
“again” (repetition of a previous action) is often used when the repe- 
tition involves return to a previous state or position (Mk. at 33); but 
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also (like the English “‘again”) when the action is a return to a pre- 
vious state through reversal, not, strictly speaking, repetition. So in 
chap. 11’ Jn. zo! Rom. 112. So also here, since there had been no 
previous éxotpépery éxt tà .. . ctoryeta, but only an elvat óxb «à 
ototyetz, and the contemplated éxtotpégery was not a repetition of a 
previous act but a reversal of the éxtotpépery zods «bv eby (cf. 1 Thes. 
1°), here described in yvövres 6e6v. Wieseler’s statement, “Das 
gáv, welches hier wiederum, nicht rückwärts, heisst, weist auf eine 
frühere Bekehrung (&xtstpoph) hin, nämlich auf die ihrem, v.* erwähn- 
ten Heidenthume gegenüber in dem võy Zé u. s. w. angedeutete Bekeh- 
rung von den Götzen (éxretpogi &xb tüv eldhiwy) zu Gott in Christo,” 
escapes self-contradiction only by the expedient of supposing sáv 
to apply to éxtorpégete only, not to éxotpégeca Ext . . . otocysia, 
an interpretation which would require us to read: “How turn ye again, 
this time to the weak and beggarly rudiments?” The view, moreover, 
in support of which he resorts to this difficult expedient, viz., that Paul 
does not include the former heathenism of the Galatians under «à . . . 
otoryeta compels him further to limit the effect of «div divuev in 
the next clause to 3ouAséerv, reading in effect, “to which ye desire to 
be in bondage, this constituting for you a second bondage.” Such a 
harsh severance of verb and adverb in two successive clauses is not 
demanded by the usage of xáň:v and is, in fact, self-refuting. The 
obvious and unescapable implication of the language is that the con- 
version to tà . . . otoryeta is a return to a state generically the same 
as the idol-worship under which they formerly were. Against this it is 
irrelevant to point out that éxttpégecy does not mean “return” but 
only “turn,” since the idea of reversal is expressed in the adverb. The 
expression xkAtv ğwwðey Soudsbery is pregnant, the adverb suggesting 
a renewed enslavement and the present tense of the infinitive a con- 
tinued state; hence in effect again to become enslaved and to continue 
so, or to endure a second period of enslavement. ouAsica: would 
probably be inceptive. «x4Atv, then, in this case expresses repetition 
rather than, as in the preceding clause, reversal, though, as in many 
other cases (Mk. 2! 31, etc.), the repetition involves also return to a 
former position. Cf. st. It is enforced by the nearly synonymous &wev 
“anew.” It is probably an overrefinement to find in this use of the 
two words (d. Wisd. 19*) anything more than emphasis, such as is 
often expressed in Greek writers by ad6c¢, dvwGey, etc. 


10. Audpas waparnpeioGe xal unvas kal xatpods xal drıav- 
TOUS. “Ye are observing days and months and seasons and 
years." "That the days, etc., referred to are those which the 
Jewish law required to be observed is made certain by the 
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unquestioned character of the influence to which the Galatians 
were yielding. See esp. v.24. Compared with 5, in which 
it appears that the question of adopting circumcision was still 
pending, and 5*, which indicates that the Galatians had not yet 
been asked to adopt the whole law, this sentence indicates that 
the judaisers had pursued the adroit course of presenting to 
them at first a part only of the requirements of the Jewish law 
and had begun with those things that would be least repulsive. 
Having secured the adoption of the festivals, and perhaps the 
fast-days, of the Jewish cycle, they were now urging circum- 
cision. Whether, however, the feasts and fasts were all that 
the Galatians had adopted as yet, is not made clear, since the 
apostle may have mentioned these only as examples of their 
subjection to the law. But the silence of the letter about any 
statute of the law except circumcision, which they had not yet 
adopted, and the fasts and feasts, which they had, there being, 
for example, no mention in connection with the situation in 
Galatia of the law of foods, leaves no positive ground for sup- 
posing that any points except these had been raised. 


On xapatnpeicbe, “ye observe, keep religiously,” cf. Jos. Ans. 3. 91 
(s): xapavnoeiv tac éB8ouddac. 14. 264 (109), xapatypely thy av 
caßBétwy dudoav. Contra Ap. 2. 282 (39, Whiston 40): oóbà 1v Ebvo 
Eja . . . xoXAà tév elc Booty huty o0 vevonssudwav raparerhontat. No- 
where in the Lxx does the word appear with this meaning, and in 
non-biblical writers instances have been observed only in Dion Cassius, 
38. 13, Tà éx toU. obpavou vcr vóusva zaparnpeiv. It occurs here only in 
N. T. in this sense, tnpeiv being used in Mt. 19! Jn. 8* Acts 155, etc.; 
duddccety in Mt. 19% Lk. 11** Acts 7" Rom. 220 Gal. 64, etc. 

‘"Husoas probably refers primarily to the sabbath days, but includes 
also the feasts, which are observed each on a single day. 

Miyac, strictly ' months,” may be used by metonymy for monthly 
recurring events (cf. Isa. 66%). If used in the strict sense, the word 
probably refers to the seventh month (see Num., chap. 29), for, though 
there were feasts in other months, no other month was so occupied 
with celebrations that it itself could be said to be observed. But it is 
more likely that the reference is to the celebration of the appearance 
of the new moon which marked the beginning of the month, this being 
in a sense an observance of the month. See Num. ro!* 28"; cf. 1 Chron. 
23% Col. 21°, 

Katooóc, in itself indefinite as to either length or frequency of cele- 
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bration, probably here refers to a class of celebrations not limited to a 
single day, thus to the great feasts, Passover, Tabernacles, etc. (see 
2 Chron. 8", iv «oi; caßßBátors xal év toi; unclv xal £v tate dopraic, tpeis 
xatpoüc toG évautrod, év tH dopti thy Albumy, év tý &éopxf av éQBouásuv, 
èv tý ¿opt tv oxvóy), or to these and the fasts of the fourth and fifth 
and seventh and tenth months. See Zech. 8!*, 

*Evtauroés, “years,” may refer to the year of Jubilee or the sabbati- . 
cal year. So Ell. Ltft. et al., esp. Barton (JBL. XXXIII, 118 f.), who, 
referring it to the sabbatical year, founds on this interpretation an 
argument for the dating of the epistle in the year 54 or 55 A. D., this in 
turn carrying with it the conclusion that the letter was written to 
churches in North Galatia, so called. The doubt of Benzinger (Encyc. 
Bib. II 1514) whether these year-long celebrations were ever actually 
observed is perhaps scarcely justified in view of 1 Mac. 6«**; Jos. Asi. 
13. 234 (81), 14. 475 (16°); Bell. 1. 60 (21). But in view of the fact 
which the epistle clearly shows, that the Galatians had not yet under- 
taken to keep the whole law, not even having at all generally accepted 
circumcision (cf. on 4! 5°), it must be regarded as very improbable that 
among the requirements of the law already adopted was a custom eco- 
nomically so burdensome and socially so difficult as the sabbatical 
year. It is, therefore, much more probable that, as he speaks of the 
observance of the new moon as an observance of months, so by the 
observance of years he means the celebration of the beginning of the 
year, probably on the first of the month Tishri. Against this view 
Barton urges it as a fatal objection that since the Talmud includes 
New Year’s Day among the great festivals and calls these by a word 
equivalent to xatpol, therefore Paul's évwautoóo, if it refers to New 
Year's Day, has already been included in xæpobs (see Barton, of. cit., 
p. 120). But it is quite unsafe to argue that because the Talmud in- 
cludes New Year’s Day among the great feasts, therefore Paul included 
it in the xatpol. Moreover, non-exclusiveness of his terms is in itself 
not improbable. Formal exactness in such matters is not character- 
istic of Paul. It is, indeed, most likely that, as used here, phvac is 
included in tyéeac, and éwautods in xatpoóc or $udoac, the four terms 
without mutual exclusiveness covering all kinds of celebrations of days 
and periods observed by the Jews. 


11. doßoüpar bâs un rws elx xexowlaxa elc Dus, “I fear 
that in vain have I spent my labour upon you,” i. e., that the 
labour which I bestowed on you is to result in nothing. A 
paratactically added expression of the apostle's feeling in view 
of the tendency of the Galatians to adopt legalistic practices, 
which clearly indicates his estimate of the deadly character of 
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legalism. Should they really come under its dominion, his 
labour would have been for naught. For the expression of the 
more hopeful feeling, between which and that of fear of the out- 
come expressed here the letter swings, see 51°. 

"Yu&c is best regarded as proleptically employed, not properly an 
object of eogoüuat, but anticipating the öu&s in the subordinate 
dause. Cf. W. LXVI 5, and such N. T. examples as Mk. 12% Acts 13% 
Gal ris. It is true that as a rule the object accusative anticipates 
the subject of the subordinate clause. But that: this is not uniformly 
the case, see Krüger, Gr. Sprachl. 61. 6*, and the example there cited: 
thy yvigoy tabtyy dooßoüvro wh i adthic «bv. xéAsuov solo: xobyrat, 
Thuc. 4. 8. wh xexoxíaxa is then an object clause after a verb of 
fearing. The indicative is employed because the fact spoken of is, as 
an event, already past, though the result is undecided or not yet 
known to the writer. See BMT 227, and cf. on chap. 2%. On «lj 
cf. 3. The meaning here is evidently “without effect." The perfect 
xexoxíaxa, referring to a past action and its existing result, is appro- 
priately employed, since it is precisely the result of his action that the 
apostle has chiefly in mind. «lc dua is equivalent to a strengthened 
dative of advantage, “for you.” 


9. An affectionate appeal to the Galatians to enter fully 
into their freedom from law, referring to their former 
enthusiastic reception of the apostle and affection 
for him, and expressing the wish that he were now 
with them and could speak to them in more per- 
suasive language than he had formerly used (4'2-*°), 


Dropping argument, the resumption of which in vv."-*! is 
probably an after-thought, the apostle turns to appeal, begging 
the Galatians to take his attitude towards the law, referring to 
the circumstances under which he had preached the gospel to 
them, and the enthusiasm and personal affection with which, 
despite an illness which made him unattractive to them, they 
had received him and his message. He compares his own 
zealous pursuit of them with that of his opponents, justifying. 
his by its motive, but expresses, also, the wish that he could be 
present with them right now and speak in a different tone 
from that, by implication harsher one, which he had employed 
on some previous occasion when he had “told them the truth.” 
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Become as I am (or have become), because I am as ye are, I 
beseech you, brethren. “Ye did me no wrong, but ye know that 
because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the gospel to you on 
that former occasion; “and that which was a temptation to you in 
my flesh, ye did not reject or despise, but ye received me as an angel 
of God, as Christ Jesus. “Where, then, is that gratulation of your- 
selves? For I bear you witness that ye would, if possible, have 
plucked out your eyes and given them to me. So that I have be- 
come your enemy by telling you the truth! “They zealously seek 
you, not honestly, but wish to shut you out that ye may seek them. 
13 But it is good to be zealously sought after in a good thing, always, 
and not only when I am present with you, oh, my children, with 
whom I travail again in birth pangs ull Christ be formed in you. 
20But I could wish to be present with you now, and to change my 
lone ; because I am in perplexity in reference to you. 

12. T'weode ds bya, 6r. Kaya cs üneis, aderbol, Sdopar 
vuov, “Become as I am (or have become), because I am as 
ye are, I beseech you, brethren.” With this sentence the 
apostle, under the influence, probably, of the fear expressed in 
v., turns from argument to entreaty and appeals to the feel- 
ings of the Galatians. » Cf. the similar manner of approach in 
31, and notice here the affectionate adeAdol (cf. on 1") and 
the use of ödouaı, “I entreat.” The entreaty itself is enigmati- 
cal and paradoxical. Yet its meaning can scarcely be doubtful. 
The apostle desires the Galatians to emancipate themselves 
from bondage to law, as he had done, and appeals to them to 
do this on the ground that he, who possessed the advantages of 
the law, had foregone them and put himself on the same level, 
in relation to law, with them. Thus while yieofe dx éyó 
addresses them as subject to law, or on the point of becoming 
so, às upets looks at them as Gentiles without the advantages 
of law. A similar thought is expressed less enigmatically in 
215 16 (cf. v.*) and in Phil. 3%-, esp. v.*. Cf. also r Cor. gt. 


It affects the sense but little whether with x&y& we supply «lud or 
yéyova (or &yevöunv); yéyove corresponds best with ylvecte and the 
actual facts, since the apostle's freedom from law was the result of a 
becoming, a change of relations. On the other hand, elu! corresponds 
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best with seté, which must be supplied with duets and better fits the 
parallelism, which is evidently intended to be paradoxical. The inter- 
pretation of Chrys. e£ al., according to which funy is supplied after 
xdyé, giving the meaning, ‘because I was formerly under law as ye 
now are,” is open to the two objections: (a) that, the reference to past 
time being essential to the thought, uny could hardly have been left to 
be supplied, and (b) that the appeal, to be effective, must be not sim- 
ply to the apostle’s former state, which he has now abandoned, but to 
his present state or his abandonment of the former state. 


ovbd pe ndunoare 183, otare Se Sri Uv. acbdvaay rijs 
caps einyyedoduny Univ Tò xpdrepoy, “Ye did me no wrong, 
but ye know that because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel to you on that former occasion.” oùôé pe nducnoare 
is in all probability an allusion to an assertion of the Galatians 
that they had done the apostle no wrong, it being equally 
their right to accept his message when he came and that of the 
later Christian teachers when they came; to which the apostle 
adroitly replies conceding that they did him no wrong in the 
first instance, and going on to remind them of their former gen- 
erous and affectionate treatment of him. In v.!* he follows 
this up with the intimation that they are now doing him a 
wrong in counting him their enemy. The reference to the 
bodily weakness which was the occasion of his preaching to 
them had for its purpose in Paul’s mind to remind them of their 
affectionate attitude towards him and to renew it. For the 
modern reader it has the added value of furnishing an interesting 
and valuable detail concerning the circumstances under which 
Paul first preached in Galatia. On this aspect of the matter, 
see the Introd., p. xxix. On the nature of the illness, see fine 
print below. Whether 70 xpdrepoy referred to the former of 
two occasions on which he had preached the gospel to them 
orally, hence of two visits to Galatia, was, of course, perfectly 
clear to the Galatians. For the modern reader this can only 
be definitely decided by proving, if it can be done, from sources 
outside this passage whether Paul had already been in Galatia 
once or twice. See below on TÒ *póTepov. 
O0Mv ue HBexhoate is open to several interpretations according as 
(a) fSexfeare is taken in the sense (i) “to wrong,” “to do injustice 
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to one,” or (ii) “to harm,” “to injure"; (b) the aorist is understood to 
refer to a distinctly past time, in contrast with the recent past or pres- 
ent, equivalent to the English past, or as covering the period up to 
the present, and so equivalent to the English perfect; (c) pé is under- 
stood to be emphatic or not, and if emphatic, as standing in implied 
antithesis, e. g., to buc or Xprotéy; (d) according as the sentence is 
or is not supposed to refer to a claim of the Galatians to the effect 
that they had not wronged or harmed him. Of the different views 
thus resulting, those that are at all probable may be stated as follows: 
(1) Ye did me (at that time) no injustice; it is now that you are unjust 
in regarding me as your enemy (cf. v.'*). The occasion of the state- 
ment is in this case not in anything that the Galatians have said, but 
in the apostle’s own sense of having been wronged. (2) I grant that 
ye did me (at that time) no injustice. In this you are right. I can 
not grant that ye are not now wronging me in regarding me as your 
enemy. (3) Yehave not wronged me; it is Christ that ye have 
wronged. (4) Ye have not harmed me; it is yourselves that ye have 
harmed. Of these several views the second best accords with the 
context, and best accounts for the introduction of these otherwise 
enigmatic words. The context says nothing of their wronging Christ 
or injuring themselves, but does imply that they are now regarding 
Paul as their enemy, which would, of course, be felt by Paul as an 
injustice. The sentence is, moreover, more likely to have found its 
occasion in some word of theirs than to have originated with Paul him- 
self. Had the latter been the case, he would probably have added 
some adverb or phrase of past time (cf. v.*); dé is slightly adversative: 
Ye did me no wrong, but rather when I preached, etc., ye received me, 


ete. 


Ar doBévetay (cf. ob Buvkpevos 8i dobéverry xAs0cat, quoted by 
M. and M. Voc. s. v., from a papyrus of 135 A. D.) expresses the occa- 
sioning cause of the ednyyeArcduny, not the means (B? dofevelac) or 
limiting condition (dv daOevelg). It was a bodily weakness that gave 
occasion to his preaching to the Galatians, either by detaining him in 
Galatia longer than he had intended, or by leading him to go there 
contrary to his previous plan. Both here and in v.” o&pE is obviously 
to be taken in its physical sense, equivalent to oña; see on 3°, and 
detached note on I[Iveipa and Záp, II 2, p. 492. Other senses of the 
word are plainly inappropriate to the context. The factors to be 
taken into account in considering what was the nature of the weakness 
are: (a) the phrase xetoacubv duty dv «fj capxl pou (see below), which 
undoubtedly refers to the same thing here designated as doOévexv 
the capxéc, tends to show that the latter was in some way offensive 
to the Galatians or calculated to lead to the rejection of his message. 
(b) v.» suggests that Paul's sickness was a disease of the eyes, obstruct 
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ing his sight. (c) 2 Cor. 127, 68661 uot ox6A od «fj oxoxl, may not im- 
probably be understood to refer to the same fact. But neither of 
these latter identifications certain. Of the many explanations 
proposed, persecution, temptation to sensuality, spiritual trials, such 
as temptation to despair and doubt, wholly fail to meet the conditions. 
The language can refer only to some physical ailment hard to bear, 
and calculated to keep him humble and, in some measure, to repel 
those to whom he preached. Ltft. Lip. Dib. Gwi. pp. 46 ff., & al., 
favour epilepsy, Rückert & aJ. some affection of the eyes; Ramsay, 
reviving in part an ancient opinion, thinks it was fever with ac- 
companying severe headache (St. Paul, pp. 94 f., and Com. on Gal., 
pp. 422 f.). For fuller list of conjectures, see Ltft. pp. 186 f., Stanley, 
Com. on Cor., pp. 547 f. Ramsay's view could be sustained only by 
showing that fever was, in Galatia, regarded as an infliction of the 
gods, showing the sufferers to be under their special disapprobation. 
But that this was in any peculiar sense true of fevers is scarcely shown 
by anything that Ramsay advances. Cf. us supra. The reference to 
a disease of the eyes, though favoured by v., is weakened by the lack 
of any emphasis upon 0uàv indicated by position or otherwise. Epi- 
lepsy fulfils the conditions, but no better, perhaps, than many other 
diseases. The precise nature of the apostle's suffering must be left 
undecided. No decisive inference can be drawn from this illness con- 
cerning the location of the Galatian churches. edyyyeAtokuyy is used 
here, as everywhere else in the epistle (1* * 11 :* s) in the specific 
sense, to preach the gospel, to bring the good news of salvation in 
Christ. 

Ilpsrepos is a comparative adjective in frequent use from Homer 
down. pétepev is employed as a temporal adverb from Pindar and, 
-with the article, from Herodotus down. In the latter use it is usually 
the case that an event having happened twice (e. g., a place visited or 
& battle fought) or two periods of time being brought into comparison, 
and the latter having been specifically mentioned, tò xpétepov desig- 
nates the earlier one. The two occasions or periods may both be in 
the past: Hdt. 2; Thuc. x. $9*, 3. 87% us, 5. 65*; Xen. Mem. 3. 81; 
Hell. 5. 3.55; Isoc. $9 c (4), 151d (7*9); Gen. 13° 281° Deut. 9!* Josh. ro 
11° I Kgs. 13° Dan. 3" ı Mac. 3% 4% 5! 6. Or one may be past 
and the other present: Thuc. 6. 861; Plato, Crat. 436 E; Rep. 522 A; Dem. 
437 8 €. 47 4815; Deut. 23 Josh. 14% 15% Judg. 110 183, Or one may 
be past and the other future: Isa. 1** Jer. 37 (30)20 40 (33)? ! 1 Mac. 
6**. Occasionally the two events are not similar but contrasted. See 
exx. of this usage in Xen. An. 4. 41% Neh. 13* Job 42* 1 Tim. 1°, 
zobrepov without the article signifies in enumerations “first,” im- 
plying also a second in the series (Heb. 7°”); or “on a former occasion,” 
without implying either repetition or contrast, though the context 
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sometimes suggests that what was xp&repov, “formerly,” no longer 
existed at the time denoted by the principal verb. Isa. 41" Jn. 7* 
2 Cor. 14 Heb. 4*. In a few cases «b xpérepov seems also to be em- 
ployed in this way: Isoc. 70 (159), 354c (16:7); Isa. 524; Sus. 52; 
Jn. 6% g*. Itis important to notice that when «b zp6repov designates 
the former of two occasions or periods, the later one is always one 
which is distinctly referred to or implied in the context, never, so far 
at least as the above examples or any others that have been cited 
show, one which is itself implied only in that an earlier one is called 
*b xpétepov, the former. In other words, in observed instances it 
implies no duality except that of an occasion mentioned in the context 
(which may be past, present, or future), and of the event to which 
«b xpétepoy itself applies. Yet it is obvious that the knowledge of 
the readers might supply what is lacking in the context. While, there- 
fore, «b xpétepov in this passage does not imply two previous visits, it 
does not exclude the possibility of them, despite the fact that we have 
no extant example of xpétepov referring to the former of two occasions 
neither of which is otherwise referred to in the context. To this should 
be added the evidence of vv.:* and ** (g. ».), slightly confirmed by 1°, 
that between his first visit to Galatia and the writing of the present 
letter Paul had communicated with the Galatians, either in person or 
by letter. There are, accordingly, three possibilities: (a) rd xpbtegov 
implies no comparison of occasions of preaching, but means simply 
"formerly." Against this is the apparent needlessness of the phrase, 
if this is all that it means. It is so self-evident that his preaching in 
Galatia was formerly, that the inclusion of the word in this sense is 
seemingly motiveless. (b) The apostle regarded the present letter as 
a reiteration of the gospel in its distinctive features, and referred to 
the one and only oral proclamation of the gospel as on the former 
Occasion, as compared with the letter. Against this is the fact that 
on the hypothesis that this letter is considered a preaching of the 
gospel, and in view of the evidence of an intervening communication 
cited above, the present preaching was the third, which renders it 
improbable that the first would be said to be «b xpétepov. Against 
it is also the fact that Paul and N. T. writers generally use eóorrreX(C opas 
of oral preaching only. Yet there is nothing in the word itself to 
exclude a reference to publication in writing, and 4 vos... 
xposunyyeAlcato of 3* is perhaps some evidence that Paul might use 
the simple verb in the same way. (c) It being known to the Galatians 
that Paul had preached to them orally twice, «b zoétepov self-evidently 
meant for them on the former of these two occasions. This takes the 
verb and «b xpétepov in their usual sense, and though involving a use 
of tb xpétepev with reference to the former of two events, knowledge 
of the second of which is supplied by the readers, not by the context— 
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a usage which is without observed parallel—is, on the whole, the most 
probable. Parallels would in the nature of the case be difficult to 
discover, since they could be recognised only by evidence not furnished 
in the context. It remains, however, that the significance of «b 
zobrepov depends on the question of fact whether Paul had actually 
preached twice in Galatia before writing this letter; tò xpérepov itself 
does not prove him to have done so. See further in Introd. p. xiv. 
That td xoótepov implies two visits to Galatia is the view of Alf. 
Left. Sief. (Zahn, two or more) Bous., and many other modern inter- 
preters from Luther down, Sief. quotes Grot. and Keil for the second 
of the views stated above. Vernon Bartlet, in Expositor, Series V, 
vol. xo (1899), p. 275, explains «b zp6rspov as meaning “at the begin- 
ning," in the earlier part of his evangelising visit, and as suggesting 
that it was only the initiation of his work that was occasioned by his 
illness, the continuance of it being for other reasons. He supports 
this view by the contention that edayyeAMouar refers to the presen- 
tation of the gospel to a people who have not received it, and, there- 
fore, can not be used to cover two visits (a statement sufficiently refuted 
‚by Rom. 1'5 15%). No instances of tb xpétepov in this sense are cited, 
nor does it seem to be justified by usage. The view of McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, p. 228, that «b xpétepov refers to the eastward journey 
from Antioch to Derbe, the later, implied, journey being the return 
westward, does less violence to the usage of «b xpétepov and slay- 
yeAouor. But inasmuch as the letter is addressed to all the 
churches of the group, and the most eastern would on this theory have 
been visited but once, it is improbable that the apostle would have 
spoken of the journey up and back as involving two evangelisations 
of them. 


14. xal rò» Tepacpoy tuá» dv TH capk( pov oix é£ov0evjcare, 


oböe dkexricare, “and that which was a temptation to you 
in my flesh, ye did not reject or despise.” On Una» as objective 
genitive after 7eipacpuóv cf. Lk. 22%*, The whole phrase, Tò» 
v&pacuà» ùv Ev Ty capkí pou, stands, as the following verbs 
show, by metonymy for some such expression as due rapdlovra 


unas Sud thy àc0évea» Tis capkós pov. For similar metonymy, 
see Ps, 22% (8). T&pacpóv is probably temptation rather than 


simply trial; there was something in the apostle’s physical con- 
dition which tempted them to reject him and his message. 


é£errócare, not found in the Lxx and here only in N. T., is 
found in Greek writers from Homer down. 


V 
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Sief.’s attempt, following Lach. and Butt., to escape the difficulty 
that xetpxcuóv is not logically the object of dEoußeviwars and éfexxt- 
cate by placing a colon after cagx( you, thus making xetpacpéy the 
object of of8are, and éEouSevfoate the beginning of a new sentence, 
is extremely forced, and in view of Ps. 22% (*) is quite unneces- 


sary. 

Though in all other extant instances éxxt6w is used of a physical act, 
“to spit out,” the impossibility of such a sense here and the fact that 
the similar compounds of xxóetv (cf. zort. Aesch. Eum. 303: drowtbes 
Abyous. Aesch. Ag. 1192: dxéxcucay svs ddeAgod) and other words 
of similar meaning (cf. Rev. 31%: EA ce éydoot dx «o0 acóuaxóc pov) 
are used in the tropical sense, make it unnecessary to question the 
tropical meaning, “to reject,” here. 


ANA ws dyyerov 0co0 iach pe, bc Kpıoröv 'Igcobr, “but 
ye received me as an angel of God, as Christ Jesus.” äyyeos is 
commonly used by Paul not in its general sense of “messenger” 
(Mt. r1!? Lk. 7%27 of Mk. 1? Jas. 2:9, for which he uses åré- 
aronos (2 Cor. 83 Phil. 2%), but an “angel,” a superhuman being. 
Cf. 1° 3!* x Cor. 4* 131; M. and M. Voc. s. v. This is doubtless 
its sense here. That Paul was God's “messenger” is implied 
by the context, not the word. The use of deoö without the 
article emphasises the qualitative character of the phrase, and 
brings out more strongly the dignity ascribed to Paul as God's 
representative. Cf. on v.*. The sentence, however, means 
not that they supposed him actually to be superhuman, but 
that they accorded him such credence and honour as they would 
have given to an angel of God. Note ws Xpıoröv ‘Incovr and 
cf. Phm. 9, död£aode suggests the idea of welcome more dis- 
tinctly than would have been done by éAdfere or va e. 
Cf. chap. 1% !? 32; yet see also 2 Cor. 11*, where both verbs occur. 
as Xpıoröv "Incoüv is a climactic addition. Cf. Rom. 8* Col. 
14,16. The force of ós is the same as with d&y'yexor, As to 
the relation of the apostle to Christ Jesus which makes such 
reception possible, see 2 Cor. 5. 


The meaning of the sentence would not be materially different if 
&yyedov were taken in the not impossible sense of “messenger.” Cf. 
2 Cor. 12*, where &yyeA0¢ Lavavé is similarly ambiguous, the phrase 
referring figuratively to a bodily affliction of some kind. Yet, that in 
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both cases the word itself denotes a superhuman being is rendered prob- 
able by Paul’s evident belief in such beings and his usual use of the 
word. See Everling, Die paulinische Angelologie und Dämonologie, pp. 
sof. Dib. Gut. pp. 45 f. 


15. 700 ovv ò paxapicpds ùA “Where, then, is that gratu- 
lation of yourselves?" The question is rhetorical, implying 
that the gratulation has ceased, but without good reason. Cf. 
Lk. 8%: voD 4 rioris Duo; and for instances with different 
implication, see Rom. 3% 1 Cor. 1? 121^ !*, oöv has the force 
of quae cum ita sint, referring to the facts stated in vv,» M, 
iná is probably objective genitive after yaxapıoudk, “ declara- 
tion of blessedness," as is ToU 4vOpmrov in Rom. 4*. Even if 
inaw be taken as subjective genitive (Sief.), it would be neces- 
sary to understand it as referring to a gratulation of themselves, 
not of others, as is shown clearly by the following sentence 
introduced by Ydp and referring to the enthusiasm of the Gala- 
tians in receiving Paul. On the use of the simple pronoun for 
the reflexive, see Rob. p. 681, and the examples in the imme- 
diately preceding and following sentences, Tetpacpoy UuGv and 
ójünApo)s ùp, 


HNob is the reading of NABCFGP 33, 104, 424**, 442, 1912 fg Vg. 
Syr. (psh. harcl. mg.), Boh. Arm. Euthal. Dam. Hier. Pelag. Of these 
f Vg. Boh. (?) Arm. Hier. al. add dax(v after oóv. DKL al. pler. d Goth. 
Syr. (harc. txt.) Thdr. Mop. Sever. Chr. Thdrt. Thphyl. Oec. Victorin. 
Aug. Ambrst. al. read tl¢ instead of xo. DFGK al. pler. d e Goth. 
Chr. Thdrt. Aug. Ambrst. add fjv after oöv. The choice is between 
xo oöv and cis odv Ay, the other readings being corruptions or con- 
flations of these. Internal evidence is indecisive. Mey. and, follow- 
ing him, Zahn prefer tig odv Hv. But the strong preponderance of 
external evidence requires the adoption of xo6 oöv. The alternative 
reading is probably an unintentional clerical corruption, IIO being 
converted into TIZ, and Y omitted to make sense. 


papropo yap uiv bri el Suvardv rods dfParpors óudv èto- 
pikavres ébexaré uoi. “For I bear you witness that ye 
would, if possible, have plucked out your eyes and given them 
to me.” A confirmation immediately of the assertion implied 
in 6 paxapiopds Dur but indirectly of the affirmation of their 


( 
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former favourable attitude, which began with ovdév nöınzoared 
pe, v.%. That he dwells on this matter at such length and 
states it so strongly shows the apostle’s strong desire to rein- 
state himself in the affections of the Galatians. The language 
escapes hyperbole only by the expression € dyvardy. The 
inference from the reference to the eyes that Paul’s weakness 
of the flesh was a disease of the eyes, though slightly favoured 
by el duvardy in preference, e. g., to el dvayxatoy is very pre- 
carious. 


‘Tuty is not an indirect object denoting the person who receives the 
testimony (cf. Acts 15°), but dative of advantage, denoting the one to 
whose credit witness is borne (cf. Acts 22° Rom. ro* Col. 4"). «l 
Suvardy ... édexarré poe is evidently a hypothesis contrary to fact, & 
being omitted. Cf. BMT 249 and Mt. 26% Jn. 9” 15% 19". Om the 
mention of the eyes as the most precious members of the body, d. 
Deut. 321° Ps. 17* Zach. a*, and on &Eopóaco of the plucking out of the 
eyes, see Hdt. 81:*; é&dpubs atv & zaro cob, bpbadwods Bu thy 
aittyy rabınv (viz., for going to war against his command), and other 
exx. cited by Wetst., ad loc., also Lxx, Judg. 16" (A; B reads exxsxtw); 
1 Sam. 11%, Jos. Ant. 6. 69 (51) uses éxxóxco; Mt. 5** 18*, éEatoéo. Of 
mention of the plucking out of one's eyes as an act of self-sacrifice no 
example other than the present has been pointed out. 


16. Sore éyfpos tua Yeyova àXg0eixor üniv. “So that I 
have become your enemy by telling you the truth!”  éy6pés 
must doubtless be taken not in the passive sense, “hated by” . 
(so from Homer down; and probably in Rom. $!? r128), but in 
the active sense, “hostile to," “hater of,” since in N. T. (Mt. $9 
Rom. 12%, et freg.) and (according to Sief. ad loc., citing Dem. 
439? 11214; Xen. An. 3. 2%; Soph. Aj. 554) in classical writers 
also, éy8pós with the genitive regularly has this active sense. 
The passive sense requires a dative expressed or understood. 
Xen. Cyr. s. 4%, etc. It follows that the phrase &xOpos úps» 
expresses not the fact as Paul looked at it, but the view 
which the Galatians were taking or disposed to take; and the 
sentence is either a question asking (indignantly) whether [they 
hold that] he has indeed become hostile to them by telling the 
truth, or an exclamation expressing in ¢yOpés var yéyova the 
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view which the apostle sadly recognises the Galatians are tak- 
ing of him, and in dAndeuwv ipi» the cause to which he ascribes 
their hostility. The latter explanation is the more probable, 
for re does not elsewhere, in N. T. at least, introduce a ques- 
tion nor bear the weak sense (= ovv) which the interrogative 
interpretation requires. ore... opty is, then, an inference 
from the facts stated in vv." 15, and the further premise supplied 
by the apostle's conscience, that he has done nothing to pro- 
duce this effect except to tell them the truth. “Since you, 
then, regarded me with such affection and now count me your 
enemy, this can only have come about through my telling you 
the truth." "The appropriate punctuation is, therefore, an ex- 
damation point. 


The question when the truth-speaking referred to in dAnOebwv took 
place is of considerable interest for the chronology of Paul's relations 
tothe Galatians. That it can not have been on the occasion referred to 
in vv. 15 js plain from the force of yéyove, which, denoting a present 
state the result of a past act of becoming, describes a change from 
a former condition, as well as by the manifest contrariety between the 

. enmity expressed in éxðpóç and the friendly relations described in 
vy.*95, Had it been alleged that Paul had really been on that first 
visit not their friend but their enemy in that he had taught them 
things which he affirms to be true, but which his opponents called false, 
which enmity they had only discovered through the subsequent 
teachings of the judaisers, that thought must have been expressed by 
some such phrase as éyevépny bybpds duy tü AArdeberv, or ebpnuo 
(or elpt) éxOpd¢ buy Bd cd dArBederv (or &Arfeücat). Nor can the 
truth-speaking be that of this letter, since yéyove implies a result al- 
ready existing, and the Galatians had not yet read theletter. Zahn, 
indeed, proposes to take it as an epistolary perfect, referring to what 
the Galatians will say when the letter is read. But aside from the 
improbability that Paul would intimate to the Galatians that the 
effect of his letter would be to make them call him their enemy, the 
very existence of the epistolary perfect is doubtful (the usage described 
in Kühner-Gerth, 384°, Gild. Syntax, 234 is not precisely this), and, if 
one may judge from the analogy of the epistolary aorist (BMT 44), 
would be confined to verbs of writing and sending. The natural infer- 
ence, therefore, is that the reference is to things said at a second visit 
or in a letter previous to this one. That the utterances here referred 
to were those spoken of in 1°, or utterances made at the same time, is 
an obvious suggestion in view of the somewhat minatory tone of 1°. 
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This, however, if accepted, would not decide whether the utterance 
was in person or letter (since xpoecgfmapeyv in 1° can, just as well as 
Aro, refer to a written statement), and the present verse contributes 
to the question whether Paul had made a second visit to Galatia only 
the probability that there had been some communication from Paul 
to the Galatians between the evangelising visit and this letter. Cf. 
above on v.“ and below on v.**, 


17. {nrdodow Üuás ov kars, AANA exxreioas bâs cov, 
iva avrovs [ndovre. “They zealously seek you, not honestly, 
but wish to shut you out that ye may seek them." In contrast 
with his own frank truthfulness by which he risked incurring 
and actually incurred the suspicion of hostility to the Galatians, 
the apostle declares that they—his opponents, unnamed by so 
much as a pronoun but clearly enough referred to—are courting 
the favour of the Galatians, not honourably (cf. Heb. 131*), i. e., 
not sincerely and unselfishly, but with selfish motive. That 
from which these opponents of Paul wish to exclude the Gala- 
tians is not stated; the context implies either (a) the privilege 
of the gospel, i. e., the sense of acceptance with God which 
those have who believe themselves to have fulfilled the divine 
requirements, or (b) the circle of those who hold the broader 
view, Paul and his companions and converts, who maintain 
that the Gentiles are accepted if they have faith and without 
fulfilling the requirements of the law. In either case, the effect 
of such exclusion would be that the Galatians would turn 
to the Jewish Christians for guidance and association, and 
the latter would be in the position of being sought after 
(fgXobre). The verb ékkXetcat rather favours the former 
interpretation, since it is not natural to speak of one group of 
persons as shutting others out from another group; a verb mean- 
ing to alienate, or to cause separation from, would be more 
probable. On {nAoöre, see Bl.-D. 93; BM T 198. Whether we 
have here an irregularity of form ({Aovre being thought of as 
subjunctive) or of syntax ({nAovre being an indicative after 
(va) is not possible to determine with certainty. 

18. xaAàv 52 fnhodofas ép koX várrore, xal us) uóvor d» TE 
wapeival ue vpós Ups, “But it is good to be zealously sought 
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after in a good thing, always, and not only when I am present 
with you.” Most probably a reference to his own persistent 
seeking after the Galatians, which he by implication character- 
ises as €v KaX@ in contrast with that of the judaisers, which was 
ov kas, and for the continuance of which, even while absent, 
he justifies himself by this statement, enforced by v.!*. This 
interpretation retains as the implied subject of the passive 
{ndovoPar the object of the active [nXovre in v. m, and best 
comports with the tone of v.!* into which he passes from this v. 
apparently without break in thought. 


ZmAo0s0at must be taken as a passive, no instance of the middle 
being found elsewhere, and there being no occasion for change from 
active to middle form. év xaA defines the sphere in which alone xaAdv 
Inloücheı is true.  x&vrore is in evident antithesis to the following 
phrase, xal ph . . . zpds bude. The addition of this phrase, with its 
definite personal pronoun shows that xaAbv . . . xaA@, though in form 
simply a general maxim, had in the apostle's mind specific reference 
to the existing situation, the relations of the Galatians to Paul and his 
opponents. The words might therefore mean, “I do not object to 
Others as well as myself seeking to gain your friendship, so only they 
do it in a good thing, in the realm of that which is for your good." It 
is an objection to this interpretation that wi uóvov . . . buds awk- 
wardly expresses the idea “by others as well as myself," and that such 
a disclaimer of desire on the apostle's part to monopolise the interest 
and affection of the Galatians does not lead naturally to v..% The 
words may also be explained by taking Paul as the implied subject of 
(xAoícÓm. “It is a fine thing—I myself could desire—to be sought 
after, in & good thing—always, when I am away from you as well as 
when I am present." In this case the sentence is a thinly veiled re- 
proach of the Galatians for their fickleness in changing their attitude 
towards him, now that he is no longer with them. "The change in im- 
plied subject of (yAo0c0at without indication that the reference is now 
to the apostle himself is an objection to this interpretation, though not 
a decisive one; the apostle may have preferred to leave the reference 
somewhat veiled. But it is difficult on this interpretation to account 
for év xaJ&p, no such qualification being called for if the apostle is think- 
ing of the Galatians seeking after him. Probably, therefore, the inter- 
pretation first proposed is the true one. 5€ is in that case adversative, 
marking an antithesis between the tyAoóív of the judaisers, which he 
disapproves, and his own, which he justifies. 
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19. Téva pov, obs mdv &ó(vo péypis ob popgwhy Xpusrés 
& óuiv. “oh, my children with whom I travail again in birth 
pangs till Christ be formed in you." Language of deep affec- 
tion and emotion, called forth by the previous words defending 
his right to continue his zealous efforts to hold the affection of 
his readers, and probably to be attached to the preceding v. 
The figure is after the fashion of the apostle, and extremely 
bold; Tékva addresses them in affectionate tone as his children, 
å. e., as those whom he has already begotten or borne; oùs 
Td)» àÓ(vo represents them as again in the womb, needing a 
second (spiritual) birth, and himself as a mother suffering again 
the birth pangs, which must continue till Christ be formed in 
them, i. e., until it be true of them as of him that Christ lives in 
them (2*9). 


Were it not for the 8é at the beginning of v.**, v.!* would naturally 
be taken as the beginning of a sentence and v.** as its completion. 
The occurrence of é, however, necessitates either connecting v.!* with 
v.18, as in WH., or assuming an anacoluthon at the beginning of v.™, 
as in RV. The recurrence in v.*¢ of the expression xaoeivat obo dpac, 
used also in v.!*, implies a close connection between these vv. and 
makes it improbable that v.!* begins a new line of thought, which is 
broken off at v.*. The punctuation of WH. is therefore more prob- 
ably correct than that of RV. 

The figure of speech involved in d3(w, though startling to modern 
ears, is unambiguously clear. The precise form of the thought er- 
pressed in yopguw67 is less certain. There are three possibilities: (a) In 
themselves the words not unnaturally suggest a reversal of the preced- 
ing figure, those who were just spoken of as babes in the womb, now 
being pictured as pregnant mothers, awaiting the full development of 
the Christ begotten in them. Such abrupt change of figure is not 
uncharacteristic of the apostle. In Rom. 7* illustrating the relation 
of the believer to the law and to Christ by remarriage, following death, 
he makes the deceased one remarry, sacrificing illustration to the thing 
illustrated. In 1 Thes. 2’, if, as is probable, the true text is vir, 
the apostle in the same sentence calls himself a child, and a mother, 
and a nurse, each term expressing a part of his thought, and in v." 
compares himself to a father. Nor is it a serious objection to this view 
of the present passage that the apostle has not elsewhere employed the 
figure of Christ being bégotten in the believers. It would be easy to 
give examples of figures of speech employed by him but once, as, e. £, 
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in this very verse the comparison of himself to a mother in birth pangs. 
Nor does he shrink from the employment of equally bold figures taken 
from the same general sphere. See Rom. 7‘, where he speaks of the 
believer as married to Christ and as bringing forth fruit (children) to 
God, and 1 Cor. 44 and Phm. 1, where he speaks of himself as the be- 
getting father of his converts. The word poppw6f (occurring nowhere 
else in Lxx or N. T.) is more consonant with this view than with any 
other. Cf. the use of the synonyms xA&cow in Jer. 15, xpd «o0 us 
x\éoat ce dv xotÀlg, Rom. 9** 1 Tim. 2%. The only weighty objection 
to this understanding of the figure is that it is not in itself strikingly 
appropriate for the spiritual fact to which the apostle evidently refers, 
and that when elsewhere Paul speaks of Christ in the believer (chap. 2% 
Col. 1?' ef freq.) the language conveys no suggestion of pregnancy, but 
in less materialistic fashion denotes the indwelling presence of Christ. 
Yet over against this objection is to be set the fact that this passage 
contains, what all the others lack, the word poppw0f, suggesting if not 
requiring the view that here the thought of the apostle takes on a 
different form from that which it has elsewhere. (b) It is perhaps 
not impossible that without reversal of figure the apostle thinks of his 
birth pangs as continuing till the child in the womb takes on the form 
of the begetting father, who is now thought of as being not Paul but 
Christ. The choice of poppwðf Xowtbc éy duty rather than, e. g., duste 
iv dpomdyuars XorotoG poppwhhte might in this case be due to the 
influence of the apostle’s favourite form of thought expressed in the 
formula Xpotd¢ £v dulv or the like. (c) The figure suggested by 
dixs may be dropped altogether, péyors 03 poppwðf referring figura- 
tively, of course, but without specific thought of the birth process, to 
that spiritual process, the full achievement of which is elsewhere ex- 
pressed by Xprords év duty and like phrases. Of these three concep- 
tions of the apostle’s figure of speech the first seems somewhat the 
most probable; yet there is no perfectly decisive evidence for either 
as against the others. The spiritual fact for which the figure stands 
is substantially the same in any case. The reactionary step which 
the Galatians are in danger of taking, forces upon the apostle the pain- 
ful repetition of that process by which he first brought them into the 
world of faith in Christ, and his pain, he declares, must continue till 
they have really entered into vital fellowship with Christ. 

Against the strong external evidence for téxva, N*BD*FG Eus., 
there is no clearly pre-Syrian witness for rexvia except Clem. Alex.; 
For N’ACD? « *KLP al. pler. are predominantly Syrian. But combined 
with Clem. they probably mark the reading as of Alexandrian origin. 
The adoption of texvia by WH. txt. (mg. «£xva) is a departure from 
their usual practice (cf. WH. II p. 342), for which there seems no 
sufficient warrant in the evidence. 
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20. 70edov de Tapeivan mpos ÙS äprı, Kal adAdEa THY 
dwrnjv pou, drı Aropovpar v vu. “But I could wish to be 
present with you now, and to change my tone; because I am 
in perplexity in reference to you.” Moved by his deep sense 
of the unhappy situation in Galatia (v.!!), stirred by his strong 
affection for the Galatians (v.!*) and in doubt as to what the out- 
come might be (Ti äropoünas év oui»), the apostle regrets for 
the moment the strong language which he had used when he 
told them the truth, and so gave occasion for its being subse- 
quently said that he had become their enemy (v.!*), and ex- 
presses the fervent wish, evidently regarded as impossible to 
be carried out, that he were even now (äpri) with them and 
could speak in a different tone from that which he had used on 
that other occasion. For an entirely similar instance of strong 
language subsequently for a time regretted, see 2 Cor. 7°, and 
for the letter to which he there refers, 2 Cor., chaps. 11-13. 


On ffóeAov, d. BMT 33; Rob. 885 f. The wish is evidently regarded 
as impracticable, though not distinctly characterised as such by the 
language. äprı with more sharply defined reference to the present 
moment than viv means “at this very moment." The clause $« 
e . . $v duty suggests for dAA&Ea thy qavhy pou the meaning “to 
change my tone according to the situation.” But the absence of a 
limiting phrase such as xax' dvxyxatoy is against this and necessitates 
understanding it to mean, “to modify my tone,” $. e, to adopt a dif- 
ferent one; yet certainly not different from the immediately preceding 
language of strong affection: to express this wish would be unaccount- 
ably harsh. The reference can only be to a tone different from that, 
doubtless less considerate, manner of speech which he had used when 
he told them the truth (v./*; cf. note on that v. and reference to 1°). 
St dxopoduat, giving the reason for #Bei.ov, etc., probably has chief refer- 
ence to xapetvar «pb. bude; because of his perplexity about them, 
he wishes he were even now present with them. 3€ is slightly adver- 
sative. Though justifying his attitude towards the Galatians when 
he was present with them as having been év xaX (v.:), he yet 
wishes that he could now speak in a different tone. d&xopodpar is middle 
(the middle and passive forms are thus used with nearly the same 
meaning as the active in Dem. 830°, etc.; Sir. 18° Lk. 244 Jn. 13* Acts 
25° 2 Cor. 4"). dv dulv means “in respect to you,” as in 2 Cor. 7%. 
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10. 4 supplementary argument based on an allegorical 
use of the story of the two sons of Abraham, and 
intended to induce the Galatians to see that they 

are joining the wrong branch of the family (42). 

Before leaving the subject of the seed of Abraham it occurs 
to the apostle, apparently as an after-thought, that he might 
make his thought clearer and more persuasive by an allegorical 
interpretation of the story of Abraham and his two sons, Ish- 
mael and Isaac, the one born in course of nature only, the other 
in fulfilment of divine promise. The two mothers he interprets 
as representing the two covenants, that of law and that of 
promise, and the two communities, that of the lineal descen- 
dants of Abraham, and that of those who walked in the footsteps 
of his faith. In the antagonism between the two sons, or their 
descendants, he finds a parallel to the persecution to which the 
Gentile Christians have been subjected at the hands of the 
Jewish Christians, and cites scripture to show that the former 
are rejected of God. The argument is in effect this: Would 
you be, as the judaisers have been exhorting you to be, sons 
of Abraham? Be so, but observe that of the Abrahamic family 
there are two branches, the slave and the free. We, brethren, 
whose relation to Abraham is spiritual, not physical, we are the 
sons not of the slave, but of the free. 

2 Tell me, ye that wish to be under law, do ye not hear the law? 
"For it is written that Abraham had two sons, one by the maid 
servant, and one by the freewoman. ™But the son of the maid 
Servant was born according to the flesh; the son of the freewoman 
through promise. "Which things are allegorical utterances. For 
these women are two covenants, one proceeding from Mount Sinai, 
bringing forth children unto bondage, which is Hagar *(now 
Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia) and corresponds to the Jerusa- 
lem that now is. For she is in bondage with her children. ™But 
the Jerusalem above is free, which is our mother. For it is writ- 
ten, Rejoice thou barren woman that bearesi not, break forth and 
Shout, thou that travailest not. For more are the children of the 
desolate than of her that hath the husband. And ye, brethren, like 
Isaac, are children of promise. ®Bus as then he that was born 
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according to the flesh persecuted him that was born according to 
the Spirit, so also now. But what saith the scripture? Cast out 
the maid servant and her son. For the son of the maid servant 
shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman. ™Therefore, 
brethren, we are children, not of a maid servant, but of the free- 
woman. 

21. Adyeré pot, ol io vdpov 0éXovres elvai, Tov vóporv ovx 
 àxobere; “Tell me, ye that wish to be under law, do ye not hear 
the law?” The abrupt beginning reflects excited feeling, and is 
calculated to arrest attention. Cf. chap. 3*: Touro udro» OdAw 
nadeiv ad’ ùu. It had apparently only just occurred to the 
apostle that he might reach his readers by such an argument as 
that which follows. The address ol id vduov Oddovres elvas 
implies, as is indicated throughout the letter, that the Galatians 
have.not adopted, but are on the point of adopting, the legalis- 
tic principle and practices. Cf. 1* 3° 41. 12. The Galatians are 
not Umo voor but urd vdpov Oddovres elvas. wuxd vópov evi- 
dently has the same meaning as in 3”, v.‘, and in Rom. 6. %; 
the word duos thus bearing the same sense which it has con- 
stantly in this and the preceding chapter, divine law viewed by 
itself as a legalistic system. See note on 3" and detached note 
on Nópos, V 2. c. On the other hand, Tov vduor in itself 
probably refers, as is indicated by 4”, etc., to the O. T. scrip- 
tures (detached note, V 3), which, they had been taught, con- 
tained that legalistic system which they were urged to accept. 

22, yéyparra: yap drı "ABpaàu Ojo viois čoyev, a é 
THs wadloxns kal &va ex ris éXevOdpas’ “For it is written that 
Abraham had two sons, one by the maid servant, and one by 
the freewoman.” See Gen., chaps. 16,17. Talek, properly 
referring to a young woman, and denoting age, not status, be- 
came among the Greeks a term for a female slave (see L. & S.) 
and is frequently so used in the Lxx. 

23. GAN ò uéy ex ris maudlonıs Kata odpra ‘yeyévrnrat, o 
be èx ris dkevOdpas bv èrayyeMlas. “But the son of the 
maid servant was born according to the flesh; the son of the 
freewoman through promise." xarà odpxa, “by natural gen- 
eration,” in the ordinary course of nature (cf. Rom. 1* 9* and 
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detached note on IIveðua and Zapf, p. 492, 3 (a) under odp£), 
‚and ôt drayyeXlas, “through promise," are antithetical, not by 
mutual exclusion, but in the fact that, though Isaac was begot- 
ten and born xarà odpxa, his birth was also di’ &ray'yeAlas, and 
was significant because of this, while the birth of Ishmael was 
simply xarà odpxa, On the erayyeAla here referred to, see 
Gen. 15° 17!5, and cf. chap. 3!*. The perfect yeydévyn7at is used 
in preference to the aorist ¢yej0n, because the writer is think- 
ing not simply of the historical fact but of the existing result 
of that fact, in the race of Ishmael's descendants and especially 
(for yey&nrat belongs in thought to both members of the 
sentence) in Isaac's descendants. 


WH. bracket uv, omitted by B f Vg. Tert. Hil. Hier. Yet the 
concurrent omission of such a word by one Grk. ms. and a small group 
of Latin authorities seems to raise no serious question of its belonging 
to the text. Between 9c. éxayyeAlas (NAC 33, 442 al.) and &d ths 
éxoryyeAfac (BDFGKLP al. pler. Or.) it is impossible to choose with 
confidence. Both readings are supported by good pre-Syrian groups. 
But the probability that Paul would have opposed to xatd oáoxa a 
qualitative 8' éxayyeAlac rather than used the article in referring to 
& promise not previously mentioned seems to turn the scale in favour 
of X ix. 


24. árwd darw adrn'yopotpueva’ “Which things are allegori- 
cal utterances.” The present tense of the participle, the mean- 
ing of the verb as established by usage, and the facts respecting 
current views, combine to make the above the only tenable 
translation, the participle being interpreted as an adjective 
participle used substantively in the predicate. BMT 432. 
The assertion pertains not to the original sense of the passage, 
what the writer meant when he wrote it, nor to the current or 
proper interpretation of the words, but to the character of the 
utterances as they stand in the scripture. Substantially the 
same thought might have been expressed by dria 7 Ypap) 
&AXgyopet in the sense, “which things the scripture says 
allegorically," the scripture being conceived of apart from the 
author of the scripture and as now speaking. 
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The verb dAAnyooéw, a late Greek word not found in the Lxx, and 
here only in N. T., occurs first in Strabo x. 27, though édAAyyoola 
occurs as early as Demosthenes. Classical writers used afvicrouat, 
in the sense, ‘‘to speak in riddles” (cf. Jos. Ant. Proem. 24 (4), where 
alvictopat and dAAnyopéw occur together), and oxévom of an under- 
lying figurative or allegorical meaning: Xen. Symp. 3°; Plato. Rep. 
378 D; cf. Philo, Vita contempl. 28 (3). The meanings of d\Anyopke 
are as follows: 

1. To speak allegorically, to utter something which has another 
meaning than that of the words taken literally—the object of the 
verb or subject in the passive being the words uttered: Philo, Leg. 
alleg. II 5 (2): AAA xal «aüca quornds dAAmyopal. Mut. nom. 67 (9); 
Jos. Ant. Proem. 24 (4); Clem. Alex. Paed. I 45 (chap. vi); Porphyr. 
Anir. Nymph. 4. In the passive, to be spoken allegorically: Porphyr. 
Vita Pythag. 12; Origen, Cels. 4:1: "Hobday elonudva Ev uó00u afa 
zept tfj; yuvambs ddAyyopettar. Philo, Vita contempl. 29 (3 b) xoXAà 
unueta tij, év tole ZAAnyooouphvots Béas &xé)vxov. Execrat. 159 (7) 

2. To speak of allegorically, the object being not the words uttered 
or the thing actually mentioned, but that to which there is underlying 
reference. Philo, Leg. alleg. II 10 (4); Plut. Es. carn. Orat. 1. 7". 
In the passive, Philo, Cherub. 25 (8): «à pèv 3h xepoußla xaf' Eva 
zp6rov obtws dAAnyooetcar. Clem. Paed. I 47 (chap. vi): obw 
XoÀXxxGOc dAAnyopetrat è Abyos. Paed. I 46 (chap. vi). With a 
double object, to call (a thing something) allegorically: Clem. Paed. I 
43 (chap. vi): e&gxa uty «b Xveüga «b Eytov dAAnyooet. In the pas 
sive, Clem. Paed. II 62 (chap. viii): of . . . dxósvolo . .. xbdec 
&AAnyopobvrar xuplou. Paed. I 47 (chap. vi) bis. 

3. To interpret allegorically, $. e., to draw out the spiritual meaning 
supposed to underlie the words in their literal sense: Philo, Leg. alleg. 
III 238. (85): x . . . d&AAnyoofic—‘xoety «à Epya adrod.” Origen, 
Cels. 157: alııärar tod Tpoxoloyoüveas xal dAAnyopoüvras adthy. Philo, 
Vita contempl. 28 (3 a); Origen, Com. in Joan. 20°. Cels. 115; 4%; 
455 75; ges, 

For dAAnyoela in the sense “an allegory,” “a thing to be understood 
allegorically," see Philo, Leg. alleg. III 236 (84). 

The second of these meanings of the verb is excluded for the present 
passage by the fact that riva evidently refers either to the persons and 
events just named or to the statements concerning them, not to their 
spiritual significates, which have not yet been named; whereas this 
meaning occurs only in reference to the spiritual significates. If, then, 
we take into consideration the two remaining and for this passage 
only possible significations and the possible usages of the present 
participle in predicate, there result the following possible interpre- 
tations of dorıv Aà., those that are too improbable to deserve con- 
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sideration being ignored: (1) fety dAAnyopobpevz may be, so far as 
usage is concerned, a periphrastic present of customary action, and 
mean (a) “are wont to be spoken allegorically"; but this is excluded 
by the fact that the subject refers to statements taken for substance 
from scripture, of which it might be said that they were spoken alle- 
gorically, but not that they are wont to be so spoken; or (b) “are wont 
to be interpreted allegorically"; but this is excluded by the context, 
for with this meaning the following clause introduced by y&p must be 
understood as containing the interpretation thus referred to; but this 
interpretation was certainly not the current Jewish one, and it is very 
improbable that a current Christian interpretation had yet sprung up, 
or, even if it had, that it would be such as that which follows; this is 
adapted to express and sustain Paul's own conception of things, and 
must be ascribed to him rather than supposed to be borrowed by him 
from a current view. The tempting modification of this, “are to be 
interpreted allegorically," would give excellent sense, but is not sus- 
tained by Greek usage, which would have required 4AAnyoontéa; cf. 
Origen, Lam. Jer. rie. Such cases as Acts 15? 21° 2 Pet. 3 are only 
apparently vouchers for such a use of the participle, since, though they 
may be translated into English by “to be," etc., they really denote 
not propriety, but impending futurity. To the same effect is the in- 
terpretation of Mey. Sief., “which things have an allegorical sense”; 
which is sustained neither by any-recognised force of the participle 
nor by specific instances of such a meaning of the passive of this verb. 
(2) llavvv dAAnyopoöusva may be supposed to be a periphrastic present 
indicative, meaning “are spoken allegorically," equivalent to 4 ypayıı 
&AAnyopel, the utterance being thought of as present because made 
by the ever-present scripture. Cf. Rom. 4*: tl yàp 4 yoagl) Adyar; 
Rom. 10°; v. below, et freq., and in the passive, Heb. 7%, &p’ 8v vào 
Aystar caüca. But for this idea a periphrastic present would scarcely 
be used, the expression being, indeed, approximately “aoristic,” neither 
progression nor customariness being distinctly suggested. (3) The 
participle may be a present participle for the imperfect, referring 
to an action, strictly speaking, antecedent in time to that of the prin- 
cipal verb (BMT 127; Mt. 2%, etc.). But the pres. part. is apparently 
never used in this way when the fact referred to belongs definitely to 
time distinctly past in reference to the principal verb, as must be the 
case here if the utterance is thought of as past atall. (4) It may bea 
general present participle equivalent to a noun, and meaning “alle- 
gorical utterances” (BMT 123, 432 (a); MGNTG. p. 127); cf. Jn. 
126, «à PadAépeva “the deposits”; Rom. ro" 1 Cor. 15% 1 Thes. 21: 
$* 2 Thes. r° Gal. 53, xeprtepvéuevoc, “one who receives circum- 
cision”’; 6*. Eph. 4°: Rom. 11°41 Thes. 11°, $ duépevoc, “the deliverer”; 
Philo, Leg. alleg. III 239 (85), tva «b Aeyóusvov . . . yévytat. It is 
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true that N. T. furnishes no example of a present participle applied in 
just this way to utterances of scripture, such utterances, when desig- 
nated by a participle used substantively, being always elsewhere ex- 
pressed by a perfect participle (tò elọņuévoy: Lk. 2% Acts 218 13% 
Rom. 415; tò yeypapudvey: Acts 13? 241 2 Cor. 44 Gal. 31° Rev. 1?) or 
by an aorist participle (<b miv: Mt. 12 and ten other passages in 
Mt.). Yet in view of the frequent occurrence of the present participle 
of other verbs with substantive force (see exx. above) and of such 
expressions as ġ ypagh Aéyer (Rom. 4*, etc.), Aéyetat taita (Heb. 7%; 
sc. dv pagi), and 4 ypagh h Aéyouca (Jas. 2%), and the apparent use of 
&dnyopoöuevz with substantive force, meaning “allegorical say- 
ings,” in Philo, Vita contempl. 29 (3 b) cited above, such a use here is 
not improbable, and, though grammatically more difficult than inter- 
pretation (1), must because of the contextual difficulties of the former 
be preferred to it. It is substantially identical with (2), but gram- 
matically more defensible; and is in substance the interpretation of the 
ancient versions and of the Greek interpreters. See Zahn, ad loc. 
The apostle is then speaking not of what the passage meant as uttered 
by the original writer, but of the meaning conveyed by the passage as 
it stands. In common with Philo before him, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and Origen after him, he conceived of the 
scriptures as speaking in his own day; and since Paul elsewhere in 
this epistle and in Romans speaks without qualification of Abraham 
as a historical character, it is apparent that in this passage at least 
he ascribes to the scripture as now speaking a meaning distinct from 
that which it bore as originally written, regarding the latter as repre- 
senting historic truth,* the latter as conveying spiritual truth. The 
only question can be whether in this case he regarded the spiritual 
truth as really conveyed and vouched for by scripture, or only for the 
purposes of appeal to the Galatians adopted a current method of using 
scripture. The unusualness of this method of argument on his part 
perhaps favours the latter view; but the absence of anything in the 
language of this passage (e. g., xat dV6pwxov Aéyw) to indicate that he 
is speaking otherwise than in accordance with his own convictions, 
together with such other instances as 1 Cor. 9* 1° 10°, favours the former. 
* Against the strong evidence that Paul ascribed historicity to the O. T. narratives, includ- 
ing those here referred to, the word &AAsyopevuera can not be cited as valid evidence to tbe 
contrary. For though the word may often be used when the statements literally understood 
are regarded as not historically true, yet this is not involved in the meaning of the word. 
Cf. e. g., Origen. Cels. 4*, where Origen, going beyond Paul and saying that the statements 
as originally uttered were allegorically spoken (}AAqyépqrax), yet implies also their historicity 
in their literal sense. Philo, also, though he often rejects the literal meaning as absurd and 
false (Sones. I 10» [17]), yet in other instances clearly accepts as historically true in their 
literal sense passages which he also interprets allegorically. (Mesi. nom. 8: [13]. Cf. Bous. 
Re. d. Judent.*, p. 185, "Er [der tiefere, allegorische Sinn] tritt neben den andern [den Sian 
des Wortlauts], nur in den selteneren Fällen bebt er ihn auf." 
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It is doubtful whether any stress can be laid on the fact that Paul 
uses the compound relative twa rather than the simple 4. The 
generic force of nva, “which as other like things” (cf. Th. s. v. 2; 
MGNTG. p.91 f.; Ell. ad loc.) is appropriate enough in this place, con- 
veying the thought that the predicate dAAnyopodyueva applies not sim- 
ply to the passage or events just mentioned, but to others of like char- 
acter in O. T. But the use of the relatives in the Pauline letters seems 
to indicate both a preference for the longer form in the nom. plur. and 
an ignoring of the distinction between these and the shorter forms. 
Thus oltıves occurs in Rom. 1%. # 215 62 of 114 16% "x Cor. 3" 2 Cor. 818 
Gal. 2* 5* Eph. 4!* Col. 4" 2 Tim. 2*. !* Tit. 111, while of occurs in Rom. 
16? only; aftives occurs in Phil. 4* 1 Tim. 1*6*, with no instance of at; 
&cva occurs, besides the present passage, in Gal. 5!* Phil. 3° Col. 2=; 
the only certain instance of & in nom. is Col. 2%; in ı Cor. 4° and Tit. 2! 
it was probably felt to be accus.; in Col. 21? the reading is uncertain; 
in Eph. 50 it is possibly an accus., but more probably a nom. If, then, 
the three cases of & in the nom. (probably or certainly such), viz. 
Col. 217. * Tit. 21, be compared with the instances of &tva, it will be im- 
possible to discover any difference in the relation of the relative clause 
to the antecedent that will account for the use of &ctva in one group 
and & in the other. This is especially clear in Col. 2%. =, where of suc- 
cessive clauses in entirely similar relation to what precedes the former 
uses & and the latter treva. There is even less reason for ascribing to 
frs in vv.%- 3 any force different from that of the simple relative 
than in the case of riva here; for not only is it difficult to discover 
any of the logical relations sometimes intimated by the use of the 
compound relative, but Paul's uniform employment of fy: for the 
fem. sing. nom. forbids any argument based on his use of it here in 
preference to $. 


abra. yap dow dio diabjxat, ula perv awd Spovs Xwd, “For 
these women are two covenants, one proceeding from Mount 
Sinai.” With these words the apostle proceeds to give the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the persons and events referred to in 
w.2: 3, į. e., to point out what they mean when they are taken 
as allegorical utterances. From this point of view elobv is to 
be interpreted as meaning in effect "represent," “stand for." 
Cf. Mt. 13?! Mk. 14%; Philo, Cherub. 23 (7): ‘yWerat obv ro 
pèr črepov Tüv xepovßlu % ékerdro (obalpa). On draßiixaı, 
here meaning “covenants,” not “testaments,” see detached 
note on Ara6nKn, p. 496. Of the two covenants here referred to, 
the first only is named, the phrase ula . . . Zwd identifying it 
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as the covenant involved in the giving of the law, a familiar 
idea, as is shown by Heb. 8° (quoting Jer. 31%) 9 2 Cor. 3° « 
Sir. 24? Ps. Sol. 10%. The érépa 6:a9nKn implied in úo 0taf5- 
Ka, and pla is left unnamed, but is evidently that of 
which faith is the basal principle and which is referred to in 
315-17 as a covenant in contrast with the law, which is not there 
designated as a covenant. 

els dovrAclay yervaoa, “bringing forth children unto bond- 
age," 4. e., bearing children destined to be slaves. The par- 
ticiple is adjective in force and timeless (BMT 123, 420). Ap- 
plied to Hagar the phrase designates her as one who, being a 
slave woman, bears children who share her status of slavery. 
As applied to the Sinai covenant it refers to the fact that they 
who came under this covenant were in the position of slaves as 
being in bondage to the law. Cf. 4!. The form of the expres- 
sion, Yevv@ca, etc., is, of course, determined by the fact lit- 
erally taken; there is nothing in the spiritual experience exactly 
corresponding to the child-bearing. 

It is assumed in O. T. that in general the offspring of & man's slaves 
were also his slaves. See Gen. 14 175. 5, The status of the children 
which a slave concubine bore to her master is not definitely defined. 
The Genesis story of Hagar and Ishmael indicates that the slave mother 
remained a slave at least in cases in which she had been a slave before 
becoming her master's concubine, and that her son was not spso fado 


the heir of his father (Gen. 21°), but suggests that the status of the 
son was at the option of the father. 


qris dor “Ayap, “which is Hagar.” The clause is best 
taken as identifying. On the force of #7ts, see above on árwa 
and on that of doriv, see elolv, above. This clause simply 
states that of the two women named above, Hagar represents 
in the allegory the covenant that proceeded from Sinai. 

25. 7d 5e°A-yap Zwà Spos dor éy rp ApaBlg, “Now Hagar is 
Mount Sinai in Arabia.” It is not the woman Hagar (7) "A‘yap) 
of whom the statement is made, either as a historical person or 
as a character in the narrative to which he is giving an allegori- 
cal interpretation, but either the word, in which case éerír 
affirms the equivalence of the two expressions “Aap and Zwà 
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dpos (note the neuter article; cf. W. XVIII 3; Rob. 766), or, 
by association of öpos after Zırd with both “Ayap and Sud, the 
mountain (cf. WH. vol. II, ad loc., citing as parallel cases 
Rom. 2288. 33), The clause accordingly implies that Mount 
Sinai was sometimes, directly or by implication, called Hagar 
or something sufficiently similar in sound to be so represented 
in Greek. Whether the statement is from the apostle or, as is 
on the whole more probable, a gloss from the hand of a scribe 
(see below, in discussion of the text), its intent is to confirm the 
previously affirmed identification of Hagar with the covenant 
proceeding from Sinai. Such a double name of the mountain 
has from the historical point of view no real value, of course, 
as proving a relation between Hagar and the Mount Sinai cov- 
enant; still less as proving that the favour of God rests on 
the spiritual followers of Abraham’s faith rather than on his 
physical descendants. But the statement is consonant with the 
allegorical method of interpretation which the whole paragraph 
illustrates. If it is a gloss, it is by that fact a parenthesis, and 
is probably so in any case. The use of 6é (rather than ydp) is 
probably due to the fact that as a parenthesis it is felt to be 
additional and incidental rather than a part of the main argu- 
ment. Cf. Th. s. v. 6, and, as illustrating the approximation 
of 6¢ and ‘dp in meaning which led to their interchange, see 1". 


The following are the readings of the first clause attested by ancient 
evidence: 

(a) tb yàp Ztwk Boos doclv: MCFG 33 (but 33° app. +d M) f g Vg. 
Arm. Aeth. Orig. (both Lat. tr. and Gr. as testified by Athan.; see 
Zahn, p. 296, citing Goltz.). Sah. reads: quae vero mons Sina est. 
Goth. omits y&p. It is important to note, however, that M adds dv, 
reading: tò yap Zik Boog dartv Ov dv «jj ’Apaßlg, “For Sinai is a 
mountain, being in Arabia.” But since without “Ayap there would 
be no occasion to insert čv, the probability is that "Ayap has fallen 
out, and that the testimony of M is really in favour of the presence of 
"Ayap in the text. (b) tò yàp “Ayaş Zuo& Boo; dex(v: KLP 33° 
al pler. Syr. (psh. et harcl. txt.) Arm. Chrys. Theod. Mops. Thdrt. 
Thphyl. (c) tò yap “Ayaş poç dox(v: d. (d) «b 3è “Ayaş Live Boos 
dotiv: ABD 31, 442, 436, 40 lect. Syr. (harcl. mg.). Boh.: “Ayap 3è Zo& 
etc., some mss. omitting 3. 
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Of these readings both the character of the witnesses to (b) and its 
apparently conflate character indicate that it is derivative; (c) is too 
slightly attested to be considered. Modern editors are divided be- 
tween (a) and (d), Westcott, Ltft., Zahn adopting (a), Hort, Ws. 
Sief. (d). The latter seems, on the whole, best supported. If the 
presence of 5v in N in effect makes that ms. a witness not against but 
for a text containing “Ayap (cf. Sief. ad loc.), the external evidence is 
distinctly more favourable to (d) than to (a); and transcriptional prob- 
ability is likewise in favour of (d), since whether through the accidental 
omission of AEA, or through a feeling of the difficulty of this reading, 
(d) is easily susceptible of modification into (a) while there is nothing 
in the form or meaning of (a) to make its conversion into (d) likely. 

The difficulty of interpretation, especially the absence of definite 
evidence of any usage that would account for the identification of 
Hagar and Sinai, either as names or places suggests the possibility of 
an interpolation at this point. Bentley (Letter to Mill, p. 45; accord- 
ing to Ellis, Bentleii Crit. Sac., he afterwards changed his mind and 
adopted reading (a)) suggested that the words Zivà Boos écxly dv tH 
’Aoraßi« were a marginal gloss afterwards introduced into the text; 
and Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus, I. 1, p. 171, ed al., conjecture 
that the whole sentence tò 3è . . . ’Apaflg id an interpolation. Cf. 
Clemen, Einheillichheit der Paulinischen Briefe, pp. 118 f. 

Either of these conjectural emendations would remove the obscurity 
of the passage as representing the thought of Paul, and transfer the 
words to another writer who would perhaps feel no necessity for a 
better basis for this additional piece of allegorising than his own imagi- 
nation, or who may have heard Mount Sinai called “Ayao or the like. 
Of the two suggestions that of Holsten is the simpler and more prob- 
able, and, in view of the process by which the Pauline epistles were 
collected and transmitted, not in itself improbable. See notes on 3'* 
and 3”, 

Precisely what the fact was of which the apostle thus avails himself 
(if he wrote the sentence) we do not with certainty know. It may 
have been that he was aware that the Arabians or certain tribes of them 
were called sons of Hagar (0°29, ‘Ayyapmvol, Ps. 837; ow, “A vaggvol, 
1 Chron. 5!°, cf. Ltft. ad loc.). Or he may have had in mind that there 
is an Arabic word, bagar, which may be reproduced in Hebrew as 
"un and signifies "cliff, rock”; itis possible that the word may have 
been applied by the Arabs to that particular mountain which in Paul's 
day was regarded as the scene of the giving of the law. To this it is 
no serious objection that the name of the mountain was on this theory 
‘un, while that of the woman was ~n, for scientific exactness 
in such a matter is not to be expected of an ancient writer. In the 
absence of definite evidence, however, that the word “Ayao, or anything 
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closely resembling it, was applied to a mountain also known as Ztv&, all 
such suggestions must remain conjectures only. See Ltít., detached 
note, pp. 197 ff. This fact has influenced Ltft. Wies. Zahn, ef al., to 
adopt the otherwise inferiorly attested reading «b yap Zitvà Spas dorty 
éy tý “Apaflg, interpreting it, however, variously. Ltft. translates: 
“For Sinai is a mountain in Arabia,” i. e., in the land of bondsmen 
themselves descended from Hagar, and finds in this statement a con- 
firmation not of fets dorty "Ayap, but of el; SouAs(av yerııoa. Zahn 
interprets “For Mount Sinai is in Arabia,” i. e., not in the promised 
land, the possession of which is the central element of the divine prom- 
ise; from which it follows that the Sinai covenant does not involve the 
fulfilment of the promise, but, on the contrary, the enslavement of 
those to whom it is given. Both interpretations perhaps involve Paul’s 
assuming a knowledge on the part of the Galatians hardly likely to be 
possessed by them; but the decisive reasons are against the text rather 
than against the interpretation. See textual note. Ell. and Sief. 
reading tò 3è “Ayap understand the words év «fj ’Apaßlg as defining not 
the location of Mount Sinai, but the region in which the name Hagar 
is applied to Sinai. This would be entirely possible if, instead of 
ácc(v, Paul had written xaAstcat (with the necessary change in the 
order of the words preceding poç), but of such a geographical expres- 
sion used in this sense in such a sentence as this no example is cited. 


ouvoroıyei de 77 viv 'IepovoaAnu, “and corresponds to the 
Jerusalem that now is.” Best understood as continuing Frıs 
érri» “Ayap after the parenthetical 7d 6¢ “Ayap . . . "ApaBlg, 
Yet the logical subject of owvororxei is rather “Aap than #res 
(= pla dahin), as Sovdever "ydp indicates. The words con- 
tinue the allegorical explanation of the O. T. passage, point by 
point. “The Jerusalem that now is" is manifestly used by 
metonymy for that Judaism of which Jerusalem was the centre. 


The military use of cuvetoryety, “to stand in the same file" (Polyb. 
IO. 23 (21)") suggests that the two terms referred to are in the same 
column, on the same side of the parallelism. Thus Ltft., who repre- 
sents the thought thus: 


Hagar, the bond woman. Sarah, the freewoman. 
Ishmael, the child after the flesh. Isaac, the child of promise. 
The old covenant. The new covenant. 

The earthly Jerusalem. The heavenly Jerusalem. 


But the language of the apostle (note the use of the singular number 
and the term-by-term parallelism) indicates that he is not simply put- 
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ting things into two columns, one containing all that falls on the side 
of the bond and the other all that belongs to the free, but is pointing 
out the equivalents of the several elements of the narrative allegori- 
cally treated. If, then, it is necessary to take the word in the precise 
sense suggested by Polybius, the following would seem to be the dia- 

gram that would represent the thought, the items 1, 2, 3, 4, at the 
head of the several columns representing the four elements of the nar- 
rative on which the apostle puts an allegorical interpretation, and the 
items below each of these representing the things for which they stand. 

(x) (2) (3) (4) 
Hagar, the bond Ishmael, born after Sarah, the freewo- Isaac, born according 
woman, bearing the fiesb, born unto man (bearing free to promise, 


childrenuntobond- bondage. children). 
age. 
(s) (e) 
The covenant from The new covenant. 
Sinai. 


(b) (è) 
The Jerusalem that The children of Jeru- Jerusalem that is The children of Jere- 
now is. salem in bondage above. salem above, ac- 
to legalism. — 


Yet it is doubtful whether our interpretation should be so strictly 
governed by the Polybius passage (which is itself not perfectly clear, 
and to which no parallel has been cited). The use of the verb in 
Musonius (cf. L. & S.) in a less technical sense, and the use of cuccoryía 
in Aristotle (Metaph. 1. 5, 6 (986a), et al.,) to denote the relation of the 
members of a correlative pair, such as “odd and even,” “right and 
left,” suggests that Paul here meant simply “is correlative to,” “in 
the parallelism between narrative and its allegorical significance is the 
corresponding term.” The statement of Sief. that this sense would 
require dvrstorget is true only in the sense that if the apostle had 
had in mind two columns in one of which stood the terms of the narra- 
tive itself and in the other antithetically term for term their spiritual 
significates, he would probably have used dvrrerorye?. But the idea 
of correspondence, equivalence, calls not for dvtrotorzet but cuvevorzel. 


Sovheve: yap pera To» Tékvov aurhs’ “for she is in bond- 
age with her children”: justification of the parallelism just 
affirmed between Hagar and Jerusalem. As Hagar, a slave, 
bore children that by that birth passed into slavery, so the 
Jerusalem that now is and her children, viz., all the adherents of 
legalistic Judaism which has its centre in Jersualem, are in 
bondage to law. 
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26. 9 de dvo "Tepovoads u &ewepa dori, “But the Jerusalem 
above is free.” Instead of a formally perfect antithesis, either 
the Jerusalem that now is, and the Jerusalem that is to be, or 
the Jerusalem on earth and the Jerusalem above, the apostle 
mingles the two forms. The same point of view from which 
the seed of Abraham are, not the Jews, but believers in Christ, . 
makes the new Jerusalem not the Jewish capital, but the com- 
munity of believers in Jesus the Christ, and the conception of 
that community as destined soon to take up its abode in heaven 
(1 Thes. 4!47-) and as already living the heavenly life (cf. Phil. 
3*- Col. 313) converts the Jerusalem that is to be, which would 
be the strict antithesis to the Jerusalem that now is, into the 
Jerusalem above (already existent). Heb. 1219. (see esp. v.*) 
presents a similar contrast between Mount Sinai as the place 
and symbol of the giving of the law, and the heavenly Jerusalem 
as representing the community of believers (cf. v.?), probably 
independently developed from the same root, not, of course, 
the source of Paul's expression here. The freedom referred to 
in &Xeudepa is manifestly the same that is spoken of in 2* 5!, and 
implied in antithesis to the ÓovAe/a spoken of in 41-!, 


The conception of a restored and beautiful Jerusalem appears even 
in the O. T., Ezek., chaps. 40 ff. Zech., chap. a Hag. 2*^*, and in other 
pre-Christian Jewish writings: Sir. 3697- Tob. 13*71* 14* Ps. Sol. 17%. In 
I Enoch 9o**- ** the displacement of the old house by a new one is pre- 
dicted (cf. Hag. 2°). See Bous., Rel. d. Jud.*, p. 273; Charles, The 
Book of Enoch, note on go**, This conception of a new Jerusalem 
(though the precise phrase is apparently found first in Rev. 312 21°, cf. 
4 Ezr. 7** 13%; Apoc. Bar. 32°, which, like the Apocalypse of John, were 
written after the destruction of Jerusalem in 7o A. D.) doubtless fur- 
nished the apostle with the basis of his conception here expressed 


ris dorly wjrno Zur’ “which is our mother." The form 
of expression is derived from the allegory of Hagar and 
Sarah; Yu» refers to believers in Christ in general; the idea 
literally expressed would be, of which (community) we are 
members. The addition of *dyrwy by TR. may perhaps be 
traced to Polyc. Phil., chap. 3, or to the influence of Rom. 4!*, 
On the force of 471s, see note on Twa (v.™), 
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27. véyparra yap ** EvdpdvOnri, oreipa 4 où tlxrovoa: 
pfitov kal Bdénoov,  ovx dovoa: br. ToA\d TA Teva rìs 
épsjuov paddov $) THs &xovons Tov dvöpa.” “For it is written, 
Rejoice thou barren woman that bearest not, break forth and 
shout, thou that travailest not. For more are the children of 
the desolate than of her that hath the husband.” The quota- 
tion is from Isa. 54}, and follows exactly the text of the Lxx 
(BRAQ), which neglects to translate the NM, “rejoicing,” 
“singing,” of the Hebrew. In the prophet the words are prob- 
ably to be joined with 52"; they are conceived of as addressed 
to the ideal Zion, bidding her rejoice in the return of the exiles, 
Yahweh leading (cf. 527-33). The barren woman is Jerusalem 
in the absence of the exiles, the woman that hath a husband is 
Jerusalem before the exile; and the comparison signifies that her 
prosperity after the return from exile was to exceed that which 
she had enjoyed before the captivity. There may possibly 
underlie the words of the prophet a reference to Sarah and 
Hagar as suggesting the symbolism of the passage (cf. $12), but 
there is no clear indication of this. The apostle, also, in quot- 
ing them may have thought of the barren woman as corre- 
sponding to Sarah, who till late in life had no child, and the 
woman that hath a husband to Hagar. But his chief thought 
is of the O. T. passage as justifying or illustrating his concep- 
tion of & new redeemed Jerusalem whose glory is to surpass 
that of the old, the language being all the more appropriate for 
his purpose because it involved the same figure of Jerusalem as 
a mother, which he had himself just employed, unless, indeed, 
v.® is itself suggested by the passage which was about to be 
quoted. "There is a possible further basis for the apostle's use 
of the passage in the fact that its context expresses the thought 
that God is the redeemer not of Israel after the flesh, but of 
those in whose heart is his law (cf. 5r!-®, esp. v.’). But whether 
the apostle had this context in mind is not indicated. ‘The Ydp 
is doubtless confirmatory, and connects the whole statement 
. with Ares doriw uitnp $uàv. 

28. vues 0d, ábe dol, xarà "Ioaàx éxayyeXlas réxva doré 
“And ye, brethren, like Isaac, are children of promise.” With 
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this sentence the apostle takes up his allegorical development 
of the O. T. narrative at a new point. Having in vv.” # 
developed it with reference to the two women, which he has 
made to represent the two communities, and incidentally en- 
forced his thought by a quotation from the prophets, he now 
makes use of the sons, Isaac and Ishmael, and more pointedly 
applies his allegory to his readers. Note the address tyets ôd, 
ade\pol, As Isaac was born in fulfilment of a promise, not in 
the usual course of nature, so Paul assures the Galatians, they 
also are children of promise, whose standing with God rests 
not on physical descent, but on the promise made to Abraham, 
which has already been interpreted as applying to all who have 
faith (37. *. 1°), ôd is continuative, introducing this element of 
the allegorical interpretation of the O. T. passage as an addi- 
tion to that of vv.*+?”, 


As in 4%, evidence is very evenly divided between dust; . . . dark 
and jai; . . . éopéy. The former is attested by the group BDG, 
supported by 33, 424** Sah., the latter by NAC with the concurrence 
of LP f Boh. and Cyr. and the great body of the Syrian authorities. 
Transcriptional probability favours pets . . . ort, the change of 
this form to the first person being more easily explicable as due to 
assimilation to vv. ?. 31 than the reverse. dyeic is unobjectionable on 
grounds of intrinsic probability, such changes of person being charac- 
teristic of Paul; cf. 4%°**. 

Karé in the sense “like,” “after the manner of,” occurs not infre- 
quently in classic writers (L. & S. s. v. B. III 3) and in N. T. Cf. 
Eph. 4* 1 Pet. 1 4° Heb. 8*. The position of éxayyeAla¢ (gen. of 
characteristic) is emphatic. The term is qualitative, but the reference 
is undoubtedly to the promise already repeatedly referred to in the 
epistle (32% 1* 3. 2), Whose children they are, whether sons of God 
or sons of Abraham is not emphasised; but the context as a whole 
implies the latter. To take téxva as meaning children of the Jerusalem 
above (Sief.) is to insist upon a closeness of connection with v.?” which 
is not only not justified by anything in this v. but is practically excluded 
by the phrase xarà ’Ioa&x and vv.:*f. 


29. AAN orep rdre o karà odpxa yerynfels ddfwxe Tov 
xarà xvedpua, obTws kal viv, “But as then he that was born 
according to the flesh persecuted him that was born according 
to the Spirit, so also now.” The persecution which the Gentile 
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Christians had suffered at the hands of the descendants of 
Abraham according to the flesh, the apostle adroitly converts 


to the purposes of his allegorical argument by pointing out 
that this fact had its analogue in the relations of Ishmael and 
Isaac. In speaking of the persecution of those who are accord- 
ing to the Spirit the apostle probably has in mind chiefly the 
persistent efforts of the judaisers to induce the Galatians to take 
on the burden of the law. Cf. v. 1? 510%, Cf. also 34, though 
as shown there that passage does not necessarily refer to per- 
secutions. That persecutions of a more violent nature and at 
the hands of Jews (cf. x Thes. 215. 16) are also in mind is possible 
but not probable. The persecution of Isaac probably refers to 
Gen. 21°, and the traditions that had gathered about it, but 
the apostle may also have had in mind the mutual hostility of 
the nations supposed to have descended from the two brothers. 


The adversative &AA%& introduces a fact which is on the face of it in 
contrast with the preceding statement. ô xarà o&oxa is, of course, in 
the literal sense Ishmael. Cf.on v.9. In the allegorical interpretation 
it stands for those who are descendants of Abraham, but do not walk 
in the footsteps of his faith. The Lxx of Gen. 21° reads zulLovra 
peta 'IoaXx tod uto daurüc. On the possibility that this represents 
an original Hebrew different from our present Hebrew, and on the 
rabbinic expansion of the incident, see Ltft. ad loc. The Talmud 
(Beresch. Rabb. 53") says: “Dixit Ismael Isaaco: Eamus et videamus 
portionem nostram in agro; et tulit Ismael arcum et sagittas, et jacu- 
latus est Isaacum et prae se tulit, ac si luderet." (Quoted by Wies. 
ad loc.) For xaxà xvwüya we should naturally expect xat dxayyallav 
(32) or B? éxayyeAlac (v.9). The introduction of xveiua might natu- 
rally be explained as a substitution of the giver of the promise for the 
promise. But while Paul speaks of the Spirit as the content of the 
promise (314), he is not wont to speak of the promises or prophecies as 
given by the Spirit (cf. Mk. 12'*), and in the absence of such usage it 
seems necessary to suppose that the phrase stands in the clause by a 
species of trajection from the clause which expresses the second element 
of the comparison, oStwe xal vov. The full sentence would have read 
Goxp yàp . . . &Bluxe «bv xatd éxayyeAlay, ocu xal vüv ò xarà aáoxa 
«by xax& xveüua. Cf. Rom. 8. That xveóua is in the apostle's vocab- 
ulary the usual antithesis to o&pE (cf. 3* 591 17 6* Rom. 8@-) may 
also have had some influence. If the phrase be thought of strictly 
with reference to Isaac it must be explained by the fact that the prom- 
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ise pertaining to Isaac involved also the ultimate bestowal of the 


Spirit. Cf. 3*. But see also Philo, Leg. alleg. III 219 (77): 'Ioaáx 
éyévynoey & xÓQtx. 


30. adAd r( eye: 1) Yoadn; «*"Exgae r3)» wardloxny kal Tóv 
wi» avri]s, ov Yap ui) KÄnpovounce 0 vios TAS WatdioKns pera 
TOU viod THs éAevÓcpas." “But what saith the scripture? 
Cast out the maid servant and her son: for the son of the maid 
servant shall not inherit with the son of the freewoman.” As 
over against the fact that the Gentile Christians are children of 
promise he set in contrast the fact of their persecution, so over 
against this last he introduces with @AAg the language of scrip- 
ture concerning the persecutor. The quotation is from Gen. 
ar, and follows the Lxx except that it omits ravrnv 
after wad/oxny and substitutes THs é\evBdpas for pov 'Icadk 
at the end. The language is that of Sarah to Abraham, but 
probably neither this fact nor the statement of v.? that God 
said to Abraham, “In all that Sarah saith unto thee, hearken 
unto her voice,” has anything to do with Paul’s use of this 
passage here. From the point of view of the allegorical inter- 
pretation every scripture is significant; cf. under v.*. Alle- 
gorically interpreted the expulsion of Ishmael points to a 
rejection of the children of Abraham according to the flesh in 
favour of the sons of Abraham by faith. 

31. did, adeXdol, ovk spèr wacdloxns Teva adda THs 
e\eudepas. “Therefore, brethren, we are children not of a 
maid servant, but of the freewoman.” The omission of the 
article before watd(oxns gives to the term a qualitative empha- 
sis: “not of a slave woman”; while the article inserted before 
é\evdpas makes this expression refer specifically to the free 
mother Sarah, and to that which in the allegorical interpreta- 
tion corresponds to Sarah, the Christian community or church. 
Translated into terms more directly expressing the spiritual 
fact the sentence means that we who have faith belong not to 
& community or nation that is in bondage to the legal statutes 
(cf. vv.!-1°), but to that community of believers whose relation 
to God is that of sons, having the spirit of sonship, not of bond- 
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age (vv.* 7). Taken in its connection it constitutes a brief 
statement of the doctrine of the rejection of Israel according to 
the flesh which is expounded at length in Rom., chaps. 9-11. 
That the conclusion is derived from an allegorical argument in 
no way diminishes its value as a disclosure of Paul’s thought, 
the allegory being itself resorted to for the very purpose of pre- 
senting his thought more convincingly to his readers. Cf. on 
v.3, The validity of the argument itself as a piece of exegesis 
depends, of course, upon the validity of the allegorical method 
in general and its applicability to this passage in particular. 
Its postulates are that the O. T. story of Isaac and Ishmael 
bears a meaning which is to be derived from it by reading it as 
an allegory, and that Isaac represents the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, viz., those who, by faith like Abraham’s, come into 
filial relation to God like that of free sons to a father, Ishmael 
standing for those whose relation to Abraham is simply that of 
natural descent. Whether Paul himself accepted these prem- 
ises and ascribed a corresponding validity to his argument, or 
only meant by such an argument to bring his thought before 
his readers in.a form which would appeal to them, is, as said 
above, not wholly clear. Presumably he did conceive that the 
argument had some real value; though in view of his use of 
scripture in general it can scarcely be doubted that it was for 
him not determinative of his view, but only confirmatory of an 
opinion reached in some other way. On raöloxn, cf. v.s. 
This verse is so evidently by its very terms—note Tatb(akgs, 
éAevOspas, etc., occurring in the preceding verses but not after 
this point—the conclusion of the allegorical argument intro- 
duced in v.*!, that it is surprising that it should ever have been 
thought of otherwise. So, e. g., Meyer. It is a matter of less 
consequence whether v.*! is an inference from v.*? or the sum- 
mary of #-%, But since from v.**, even if the premise, “we 
as Christians correspond to Isaac" (cf. Sief.), be supplied, the 
natural conclusion is not “we are children of the free," but, “we 
as children of the freewoman are heirs of the promise"; it is 
more probable that we should take this sentence as the summa- 
tion of tbe whole allegorical argument (cf. the use of Ó in 
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2 Cor. 12!* 1 Thes. 5!) and as expressing the thought which 
the apostle wished by this whole paragraph to impress upon 
the minds of the Galatians. 


IV. HORTATORY PORTION OF THE LETTER (5}-6'*) 


1. Exhortations directly connected with the doctrine of 
the letter (51-69). 


(a) Appeal to the Galatians to stand fast in their free- 
dom in Christ (51-3). 


Having in 1'2%! defended his own independent right to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles uncontrolled by any others, 
even those who were apostles before him, and in chaps. 3, 4 
having answered the arguments of his opponents in favour of 
the imposition of legalism upon Gentile Christians, the apostle 
how passes to fervent exhortation of his readers not to sur- 
render the freedom which they have in Christ Jesus. 

1With this freedom Christ set us free: stand, therefore, and be not 
entangled again in a yoke of bondage. *Behold, I, Paul, say to you 
that if ye shall be circumcised, Christ will be of no advantage to 
you. And I protest again to every man that receiveth circumcision 
that he is bound to do the whole law. ‘Ye have severed your rela- 
lion to Christ, ye who are seeking to be justified in law. Ye 
have fallen away from grace. ‘For we, by the Spirit, by faith, 
watt for a hoped-for righteousness. ‘For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but faith work- 
ing through love. "Ye were running well; who hindered you from 
obeying truth ? This persuasion is not from him that calleth you. 
"A little leaven is leavening the whole lump. I have confidence, 
in the Lord, respecting you that ye will take no other view than this; 
but he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whoever he may 
be. “And I, brethren, if I am still preaching circumcision, why 
am I still being persecuted ? Then is the stumbling-block of the 
cross done away with. SI would that they who are disturbing you 
would even have themselves mutilated. 
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1. rp devOepla judas Xpıorös Hrevodpwoe arjkere ov xol 
un Tdv tuyo SovAeias évéyerOe, “With this freedom Christ 
set us free: stand, therefore, and be not entangled again in a 
yoke of bondage.” With this reading of the text (see textual 
note below) these words are not to be attached to 4% (so Zahn, 
e. g., reading 9 eAewdep/a), but constitute an independent sen- 
tence in which, the allegory of 4?1-*! being left behind, the apostle 
expresses himself in language akin to that of 4*!!, The sen- 
tence, without connective particle ov or yap to mark its rela- 
tion to what precedes, constitutes a transition paragraph of 
itself, on the one side a summary of 4?'?! (but without its alle- 
gorical terminology) if not also of chaps. 3, 4 as a whole, and 
on the other an introduction to the exhortations of chap. 5. 
The article before &AewWepla is restrictive, referring to that 
freedom from the law with which the whole epistle from 2! on 
has dealt; see esp. 39-3 4% 1. On Xpicros nAewWepwoe d. for 
substance of thought 3 44. The sentence is, in fact, an epitome 
of the contention of the whole letter. 


The variations of the textual evidence are so complex as to make 
clear exposition of them difficult. The chief variations may be set 
forth as follows: 

I. Respecting the words immediately accompanying &Xewdeplg: 

I. tH ddevdeple (without § following): NABCD*HP 31, 33, 442, 
al. Sah. Arm. Syr. (harcl.) Euthal. Thrdt. Dam.; «jj yàp &.: 
Boh.; év tH: Chr. 
2. tH Grevbepig J: DbeteKL, the great body of cursives, Syr. 
(psh. et harcl.) Marc. Chr. Cyr. Thdrt. Thphyl. Oec. al. 
3. Ò GhevOepig: FG d f g Vg. Goth. Tert. Or. Victorin. Hier. 
Ambrst. Aug. 
II. Respecting the position of $u4«: 
I. GhevOep. Huds Xp.: N*ABDFGP 31, 33, 327, 2125, some 
mss. of the Vulg. Goth. Cyr. Dam. 
2. Meubeo. Xo. jac: N°CKL, most of the cursives, Chr. Thrdt. 
Tert. Victorin. Hier. 
3. Xp. hAevOdowcev Huas: Thphyl. (so Ltft.). 
III. Respecting oöv: 
I. After &Asufep(g: C*KL and many cursives, Marc. Dam. 
Thphyl Oec. 
2. After cclpect: NABCFGP 33, 104, 336, 424”, 442, 1913, . 
f g Goth. Boh. Sah. Eth. Arm. Bas. Cyr. Or 'at. Victorin. Aug. 
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3. Omit in both places: D d 263, 1908, Vg. Syr. (harcl.) Thdrt. 
Chr. Dam. 

The weight of external evidence thus strongly favours «fj &AeuOepq 
twas Xprords djeu0Egucev ortmers oóv, and the originality of this 
reading is confirmed by the fact that it accounts for all the rest. It is 
adopted by Ln. Tdf. Alf. WH. Sief. Those who have preferred 
another reading (Ell. Ltít.: «jj &eudeplg $; Zahn: ý éAeuvbeolg) have 
done so on the ground of the syntactical difficulty of «jj &AsuOso(q as a 
limitation of #Asußdpwoev. But this construction, though unusual, 
does not seem to be impossible (see exegetical notes). On the other 
hand, Hort's suggestion that «fj is a primitive error for ix’ (cf. v. u, 
ix’ Deußeplg éxAOyte) has much to commend it. The only choice is 
between cH &. fu, etc., which is undoubtedly the parent of all the 
other existing readings, and éx' $à. Yu. as the unattested original of the 
former. 

The dative «fj #Xeußeplg is to be explained as a dative of instrument 
(not intensive as in Lk. 22", éxrOuplg éxebyunoa, and Jas. 517, zpoceuxfj 
xpoceö&ero, in which case the noun, being qualitative, would be with- 
out the article), but descriptive, “by (bestowing) the freedom (spoken 
of above) Christ made us free"; cf. Jn. 12%, xolp avt FusrAcv 
&xoüvfoxstwv. To this view the article is no objection: cf. 1 Thes. 3°, 
akon t] xap& D xalpouev, where the relative 7 limiting qatoouav has all 
the definiteness of tf yaog%. Or it may be a dative of destination (cf. 
Acts 22%: xpoétatvavadrby colo tudory: “They stretched him out for the 
thongs" with which he was to be scourged). The meaning would then 
be: “ For the freedom (above spoken of) Christ set us free." The latter 
interpretation is favoured somewhat by v.3, and perhaps by the ab- 
sence of any exact parallel to such a use of verb and cognate noun 
with the article as the former view supposes; while against it is the 
unusualness of such a dative as it supposes (even Acts 22% is not quite 
certain) and the probability that Paul would have expressed this idea 
by elc éAeuBeplav (cf. Rom. 5). On the whole the former construc- 
tion is the more probable, if tý be the correct reading. It is, perhaps, 
still more likely that Paul wrote éx’ (see textual note above), in which 
case the meaning would be substantially that of the dative denoting 
destination. 

Ltt, a post-classical word, derived from äorma, has with Paul 
the meaning not simply “to stand" (as in the gospels), but with inten- 
sive force, “to stand firm." Cf. x Cor. 165 Phil. 1r?! 41, etc. x&Xw 
recalls the fact that as Gentiles they had been in slavery, and classes 
the burden of Jewish legalism with that of heathenism. Cf. 4* and 
notes there. The omission of the article with Quyà SouAs(as gives to the 
phrase a qualitative force, and though the reference is clearly to the 
yoke of legalism, is appropriate after z&Aıv because the new yoke 
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which he would have them avoid is not identical with that previously 
e. 

"Evéxsc0e—a. frequent classical word, “to be held in," “to be en- 
snared,” is in the present tense, denoting action in progress, not prob- 
ably because Paul thinks of them as already entangled (so that the 

» expression would mean “cease to be entangled”), but because he is 
thinking about and warning them against not only the putting of 
their necks into the yoke, but the continuous state of subjection which 
would result therefrom. 


2. “Ide éyo Tladdos Adyw viv re day wepiréuynobe Xpıorös 
Unäs ovdev dhedynoe. “Behold, I, Paul, say to you that if ye 
shall be circumcised, Christ will be of no advantage to you.” 
The acceptance of circumcision is, under the circumstances 
then existing in the Galatian churches, the acceptance of the 
principle of legalism, the committal of the Galatians to a rela- 
tion to God wholly determined by conformity to statutes and 
leaving no place for Christ or the development of spiritual life 
through faith in him and spiritual fellowship with him. This 
is the position which the apostle has taken throughout the 
letter (cf. 2128. 32), The possibility of any compromise between 
the two conceptions of religion he does not consider, but points 
out the logical outcome of the adoption of the principle of legal- 
ism, which he conceives to be involved in the acceptance of cir- 
cumcision. Though circumcision is mentioned here for the 
first time in direct relation to the Galatians, the manner in 
which it is spoken of in this paragraph and in 6"-" (confirmed 
by the implications of chap. 3) makes it certain that it was this 
rite especially that the opponents of Paul were urging the 
Galatians to adopt, or at least that on this the contest was at 
this moment concentrated. Though the sentence is intro- 
duced without dp, the purpose of it is evidently to enforce 
the exhortation of v... Its separation from that v. in a dis- 
tinct paragraph is justified only by the double relation which 
it sustains on the one hand to 4% ?!, and on the other to. this 
and the following sentences. 


The first three words of this sentence, none of them strictly neces- 
sary to the thought, serve to give emphasis to the whole statement 
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that follows. As an exclamation Paul elsewhere employs not fz, 
but Boo; see 1 Cor. 15% Gal. 13, ef aj.; Ye in Rom. 11" and ere in 
Gal. 6" are proper imperatives with limiting object. For other in- 
stances of &y&, emphatic, see r! 21%. 20 413 510, n 617 ef freg. For iyò 
IlaíAo;, see 1 Thes. 2!* 2 Cor. ro! Eph. 3! Col. 15; see also Col. 41* 
2 Thes. 3!. The intent of the words here is doubtless, as in most of 
the above instances, to give to what he is about to say all the weight 
of his personal influence. 

The form of the conditional clause ¿àv xsotcéuvooOs, referring to a 
future possibility, reflects the fact that the question whether they will 
be circumcised is still pending. Cf. x*. The use of the present tense, 
at first thought surprising, indicates that the apostle is not thinking 
of circumcision as a simple (possible future) fact, or result accom- 
plished, but of the attempt or decision to be circumcised, the verb 
being substantially conative in force; see note on fjpeaxov in 1'*.. What 
the apostle says is not that to be or to have been, as a matter of fact, 
circumcised would render Christ of no avail to them (see the contrary 
stated in v.*), but that their seeking or receiving circumcision under 
the circumstances under which it is being urged upon them would 
do so. Observe the use of the present tense, also, in v.* 61%. 3 1 Cor. 71%. 
The aorist in 2°, on the other hand, was necessary because of the resul- 
tative force of the whole phrase. The view of Alford, that the present 
tense “implies the continuance of a habit, ‘if you will go on being 
circumcised, ” though grammatically unobjectionable, is excluded by the 
fact that circumcision could be thought of as a habit, not in respect 
to individuals, but only as concerns the community; in which case it 
would follow that Paul's thought was that if the community continued 
the already existing practice of circumcision, the community would 
have no benefit from Christ; whereas, on the contrary, v **, confirmed 
by the apostle's constant teaching concerning justification, shows that re- 
lation to Christ pertains to the individual, not to the community. 
Alford's explanation, moreover, fails to account for the present tense in 
xzorceuvousvo, and is, therefore, probably not applicable to zeprrduvnode. 
The language, therefore, furnishes no basis for the conclusion that the 
Galatians had already begun the practice of circumcision. 

On oó$iv dgeAtest, cf. Jn. 6% Rom. 2% 1 Cor. 13%. There is no 
ground for assuming an exclusive reference to any specific point of 
future time, as to the parousia or the judgment. The absence of any 
specific reference to these events, such as is expressed in Rom. 2". !6, 
or implied in Rom. 141**, makes it natural to assume that the future 
dates from the time indicated in the subordinate clause; and this is 
‚ confirmed by the use of the aorists xampyhönte and éEexéaace in v.*, 
which see. 
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9. naprópouat de vd)u» rar) àvÜpdrro repirenvopdre Ere 
opethérns dori» Sov tov vópov Towjca, “And I protest 
again to every man that receiveth circumcision that he is bound 
to do the whole law." Joined to v.2 by 9é, this sentence sup- 
plements that one by a further reason why the Galatians should 
not receive circumcision. Not only do they thereby lose any 
advantage which the relation to Christ would confer, but they 
assume a heavy burden. The acceptance of circumcision is in 
principle the acceptance of the whole legalistic scheme. The rea- 
sons that can be urged in favour of circumcision apply equally 
to every statute of the law. That Paul points out this logical 
consequence of circumcision implies that the judaisers had not 
done so. They were now urging the Galatians to accept cir- 
cumcision as the rite by which they could become sons of Abra- 
ham and participators in the blessings of the Abrahamic cov- 
enant (cf. chap. 3 passim); they had already persuaded them to 
adopt the cycle of Jewish festivals (419), perhaps as serving to 
mark them off from their heathen compatriots, perhaps because 
of the appeal which these observances would make to the Gala- 
tians. On the question whether the judaisers had imposed or 
endeavoured to impose upon their consciences any other require- 
ments of the law, see on 4°. It is certain only that the Gala- 
tians had adopted the festival cycle, that they were undecided 
concerning circumcision, and that the judaisers had not pro- 
posed to them to undertake to keep the whole law. 

Mapröpoua: without obj. acc. signifies, not “to call to witness" (so 
with obj. acc. in Soph. Eur. ef al), but “to affirm,” “to protest" 
(Plato, Phi. 47C.; Jos. Bell. 3. 354 (8°); Acts 20% 269 Eph. 4"), 
differing from yaptupéw in that it denotes a strong asseveration, not 
simple testimony. 

IläAw, “again,” can not be understood as referring either to the 
content of v.3, of which this is regarded as a repetition (Ltft.), for the 
two verses, though related, are not identical in thought; or to any 
previous passage in this epistle, since there is none in which this state- 
ment is made; nor can it be taken as marking this verse as a second 
yaptupta, of different content from the former one, for in that case it 
would have preceded the verb, as in Mt. 4? 5» Rom. 1510. u. It must, 
therefore, refer to a statement previously made to the Galatians, and 
in that case probably to a statement made on the occasion referred to 
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in 4'* (dAnOedwv) and 1°. Cf. notes on these passages and 5%. The 
present passage thus furnishes some confirmatory evidence that Paul 
had either visited the Galatians or written to them since the visit 
spoken of in 4"; since definitely anti-legalistic instruction at that time 
before the legalistic influence had been exerted among them is improb- 
able, though not, indeed, impossible. 

The words zavrl &vüpáreo xeprtepvousup mean not, “to every one 
who has been circumcised” (which would call for the perfect 
zepteruvmudwp or aorist zepmunder), but “to every man that 
receives circumcision.” Cf. BMT 124. The warning is addressed 
not to the man who has already been circumcised but (like édv 
zapetdavnode, v.?) to the one who is contemplating circumcision. 

’OgetAétys is one who is under obligation, one who is bound, égefAst, 
to do a certain thing; here in effect one who binds himself; for the obli- 
gation is, as the context shows, one which he ought not to assume. 
Cf. contra Rom. 1%. 

“Odav toy wopoy refers to the whole body of O. T. statutes, legalisti- 
cally interpreted. See detached note on Néuoc, V 2. (c), p. 457. Fora 
Gentile to receive circumcision is to commit himself logically to the 
whole legalistic system. The clear implication of the sentence is that 
the believer in Christ is under no such obligation. The freedom of the 
believer in Christ is not simply from the law's condemnation of him 
who does not obey its statutes, or from the law as a means of justi- 
fication, but from the obligation to render obedience to these statutes. 
The Galatians are not simply not to seek justification by circumcision; 
they are not to be circumcised; they are not to do the whole law. 


4. xarnpyiönte axd XpiwrroD olrıves dv vopm dixawiode, 


"Ye have severed your relation to Christ, ye who are seek- 
ing to be justified in law.” xatrnpy7Onre aad Kpıorod repeats 
in effect the Xpıorös úpâs ovder ddedArjoe of v.?, and like that 
verse expresses forcibly the apostle's thought that the adop- 
tion of legalism is the repudiation of Christ. The two methods 
of obtaining righteousness are incompatible. He who turns to 
one foregoes the other. Notice the direct address to the Gala- 
tian, much more impressive than a statement of a general 
principle. 


Some Syrian authorities and Boh. read «oí Xottoó, but Xprerod 
is sustained by practically all pre-Syrian evidence, NBCD al. On 
Paul's usage of Xptorös and 8 Xprorös, cf. detached note on The Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, p. 395. 
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"Ev vousp evidently has the same meaning as in 3" (g. *.), “in the 
sphere of” (more specifically, “on the basis of”) “legal obedience to 
statutes," thus equivalent to é Epywv vépou in 219, etc. Srxaodcbe 
is conative. The present can not mean “are (i. e., have been) justified”; 
and a progressive present proper, “are in the process of being justi- 
fied" is excluded by the fact that Paul thinks of justification not as a 
process but an act, and more decisively by his repeated assertion that 
no man is actually justified in law (chap. 31! Rom. 3%). 

There is no reason to regard the assertion of this sentence as hypo- 
thetical; it must rather be understood as referring to persons among 
the Galatians who, having accepted the legalistic principle, were seek- 
ing justification in law (cf. 41%). Only, in view of 1° 5% ie, etc., it can 
not be supposed to designate the Galatians as a whole, or in view of 
v.*, be understood as necessarily implying that they have carried their 
legalism to the extent of being circumcised. "Wherever in the epistle 
the apostle speaks of circumcision, it is as of a future possibility to be 
prevented. This excludes not the possibility of some having already 
been circumcised, but the general adoption of circumcision; but there 
is no positive indication that any have accepted it. 

Katapyéw, properly meaning “to make ineffective," is used in Rom. 
7*: *, and here in the passive with &xó, meaning “to be without effect 
from,” “to be unaffected by," ‘to be without effective relation to." 
The explanation of the idiom as a brachylogical expression for 
xampyhönte xal Exwplsßntse (Ltft., Sief., ef al.), and the comparison 
of Rom. 9! and 2 Cor. 11? as analogous examples, are scarcely defensi- 
ble; for while in these latter instances the expressed predicate applies 
to the subject independently of the phrase introduced by dx, and the 
verb denoting separation is simply left to be supplied in thought, this 
is not the case with xætapyetoða: dxé. The idiom is rather to be ex- 
plained as a case of rhetorical inversion, such as occurs in Rom. 7‘, 
éüavato nre cp vóu, where consistency with both preceding and fol- 
lowing context would require è vépo¢ śðævaróðn dulv. Cf. the Eng- 
lish expression, “He was presented with a gift," for “A gift was pre- 
sented to him." The use of the aorist tense, denoting a past event 
viewed as a simple fact, has, in contrast with the present Stxatoücts 
a certain rhetorical force; as if the apostle would say: “Your justifica- 
tion in law, which is but an attempt, has already resulted in separation 
from Christ as a fact." The English perfect best expresses the force 
of an aorist in such cases as this, when the event belongs to the imme- 
diate past (cf. BM T 46, 52). 


Tis xdpiros é£erécare, “Ye have fallen away from grace.” 
The article with xdpıros marks the word as referring specifi- 
cally to that grace of God or of Christ which was the distinctive 
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element of the gospel which Paul had preached to the Gala- 
tians. Cf. 1*, and special note on Xdpis. Grace, by virtue of 
which God accepts as righteous those who have faith, itself ex- 
cludes, and is excluded by, the principle of legalism, according 
to which the deeds of righteousness which one has performed 
are accredited to him as something which he has earned. Cf. 
33 Rom. 4* 11°. They, therefore, who are seeking justification 
by the way of legalism have fallen away from, abandoned, the 
divine grace. Logically viewed, the one conception excludes 
the other; experientially the one experience destroys the other. 
One can not with intellectual consistency conceive of God as 
the bookkeeping God of legalism and at the same time the 
gracious God of the Pauline gospel, who accepts men because 
of their faith. One can not live the life of devotion to the keep- 
ing of statutes, which legalism calls for, and at the same time a 
life of faith in Jesus Christ and filial trust in the God of grace. 
This strong conviction of the incompatibility of the two con- 
ceptions, experientially as well as logically, is doubtless grounded 
in the apostle's own experience. Cf. 2!*. 
The verb éxxlxvw in classical writers from Homer down, signifying 
“to fall out of,” with various derived significations, is probably used 
here, as usually when limited by a genitive without a preposition, with 
the meaning, “to fail of,” “to lose one's hold upon” («$6 X&pıros being 
a genitive of separation), not, however, here in the sense that the 
divine grace has been taken from them (as in Jos. Antiq. 7. 203 (9°), 
ås dv BactAslac ixxtsóy), but that they have abandoned it. Cf. 
2 Pet. 317: qgui&scesds Iva uh . . . éxxdonre «00 Blou ormptypoü. 
For to affirm that their seeking justification in law involved as an 
immediate consequence the penal withdrawal of the divine grace (note 
the force of the aorist in relation to the present dtxaroüche; cf. above 
on xanprhönte) involves a wholly improbable harshness of concep- 
tion. On the form é&extoare cf. Win.-Schm. XIII 12. 


5. seis yap xvedpari ex Tlorews Arida Sixatocivns àrex- 
beyduefa, “For we by the Spirit, by faith, wait for a 
hoped-for righteousness.” ets is emphatic, we in contrast 
with all who hold to legalism. veuparı is used without the 
article, hence qualitatively, but undoubtedly with reference to 
the Spirit of God. Cf. the similar usage in 3? 51%. 18, 35, and see 
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special note on IIvedua and Zapf, p.491. The contrast with 
the flesh which in 51°. 18. 3 is expressed is probably here latent. 
He who seeks divine acceptance by law is in reality relying 
upon the flesh. See Rom. 7!*-8*. We, on the other hand, 
depend not on flesh but on the Spirit. The word Ówatcrn 
is best understood in its inclusive sense, having reference both 
to ethical character and to forensic standing. It is this which 
is the object of the Christian's hope and expectation (Phil. 3% *). 
Cf. detached note on Aikauos, etc., VI B. 2, p. 471, and the 
discussion there of this passage. Observe also the expression 
dv’ ayarns évepyoupdrn in v.*as indicating that the apostle is 
here including the ethical aspect of righteousness. The whole 
sentence introduced by "ydp is an argument e contrario, confirm- 
ing the assertion of v.* by pointing out that we, i. e., we who 
hold the gospel of grace, look for the realisation of our hope of 
righteousness, not in law, év vduy, but on the one side by the 
Spirit of God and on the other through faith. 


IIveöuarı is probably a dative of means, limiting dxzsxdexöweße, or, 
to speak more exactly, the verb of attaining implied in &xexdeyóneða, 
the thought being, “By the Spirit we expect to attain," etc. & 
xlorews also denotes means, the phrase being complementary to 
xvebyact, and expressing the subjective condition of attaining «x. 
&ıx., as xveóuatt denotes the objective power by which it is achieved. 

"Axexdéyouat, used only in N.T. (Paul, Heb. and 1 Pet.) and in 
considerably later writers (cf. Nägeli, Wortschatz, p. 43; M. and M. 
Voc., s. v.) signifies “to await with eagerness,” &xó apparently inten- 
sifying the force given to the simple verb by éx, “to be receiving from 
a distance," hence “to be intently awaiting." 

The interpretation, “by a Spirit which is received by faith,” the 
phrase xveóyuaxt dx xlotews thus qualitatively designating the Spirit 
of God, is neither grammatically impossible (cf. Rom. 8», xvipsz 
uloBec(z;. Eph. 1i", xveüua copla; xal dxoxaAGpews. Rom. 3*, 
ÜAaccfjtov Bà xlotews, none of which are, however, quite parallel 
cases), nor un-Pauline in thought (cf. 3%: (va chy éaaxyyeAlay cod 
xvebpatos Adßwpev dk wis xfetews), Yet the nature of the relation 
which this interpretation assumes between xveöuarı and dx xforews 
is such as would probably call for xzveöuarı tH éx xlovews (cf. 2", 
alovet . . . th tod uted «oU Geot), while, on the other hand, the suc- 
cession of co-ordinate limitations is not uncharacteristic of the apostle; 
of. Rom. 3*. 
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*"EAxi$a, as is required by drexdexsusße, is used by metonymy for 
that which is hoped for. Cf. Col. 1* Tit. 2* Heb. 61. The genitive 
&cxaroobyns may be considered as an objective genitive, if the whole 
phrase be supposed to be taken by metonymy—“a hope of righteous- 
ness," standing for “a hoped-for righteousness," or a genitive of de- 
scription (appositional genitive) if the metonymy be thought of as 
affecting the word &Ax(5a alone. In either case it is the righteousness 
which is the object both of hope and expectation. On the combination 
Gan. dxaxtey. cf. Tit. 2%, xpocteyéuevor thy naxaplav &Ax(Ba. Eur. 
Alcest. 130: viv Bè Blou tly’ Er’ éXxl8a xpoc8éywuat. Polyb. 8. 217, tate 
zpoodexwusivars &Ax(atv (cited by Alf. ad loc.). 


6. & yàp XpwrQ "Inood obre epıroun Tı loxbeı obre 
axpoßvoria, aa alors di aydans évepyyovuévg. “For in 
Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith working through love.” For the 
disclosure of the apostle’s fundamental idea of the nature 
of religion, there is no more important sentence in the whole 
epistle, if, indeed, in any of Paul’s epistles. Each term and 
construction of the sentence is significant. é» Xpior@ ’Incod 
(the bracketing.of Inco by WH., because of its omission by 
B. Clem., seems scarcely justified) limits loyver. It is not 
precisely equivalent to Tots év Xpicr@ ‘Ingov, but means, 
rather, “on that basis which is created by Christ Jesus”; nearly 
equal, therefore, in modern phrase, to “in Christianity,” “on 
the Christian basis.” With ioxve (from 7Eschylus down, “to 
have strength,” “to be able,” “to avail’’) is to be supplied, not 
bixavoby (“is able to justify”; cf. Acts 610), which would be to 
limit the thought more narrowly than the context would war- 
rant, but eis Öuıxauovuvnv, as suggested by the preceding sen- 
tence, and in the inclusive sense of the term as there used. By 
the omission of the article with repıroun and all the following 
nominatives, these nouns are given a qualitative force, with 
emphasis upon the quality and character of the acts. This 
might be expressed, though also exaggerated, by some such 
expression as, "by their very nature circumcision,” etc. The 
phrase ôt’ ayarns évep'yovuévm furnishes a most significant 
addition to the word r/erıs, which has filled so large a place 
in the epistle thus far. For not only has he not previously in 
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this epistle used the word &yarrn, but, though often using each 
alone in other epistles (for 7íoTis, see Rom. 1!’ 3%, etc.; and 
for &yd77, see esp. 1 Cor., chap. 13) he has nowhere else in any 
of his letters brought the two words into immediate connec- 
tion. The relation between the two terms, which is here ex- 
pressed but not perfectly defined by evepyoupdvn dia, “ opera- 
tive, effective through," * coming to effective expression in," is 
made clearer by a consideration of the nature of the two re- 
spectively, as Paul has indicated that nature elsewhere. Faith 
is for Paul, in its distinctively Christian expression, a committal 
of one's self to Christ, issuing in a vital fellowship with him, by 
which Christ becomes the controlling force in the moral life of 
the believer. See esp. 2% and cf. detached note on Iliorıs and 
Iltorevw, V B. 2. (e), p. 482. But the principle of Christ's life 
is love (see 2%, ToU @yasnoavros, etc.; Rom. 55-8 8%), Faith 
in Christ, therefore, generates love, and through it becomes 
effective in conduct. See also v.?, where first among the ele- 
ments which life by the Spirit (which, as v.* indicates, is the 
life of faith) produces is love; and on the moral effect and ex- 
pression of love, see especially 1 Cor., chap. 13. On the mean- 
ing of aydin, see on v.", That the apostle added the words 
du ayarns évepyoupeérn instead of writing Torts or $9) TETIS 
alone is probably due to his having in mind, even here, that 
phase of the matter which he discusses more fully in vv.\#.; 
cf. Rom. 3'-* and 3% for similar brief anticipations of matters 
to be more fully discussed later. Anticipating the objection 
that freedom from law leaves the life without moral dynamic, 
he answers in a brief phrase that faith begets love and through 
it becomes operative in conduct. 

The whole sentence affirming the valuelessness alike of cir- 
cumcision and of uncircumcision for the Christian life, and 
ascribing value to faith and love, shows how fully Paul had 
ethicised and spiritualised his conception of religion. That he 
says not simply wepıroun oU0à» lowóe, but obre wepiropy 

. . obre axpoSveria naturally implies not only that he is 
opposed to the imposition of circumcision upon the Gentiles, 
but that he repudiates every conception of religion which makes 
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physical conditions of any kind essential to it. The sentence, 
therefore, in no way contradicts vv.? 3, since the latter declare 
to the Galatians that if they accept a physical rite as religiously 
essential, they thereby repudiate the principle of the religion 
of Christ. He could have said the same thing about uncircum- 
cision had he been addressing men who were in danger of 
adopting this as essential to religion. Indeed, this he does say 
in 1 Cor. 71% 1%; wepırerunndvos Tis &KAnOn; un émiordadui, 
The doctrine of that passage as a whole is identical with the 
teaching in this letter. For though in v.!* Týpņois dvroAav 
deov, “a keeping of divine commandments,” fills the place 
occupled here by alotis bb ayarns évep'yovuévg , v.! here 
shows that these two expressions are at bottom not antithetical 
but in effect equivalent. 


’Ioxöw, from ZEschylus down, in the sense “to have strength,” “to 
be able," “to avail” is rare in Paul, but not infrequent in other N. T. 
writers. It is used as here in the third of the above-named senses in 
Heb. 9'’, and with similar meaning in Mt. 5». Note the construction 
there. 

"Eveprouuávn is to be taken, in accordance with the regular usage 
of &vepystoha: in Paul, as middle, not passive, and as meaning ''oper- 
ative,” “effective”: Rom. 7° 2 Cor. 1* 4% Eph. 3% Col. 1** 1 Thes. 212 
2 Thes. 2? Jas. 5:*; see also Polyb. 1. 13°; Jos. Ant. 15. 145 (52). The 
active, on the other hand, is used of persons: 1 Cor. 12* !! Gal. 2* 35 
Eph. 114 »° 22, That the preposition d:& denotes not antecedent cause 
but mediate agency, the object of the preposition being that through 
which the xlott¢ becomes effective, is made practically certain not on 
grammatical grounds, but because of the nature of the two attitudes 
expressed by xlorıs and &T&xw as conceived of by the apostle. See 
above in the larger print. See note on ?i& under r1! and cf. 2 Cor. 16, 
where a similar relation is expressed by àv. Since «lorıs is without 
the article, the participle, though anarthrous, may be attributive, 
“which works”; but 2% suggests that to express this thought Paul 
would have written xícvw 4 évepyousdyn, and makes it likely that 
ivepyouusvn is adverbial, expressing means or cause. 


7. "Erpéyere xahas: rls Úuâs évéxojev aAndela un meideoda:; 
“Ye were running well; who hindered you from obeying truth? ” 
As in 4”, the apostle breaks off argument to make an appeal to 
the feelings of his readers by reminiscence of the former conduct 
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of the Galatians before they fell under the influence of the 
judaisers. It is to this time obviously that the imperfect 
érpéyere refers. Tís vnäs, etc., is not a question for informa- 
tion but of appeal. 


On the use of running as a figure for effort looking to the achievement 
of a result, see 2* Rom. 9!* 1 Cor. 9%" Phil. 21° 31° 2 Thes. 31. It is 
probable that in all cases the apostle has in mind the figure of running 
a race, as expressly in 1 Cor. ge. évxóxco is used by Hippocrates 
in the sense “to make an incision,” but with the meaning “to hinder” 
first in Polybius. Here, if the figure is that of a race, the word suggests 
a breaking into the course, getting in the way, or possibly a breaking 
up of the road. That Paul uses the aorist (resultative) rather than 
the present (conative) indicates that he is thinking of what his oppo- 
nents have already accomplished in their obstructive work. The 
present infinitive, xeldscde:, on the other hand, is progressive, so 
that the meaning of the whole expression is, “who has succeeded in 
preventing you from continuing to obey truth?” and the implication 
is that, though they have not fully adopted the views of Paul’s oppo- 
nents, they have ceased to hold firmly to that which Paul taught them. 
xe(OecOa: is difficult to render exactly into English. “Believe” ex- 
presses rather less, “obey” rather more, than its meaning. It de- 
notes not merely intellectual assent, but acceptance which carries with 
it control of action; cf. Acts 5% 37, *«; Rom. 2°. On the construction 
of xe(OecOar (inf. with uh after verbs of hindering), see BMT 402, 483; 
Bl-D. 429. The omission of the article with dArfelg gives to it 
a qualitative force, and shows that, though what the apostle has in 
mind is doubtless the same that in 2° and 2" he calls 4 dAfOeta toi eb- 
ayyeAlou, he desires to emphasise the quality of his message as truth, 
thus conveying the implication that they are turning from something 
that is frue to something that is false. Cf. for similar anarthrous use 
of &Affe Rom. 9! 2 Cor. 6’ Eph. 4". Some authorities insert the 
article here (omitted by N*AB). Evidently some scribe, recognising 
that the reference was to the truth of the gospel, stumbled at the qual- 
itativeness of the expression. 


8. 7) Te. pov?) ovK k TOU KadovvTos vuas. “This persuasion 
is not from him that calleth you." The restrictive article with 
waoyuovn makes it refer definitely to that persuasion just 
spoken of, viz., the persuasion no longer to hold (his message 
which is) truth. By To) kaXoüvros Paul means God. On the 
meaning of the term and its reference to God, see on 1°; and on 
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the omission of @eod, see on 2° 35. The negative statement car- 
ries with it the positive intimation that the influence which is 
affecting them is one that is hostile to God, an intimation 
which is definitely expressed in v.*. 


Ilewgovf, may be either active (Chrys. on 1 Thes. 1°; Just. Mart. 
A pol. 53) or passive (Ign. Rom. 3° Iren. Haer. 4. 337), and it is impos- 
sible to tell in which sense Paul thought of it here. The passive sense 
involves the thought of a persuasion actually accomplished, the active 
an effort. It was, of course, the latter, but évéxoyev shows that in 
Paul’s thought it was in a sense the former, also. On the tense and 
modal force of xaXoüvro; (general present; adjective participle used 
substantively), see BMT 123, 124, 423, and cf. x Thes. 2:22 5™. 


9. mxpà Copy Sdov TO þúpapa Supot. “A little leaven is 
leavening the whole lump." The occurrence of exactly the 
same words in 1 Cor. 5° and the way in which they are there 
used indicate that they were a proverbial saying, referring to 
the tendency of an influence seemingly small to spread until it 
dominates the whole situation. In ı Cor. {vun refers to the 
immoral conduct and influence of the incestuous man, and 
$ópapa represents the Corinthian church, whose whole moral 
life was in danger of being corrupted. Here, over against the 
negative statement of v.®, this verse states the true explanation 
of the situation, viz., that the doctrine of the necessity of cir- 
cumcision, insidiously presented by a few, is permeating and 
threatening to pervert the whole religious life of the Galatian 
churches. {upot is probably not to be taken as a general 
present (as in 1 Cor.) but as a present of action in progress. 
It agrees with all the other evidence of the epistle in indicating 
that the anti-Pauline movement had as yet made but little, 
though alarming, progress. 

On «b qópaux Tuual, cf. Exod. 12*, and on leaven as a symbol of 
an evil influence (of good, however, in Mt. 13** Lk. 131* 21), see Ltít, 


10. éyo Téroija els Duas dv xuplp Sri ovdev aro pov- 
oere “I have confidence, in the Lord, respecting you that 
ye will take no other view than this." With the abruptness 
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which characterises the whole passage, the apostle turns sud- 
denly from the discouraging aspects of the situation to an 
expression of hopeful confidence. The use of ¢y@ emphasises 
the personal, subjective character of the confidence. “I, at 
least, whatever others think." es ùuâs designates the persons 
in reference to whom (Th. eis B. II 2 a) the confidence is felt; 
ev xuptp defines the Lord, i. e., Christ, not precisely as the 
object of trust but as the one who constitutes the basis or 
ground of confidence (Th. év, I 6 c.; cf. 24 and 2!! and notes on 
these passages). The whole passage is marked by such abrupt- 
ness of expression and sudden changes of thought that the 
words ovdév GAXo may mean in general no other view of the 
true nature of religion or the true interpretation of the gos- 
pel than that which Paul had taught them. Most probably 
they refer directly to the opinion just expressed by Paul in v.*. 
In that case the sentence is an expression of confidence that the 
Galatians will share his conviction that the influence exerted by 
the judaisers is, in fact, a leaven (of evil) coming not from God 
but from men, and threatening the religious life of the whole 
community of Galatian Christians. 


The constructions employed by Paul after xéxotða are various: (a) 
éx(, with a personal object (2 Cor. 1* 2* 2 Thes. 3*), and év with an 
impersonal object (Phil. 3*. ), designating the object of confidence, 
that which one trusts; (b) év with a personal object (Phil. 2* 2 Thes. 3‘ 
and the present passage) designating the ground on which confidence 
rests; (c) el; with the accusative occurring in the present passage, 
without parallel elsewhere; in accordance with the not infrequent use 
of el; in other connections, the preposition is to be explained, as 
above, as meaning “in respect to." To take eli; öuäs as denoting 
the object of faith (Butt. p. 175) is without the support of other exam- 
ples with this verb, or of the preposition as used with other verbs; 
for while the accusative after xtcvtÓo «li; denotes the object of 

_ faith, this construction is practically restricted to use in respect to 
Christ (cf. detached note on Iltcteéw, p. 480), and furnishes no ground 
for thinking that xéxoi)« siç would be used with similar force in 
respect to other persons. 2 Cor. 8%, xexotOhoet xoAAQ tH els duds, is 
indecisive both because it contains not the verb but the noun, and 
because it shares the ambiguity of the present passage. 

The expression àv xuplp occurs in the Pauline epistles approximately 
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forty times. That it means “in Christ," not “in God,” is rendered practi- 
cally certain by these considerations: (a) of év Xorwtó, or 4v t Xprorep, 
or dv Xpt 'Insoü there are about eighty instances, and in many of 
these the connection of thought is closely similar to those in which 
iv xupla is employed. (b) In seven cases (Rom. 6* 14% 1 Cor. 15% 
I Thes. r! 4! 2 Thes. 1! 31?) xuplp after év is defined by a preceding or 
following 'Insoí, Xprot, or both together, as referring to Christ, and 
in these instances, also. the connection of thought is similar to that in 
which év xuplo alone occurs. (c) ¿v Oe and év tő Oe occur but rarely 
in Paul (Rom. 2!’ 5! Eph. 3° Col. 3° r Thes. r! 2? 2 Thes. 11), and in 
two of these instances (1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes. 1:), with 6«à is joined xuolt 
in such ways as to show that év xupty refers to Christ. Against these 
strong considerations there is only the fact that in general xógtog 
without the article refers to God, $ xöptos to Christ. But the force 
of this general rule is diminished by the further fact that in set phrases, 
especially prepositional phrases, the article is frequently omitted with- 
out modification of meaning. Cf. detached note on Ilarhp as applied 
to God, p. 387. On od8et¢ Ados cf. Jn. 15% Acts 411. 


058 rapdcowy buás Bacrdace TÒ xp(ua, boris dav 9. “but 
he that troubleth you shall bear his judgment, whoever he may 
be." In itself 0 Tapdoowv might refer to a particular individual 
identified or unidentified, and the troubling might be present, 
past, or future. But the indefinite relative clause, Sorts dav j, 
referring to the future (BMT 303, 304; a present general sup- 
position is excluded by the future Baerdce, and a present par- 
ticular by the subjunctive 7) requires us to take o Tapdoow» as 
designating not a particular individual mentally identified, but 
as referring to any one who hereafter may disturb them. The 
article is distributive generic, as in 3! Jn. 3!*. Doubtless 
this is but another way of referring to those who are spoken 
of in 16, Twés elow ol Tapdooovres jus, kal Oddovres pe 
raorpepaı To ebayyéNov Tod xpıorod, and in v. as ol 
avacrarowvres unas. Only their conduct is, for rhetorical 
effect, referred to not as a fact but as a future possibility, as in 
1*, and an indefinite singular takes the place of a definite plural. 
To kp(ua undoubtedly refers to the judgment of God, which 
carries with it by implication the consequent punishment. 
Cf. Rom. 2% 3 3°, and esp. Rom. 13%. How or when the punish- 
ment will be experienced the sentence does not indicate; there 
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is nothing to show that the apostle has especially or exclusively 
in mind the messianic judgment (Rom. 2!*). 


Bast&lw, used by classical writers from Homer down, occurs also 
in the Lxx, Apocr., and Pat. Ap. It is found in N. T. twenty-seven 
times. In all periods, apparently, it is employed both in a literal 

sense of bearing a burden (Mk. 14” Jn. 197) and other similar senses, 

and metaphorically of mental processes. In N. T. it occurs several 
times in the sense “to endure”: Jn. 16% Acts 151° Rom. rs'. Cf. also 
Gal. 63. 5. 17, Of bearing punishment it occurs here only in N. T., but 
also in 2 Kgs. 18. 

11. 'Eyó ôd, adeAboi, el mepırounv ert xnpioow, TÉ er 
öiwronar; “And I, brethren, if I am still preaching circumcision, 
why am I still being persecuted?" Still another abrupt sen- 
tence, probably occasioned by the fact that they who were 
troubling the Galatians were using as one of their weapons a 
charge that the apostle was still, when it suited his purpose, 
preaching circumcision. As evidence of the falsity of the 
charge, Paul appeals to the fact that he is being persecuted, 
implying that it was for anti-legalism. The use of ért with 
Knpvoow implies that there was a time when he preached cir- 
cumcision. The reference is doubtless to his pre-Christian 
life, since we have no information that he ever advocated cir- 
cumcision after he became a Christian. On the reasons for 
holding that 1° furnishes no evidence of a period of conformity 
to the views of the judaisers in the matter, see notes on that 
passage. What basis there was for the charge that he was 
still advising circumcision, and whether the charges referred 
to the circumcision of Gentiles or of Jews—doubtless there 
was something to give colour to it—may perhaps be inferred 
from ı Cor. 718, if we may assume that even before writing 
Galatians he had said or written things similar to that passage. 
On Acts 16%, see below. 


The conditional clause ef . . . xnedcow, though having the form 
of a simple present supposition, evidently expresses an unfulfilled con- 
dition (BMT 245; cf. 2" 318 Rom. 4? Jn. 189), while the apodosis takes 
the form of a rhetorical question, meaning, “I should not be perse- 
cuted.” On the possible uses of Ett, cf. on 11°. Despite the seeming 
parallelism, the two words Et: can hardly both be temporal. To 
make both mean “still as in my pre-Christian days,” is forbidden by 
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the fact that he was not in those days persecuted for preaching cir- 
cumcision. To make both mean “still as in my early Christian days,” 
is forbidden by the improbability that he was then preaching circum- 
cision and the certainty (implied in the sentence itself) that if he had 
been he would not have been persecuted. If both are temporal, the 
meaning can only be, If I am still as in my pre-Christian days, preach- 
ing circumcision, why do they, having learned this, continue that per- 
secution which they began supposing that I was opposed to circum- 
cision? Simpler and more probable than this is the interpretation of 
the first Ex as temporal, and the second as denoting logical opposition; 
cf., e. £., Rom. 3%. The sentence then means: “If I am still preaching 
circumcision, why am I despite this fact persecuted?” 

The bearing of this passage on the historicity of the statement of 
Acts 16! with reference to the circumcision of Timothy belongs, rather, 
to the interpretation of Acts than here. If the event occurred as there 
narrated and became the occasion for the charge to which Paul here 
refers, why he made no further reply than to deny the charge, and that 
only by implication, can only be conjectured. Perhaps knowing that 
the Galatians and his critics both knew that he had never objected to 
the circumcision of Jews, and that the only question really at issue 
was the circumcision of Gentiles who accepted the gospel, he judged 
it unnecessary to make any reply other than an appeal to the fact that 
they were persecuting him. 


dpa xatnpyntat To oxdvdadov ToO oraupod. “Then is the 
stumbling-block of the cross done away with.” 7. e., if circum- 
cision may be maintained, the cross of Christ has ceased to be 
a stumbling-block. Tò oxdvöakov rod craupod is that element 
or accompaniment of the death of Christ on the cross that 
makes it offensive (1 Cor. 13), viz., to the Jews, deterring them 
from accepting Jesus as the Christ. This offensiveness, the 
apostle implies, lay in the doctrine of the freedom of believers 
in Christ from the law. Whatever else there may have been 
in the fact of Jesus’ death on the cross to make the doctrine of 
his messiahship offensive to the Jews, that which above all else 
made it such was the doctrine that men may obtain divine 
acceptance and a share in the messianic blessings through faith 
in Jesus, without circumcision or obedience to the statutes of 
Moses.* 


* Cf. the words of Chrysostom quoted by Alford ad loc.: “ For even the cross which was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews was not so much so as the failure to require obedience to the 
ancestral laws. For when they attacked Stephen they said not that he was worshipping the 
Crucified but that he was speaking against the law and the holy place." 
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It is natural and reasonable to suppose that this sentence reflects 
Paul’s own pre-Christian attitude, when his own zeal for the law made 
him a persecutor of Christians (1%. * Phil. 3). Had it been something 
else than its anti-legalism that chiefly made the Christian movement 
offensive to him, he could not have made this statement, since in that 
case the removal of this element would have left the doctrine of the 
cross offensive to those who still occupied the position which he main- 
tained in his pre-Christian days. And this fact in turn confirms the 
evidence of the Acts that even in its early days the Christian movement 
had an anti-legalistic element. The implication of the sentence is 
that, in his judgment, had Christianity been content to remain Jewish- 
legalistic, it might have won the Jews, or at least have maintained a 
respected standing among Jewish sects. The conflict between the 
Christianity of Paul and that of the ultra-legalists, was radical. The 
former sought to reach the nations at the risk of becoming offensive 
to the Jews; the latter would win the Jews at the sacrifice of all other 
nations. With this view of Paul the testimony of the book of Acts 
is in harmony, both in its indication of the large number of Jews who 
attached themselves to the legalistic Christianity of James and the 
Jerusalem church, and in the bitter offensiveness to them of the anti- 
legalism of Paul. See esp. Acts, chaps. 15 and 21!*=, 

Ltft. understands the sentence as ironical (cf. 4'*), meaning: “Then 
I have adopted their mode of preaching, and I am silent about the 
cross." But this ascribes to xatfeynra an improbable meaning, and 
to the whole sentence a more personal reference than the language 
warrants. 

On the use of dpa with the indicative without dv in an apodosis 
shown by the context to be contrary to fact, cf. 2*! 1 Cor. 15, where 
the protasis is expressed and the condition is in form that of a simple 
supposition, and ı Cor. r5!*, where as here the protasis is implied in 
the preceding sentence. 


12. "Odedov xal droxdpovra: ol dvacrarovvres ünäs. “I 
would that they who are disturbing you would even have them- 
selves mutilated.” ol &vaeraroüvres are evidently the same 
who are directly referred to in 1* as ol rapdocovrres bas, and 
hypothetically in 6 rapdoowv of v.10, ämoxdbovraı is clearly 
shown by usage (see exx. below) and the context to refer not, 
except quite indirectly (see below), to a withdrawal from the 
Christian community, or any other like act, but to bodily 
mutilation. In the bitterness of his feeling, the apostle ex- 
presses the wish that his opponents would not stop with cir 
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cumcision, but would go on to emasculation. There is possibly 
a tacit reference to the emasculation of the priests of Cybele, 
with which the Galatians would doubtless be familiar and, 
quite possibly, in the apostle’s mind, at least, though he could 
hardly have expected his Galatian readers to think of it, to the 
language of Deut. 23' (see below). The whole expression is 
most significant as showing that to Paul circumcision had be- 
come not only a purely physical act without religious signifi- 
cance, but a positive mutilation, like that which carried with it 
exclusion from the congregation of the Lord. It is not im- 
probable that he has this consequence in mind: “I wish that 
they who advocate this physical act would follow it out to the 
logical conclusion and by a further act of mutilation exclude 
themselves from the congregation of the Lord." Cf. Phil. 3?, 
where he applies to circumcision as a physical act the deroga- 
tory term xararop1, “mutilation.” To get the full significance 
of such language in the mouth of a Jew, or as heard by Jewish 
Christians, we must imagine a modern Christian speaking of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper as if they were merely physical 
acts without spiritual significance; yet even this would lack the 
element of deep disgust which the language of Paul suggests. 


On dvoctaréw, meaning ‚“to disturb," see M. and M. Voc. s. v. 
SpeAoy, a shortened aorist indicative for GgeAov, "I ought," has 
in N. T. the force of an interjection, “would that." Used by classical 
writers generally with the infinitive, it occurs in Callimachus (260 B. c.) 
with a past tense of the indicative; so also in the Lxx (Ex. 16° Num. 
14°, etc.) and elsewhere in N. T. (1 Cor. 4* 2 Cor. r1! Rev. 3!*) of a 
wish probably conceived of as unattainable. It occurs with the future 
here only, probably with the intent of presenting the wish rhetorically 
as attainable, though it can hardly have been actually thought of as 
such. BMT 27. Rem. 1?. 

'AxoxóxcecÜat with an accusative of specification, zà yewntmé, 
expressed, or unexpressed but to be supplied mentally, refers to a 
form of emasculation said to be still common in the East. See Deut. 
23! (D: odx sloededcovtar BAadlag odè dxoxexouudvog «lc dxxAnolav 
Kuolov. Epict. Diss. 2. 20%: ol &xoxexougdvot cas ys zpoßunlas «dq 
vey dvdpav dxoxdpacbat o0 8bvavrar. Philo, Sacrif. 325 (13); Leg. alleg. 
III 8 (3); Dion. Cass. 79". Cf. Keil and Delitzsch on Deut. 23?: 
* ny1-3538 [Lxx 0Aa3lac] literally ‘wounded by crushing,’ denotes one 
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who is mutilated in this way; Vulg. eunuchus attritis vel amputatis 
testiculis. npp m^? [Lxx &xoxexougávoc] is one whose sexual mem- 
ber was cut off; Vulg. abscisso veretro. According to Mishnah Jebam. 
VI 2, *contusus 721 est omnis, cuius testiculi vulnerati sunt, vel 
certe unus eorum; exsectus (man>), cujus membrum virile praecisum 
est.’ In the modern East emasculation is generally performed in 
this way. (See Tournefort, Reise, ii, p. 259 [The Levant, 1718, ii. 7] 
and Burckhardt, Nubien, pp. 450, 451.)" 


(b) Exhortation not to convert their liberty in Christ 
into an occasion for yielding to the impulse of the 
flesh (515-16). 


In this paragraph the apostle deals with a new phase of the 
subject, connected, indeed, with the main theme of the letter, 
but not previously touched upon. Aware that on the one side 
it will probably be urged against his doctrine of freedom from 
law that it removes the restraints that keep men from im- 
morality, and certainly on the other that those who accept it 
are in danger of misinterpreting it as if this were the case, he 
fervently exhorts the Galatians not to fall into this error, but, 
instead, through love to serve one another. This exhortation 
he enforces by the assurance that thus they will fulfil the full 
requirement of the law, that they will not fulfil the desire of 
the flesh, nor be under law, and by impressive lists, on the one 
hand of the works of the flesh, and on the other of the products 
of the Spirit in the soul. 

“For ye were called for freedom, brethren. Only convert not 
your freedom into an opportunity for the flesh, but through love be 
servants one of another. “For the whole law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. “But 
af ye are biting and devouring one another, take heed lest ye be con- 
sumed by one another. ‘But I say, Walk by the Spirit and ye 
will not fulfil the desire of the flesh. "For the desire of the flesh is 
against that of the Spirit, and the desire of the Spirit against that 
of the flesh; for these are opposed to one another, that whatsoever 
ye will ye may not do. ‘*But if ye are led by the Spirit, ye are not 
under law. Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
fornication, uncleanness, wantonness ; *idolatry, witchcraft; enmi- 
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les, strife, jealousy, angers, self-seekings, parties, divisions, “envy- 
ings; drunkenness, carousings, and the things like these; respect- 
ing which I tell you beforehand, as I have (already) told you in ad- 
vance, that they who do such things will not inherit the kingdom of 
God. =But the fruit of the Spirit ts love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, “gentleness, self-control. Against 
such things there is no law. “And they that belong to the Christ, 
Jesus, have crucified the flesh with its disposition and its desires. 
s]f we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit also let us walk. “Let us 
not become vain-minded, provoking one another, envying one 
another. 

13. "T'ueis yap èr’ edevdepia exrdnOnre, adeAbol‘ “For ye 
were called for freedom, brethren.” Like v.! this sentence is 
transitional. It belongs with what precedes in that it gives a 
reason (Yap is causal) for v.!?, but even more significantly in that 
it is an epitome of the whole preceding argument of the epistle 
in behalf of the freedom of the Gentile. But it belongs with 
what follows in that it serves to introduce a wholly new aspect 
of the matter, the exposition of which begins with udvov, 
Upets, immediately following vus of v.", is emphatic. “Ye, 
whom they are disturbing, for freedom were called.” 


On £x, expressing destination, see Th. B. 2 a C; 1 Thes. 47 Phil. 4”. 
&\evOepig manifestly refers to the same freedom that is spoken of in 
v.!, but being without the article is qualitative. On éxAfOrre, cf. on 
cou xaAXoüvtos v.* and more fully on 1*. On &deAgol, see on r", 


uóvov uù THY éNevOepíav eis ahopunv ty capkí, “Only con- 
vert not your freedom into an opportunity for the flesh." 
udvov, used also in 1? 21? Phil. 1*?', to call attention not to an 
exception to a preceding statement, but to an important addi- 
tion to it, here introduces a most significant element of the 
apostle's teaching concerning freedom, which has not been pre- 
viously mentioned, and which occupies his thought throughout 
the remainder of this chapter. On this word, as on a hinge, the 
thought of the epistle turns from freedom to a sharply con- 
trasted aspect of the matter, the danger of abusing freedom. 
So far he has strenuously defended the view that the Gentile is 
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not under obligation to keep the statutes of the law, and though 
he has not referred specifically to any statute except those that 
pertain to circumcision, food, and the observance of days 
and seasons, he has constantly spoken simply of law, or the 
law, without indicating that his thought was limited to any 
portion or aspect of it. To men who have been accustomed to 
think of law as the only obstacle to free self-indulgence, or to 
those who, on the other hand, have not been accustomed to 
high ethical standards, such language is (despite the contrary 
teaching of vv.*: *) easily taken to mean that for the Christian 
there is nothing to stand in the way of the unrestrained indul- 
gence of his own impulses. Of this danger Paul is well aware 
(cf. Rom. 61f- Phil. 3178- Col. 314-), and beginning with this v. 
addresses himself vigorously to meeting and averting it. The 
word gdp, previously in this epistle a purely physical term, is 
used here and throughout this chapter (see vv. 16. 17. 39. 24) in a 
definitely ethical sense, “that element of man's nature which 
is opposed to goodness, and makes for evil," in which it appears 
also in Rom., chap. 8; see detached note on IIve&ua and Sdpt 
II 7, p. 493, and the discussion following 7. For fuller treat- 
ment, see Burton, Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, chap. VI, pp. 186, 
191 ff. Of any physical association with this ethical sense of the 
term there is no trace in this passage. 


The article before éAeu6eoíav is demonstrative, referring to éAevüepla 
of the preceding clause, and through it to that of 5! and the implication 
of the whole context. On the omission of the verb with pf, cf. vi 
"Wolves wöBous, Aristoph. Vesp. 1179; wi tapàs Ert, Soph. Antig. 575; 
wh uot uuplouc, Dem. 45% (cited by Alf.); Hartung, Partikeln II 153; 
Devarius, De Particulis, Ed. Klotz, II 669; W. LXIV 6; Mk. 14%. Note 
also the omission of the verb after uóvov, in 21°. What verb is to be 
supplied, whether Eyete, xoutte, todxete (cf. Sief. EU. ef aL), 
otpégete or wetactpégete (Rev. 11* Acts 21%. 2), or some other, is not 
wholly clear. The thought is probably not “use not this freedom for, 
in the interest of," but “convert not this freedom into.” On the use 
of els, cf. Jn. 16%: 4 Auch budv els xapdv yevhoetat, and Acts 21°. ™. 
dgopuh, properly the place from which an attack is made (Thucydides, 
Polybius), is used also figuratively by Xenophon, ef al., with the mean- 
ing, “incentive,” “opportunity,” “occasion.” In N. T. it occurs in 
the Pauline letters only (Rom. 7* 2 Cor. 5% 11? 1 Tim. 5%) always in 
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this latter meaning, and in the same phrases as in Isocrates and Demos- 
thenes: dgoguijv Aaßeiv, Isoc. 53 A; Rom. 7*.!5; dpopuhy BiB6vat, 
Dem. 546%; 2 Cor. 5* (cf. L. and S). It is best taken here in the 
sense of “opportunity.” «jj sapxi is a dative of advantage limiting 
dpopuhv. The article is probably generic, as clearly in v.!", and the 
term is at least semi-personified. 


AAA dca THs &ydrys dovdevere AAAs Aors’ “but through love 
be servants one of another.” This is the apostle’s antidote 
alike to the harmful restrictions of legalism and the dangers of 
freedom from law: love, expressed in mutual service. On what 
he means by &yd7n, see on v.* and detached note on ’Aydrn, 
P. 519. The phase of love here emphasised is clearly that of 
benevolence, desire for the well-being of others, leading to efforts 
on their behalf. SovAedw, generally meaning “to yield obedi- 
ence to," “to be in subjection to” (see 4*: °), is evidently here 
employed in a sense corresponding to that which dod\os some- 
times has (cf. on 119), and meaning “to render service to,” “to 
do that which is for the advantage of." Having urgently dis- 
suaded the Galatians who were formerly enslaved to gods that 
are not really gods from becoming enslaved to law (4° 5!), he 
now, perhaps with intentional paradox, bids them serve one 
another, yet clearly not in the sense of subjection to the will, but 
of voluntary devotion to the welfare, of one another. Cf. Rom. 
124-31 1416 1 Cor. 11?*-9,. See also Mk. 9% 10%, where, however, 
ĉıdxovos, not Soddos, is used. The present tense of Sovdevere 
reflects the fact that what Paul enjoins is not a single act of 
service, nor an entrance into service, but a continuous attitude 
and activity. 

* AXA& as often (cf. Rom. 1" 25, etc.) introduces the positive correla- 
tive of a preceding negative statement or command (German, sondern). 
The article before dy&éxn¢ is demonstrative, either referring to v.*, or, 
perhaps, in view of the distance of this v., to that love which is char- 
acteristic of the Christian life. Cf. ı Cor. 13° 14! Rom. 12°. dı&, as in 
Sk x&ortoc, x, marks its object as the conditioning cause, that the 
possession of which makes possible the action of the verb, rather than 
as instrument in the strict sense. Cf. note on 814 in 11. 


14. 0 yap was vduos dv bl Adye merMjpora, dv TO 
“Ayarhous tov nAnolov cov ws ceaurdy.”” “For the whole 
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law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” A striking paradox. Having devoted 
‘practically all his effort up to this point, directly or indirectly, to 
dissuading the Galatians from coming into bondage to the law 
by undertaking to obey its statutes, he now gives as the reason 
for their serving one another that thus they will fulfil the whole 
law. But the paradox is itself most instructive; for it shows 
that there was a sense of the word “‘law”’ according to which it 
was essential that its requirements be fully met by the Chris- 
tian. Cf. Rom. 8‘. The explanation of the paradox lies partly 
in the diverse senses of the word “law,” and the fact that the 
apostle employs it here not, as heretofore in the epistle, of its 
legalistic element, or of law legalistically interpreted, but of 
divine law conceived of as consisting in an ethical principle (see 
detached note on Nópos, V 2. (d), p. 458); partly, but to a less 
extent, in the difference between keeping statutes in slavish 
obedience and fulfilling law as the result of life by the Spirit. 
Cf. vv. %18, The apostle’s statements become intelligible and 
consistent only when it is recognised that he held that from the 
whole law as statutes, from the obligation to obey any of its 
statutes as such, men are released through the new revelation 
in Christ; and that, on the other hand, all that the law as an 
expression of the will of God really requires, when seen with 
eyes made discerning by experience, is love, and he who loves 
therefore fulfils the whole law. Statutes he will incidentally 
obey in so far as love itself requires it, but only so far, and in 
no case as statutes of the law. Cf. the apostle's bold application 
of this principle even to chastity in 1 Cor. 612, showing that in 
Paul's view even when things prohibited by the law were also 
excluded by love, it was on the latter ground, not the former, 
that they were to be avoided by the Christian. 


The precise meaning of this sentence turns in no small part on the 
meaning of xexAfjowrat, on which diverse interpretations have been 
put It has been interpreted above as meaning “is fully obeyed.” 
This interpretation demands substantiation. xAnpsw, a classical word, 
from Æschylus and Herodotus down, means properly “to fill,” “to 
make full”; its object is, therefore, a space empty or but partly filled. 
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In this sense it occurs rarely in N. T.: Mt. 13° Lk. 3° Jn. 12%. Em- 
ployed tropically it signifies: 1. “to fill,” “to fulfil,” the object being 
thought of under the figure of a receptable or empty vessel. It is used 
(a) with a personal object and means, “to fill,” “to supply abundantly”: 
Acts 13" Rom. 1%; (b) with an impersonal object, originally at least 
pictured to the mind as a receptacle to be filled, an empty form to be 
filled with. reality; thus of a promise, prophecy, or statement of fact, 
“to satisfy the purport of,” “to fit the terms of”: Mt. 1% ej freg. in 
Mt. Acts 1!* 313, etc.; of commands and laws, “to satisfy the require- 
ments of,” “to obey fully”: Rom. 8* 13°, probably also Mt. 5:7; of 
needs, “to satisfy”: Phil. 4! When the object is a task or course of 
action it means “to complete,” “fully to perform": Mt. 34 Lk. 7! 
Acts 12% 14% Col. 417. 2. When the object is thought of as something 
incomplete, and requiring to be filled out to its normal or intended 
measure, its meaning is “to complete,” “to make perfect”: Mk. 1" 
Jn. 7° 151 16%. In Rom. 8 13° Paul uses the word as here with wóuog, 
and quite unambiguously in the sense, “fully to obey”; this fact 
creates a strong presumption in favour of that meaning here. The 
use of the perfect tense, also, which might seem to favour the meaning 
“to make perfect" (the sentence in that case meaning, "the whole 
law stands complete, made perfect, in the one word,” etc.) is suffi- 
ciently explained by xexAhpwxey in Rom. 13°: 6 yàp &vaxóv «bv črepov 
vé ov xexAtjpuxey, “he that loveth his neighbour stands in the position 
of having fulfilled law, is a fulfiller of law," the tense in both sentences 
being a gnomic perfect (BM T 79). The present sentence then means, 
“The whole law stands fully obeyed in (obedience to) one word,” etc. 
So Luther's translation (though freely expressed): “ Alle Gesetze werden 
in einem Worte erfüllet”; Stage's German version: “ Das ganze Gesetz 
findet seine Erfüllung in dem einen Worte”; so also Ell. Ltft. Sief., e£ aJ. 
The meaning (2) “is completed," though entirely possible in connection 
with such a word as vépoc, is practically excluded here (a) by zäs in 
è zäs vouoc, indicating that the apostle is speaking, not of the law as 
incomplete, but as already complete, and (b) by the evidence of Rom. 8* 
13° in favour of “fulfil.” The meaning ‘is summed up” (so Weizs., 
“geht in ein Wort zusammen," and Stapfer, “se résume d'un seul 
mot”) is also appropriate to the context and harmonious with x&;, and 
repeats the thought of Paul in Rom. 13°. But it is opposed by the evi- 
dence of Rom. 13* *, where Paul using both zAneéw and á&vaxagaAaión 
clearly distinguishes them in meaning, using the latter in the sense 
“to sum up” and the former to mean “fulfil,” “obey fully," and by 
the fact that xAnoéw is never used in the sense which this interpretation 
requires either in N. T., the Lxx, or in any Greek writer so far as 
observed. Sief. cites thirteen of the older commentators and trans- 
lators who take xexAfowta: in the sense of dvaxepadarobrar. An 
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examination of nine of the ablest of these authorities shows no lexi- 
cographical basis for the position taken. The strongest, though en- 
tirely untenable, reason given is a comparison of xzexXhpwra: here with 
&vaxagaAatoücat in Rom. 13°, whereas the proper comparison is with 
xexAfjowxey in Rom. 13%. 

The position of x&c between the article and the noun vépo< is un- 
usual; if a distinction is to be drawn between the more usual «à à 
vöwos and the form here employed, the latter expresses more clearly 
the idea of totality, without reference to parts. See Butt., p. 120; 
Bl.-D. 275. 7; Acts 19! 20!* 2737; 1 Tim. 1!*. The context makes it clear 
that the reference is to the law of God; but clearly also to the law of 
God as revealed in O. T., since it is this that has been the subject 
of discussion throughout the epistle. See detached note on Nógu«, 
V 2. (d), p. 459. 

Aéyos, meaning “utterance,” “saying,” “reason,” etc., always has 
reference not to the outward form or sound, but to the inward content; 
here it evidently refers to the sentence following. Cf. Mt. 26% Lk. 7", 
etc. que 

The sentence dyähaeıs . . . ceautév is quoted from Lev. 19!5, following 
the Lxx. dyaxhoets clearly refers specially to the love of benevolence 
(see detached note on "Ayaxéw and 'Ay&xv). In the original passage, 
in 3239 man, pa, though in itself capable of being used colourlesaly 
to denote another person without indication of the precise relationship, 
doubtless derives from the context (“Thou shalt not take vengeance, 
nor bear any grudge against the children of thy people, but thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself”) a specific reference to fellow Israelites. 
This limitation of the command, as, of course, also those passages 
which enjoin or express a hostile attitude to non-Israelites or to per- 
sonal enemies (Deut. 23** 255-9 Ps. 41: 69s5** 109*-5), the apostle 
disregards, as he does the specific statutes of the law, such, e. g., as 
those requiring circumcision and the observance of days, which be 
conceived to be no longer valuable and valid. His affirmation is to be 
taken not as a verdict of mere exegesis, summing up with mathematical 
exactness the whole teaching of O. T., and giving its precise weight 
to each phase of it, but as a judgment of insight and broad valuation, 
which, discriminating what is central, pervasive, controlling, from what 
is exceptional, affirms the former, not introducing the latter even as a 
qualification but simply ignoring it. It is improbable that he drew a 

` sharp distinction between portions of the law, and regarded those which 
were contrary to the spirit of love or not demanded by it as alien 
elements intruded into what was otherwise good; at least he never in- 
timates such a discrimination between good and bad parts of the 
law. Rather, it would seem, he looked at the law as a whole, as one 
might view a building many parts of which taken alone are without 
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form or comeliness, yet which as a whole is wholly beautiful. Its 
total meaning was to him love; and this was the law of God; the 
parts as such had for him no authority. 


15. ef 5¢ aAAnAous Sdxvere kal kareo0(ere, Brérere un br’ 
áXNjNov avahwihre. “But if ye are biting and devouring one 
another, take heed lest ye be consumed by one another.” The 
form of the conditional clause and the tense of the verbs imply 
that the apostle has in mind a condition which he knows to be, 
or thinks may be, even now existing. It would but slightly 
exaggerate this suggestion to translate, “If ye continue your 
biting and devouring of one another.” What the condition 
was to which he referred neither the passage nor the context 
discloses; most probably it was strife over the matters on 
which the judaisers were disturbing them. 


The verbs 3éxvw, xatedlw, dvaAloxw (all of common use in classical 
writers, the first two from Homer down, the third from Pindar down) 
suggest wild animals engaged in deadly struggle. The order is cli- 
mactic, the first and second by virtue of their respective meanings, 
the third in relation to the other two by virtue of their tenses, 3éxvets 
and xaveoOfece being conative presents and dvaAwdfrte a resultative 
aorist. 


16. Aéyo 0é, mveuparı mepırareite kal érifvu(ay aapkós 
ov uù Te\donre. “But I say, Walk by the Spirit and ye will 
not fulfil the desire of the flesh." The use of the phrase Aéyo 
öe, not strictly necessary to the expression of the thought, 
throws emphasis upon the statement thus introduced. Cf. 
3" 4! 5? Rom. 10!% 1? yz!) !! 158 ı Cor. 1o? 2 Cor. 1136. By 
zveuuarı Paul undoubtedly refers to the Spirit of God as in 
v Soalso cdp manifestly has the same ethical meaning as 
in v.2, (See detached note on IIvetyua, III B. x. (c), p. 491, and 
Záp 7, p. 493.) Tepvraréire is a true imperative in force, 
while also serving as a protasis to the apodosis où uù reMéa gre. 
BMT 269. The tense of the imperative denoting action in 
progress is appropriately used of that which the Galatians were 
already doing; cf. 3* 5*. Over against the danger spoken of in 
v.* and the possible suggestion of the judaisers to the Gala- 
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tians, or the fear of the Galatians themselves, that without the 
pressure of the law constraining them to do right they would 
fall into sinful living, Paul enjoins them to continue to govern 
their conduct by the inward impulse of the Spirit, and emphati- 
cally assures them that so doing they will not yield to the 
power within them that makes for evil. The type of life which 
he thus commends to them is evidently the same which in 
vv.5 * he has described in the words, “For we by the Spirit, by 
faith, wait for the hope of righteousness. For in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but 
faith working through love”; in 2% in the words, “It is no 
longer I that live but Christ that liveth in me, and the life that 
I now live in the flesh, I live by faith, faith upon the Son of 
God”; and which is described below in v.!® in the words, “If 
ye are led by the Spirit,” and in v.%, “If we live by the Spirit.” 
On the identity experientially of life by the Spirit, and the life 
of Christ within, see p. 222. 


The word xeprxattw, which Paul uses in this epistle here only, is of 
frequent occurrence in his other writings. Occurring in the synoptic 
gospels exclusively, and in the Gospel of John, Revelation, and Acts 
almost exclusively, in the literal sense, it appears in Paul and the 
epistles of John exclusively in the figurative sense, with the meaning 
“to live," “to conduct one's self.” See, e. g., Rom. 6*8* 2 Cor. 10. 
This idea is very frequently expressed in Hebrew by 353 and is 
occasionally reproduced in the Lxx by xepcxatéw (2 Kgs. 20! Prov. 
89 Eccl. 11°), but far more commonly by xopetw (Ps. 1! 261. u ef freg.). 
As compared with the parallel expressions in v.!* (&yeoße) and in v.™ 
(Löuev), zepızateits emphasises the outward life, conduct, as against 
surrender of will to the divine guidance (v.**), and participation in moral 
life through mystical union (v.®). 

The absence of the article with xvebyat: and with both dmrdunlav 
and capxös emphasises the contrast in character between the Spirit- 
controlled type of life and that which is governed by impulse of the 
flesh. Cf. 3°, though the meaning of the word oxp§ is different there. 
On the different senses in which the words xveüyx and o&pE are set in 
antithesis to one another, see detached note on IIveiua and Z&p£, p. 494. 

TeAéw, a word common in Greek writers, from Homer down, signi- 
fies, as its relation to «£Ao« suggests, ''to bring to an end,” “‘to com- 
plete,” “to perfect”; hence of a task, promise, and the like, “to fulfil.” 
In N. T. it means: 1. “to finish”; 2. “to perform,” “execute,” 
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“fulfil”; 3. “to pay.” It is manifestly used here in the second sense, 
éxOupta capxé¢ being conceived of as a demand, which, the apostle 
affirms, they will not fulfil. oô pt ceAdonre is equivalent to an em- 
phatic promissory future (BMT 172) expressing, not a command, but 
a strong assurance that if they walk by the Spirit they will not, in fact, 
fulfil the flesh-lust, but will be able to resist and conquer it. For 
though oö.uh with a subj. is occasionally used to express prohibition 
in classical writers, Lxx, and N. T. (GMT 297, BMT 167), yet both 
the general situation, which requires that the Galatians shall not so 
much be commanded as assured of the safety of the course enjoined 
in xegtxecette, and the immediate context (vv. i2. 19) favour an asser- 
tive and predictive sense rather than the rarely occurring imperative 
force. 

"ExvOuula and éxrOupéo, both occurring in classical writers from 
Herodotus down, properly express desire of any kind (éx{—Oupéc, 
“heart for,” “impulse towards”). In classical writers éx:6uyl(a means 
“desire,” “yearning,” “longing”: Hdt. 1"; Thuc. 6. 13'; with object. 
gen.: Thuc. 2. 527; Antipho, 11520. See also Aristot. Rhet. 1.10* (13699): 
Gore x&vca Soa rokrrousv dyayın xocdrracy OU altiac bxvá, dd thyny, 
Sch gbory, Sed Blav, Ie Hoc, Sek Aoyıondv, 3d Ouuóv, dr éxrbuylav 
... (1369b), d} drdunlav è zpkrreraı boa galverar $56éx. The de- 
sires that are related to the senses (in this general sense, sensual) 
Plato calls at xar& tò cia éxrOuplar (Phaed. 82 C). Cf. Diog. Laert. 
VII ı® (110). In the Lxx and Apocr. éx:Ouple occurs frequently, 
being used of desire shown by the context to be good (Ps. 37!9), or evil 
(Prov. 1215), or without implication of moral quality (Deut. 121* se 21), 
When it is employed of evil desire this is either indicated by some term 
of moral quality, as in Prov. 123, or as in Sir. 5? 18**. 31, by such a lim- 
itation as cov or xapdla¢ cou, the evil lying in the element of selfish- 
ness or wilfulness; when sexual desire is referred to, this idea is not at 
all in the word but in the limitations of it (Sir. 20). In 4 Mac. 
éxOuylar is a general term for the desires, which the author says can 
not be eradicated, but to which reason ought not to be subjected; in 2! 
it is used of sexual desire defined as such by the limiting words; only 
in 1* does it stand alone, apparently meaning evil desire, perhaps sex- 
ual, being classed with yastguapyla, gluttony, as one of the feelings 
(zn; cf. on xá8nua, v.**) that are opposed to sobriety (awepocbyn). 
&xiÜuu.éo in classical writers is likewise a term without moral implica- 
tion, signifying “to desire." In the Lxx and Apocr., also, it is a 
neutral term, being used of desire for that which is good (Ps. r19**- « 
Isa. 58* Wisd. 6"), of desire which it is wrong to cherish (Ex. 20!” Prov. 
21?)), and without moral implication (Gen. 31** 2 Sam. 23"). The 
same is true of the verb in N. T.; it is used of good (Mt. 13! 1 Tim. 3!) 
or evil desire (Rom. 7! 13*) according to the requirements of the con- 
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text. It is clearly without moral colour in the present passage. The 
noun also, as used in N. T., carries in itself no moral implication 
(Lk. 22% 1 Thes. 27 Phil. 15). When it is used of evil desire this quality 
is usually indicated by a limitation of the word, or by such limitation 
combined with the larger context (Jn. 84 Rom. 1% Col. 3°, etc.). And 
though there appears in N. T. a tendency (of which there are perhaps 
the beginnings in Sir. and 4 Mac. also) to use &xduulz for evil desire 
without qualifying word (see Rom. 77. * Jas. 115), it remains for the most 
part a word of neutral significance without distinctly moral colour. The 
idea of sensuality conveyed by the word “lust” as used in modern 
English belongs neither to the verb éx:Oupé nor to the noun éxdupla 
in themselves, and is, indeed, rather rarely associated with them even 
by the context. In the case of the noun the implication of evil (not 
necessarily sensuality) is beginning in N. T. times to attach itself to 
its use. 

17. 7) yap càp£ érifvuei xara roO rvedparos, TO de xvedpa 
Kara TRS capkós, Tadra "yàp AAAnkoıs avrikaraı, tva. un a 
dav HeAnre radra Tore. “For the desire of the flesh is 
against that of the Spirit, and the desire of the Spirit against 
that of the flesh; for these are opposed to one another, that 
whatsoever ye will ye may not do.” ‘yap is confirmatory and 
the whole sentence a proof of the statement of v.!®, that walking 
by the Spirit will not issue in subjection to the flesh. sáp 
and capxós evidently have the same meaning as c'apxós in v.!®, 
but for the qualitative use of that verse the apostle substitutes 
a generic use of odp£ with the article, by which the force for 
evil is objectified. So also rvedua and Tveunaros retain the 
meaning of rvevpart in v.!®, save that by the use of the article 
they become definite, pointing directly to the Spirit of God, 
rather than referring to it qualitatively as in v.!&, rabra yàp 
. . . avrikerraı is probably not simply a repetition in general 
terms of 9 Yap . . . THs capxds, in which case it adds nothing 
to the thought. More probably the first part of the v. having, 
consistently with the point of view of v.'*, spoken of Spirit and 
flesh as mutually antagonistic forces, there is at radra ydp a 
change in point of view, these and the following words referring 
to the conflict which takes place between these two in the soul 
of which neither is in full possession, as proof of their mutual 
antagonism. To the thought of the whole v. there is an approx- 
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imate parallel in the antithesis between Satan and the Spirit 
in Mk. 32-7. The use of erıdvpei with cdp£ and its antithesis 
to 1»€Uua. in a personal sense involves a rhetorical personifica- 
tion of edp, but not a conception of it as actually personal. 


On the question precisely what tata . . . dvtixerta: means, and 
whether iva . . . xodjte depends on this or the preceding clause, in 
which is also involved the question whether y&p after raür« is explan- 
atory or confirmatory, and whether the clause introduced by it is paren- 
thetical, the following data are to be considered: 

I. There is no sufficient warrant in the usage of the period for taking 
lw in a purely ecbatic sense, and Ya... xorjte as a clause of 
actual result. Nor can this clause be regarded as a clause of con- 
ceived result (BMT 218), since the principal clause refers not to a 
conceived situation (denied to be actual, as in 1 Thes. 5‘, or asked 
about as in Jn. 9%, or affirmed as necessary as in Heb. 10!*), but to one 
directly and positively affirmed. Nor are any of the other sub-telic 
usages of Tva clauses possible here; apparently it must be taken as 
purely telic. This fact forbids taking & iv @éAnte as referring to the 
things which one naturally, by the flesh, desires, and understanding 
the clause as an expression of the beneficent result of walking by the 
Spirit. Cf. also Rom. 7", where similar language is used of a state 
regarded as wholly undesirable. 

2. This clause also excludes understanding the whole verse as refer- 
ring to a conflict between the flesh and the Spirit as forces in them- 
selves, without reference to any experience of the reader. 

3. On the other hand, to interpret the first clause, ġ yọ . . . sapxös 
in an experiential sense makes taŭra . . . dvt(xertat a meaningless 
and obstructive repetition of the preceding statement. 

It seems best, therefore, to understand the sentence from 4 yàg to 
oxpxóq as referring to the essential contrariety of the two forces as 
such. This contrariety the apostle adduces as proof (yép) of the 
statement of v.'* (they will not come under the power of the flesh by 
coming under the Spirit, for the two forces are of precisely opposite 
tendency), and in turn substantiates it by appeal to their own experi- 
ence, the reference to their experience being intimated by the use of 
the second person in the telic clause. The change in point of view 
from essential contrariety to that of experience is, then, at taita y&p, 
1&e being not explanatory but confirmatory. 

What condition that is in which the internal conflict described in 
v.1% ensues is suggested (a) by óxb vóuov of v.¥ (see notes below), 
itself apparently suggested by the thought of v.1; (b) by reference 
to Rom. 64, where, after urging his readers not to continue in sin, the 
apostle abruptly introduces the expression bxd vóuov in such a way as 
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to show that, though he has not previously in this chapter spoken of 
the law, he has all the time had in mind that it is under law that 
one is unable to get the victory over sin; (c) by comparison of Rom. 
7-81, in which the apostle sets forth the conflict which ensues when 
one strives after righteousness under law, and from which escape is 
possible only through the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, free- 
ing one from that other law which, though it can command the good, 
can not achieve it. 

“Iva . . . xot#te as a pure final clause is to be understood not as 
expressing the purpose of God, this conflict being represented as a 
thing desired by him (for neither is the subject of the sentence a word 
referring to God, nor is the thought thus yielded a Pauline thought), 
nor of the flesh alone, nor of the Spirit alone, but as the purpose of 
both flesh and Spirit, in the sense that the flesh opposes the Spirit that 
men may not do what they will in accordance with the mind of the 
Spirit, and the Spirit opposes the flesh that they may not do what 
they will after the flesh. Does the man choose evil, the Spirit opposes 
him; does he choose good, the flesh hinders him. 


18. el 0? mveunarı yebe, oùk éaré brò vopov. “But if ye 
are led by the Spirit, ye are not under law.” In this sentence 
the apostle harks back for a moment to the point of view of the 
first part of the chapter, vv.!-*, complementing the statement of 
v.16, that to walk by the Spirit does not involve subjection to 
the flesh, by the assertion that to be led by the Spirit is not to 
be under law. Clearly, therefore, life by the Spirit constitutes 
for the apostle a third way of life distinct both on the one hand 
from legalism and on the other from that which is characterised 
by a yielding to the impulses of the flesh. It is by no meansa 
middle course between them, but a highway above them both, 
a life of freedom from statutes, of faith and love. The intro- 
duction of the statement at this point may be due to a desire, 
even in the midst of the warning against the danger of convert- 
ing freedom into an occasion to the flesh, to guard his readers 
against supposing that he is now really retracting what he has 
said before, and turning them back to legalism disguised as a 
life under the leading of the Spirit. This was an entirely pos- 
sible danger for those to whose thought there were only the 
two possibilities, restraint by law or no restraint. Or perceiv- 
ing that what he had said in v.!' about the contrariety of the 
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Spirit and the flesh and the struggle in which those find them- 
selves in whom both Spirit and flesh are still working, might 
seem to justify a doubt whether to walk by the Spirit after all 
assures one the victory over the flesh, and having in mind that 
it is in the case of those who are under law that the conflict is 
thus indecisive, he answers the doubt by saying, “But this does 
not apply to you who walk by the Spirit; for if ye are led by 
the Spirit ye are not under law." "There seems no decisive 
ground of choice between these two explanations of the occa- 
sion of the sentence; its meanjng remains the same in either 
case. vevnarı is here, as in v.!*, the Holy Spirit, qualita- 
tively spoken of. That the term is nevertheless distinctly in- 
dividual is shown by the connection with the verb @Yyeode, 
which, though practically synonymous with the Tepırareire 
of v.16, emphasises the voluntary subjection of the will to the 
Spirit, as Tepurarétre on the other hand makes prominent the 
conformity of conduct to the guidance of the Spirit, and [ape 
in v.# the intimate and vital nature of the relation of the Chris- 
tian to the Spirit. Cf. Rom. 8": got yàp mvevpare eo - 
ayovraı, ovrot viol Beov elow. The conditional clause ex- 
pressing a present particular supposition conveys a suggestion, 
as in Tepımareite, of continuance of action in progress, “If ye 
are continuing to be led by the Spirit." vo vópov is undoubt- 
edly to be taken, as elsewhere in the epistle (cf. 33 4* ® 21), as 
referring to that legalistic system from which it is the apostle's 
aim to keep his readers free. To understand the word in the 
ethical sense in which it is used in v.“ would immediately bring 
the statement into conflict with the plain implication of vv. 4, 
Any other sense than one of these two is wholly foreign to the 
context. 

19. $avepà, bd dorw rà &pya ris capkds, “Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest." Having in v.!! affirmed the mutual 
antipathy of Spirit and flesh, the apostle now reverts to that 
statement (bé is resumptive), and explicates it by enumerating 
the respective manifestations of the two, doubtless having in 
mind, as he writes this sentence, the content not only of vv.** 2, 
but also of vv.3-3, The purpose of both enumerations is, of 
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course, the same as that of the whole paragraph from vv. 4, 
viz., to enforce the exhortation of v.4>, not to convert their lib- 
erty into an occasion to the flesh, but to rule their lives by love, 
which is itself to be achieved by living by the Spirit. This the 
repellent catalogue of vices is well calculated to do. 


Davepss (cf. 1 Cor. 34 14”, etc.) signifies “open, evident," so that any 
one may see, hence, “well-known.” The appeal is to common knowl- 
edge. pya is probably to be taken in the active sense, deeds, rather 
than in the passive, products; for though the latter sense is occasionally 
found, 1 Cor. 31 u (sing.), Acts 7 (plur.), yet Paul always uses Zoya 
(plur.) in the active sense. The term as here used may be associated in 
his mind with the fpya v6uou so often spoken of in the epistle. For that 
he regarded life under law as tending to produce sinful deeds is clear 
from Rom. 64 77%. Yet tè Epya ts capnds is not here equivalent to 
lyra véuou; for by the latter phrase he designates not such evil deeds 
of sensuality, violence, etc., as are here enumerated, but the deeds of 
obedience to statutes which fall short of righteousness because they 
lack the inner spirit of faith and love. ‘xopvela, etc., could not be 

. called pya véuou in Paul's sense of this term. 


ärıwd éorw ropvela, áxaDapoía, acdédyea, 20. eldwdo- 
Aarpla, $apuaxía, éyPpar, äpıs, Aos, Puyol, épbiar, Syoora- 
olaı, alpéoes, 21. POdvor, war, kdo, xal TA Suora rovros, 
“which are fornication, uncleanness, wantonness; idolatry, 
witchcraft; enmities, strife, jealousy, angers, self-seekings, par- 
ties, divisions, envyings; drunkenness, carousings, and the 
things like these.” The words in this list of vices fall into 
four groups, indicated by the punctuation of the translation. 
The first group includes three sins in which sensuality in the 
narrower sense is prominent; the second includes two that are 
associated with heathen religions, the third group contains eight 
in which the element of conflict with others is present; the 
fourth consists of drunkenness and its natural accompaniments. 
After Ex9oat, some authorities (CKL al pler.) maintain the plural 
to the end of the list, reading peç and CHA, and after sve add 
eóvot. This text Sd. adopts. The text above is that of NB, sup- 
ported by other pre-Syrian authorities (varying somewhat in the case 

of each word), and is clearly the original. 
On &rtva, see note on 4%, p. 257. drive ony may mean “of which 
class are” (so Ell. and substantially Ltft.), but the evidence is by no 
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means decisive for this meaning in general, and in this passage it is 
the less probable because the idea “with others of the same class” 
supposed to be conveyed by the compound form is expressed in the 
words xal «à Sora totog in v.3, 

Iloovela, rarely used in the classics (the lexicons give exx. from Dem. 
only) but frequent in the Lxx and in N. T., probably signified origi- 
nally “prostitution” (cf. xöpvn, “a prostitute," probably related to 
xépynpt, “to sell [slaves]," prostitutes being commonly bought slaves), 
but in biblical writings, (1) "unlawful sexual intercourse” (xépvoc in 
the classics usually meant one guilty of unnatural vice) whether in- 
volving violation of marriage or not: Gen. 38% Hos. 1? Mt. 5% Acts 
15% 2, etc., and (2) tropically, “the worshipping of other gods than 
Jehovah”: Hos. 5‘ Isa. 57° Ezek. 16" Jn. 8“ (?) Rev. 2% 9", etc. Here 
evidently, in the literal sense, “fornication.” On the prevalence of this 
vice among Gentiles, and the tendency even in the Christian church 
to regard it as innocent, see 1 Cor. 5" !* 618., and commentaries on 
the latter passage, esp. Mey.; r Thes. 4f. 

” Axa$aoc(a, employed in Hippocrates and Plato of the uncleanness 
of a sore or wound, and in Demosthenes of moral depravity, is used in 
the Lxx either of ceremonial impurity, Lev. 5? et freq. (so in 2 Chron. 
29* !*, or perhaps in the more literal sense, *dirt"), as in Pap. Oxyr. 
VIII 1128*, or of “moral impurity," “wickedness,” with no special 
emphasis on sexual vice: Prov. 6!* (Lxx); 1 Esdr. 1* Ezek. 9°, etc. In 
N. T. once only of physical filth, or of that which is ceremonially defil- 
ing, Mt. 23?! (yet even here as a figure for wickedness); elsewhere of 
moral impurity. The latter instances are all in Paul (Rom. 1% 61, etc.) 
and seven out of the nine stand in association with xopvela or other 
word denoting sexual vice. It is probable, therefore, that in the pres- 
ent instance also the apostle has in mind especially sins of the flesh 
in the narrower sense, dxafapcla being a somewhat broader term 
even than xopvela. Cf. Eph. 5’, xopvela 3è xal dxabapola -áca. 

"Acti yea, of doubtful etymology, is used by Greek authors with the 
meaning “ wantonness,” “violence”; so in Plato, Issus, Demosthenes, 
Aristotle. In Polyb. 37. 2‘ the addition of the words mep tds 
owuarızds txtbuulacç makes it refer especially to lewdness, yet 
&céA yewa itself means simply “wantonness.” It is not found in the 
Lxx (canonical books), and in the Apocr. only in Wisd. 14** and 
3 Mac. 2%, in the former passage with probable reference to sensuality, 
lewdness; in the latter without indication of such limitation. In N. T.it | 
occurs in Mk. 7% without restriction to sensual sin, in 1 Pet. 4: 2 Pet. 
2%. ^. 18, without decisive indication of this limitation. Cf. Trench, 
Synom. § XVI, who gives further evidence that doéAyera is not exclu- 
sively “lasciviousness,” but * wantonness," “unrestrained wilfulness." 
Yet in view of Paul's association of it elsewhere with words denoting 
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sensuality (Rom. 13" 2 Cor. 12% Eph. 4'*) and its grouping here with 
xopvelz and dxabapola, it is probable that it refers here especially to 
wantonness in sexual relations. Like dxa€apela, less specific than 
xopweiz, and referring to any indecent conduct, whether involving 
violation of the person or not, defAyera differs from dxabapela in 
that the latter emphasises the grossness, the impurity of the conduct, the 
former its wantonness, its unrestrainedness. Lightfoot’s distinction: 
* A man may be dx4dapros and hide his sin; he does not become dee) rtc 
until he shocks public decency” seems scarcely sustained by the usage 
of the words. doéAyea is, indeed, unrestrained, but not necessarily 
public, and dxaßapela carries no more suggestion of secrecy than 
dotiysa. Cf. Eph. 4”. 

El8oAoAatola, not found in classic writers or in the Lxx, occurs in 
N. T. (1 Cor. ro Col. 35 1 Pet. 4°) and thereafter in ecclesiastical 
writers. Greek writers did not use efwAov with specific reference to 
the gods of the Gentiles or their images, and the term eiBoAoAaxola 
apparently arose on Jewish soil. ef3wAov, signifying in the Lxx and 
N. T. either the image of the god (Acts 7*! Rev. 91*) or the god repre- 
sented by the image (1 Cor. 8* 7 10!*), elboXoAztolz doubtless shared 
its ambiguity, denoting worship of the image or of the god represented 
by it. 

@apyoxta [or -e(a], a classical word occurring from Plato down, is 
derived from 9&ouoxov, which from Homer down denotes a drug, 
whether harmful or wholesome.  9xpuaxíx signifies in general the use 
of drugs, whether helpfully by a physician, or harmfully, hence poison- 
ing. In Demosthenes, Aristotle, Polybius, and the Lxx it is used of 
witchcraft (because witches employed drugs). In Isa. 47* it is a syn- 
onym of &xaoıdh, enchantment (cf. also Philo, Migr. Abr. 83, 85 (15); 
I Enoch, chap. VIII, Syn.). In the Lxx the word is uniformly em- 
ployed in a bad sense, of witchcrafts or enchantments: of the Egyp- 
tians (Exod. 7". "), of the Canaanites (Wisd. 12‘), of Babylon (Isa. 
47*. 4). So also in N. T. passages, Rev. 9*! (WH. text gapuaxav, mg. 
eaguaxusv, as also Tdf.); 189 (the latter referring, like Isa. 47°. ®, 
to Babylon), and in the present passage, the reference is to witchcraft, 
sorcery, magic art of any kind, without special reference to the use of 
drugs. The meaning “poisoning” (Demosthenes, Polybius) is excluded 
here by the combined evidence of contemporary usage and the asso- 
ciation with el8wAoAatpla. On the prevalence of witchcraft and its 
various forms, see Acts 8*- 138. 191ff- 2 Tim. 34; Ltft. ad loc.; Bible 
Dictionaries, under “ Magic,” and literature cited there and in Ltít. 

"Ex0pat, a classical word, from Pindar down, occurs frequently in 
the Lxx and N. T. Standing at the beginning of the third group it 
gives the key-noteof that group. It is the opposite of dyéxy, denoting 
“enmity,” “hostility,” in whatever form manifested. 
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"Exs, a classical word, of frequent occurrence from Homer down; 
in Homer of “contention,” “rivalry,’” “strife for prizes," also “fight- 
ing,” “strife”; after Homer “strife,” “ discord,” “ quarrel,” " wran- 
gling,” "contention." It occurs in Ps. 13920 (B); Sir. 28" 40* *, in the 
latter two passages in an enumeration of the common ills of life. The 
nine N. T. instances are all found in the epistles ascribed to Paul. 

Zhdo< occurs in classical writers from Hesiod down; by Plato and 
Aristotle it is classed as a noble passion, “emulation,” as opposed to 
g®bvoc, “envy”; but in Hesiod is already used as equivalent to g@évoc. 
In the Lxx used for „np, but with considerable variety of mean- 
ing. The common element in all the uses of the word is its expression 
of an intense feeling, usually eager desire of some kind. In the Lxx 
and N. T. three meanings may be recognised: (1) "intense devotion 
to, zeal for, persons or things” (Ps. 69'*, quoted in Jn. 21, 1 Mac. 2% 
Rom. 10! 2 Cor 7! Phil. 39); (2) “anger,” perhaps always with the 
thought that it arises out of devotion to another person or thing (Num. 
251b Ezek. 23% Acts 5!” 13% Heb. 10%’, the last a quotation from the 
Lxx); (3) "jealousy," the unfriendly feeling excited by another’s pos- 
session of good, or “envy,” the eager desire for possession created by 
the spectacle of another’s possession (Cant. 8° Eccl. 4* 9° Rom. 13" 
I Cor. 3° Jas. 31^ 19). In the present passage it is clearly used in the 
last-named sense. 

@uuss, a classical word in frequent use from Homer down, signifying 
“breath,” “soul,” “spirit,” “heart” (as the seat of emotion, both 
the gentler and the more turbulent, and as the seat of thought), “ tem- 
per,” “courage,” “anger.” It occurs very frequently in the Lxx, 
translating various Hebrew words, and in the Apocr. (over three hun- 
dred times in all). Its meanings are (1) “disposition” (Wisd. 7:9; 
(2) “courage” (2 Mac. 7?); but in the great majority of cases both in 
Lxx and Apocr. (3) "anger," occasionally in the expressions ġ 4py% 
tod Guzot and 5 Oupd< the Spyiis; it is ascribed both to God and to 
men.* In N. T. the Apocalypse uses it (a) in the meaning “wrath”; 
with reference to the wrath of God in 141*. 19 151. ? 161, 10 194 (in 1610 and 
19% in the phrase 8 Oupd< ths 60115); of the rage of Satan in 12", and 
(b) with the meaning, “ardour,” “ passion," in the expression ô Oupd¢ ths 
Xopvelac arts in 14% 18°. Elsewhere in N. T. it means “anger”: 
of men in Lk. 4": Acts 19% 2 Cor. 12% Gal. 538 Eph. 4*! Col. 3° 
Heb. 112"; of God in Rom. 2* only. As compared with pyh, buubc 
denotes an outburst of passion, dey a more settled indignation; in 
accordance with which distinction 6up6¢ tends to be used of the repre- 
hensible anger of men, dey of the righteous wrath of God. Yet the 


* The apparent Lxx use of @vuéds in the sense of poison (Deut. 32%. * Ps. 57 (58): Job 2018 
Am. 612) almost certainly arises from infelicitous translation of the Hebrew rather than from 
a usage of the Greek word in that sense. 
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distinction is not steadfastly maintained, as appears from the facts 
above stated, and especially from the occurrence of the expressions 
Buds ders and pyh Buuoi. The meaning of the word in the present 
passage is its most common one in biblical writers, “anger,” “ passion- 
ate outburst of hostile feeling.” 

"EprOta (of uncertain etymology, but having no relation to Ip and 
doubtful relation to &ptov, wool) is cognate with Zpdoc, “a day- 
labourer,” “a wage-earner” (from Homer down), specifically 4 Epros, 
“a woman weaver,” Dem. 13136; in this sense in the only Lxx instance, 
Isa. 38". data first appears in Aristotle, when it means “ canvassing 
for office” (Pol. 5. 2° [1303 b*]) but by Hesychius and Suidas is defined 
as “working for hire." In Polyb. ro. 25° the verb ép:OeGoua, used 
also by Aristotle in the passage just quoted, means “to seek the political 
co-operation of,” “to inveigle into one's party," but in Tob. a" still 
means ‘to labour for wages," or more probably “tospin.” In Philo, II 
sss (Mangey) dveolOevtos is used in connection with dmAsvemos 
(Hyepovia 8° dpiA6vetxos xal kvepldeuros 6003) uw), apparently mean- 
ing] “without self-seeking.” It is thus evident that though the 
extant examples of the noun are relatively few (more in N. T. than 
in all previous literature so far as noted), yet the word had a long his- 
tory and probably bore side by side both its original meaning, “ work- 
ing for wages," and its derived sense, referring to office-seeking. The 
paucity of other examples gives to the N. T. instances a special value 
for lexicography. When these are examined it appears that in none 
of them is either the literal sense or precisely the Aristotelian sense 
of office-seeking possible. It remains, therefore, to seek a mean- 
ing cognate with the meanings elsewhere vouched for and consonant 
with the context of the N. T. passages. Examination of the passages 
from this point of view suggests two meanings: (1) “self-seeking,” 
“selfishness.” (2) “factiousness,” “party spirit.” The former of 
these is easily derivable from the original sense, “ working for wages," 
and is appropriate to the context of all the examples (Rom. 2* 2]Cor. 
129 Phil r!* 2* Jas. 314 19 e£. &.J.). The second is cognate with the 
Aristotelian sense, “office-seeking,” and is appropriate to some of the 
passages (2 Cor. 12** Phil. 1!" 2* ef h.l.), less so to the other passages, 
and distinctly inappropriate to Rom. 2*. Respecting this last-named 
passage it should be observed (a) that there is nothing in the context 
to suggest the meaning “party spirit”; (b) that the term denotes what 
is for the apostle the very root-vice of all sin; it is certainly more prob- 
able that he found this in selfishness, the antithesis of the all-inclusive 
virtue, love, than in so specialised a form of selfishness as party spirit; 
(c) that the expression tots 3è é& épOtac dredoücı th dàyðeig in 
effect repeats the idea of «àv tiv KAhderav dv dig xacezivewy 
(Rom. 1*), and that this phrase neither in itself, nor by its further 
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explication in the context, refers specifically to party spirit, but does 
by its contextual definition refer to the self-willed, self-seeking spirit. 
We seem, therefore, justified in deciding that ép@(a in N. T. means 
“self-seeking,” “selfish devotion to one's own interest”; that this 
is a possible meaning for all the instances; but that “party spirit” is 
in some passages a possible alternative. In the present passage the 
use of the plural might seem to favour the second meaning, or, rather, 
the corresponding concrete sense, factions. But there is no evidence 
to show that the word had such a concrete sense, and both the mean- 
ing of the word ọya (v.'*) and the use of other abstract terms in this 
passage in the plural (to designate various instances or manifestations 
of the kind of conduct expressed by the noun) deprive this argument 
of any force. The position of é£gi9(ax between 9uuo( and Suoctacíat 
is consistent with either meaning; if &adlaı means self-seekings, this 
is naturally followed by terms denoting those things to which such self- 
seekings lead, 3tyootacla: and alpécerc; if it means efforts to advance 
one's party, actions inspired by party-spirit, it stands as the first in a 
group of three nearly synonymous terms. On the whole the prepon- 
derance is slightly, though only slightly, in favour of that meaning 
which is for the N. T. as a whole best established, “‘self-seeking,” 
“ selfishness.” 

Aryootacla, a classical word, used by Herodotus and Solon in the 
sense of “dissension,” by Theognis, meaning “sedition,” is not found 
in the Lxx; occurs in Apocr. in ı Mac. 3%” only, with the meaning “ dis- 
sension”; is found in N. T. here and Rom. 16!" only, in both cases in 
the plural and without doubt meaning “dissensions.” 

Alpers, in classical writers, has two general meanings, one asso- 
ciated with the active meaning of the cognate verb, aloéo, hence “a 
taking," “capture” (Hdt.), the other with the meaning of the middle, 
eipáouat, hence “choice,” “plan,” “purpose,” “preference” (Pind. 
fEsch. Hdt. etc.). So in the Lxx, meaning “free will,” “choice.” 
In late Greek, after Plato and Aristotle, there arises the meaning 
“philosophic tendency," “school,” “party.” So in Dion. Hal., Sext. 
Emp., but also in Jos. Bell. 211 (87), tote Bè LnAoücıv chy alpesıv atrav 
(the Essenes). In Arrian’s report of the teachings of Epictetus alper 
and xpoalpesıs are used of the soul, doubtless as that in which the 
power of choice lies. Cf. M. and M. Voc. s.v. In N.T. itis always 
associated in meaning with the middle of the verb, and usually signifies 
a body of people holding a chosen set of opinions; thus without re- 
proach, of the Sadducees, Acts 5!7; of the Pharisees, Acts 15* 26*; of the 
Christians, spoken of as Nazarenes, Acts 24*. As a term of reproach, 
denoting a group or sect reprehensibly departing from the general body, 
it occurs in Acts 24%. In r Cor. 11!* and 2 Pet. 2! it seems to signify, 
rather, "difference of opinion," "division of sentiment," than con- 
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cretely “party,” “sect.” The abstract meaning is also (cf. above on 
éo:0la:) more appropriate to the present passage. The meaning 
“heresy,” a doctrine at variance with that of the general body, is not 
found in N. T. or in Patr. Ap. (see Ign. Trall. 6*; Eph. 6°; cf. Zahn on 
the former passage) unless possibly in Herm. Sim. 9. 23* and probably 
not here. Cf. also Kühl on 2 Pet. 2! in Meyer-Weiss.* In Just. Mart. 
A pol. 26*; Dial. 35°; Iren. Haer. 1. 11', it is probably still used in the 
sense of “sect,” or “division,” as a term of reproach. It clearly 
means “heresy” in Mart. Pol. Epil. 1 (Ltft. 2), which is, however, of 
considerably later date. 

O bGVoc, a classical word from Pindar and Herodotus down, means 
“ill-will,” “malice,” “envy” (cf. under GiAo¢ above); not in Lxx; in 
Apocr., Wisd. 21 69 1 Mac. 81° 3 Mac. 67; always in a bad sense, “envy.” 
So also in N. T. (Mt. 2718 Mk. 15!¢ Rom. 1”, etc.) except in Jas. 4', 
where it is used tropically, meaning “eager desire for (exclusive) pos- 
session of,” and is ascribed to the Spirit of God. In the present passage 
it can not be sharply distinguished from GhAoc. If the words are to 
be discriminated, (Aoc would signify “jealousy,” q06vot “envyings.” 
The plural denotes different acts, or specific forms of envious desire. 

M9ot and xóuot fall in a class by themselves. 40 occurs in classic 
writers from Herodotus and Antipho down, meaning, (1) “strong 
drink,” (2) “drunkenness,” and with the same meanings in the Lxx 
(in Hag. 1* apparently meaning “satiety ” rather than “ drunkenness”). 
In the Apocr. and N. T. it occurs in the second sense only. xéyoc (of 
doubtful etymology) occurs in classic writers from Homer down, mean- 
ing “revelling,”’ “carousing,” such as accompanies drinking and festal 
processions in honour of the gods, especially Bacchus; it is not found in 
the Lxx; occurs in the Apocr. in Wisd. 14" 2 Mac. 64, and in N. T. in ` 
the same sense as in classical writers; in Rom. 13” it is associated as 
here with 40», in ı Pet. 4°, with olvogAuyla, “drunkenness.” 

For a similar catalogue of vices, see Corpus Hermeticum XIII (XIV) 
7, in Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 342; Mead, Thrice Greatest Hermes, 
Vol. II, p. 224. For a discussion of Gentile morals, see L. Friedländer, 
Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, 8th ed., 4 vols., Leipzig, 
1910; E. T. from 7th ed., New York, 1909, 1910; de Pressensé, The 
Ancient World and Christianity, Bk. V, Chap. II, § II, pp. 424-432; 
Döllinger, The Gentile and the Jew, London, 1862. For the same kind 
of material in the form of a connected story, see Becker, Gallus; Walter 
Pater, Marius the Epicurean; Böttiger, Sabina. References to Gentile 
authors are to be found in de Pressensé and Becker, and with especial 
copiousness in Friedländer’s great work. 


à wpod\éyw vty xaDóos mpoeixov Öri ol Tà Tora 
mpdooovres Bacielay Oeod ov KAnpovouynoovew, “respecting 
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which I tell you beforehand, as I have (already) told you in 
advance, that they who do such things will not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” To the list of the works of the flesh, cal- 
culated by their very quality to deter the Galatians from follow- 
ing its impulses, Paul adds the weighty statement which he 
had already made to them on some previous occasion that such 
" things exclude one from participation in the kingdom of God. 
By Baoıkeiav 0600 the apostle doubtless means the reign of God 
which is to be inaugurated on the return of Christ from the 
heavens and the resurrection of the dead. Cf. ı Cor. 15%. 5 
with x Thes. 1° 41€ 17, The phrase used without the article 
with either noun is qualitative and emphasises the ethical 
quality of the order of things for which the phrase stands and 
the incongruity between it and ol Tà roLaüra mpdooovres; thus 
suggesting the reason for their exclusion. Cf. x Cor. 6% 19 1550, 
in all of which the phrase is as here anarthrous. This qualita- 
tive force can be imperfectly reproduced in English by the 
translation, “shall not inherit a kingdom of God,” but at the 
cost of obscuring the definite reference of the expression. 


xa&$éóc (without xal) is the reading of N*BFG f Vulg. (am. fu. 
demid al.) Syr. (psh.) Eth. Goth. Tert. Cyp. Aug. al. xal is added by 
N'ACDKLP al. omn. "4- d e g tol. Syr. (harcl. Boh. Arm. Mcion. 
Clem. Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. Irist. Hier. Ambrst. Both read- 
ings are pre-Syrian but xal on the whole seems to be a Western corrup- 
tion adopted by the Syrian text, occasioned by the natural impulse to 
emphasise the comparison between xpoA¢yw and xpoetxov. Cf. 1 Thes. 
4*. 

"A is doubtless accusative as dv clearly is in Jn. 8*, 8» dete Adyete 
Str Beds Suey dacly, but in precisely what relation Paul meant to set 
it, when he wrote it, it is impossible to say, for the reason that after 
xa xooeixov he has reproduced the thought of & in «à «otaUta and 
given it a new construction. Cf. Ell. ad loc. 

TlpoAéyw might consistently with the usual force of «po in composi- 
tion and the classical usage of this word mean either “foretell” or 
“forth tell," “tell publicly.” But the fact that in all the instances in 
which Paul uses it (2 Cor. 131 1 Thes. 3‘ and here, the only N. T. in- 
stances) the object of the verb is, in fact, a prediction, and the inappro- 
priateness of the meaning “tell publicly (for the meaning “tell plainly” 
there seems no evidence) make it quite certain that its meaning here 
is “to predict.” 
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Ot zpåogovteç is a general present participle with the article, meaning 
“those that are wont to practise.” : 

Tà totara means either “the things previously mentioned being of 
such quality as they are," or “the class of things to which those named 
belong." Cf. 1 Cor. 5* Rom. 12% 2% * Eph. 5%’, and for totadca without 
the article, meaning “things like those spoken of," Mk. 7% Jn. g' 
Heb. 8'. See Kühner-Gerth 465. 5; Butt. 124. 5; Bl.-D. 274. 

The considerations that necessitate taking the phrase Qasusíav 
6«oü here in its eschatological sense are the following: (1) The apostle 
undoubtedly looked for a personal visible return of Christ from the 
heavens and expected the resurrection of the righteous dead in con- 
nection therewith. 1 Thes. r:* 4%-!7, (2) In 1 Cor. 15** he speaks of 
inheriting the kingdom of God in connection with the resurrection of 
men, and in such way as to show clearly that the inheritance of the 
kingdom, as thought of in that passage at least, is achieved through 
the resurrection. It is natural to suppose that the expression has the 
same meaning in the other passages in the same epistle (6*. 1€), there 
being nothing in the context to oppose this meaning. In x Thes. 2" 
the eschatological significance is most probably though not quite cer- 
tainly present. There are, indeed, a number of passages in Paul in 
which the kingdom of God is spoken of with so distinct emphasis on 
its ethical quality and with such absence of eschatological suggestion 
that it must be questioned whether he uniformly gave to the phrase 
eschatological significance. See Rom. 14!" 1 Cor. 4*. It is probable, 
therefore, that the apostle thought of the kingdom of God both as 
present and as future, in the latter case to be inaugurated at the return 
of Christ. But the considerations named above are sufficient to show 
clearly that it is the future kingdom that is here in mind, while it is 
also clear that he intended to emphasise the ethical quality of the 
kingdom, which is, of course, essentially the same whether present or 
future. 


22. 0 d& kaprrós Tod mveunards datıy aydan, xapd, elpijrn, 
paxpoDuuía, xpmotörns, ayabwotwn, Tcr, 28. vpa)rm, 
éyxpdrea: “But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-con- 
trol.” This sentence continues the argument for the mutual 
contrariety of flesh and Spirit begun in v.??. By the attractive- 
ness of the members of the series beginning with a&yd7y, Paul 
appeals to the Galatians to follow the leading of the Spirit, as 
by the repulsiveness of the vices named in vv. !* he had 
sought to deter them from yielding to the impulses of the flesh. 
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déis slightly adversative, introducing the fruit of the Spirit in 
antithesis to the works of the flesh. xapırd, used in 1 Cor. 9? 
in its literal sense (as also 2 Tim. 2*), is elsewhere in the letters 
of Paul employed in a figurative sense only (Rom. 18 Phil. r" 
4", etc.). The choice of the word here in preference to &pya 
(v.19) is perhaps partly due to the association of the word épya 
with the phrase &pya vópov (see épya alone used in this sense, 
Rom. 32” 4* gl! 11°), partly to his preference for a term which 
suggests that love, joy, peace, etc., are the natural product of a 
vital relation between the Christian and the Spirit. Observe 
the word (Oper in v. and d. 2%. The use of the singular 
serves to present all the experiences and elements of character 
in the ensuing list as a unity, together constituting the result 
of living by the Spirit. Yet too much stress can not be laid on 
the singular, since Paul always used it when employing the 
word in its figurative sense. 

On the importance of the distinction in the apostle's mind 
between 0 xaprrös tov mveiuaros, and Ta yaplopata (ToO 
TVEUMATOS) or 7) $avépocis Tov mveúparos, see detached note 
on Ilveüua and Zapf, p. 489, and Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des 
heiltgen Geistes, pp. 62-97, esp. 77 ff. The two lists, the present 
one and that of 1 Cor. r2*-!!, contain but one common term, 
riorıs, and this is undoubtedly used in a different sense in 
the two passages. Under the terms yaplopata mveuuarınd 
and davdépwows Tov mvevparos the apostle includes those ex- 
traordinary experiences and powers which were not necessarily 
evidential of moral character in those in whom they appeared, 
but because of their extraordinary character and of their asso- 
ciation with the acceptance of the gospel message, the word of 
God (1 Thes. 2%), were regarded as effects and evidences of the 
presence and activity of the Spirit of God. These are all ex- 
lemal and easily recognisable; note the term ġavépwois in 
I Cor. 127. Under the term 0 xapzrós Tov mveunaros, on the 
Other hand, are included those ethical qualities and spiritual 
experiences which were not popularly thought of as evidences 
of the Spirit’s presence, but which, to the mind of Paul, were 
of far greater value than the so-called yaplopara, See 1 Cor., 
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chaps. 12-14, esp. 12", chap. 13, and 144. Thus while retaining 
the evidently current view, which found in the gift of tongues 
and prophecy and power to heal disease evidence of the Spirit’s 
presence (see also Gal. 3°), he transferred the emphasis of his 
thought, and sought to transfer that of his disciples, from these 
things to the internal and ethical qualities which issue in and 
control conduct. 


Whether the terms listed in vv." » fell in the apostle’s mind into 
definite classes is not altogether clear. dyéxn, evidently meaning love 
towards other men (cf. vv. 19), stands in a sense in a class by itself, 
and is probably thought of as the source from which all the rest flow. 
Cf. v. and x Cor., chap. 13, and note the parallelism of 1 Cor. 15** 
with the list here, especially paxpodupla with paxpoðupet (v.*), xeuott- 
ns with yoenoredetat (v.1), zistis with X&vra moteda:r, xkvea dire, 
v&ycx Üxouívet (v."); xpatens with ob quatoürat, odx dexmgaovel (v.!). 
Of the two terms xap& and elofyn, the first certainly, and the second 
probably, refers to experiences enjoyed rather than to transitive atti- 
tudes towards others; the remaining terms, except the last, have 
special reference to the relations of those who walk by the Spirit to 
others, in a measure antithetical to E@oat . . . Ouuol in the list of 
works of the flesh; &yxp&reia, though belonging also in this list, seems 
to stand in special antithesis to the last two terms of the preceding 
list, ud0at, xot. 

*Ay&xn, though in itself capable of denoting the adoration of and 
devotion to God, is probably to be taken here in accordance with the 
suggestion of v.*, and Paul's general usage (2 Thes. 3* is the only 
clear instance of &y&xn in the Pauline letters used of the love of men 
towards God), as referring to that love of man for man, which resting 
upon appreciation of value is chiefly characterised by desire to benefit. 
See detached note on ’Ayaxéw and ’Ayéxn, p. 519. 

Xapé&, in use by classical writers from Homer down, and about fifty 
times in the Lxx and Apocr., is employed in the Lxx, Apocr. and 
N. T. rarely of a fierce and cruel joy (3 Mac. 41* 5! 6%; cf. also Jas. 4°), 
but most frequently of joy that has a religious basis, grounded in con- 
scious relationship to God (Ps. 30" Prov. 29* Sir. 1 Rom. 14" 15" 
Phil. 1* **, etc.). | 

On «lofjvn, see detached note, p. 424. Its meaning here is probably 
the same as in Rom. 5!, *tranquillity of mind" (based on the conscious- 
ness of right relation to God). For though the idea of harmony with 
God is possible here, it is an unusual meaning in Paul, and there is 
nothing specially to suggest it here; the idea of spiritual well-being is 
not in itself inappropriate, yet it is unlikely that the apostle would 
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use the word in so general a sense, standing as it does here between the 
more specific terms, xap& and uaxootuua; the meaning, “peace with 
men," is appropriate in connection with either xao& (cf. Rom. 14!" ı°) 
or with waxpodupla, but is open to the objection that, e«lofjvn in that 
case expressing a relation to men, as do also dy&xn and paxpoduula, 
xapk stands quite alone, the only non-transitive word in the group. 
On eighm denoting tranquillity of mind, and associated with xapd, cf. 
Rom. 154: & 38 Osd¢ cfc éAxlBog cAnodcar buds kom: yanks xat slohyns 
iv t xtoceÓev.. On peace as produced by the Spirit, cf. Rom. 1°, «b 
rap ecóvnua tod zvebuaros Kwh xat elphyn, though «lof perhaps has 
here the more general sense of "spiritual well-being"; and Rom. 5$'*, 
where hope of the glory of God, the sequel and accompaniment of 
peace in the sense of tranquil assurance, is the result of the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart by the Spirit of God. 

Maxpoßuulz, found first in Menander, fourth century B. C., occurs 
rarely in non-biblical writers, and but five times in the Lxx and Apocr. 
It has always the same general meaning, that which its etymology sug- 
gests, viz., "steadfastness of soul under provocation to change," the 
specific meaning differing according as that which is endured is thought 
of impersonally, and the word signifies simply “endurance,” “stead- 
fastness," or personally, so that paxpo8upla includes forbearance, en- 
durance of wrong or exasperating conduct without anger or taking 
vengeance. Hence (a) “patience,” “persistence,” “steadfastness.” 
So in Plut. Lucull. 324 331; Isa. 57 1 Mac. 8° Col. 1" 2 Tim. 31° Heb. 61: 
Jas. 5'°; (b) “forbearance,” endurance of wrong without anger or 
avenging one's self, “long-suffering ” (i) of God and of Christ towards 
men: Rom. 2‘ 9% x Tim. 1!* 1 Pet. 3** 2 Pet. 3"; (ii) of men towards one 
another: Prov. 25% Sir. 5" 2 Cor. 6° Eph. 43 Col. ʒu 2 Tim. 3° 4°. In 
the present passage the word is probably, in accordance with Paul's 
usual usage and the context, to be taken in the last-named sense, viz., 
forbearance towards men whose conduct is calculated to provoke to 


anger. 

Xenetócne, from Euripides down, signifies in classical writers, of 
things, "excellence," of persons, “goodness,” “honesty,” “kindness.” 
Inlater Greek writers, especially in Plutarch, who uses it often, it occurs 
sometimes in the general sense, “goodness,” “excellence” of character 
(Plut. Phil. ef Ti. 3); but more frequently in the specific sense, “ kind- 
ness" (Cat. Maj. s*: thy xonocétynta ths Stxatocbyvns xAathrepov «6- 
xov boQuav éxthauBdvoucay. It is joined with gArcotopyla in Agis 175, 
with eav6pwxía. in Demetr. so; Dem. et Cic. 3%). In the Lxx it 
translates 3 or other forms from this root, and is used meaning 
* goodness," Ps. 1415; “prosperity,” Ps. 106%; but most frequently 
“kindness,” as in Ps. 21? 68!*. In the Ps. Sol. (515 16 1% % 8u qu 181) 
it uniformly means “kindness”; so also in Patr. Ap. (Clem. Rom. 9!; 
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2 Clem. 155, etc.). This is also the constant meaning in N. T. 
(Rom. 2‘ 11%, etc.), except in Rom. 3", a quotation from Ps. 14°. 

” A yaðwsóvy appears first in the Lxx (usually translating 3%) and 
like xpnotörns signifying “goodness,” “righteousness” (Ps. 38* 52), 
“prosperity” (Eccl. 51%. ı, etc.) and “kindness” (Judg. 8* 9:* Neh. 
qs. *). It is not found in Ps. Sol., which use &atxatocévy for “right- 
eousness," “good character," and yoenorétys, Discs, and éAcqucctvy 
for “kindness,” “mercy.” In N. T. it occurs in Paul’s epistles only 
(Rom. 15: Eph. 5* 2 Thes. 1"), always apparently in the general sense, 
“goodness.” Ltft.’s distinction between xyenetétns and dyaduct, 
that the latter is more active, differing from the former somewhat as 
beneficentia from benevolentia, would naturally explain the occurrence 
of the word in this series and at this point, but is unsustained by any 
other evidence. It seems necessary to choose between taking it in the 
wholly general sense of * goodness," and making it entirely synonymous 
with yonotétyns, “kindness.” The few other instances of the word in 
N. T. and the improbability that the apostle would exactly repeat in 
&y. the idea already expressed in xpnor., are in favour of the meaning 
* goodness," even though by this interpretation the word refers less 
distinctly to conduct towards others than either the preceding or fol- 
lowing term. 

Iltoxız is evidently not employed here as in chap. 3 to denote that 
attitude towards truth which is the fundamental element of religion, 
whether of the O. T. or N. T. type, nor as in v.* of this chapter, to 
signify the acceptance of the gospel message concerning Jesus and the 
committal of one's self to him for salvation. For faith as there used 
is the basal principle of the life of one who lives by the Spirit (cf. 2" 
5*, and the discussion under 4* of the relation between Christ and the 
Spirit as factors in Christian experience), while the faith that is here 
spoken of is a product of the Spirit of God in thesoul. It is, therefore, 
either (a) “faithfulness,” “fidelity,” as in Mt. 239 Rom. 3? Tit. 2'5 
or (b) “faith” in the specific form of belief in the power and willing- 
ness of God to work through men, as in Rom. 12* * 1 Cor. 12° 13°. But 
since the other words in this group refer to matters of distinctly ethical 
and religious character, and there is nothing in this context to suggest 
a reference to that specific form of faith that enables one to work 
miracles (which, indeed, Paul classifies rather with the yaplopara than 
with those distinctly ethical qualities here spoken of), it is practically 
certain that xlorıs here means “faithfulness,” “fidelity,” and espe- 
cially in relation to one’s fellow men. So Bengel (constantia, fidelitas), 
Ltft. Sief. Weizs. (Treue), Segond (fidélité). The suggestion of Alf. 
“faith towards God and man," and that of Ell., “trustfulness, faith in 
God's promises and mercies and loving trust towards men," find no 
support in the usage of the word. On the usage of x(cu in general, 
see detached note on IIlett¢ and IItetredw, p. 475. 
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Tloaétys, of which xpatcys is a later form of identical meaning, is 
used by Plato, Isocrates, and Aristotle, Polybius and Plutarch. It 
signifies in Greek writers, “mildness,” “gentleness in dealing with 
others”: Plato, Rep. 558A; Symp. 197D.; Aristot. Rhet. 2. 3! (1380 a*); 
Plut. Frat. am. 18; see more fully in Cremer, on xpaßs. Unlike 
taxeyvés, which was frequently if not usually a term of reproach, 
“mean,” “abject,” xoxo; and xopaétms were in Greek writers terms 
of commendation. In the Lxx xpad¢ is usually a translation of wy 
(only rarely of +37), which signifies “one who is humble in disposition 
and character, one who is submissive under the divine will” rather 
than as the English translation “meek” might suggest, submitting 
without resistance to the wrongs of men. See BDB, s. v.; Driver, 
article “Poor” in HDB, Paterson, article “Poor” in Encyc. Bib., 
and Gray, Com. on Numbers, at 12%. In a few passages the Lxx 
translate 177 by xozÓc and in one of these, Zech. 9°, evidently use it 
in the meaning “gentle,” “considerate.” The use of xpabrns in the 
Lxx (Ps. 454 132!) adds little light, but in the Apocr. it is used both of 
a “‘submissive, teachable spirit towards God” (Sir. 127 451) and of 
“modesty,” “consideration,” “‘gentleness towards men” (Esth. 3" Sir. 
zır 4° 36°), and in Sir. 1020 perhaps to denote an attitude which may 
manifest itself towards both God and man (cf. Ps. 45‘). In Patr. Ap. 
also the word regularly signifies gentleness towards men (Clem. Rom. 
21" 30° 611; Ign. Trall. 3° 4°, etc.—the ascription of zpaöıns to God in 
his relation to men in Ep. ad Diogn. 7*is quite exceptional). In N. T. 
xpad< occurs in Mt. 111* 21° (the latter from Zech. 9*), meaning “ gen- 
tle," “considerate”; in Mt. 5* (from Ps. 37") probably with the same 
meaning as in O. T., “submissive to God's will”; in ı Pet. 3', 
meaning “gentle,” “modest.” xpabtys in Jas. 1?! is used of an atti- 
tude towards God, “teachableness,” “‘submissiveness to his will”; else- 
where of a relation to men (1 Cor. 4" 2 Cor. 10! Gal. 6! Eph. 41 Col. 3" 
2 Tim. 2% Tit. 3° Jas. 3% 1 Pet. 31), and signifies ‘“‘considerateness,’’ 
“gentleness.” Among N. T. writers, therefore, only James and to a 
limited extent Mt. show the influence of the Hebrew wy, all the 
other instances showing simply the common Greek meaning of the 
word. If the two ideas were blended into one in the usage of the 
writers of the N. T. period, that thought must have been, negatively, 
the opposite of the arrogant, self-assertive spirit; positively, recogni- 
tion and consideration of others: towards God, submissiveness, towards 
men considerateness and gentleness. But it is doubtful whether the 
word did not rather stand for two similar but distinct ideas, and in 
Paul's mind for the idea of gentleness (towards men) only. On xlerıs 
in association with zpadrn< cf. Sir. 1 45*; Herm. Mand. 12. 31. 

"Kryxpéteca appears in Greek literature first, so far as observed, in 
Plato, who uses it in the phrases äyxp&reiz &avvo0, Rep. 390B, and 
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NovGv troy xal ixÂuwöy eyxokraa, Rep. 430E. The adjective 
&yxparchs, used in Soph., meaning ‘‘possessing power,” “strong,” ap- 
pears in Plato and Xenophon (under influence of Socrates?) as a moral 
term: Plato, Phaed. 256B; Xen. Mem. 1. 2!, etc. Neither éyxpati< 
nor éyxpétea appear in the Lxx, but both are found in the Apocr.; 
the adjective in the sense “having mastery, possession of" (Tob. 6 
Wisd. 8% Sir. 6% 15! 272°), once absol. meaning "continent" (Sir. 26%); 
the noun apparently with the meaning “continence,” *'self-control" 
(Sir. 18 18%, where it stands as a title prefixed to a series of exhorta- 
tions not to follow one’s lusts, éx@uplat, or appetites, dpéEerc, and 
4 Mac. 5%). The adjective occurs in N. T. in Tit. 1* only, in reference 
to the qualifications of a bishop. The verb éyxpatedoyar is used in 
I Cor. 7° of control of sexual desire, and in 9%, limited by xévra, with 
reference to the athlete's control of bodily appetites. In Patr. Ap. 
&vxokxetg occurs frequently, always in a moral sense, but without 
special reference to any class of desires or impulses. See esp. Herm. 
Vis. 3. 8*: Bç dv odv droroußhon acf) (Erxoatelq), uax&pgtoz ylverar év «i 
Yoh adtod, Sct x&vrov tiv xovnpOv Epywv aoéfetar, atotebwv En dày 
aotEnrar xkons éxBuulas romps xAncovophea Cody aldviov. Usage 
thus indicates that éyxpátea, signifying prop. “control,” “mastery,” 
acquired the meaning “self-control,” ‘“‘mastery of one’s own desires 
and impulses,” but without specific reference to any particular class 
of such desires. The position of the word here corresponding to that 
of yé6n, xóuot in the list of the works of the flesh, suggests a special 
reference in this case to control of the appetite for drink and of the 
consequent tendency to unrestrained and immodest hilarity. But 
this parallelism does not warrant the conclusion that the apostle 
had exclusive reference to this form of self-control. 


Karà TAV ToLovTUY oUK ÉcTw vduos, “ Against such things 
there is no law.” Without doubt an understatement of the 
apostle’s thought for rhetorical effect. The mild assertion 
that there is no law against such things has the effect of an 
emphatic assertion that these things fully meet the require- 
ments of the law (cf. v.1). The statement as it stands is true 
of law in every sense of the word, and vópos is therefore to be 
taken in a very general sense; yet probably Paul-is thinking 
only of divine, not of divine and human law. See special note 
on Nópos, V 2 (b), p.456, but cf. V 4, p.459. The absence of the 
article probably marks the noun as indefinite (not, as usually 
in Paul, qualitative); consistently with the rhetorical figure he 
thinks of a conceivable plurality of divine laws and denies that 
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there is any law against such things. This would have been 
expressed with emphasis by the words &orıv ovdels vópos (cf. 
. 1 Cor. 6* Rom. 8!), but it is a part of the rhetoric of the sen- 
tence not to use an emphatic form. Cf. Rom. 21! 38, On xard, 
“against,” see on v.17, Tøv ToLovTwy is probably generic, de- 
noting the class of which aydxn . . . éyxpdrea are examples 
as against the class denoted by ra Toladra in v.3. Cf.on that v. 
24. of ôè Tod ypwrro) 'Inco0 Thy odpra écrapocav ory 
Tos TaOnpacw xal rats emidvnlars. ' “and they that belong 
to the Christ, Jesus, have crucified the flesh with its dispositions 
and its desires." Tov puro) 'Inco0 is a possessive genitive 
(d. 32° 1 Cor. 3% 15%), and oí. . . Inco are those who are 
in Christ Jesus (v.*), who walk by the Spirit (v.!*) and are led 
by the Spirit (v.!5; cf. Rom. 8* 1°), nv odpxa has the same 
meaning as the edp of vv.1* 17. 1?, the force in men that makes V^ ^, 
for evil, and éoravpwoay refers to the act by which they put 
an end to the dominion of that force over their conduct (cf. 
Rom. 6!). Theaddition of adv rois . . . émifvuíaws emphasises 
the completeness of the extermination of this evil force, in that 
not only its outward fruits are destroyed, but its very dispo- 
sitions and desires put to death. Combined with v.* to which 
it is joined by de continuative, the sentence conveys the as- 
surance that they who are of Christ Jesus, who live by the 
Spirit, will not fail morally or come under condemnation, since 
' the fruits of the Spirit fulfil the requirements of law, and the 
deeds of the flesh, which shut one out of the kingdom of God, 
they will not do, the flesh and its desires being put to death. 


The unusual combination +o yotctod "Incod (found elsewhere only 
in Eph. 3!) is not to be regarded as the compound Xptetod 'Insoü with 
the article prefixed, there being no previous instance nearer than v.* 
of Xpictd¢ 'Insoüc alone, to which the demonstrative article might 
refer; it is, rather, the titular tod yerotod, the Christ, with ’Inood in V, 
apposition. It is probably otherwise in Eph. 3!, the reference there 
being to the closely preceding 2°. See detached Note on Titles and 
Predicates of Jesus, III 3. On the omission of ’Insod by some Western 
authorities, see textual note on 2!*, 

The aorist éstadpwoav, since it affirms crucifixion of the flesh as a 
past fact in the experience of all who are of the Christ, but assigns the 
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act to no specific point of time, is best translated by the English per- 
fect. On the use of the word, see note on ctauvpé¢ and otaupów, 3. The 
verb is used figuratively in N. T. here and in 6" only; but d. a": 
Xp cuveotabpwyat. Rom. 6°: 6$ xkAaos fp» EvOpwxos cuverravpdty. 
Col. 35: vexodoate odv ta pén cd izt cfc rfc, xopvelay, etc. The 
choice of ctavpsw in preference to other verbs signifying “to put 
^ [to death” suggests that it is the death of Jesus on the cross which has 
Y impelled us to slay the power within us that makes for unrighteous- 
ness. Cf. Rom. 6*1! and the notes on 2**, where, however, a somewhat 
different use is made of the figure of crucifixion. 

On the meaning of xa8fjuxav, see below, and on éxrOunlate, see v.. 
The article with both words is restrictive, and serves to mark the 
Ana and xula as those of the cáp% just spoken of above; for 
these words are in themselves of neutral significance morally, and it 
could not be said of the dispositions and desires generally that they 
that are Christ's have put them to death. On this use of the article, 
where the English would require a possessive, which is rather rare in 
N. T., see Kühner-Gerth, 461. 2; G. 949; Butt. 127. 26; Mt. 17* Gal. 6° 
(tò xabynua and «bv Etepov), and the exx. of «bv zAnolov there cited. 

Ilá0naa (1ácyv) occurs in classical writers from Soph. down, usually 
in the plural. Its meanings are: (a) “an experience in which one is 
passive, rather than active," distinguished therefore from xolıyıa and 
Epyov: Plato, Soph. 248C; or “experience” in general without emphasis 
on the element of passivity: Hdt. 17: «à 34 por xabhuara dóvea 
dxapıra paðhuarta ydyove: “It is through my unpleasant experiences 
that I have learned"; so, probably, also, in Plato, Rep. sııD. (b) “a 
painful experience, a misfortune, disaster ”: Soph. O. C. 361; Thuc. 4. 48°; 
so in particular of a sickness, Plato, Rep. 439D. (c) “a disposition, 
tendency, or characteristic, in which the person himself is passive," so 
in contrast with u8vua: Xen. Cyr. 3. 111: xá0nua doa ths duy fis ad Mye« 
elvat owppochvnv, Soxep Adany, o0 uáOnua: “You maintain then that 
sobriety (discretion) is a passive quality of the soul, like grief, not a 
thing that one learns" Then, also, without special emphasis on the 
element of passivity; hence “disposition,” “propensity,” “impulse.” 
The earliest clear instances of this usage are apparently in Aristot. 
Poet. 6° (1449 b**); Rhet. 2. 221* (1396 b); Metaph. 4. 14° (1020 b”). 
(d) of material bodies, “magnitude,” etc., "incident," “property,” 
“accident”: Aristot. Metaph. 1. 2° (982 b'*). Respecting the relation 
of xáðoç and ráðņua, Bonitz maintains that in Aristotle’s use there is 
no certain difference of meaning (Index Arist. 554 a'* sgg.; they are 
apparently synonymous in Eth. Eud. 2* [1221]); while Bernays, Aristo- 
teles über Wirkung der Tragödie, pp. 149, 194-6, holds that «áo is 
the condition of one who is xécywv, and denotes an emotion unexpect- 
edly breaking forth and passing away; xá0rua, on the other hand, is 
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the condition of one who is za@ıyrızds, and denotes an inherent quality 
which is liable at any time to manifest itself; in short, that x&0os is an 
emotion (passion), xá6qua a disposition. 

Down to Aristotle, at least, x&@ynua seems clearly a neutral term, 
morally. Cf. his list of forty-two «460r (=xa@fyera in Eth. Eud. 2° 
[1220 f.]). Aristotle includes EAsoc and e68oc under both «&9o« (Eth. 
Nic. 2* (4) [1105 b. passins]) and x&Onua (Poet. 61 [1449 b"*]), and with- 
out implying (contra Cremer) that these are evil. 

TIáðnya is not found in the Lxx. xé@o¢ occurs in Job 30°: Prov. 25% 
in the sense of “pain,” “discomfort.” It is frequent in 4 Mac., where 
it signifies "feeling," “emotion,” of which the writer (under Stoic 
influence?) says the two most comprehensive classes are pleasure and 
pain (1°), and under which he includes desire and joy, fear and sorrow, 
excitement (6uy6¢), haughtiness, love of money, love of glory, conten- 
tiousness, gluttony (1%f.), sexual desire (2°), yet also the love of life 
and fear of pain (6*; cf. preceding context, 7!*), as well as the admirable 
love of brothers one for another (14!) and of a mother for her children 
(15% 95). All these, the writer maintains, it is the function of reason 
and piety not to uproot, but to control (33-5, ef freg.). It is clear, there- `. 
fore, that «49o« is for this writer neither distinctly sensual nor utterly . 
evil. 
The three N. T. instances of «9o; (Rom. 1** Col. 3* 1 Thes. 4*) 
seem to indicate that for Paul xá9oc signified passion in a bad sense, 
and especially perhaps sensual passion, for, though always shown by 
the context to refer to gross sensual passion, in only one case is it felt 
necessary to add a defining word to indicate this limitation of meaning. 

In N. T. z4önua is used fourteen times (Rom. 8'* 2 Cor. 14, etc.) 
with the meaning “suffering”; it refers to that of Christ and of others; 
and this is also the meaning in the only two passages in which it occurs 
in Patr. Ap.: Clem. Rom. 2!; Ign. Smyrn. st. In Rom. 75, «à raðhuata 
tav dyuaptu$v «à Bı& cod vóuou, and the present passage, the meaning 
is evidently akin to the meaning (c) in classical usage. Nor is there any 
clear evidence that warrants us in going beyond the Aristotelian mean- 
ing. Apparently xá$«ua means for Paul “disposition,” or “ propensity,” 
rather than an outbreak of feeling, and is in itself morally neutral; the 
moral quality being in Rom. 7* expressed by «6v duapriðv and here 
by the article, which has the effect of an added is capxós. The 
words z&önua and x&0oc are therefore further apart in N. T. than 
in earlier Greek, possibly under the influence of the honourable use of 
xzáðnua in reference to the sufferings of Christ and his fellow men. 


25. el [Huey mveunarı, vedpati Kal croyape. “If we 
live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk.” The condi- 
tional clause (a present particular supposition) like that of v.18 
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refers to a present possibility, presumably a reality. The apos- 
tle assumes that they live or intend to live by the Spirit, and 
exhorts them to make this manifest in conduct. The phrase 
{nv mvevparı, which he has not previously used, he nevertheless 
assumes will be understood by his readers and taken as sub- 
stantially synonymous with those already employed (vv.!*- 18; d. 
v.* and 2”), The thought expressed by [@uev mvevpare is sub- 
stantially the same as that of {7 & éuol Xptords, rveöna and 
Xpwords being for the apostle synonymous from the point of 
view of experience. See on 4°. Of the three expressions, Trev- 
par, TEPLTATETE of v.15, rvedpare äyeode of v.18, and [one 
xvevpare here, the first emphasises conduct, the second con- 
formity of will to the Spirit’s leading, and the third vital spiri- 
tual fellowship, mystical union. Assuming that they are in 
such fellowship, he bases on it an exhortation to the first-named, 
conduct, expressing this, however, by the word oroıy@uev (see. 
below) instead of using wepurarety as in v.!*. That he should 
exhort men who live by the Spirit to do the things which it is 
the very nature of life by the Spirit to produce (cf. vv.™#-) is 
not uncharacteristic of the apostle, who constantly combines 
the conception of morality as the product of a divine’ force 
working in men with the thought of the human will as a neces- 
sary force in producing it. Cf. Phil. 1% Rom. 61-7 and 6™%.. 


On xveöparı cf. on v.!%; the dative is a dative of means. The noun 
being anarthrous is qualitative. There is much difference of opinion 
on the question whether ototydyusev, conveying the figure of walking 
(cf. xegrxatetce in v.16) in a row, refers chiefly to external conduct in 
contrast with inner life, Löpev (so Philippi, Ell. Ltft. Sief.), or having 
as its basal meaning “to stand in a row,” refers to conformity, agree- 
ment (so Dalmer and Cremer, following Buddeus). The lexicographi- 
cal evidence is hardly decisive, but the N. T. exx. favour the view 
that ortorxetv sometimes, at least, suggested the figure of walking 
(Rom. 4") or of walking in a straight line, and meant “‘to act accord- 
ing to a standard,” “to behave properly" (Acts 21%). But in chap. 
6'* Phil. 3!* either this meaning, or the meaning “to conform to,” 
would be suitable. For the present passage this meaning, “to walk 
(in a straight line),” “to conduct one’s self (rightly),” is distinctly more 
appropriate; the apostle in that case exhorting his readers who claim 
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to live by the Spirit to give evidence of the fact by conduct controlled 


by the Spirit. The thought is similar to that of 1 Cor. ro” and Phil. 
3%. 


26. un ywopeda xevdöokor, 2AANAOUS TpokaXoUpevo,, &AA7- 
ois Pbovotvres. “Let us not become vain-minded, provoking 
one another, envying one another.” This sentence, following 
the preceding without connective, expresses negatively one 
element or consequence of that which is positively expressed 
in TvevpaTt oroıx@uev. Walking by the Spirit, let us not put 
false estimates on things, and thus, on the one side, provoke or 
challenge our fellows to do things they hesitate to do, or, on 
the other, envy our fellows who dare to do what we do not 
venture to do. The two parts of the exhortation doubtless 
have reference to two classes in the churches of the Galatians. 
Those who fancied that they had attained unto freedom and 
were in danger of converting their freedom into an occasion to 
the flesh (v.2), whose kevoöo&la took the form of pride in their 
fancied possession of liberty to act without restraint, would 
be tempted to challenge (xpoxadeio@at) their more timid or 
more scrupulous brethren, saying, e. g., “We dare do these 
things that the law forbids; are you afraid to do them?” On 
the other hand, the more scrupulous would, while not quite 
daring to follow in the footsteps of these, yet be tempted to 
regard this spurious liberty of their fellow-Christians as a thing 
to be desired, and to look at them with envy, wishing that they 
felt the same freedom. Cf. the similar, though not quite identi- 
cal, situation more fully reflected in 1 Cor., chap. 8, where the 
apostle addresses especially those who with conceit of knowl- 
edge act regardless of the well-being of their more timid or 
more scrupulous brethren; and that set forth in Rom., chap. 14, 
where, however, the relation of the two parties is not as here, 
that one challenges and the other envies, but that one despises 
and the other judges. As in those cases the apostle prescribes 
Christian love as the corrective of the divisive evils, so here he 
prescribes walking by the Spirit, the fruit of which is love, joy, 
peace, etc. 
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The relation of this verse to what precedes and to what follows is 
similar to that of v.' to its context; it is the conclusion of what pre- 
cedes and the introduction to what follows. Yet it is the former con- 
nection that is closest, and the greater paragraph division should be 
made, not as in WEL, Stage, Zahn, between vv.* and ™, or as in Mey. 
Weizs. Stapfer, between vv.* and **, but at the end of the chapter, 
as in AV. Tdf. Ell. Ltft. Segond, Sief. ERV. ARV. make a paragraph 
both here and at the beginning of v. ™. 

The dative &AAhAoıs before gdovoüvres is attested by NACDFG*KL 
al. pler. Clem. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. On the other hand, BG*P al. 25 
Clem. Chr. Thdrt. cod. Oec. read dAAhAous. The latter, despite its 
strong support, is so contrary to known usage that it must be supposed 
to be a corruption under the influence of the preceding &2324jiouc. 

Kevé8okos (like its cognates xevoboE(a and xevoBobés) is a word of 
later Greek, appearing first in Polyb. 3. 11; 27. 6%, where it is associated 
with &AaUóy, then in this passage, the only N. T. instance, and in Did. 
3°, where to be gei&pyupos or xevößokos is said to lead to theft: 
Tíxvoy you, uh ylvou pedote, Exe) bönyel Tb deUsua elo thy 
xAoxhy, pyBs gercpyupes pds xsvóBoLog dx vào tobtwy dukvowy 
xAoxal yewövraı. xevodokla is more frequent, occurring in Polyb. 
3. 81*; Wisd. 14%; 4 Mac. 28 819. *; Philo, Mut. nom. 96 (15); Leg. 
ad Gaium, 114 (16); Phil. 2°; Clem. Rom. 35°; Ign. Philad. 11; Magn. 
rir; Herm. Mand. 8*; Sim. 8. 9°; Galen, Tuend. valetud. 6 (quoted by 
Zahn, following Wetstein), g:Aotylac fv 6óvouátoust ot viv “EAAnves 
xsvodoklav. 

In several of these passages xsvodokla is associated with &AaLovie, 
*boastfulness." Suidas defines it as u&toat& tig xepl dautod ofgerc. 
But usage shows that this definition is not quite comprehensive enough. 
The noun and the adjective are evidently closely related in meaning, 
and xevé3eGo> means “glorying in vain things," “setting value on 
things not really valuable,” whether possessed, or supposed to be pos- 
sessed, or desired. It is the almost exact antithesis of otppwv and 
cugpowsy, which mean “seeing things as they are, estimating them at 
their true value” (cf. Rom. 12°). The English word “vain” expresses 
the meaning of x«v63oEoc approximat ly, but as commonly used refers 
more especially to pride in petty possessions and less distinctly sug- 
gests the desire for vain things not yet possessed. ‘‘Vain-minded,” if 
we might coin an English word, would translate xewö80&0; exactly.’ 

TIpoxadéw, though not found in the Lxx, Ps. Sol or Patr. Ap. 
in the Apocr. only in a variant reading in 2 Mac. 8", and here only in 
N. T., occurs in classical writers from Homer down. It is evidently 


* The verb zevodofdu seems to bave taken on a somewhat more general meaning than the 
noun or the adjective, signifying to bold a baseless opinion (of any kind). See 4 Mac. p 95 
Mar. Pol. 1o. 
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used here in the meaning common in Greek writers, “to call forth,” 
“to challenge.”’ 

Pbovéw, likewise not found in the Lxx, and in the Apocr. in Tob. 
4” !* only, not in Ps. Sol., in Patr. Ap. 2 Clem. 15* only, here only 
in N. T., is like zooxaX. a common classical word from Homer down. 
Cf. on @övos, v.™. 


(c) Exhortation to restore those who fall, and to bear 
one another’s burdens (61). 


Mindful of the danger that not all those who purpose to live 
by the Spirit will always live thus, the apostle appends to the 
injunction of 5* an exhortation to those who live by the Spirit 
to restore any who fall, adds exhortations to mutual burden- 
bearing, and reminds them that each man has a burden of his 
own. 

1Brethren, if a man be nevertheless overtaken in a transgression, 
do ye who are spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness, 
considering thyself lest thou also be tempted. *Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of the Christ. *For if any one think- 
ath himself to be something, when he is nothing, he deceiveth him- 
self. ‘And let every man prove his own work, and then shall he 
have his ground of glorying in respect to himself, and not in respect 
to his fellow. ‘For each man shall bear his own burden. 


1. 'A6eA oí, àv kal mTpoXnud0g avOpwros év Twi TaparTa- 
part, opets ol TVevuarıkol xarapríCere Tov TOLOUToV dv vveópar. 
Epairnros, ako àv ceauTdv, un kal od meıpaodys. ‘Brethren, 
if a man be nevertheless overtaken in a transgression, do ye 
who are spiritual restore such a one in a spirit of gentleness, 
considering thyself lest thou also be tempted.” This sentence 
is closely connected with the thought of chap. 5. Recognising 
the possibility, too sadly proved by experience, that one who 
has chosen the life by the Spirit may nevertheless fall into sin, 
the apostle exhorts those members of the community who have 
not thus fallen to care for him who has. Despite the use of 
avOpwros instead of adedpds (cf. x Cor. 5") the reference is 
dearly not to an outsider but to a member of the Christian 
community. 


— 


/ 


[4 
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Zahn, following Hofmann, connects d8eApol with 528. So also Ws. 
&3eApol at the end of a sentence is not impossible (see v.'*) and at the 
very beginning of a sentence is rather infrequent (34% Rom. ro! 1 Cor. 
14% Phil. 34), a position near the beginning being much more com- 
mon than either (1?! 412 sıt, ef freg.). But a position at the end of such 
a sentence as 5**, remote from any pronoun referring to the persons 
addressed (cf. 6'*; Phm.’; also Gal. 4"), and after a series of distinct 
phrases, is extremely awkward, and unparalleled in Paul. It is safe 
to affirm that if dBeAgo( had been intended to form a part of v.* it 
would have stood before &AAfjouc, and that standing where it does it 
must be taken with what follows it, as in 3* and other examples above. 

’E&v (or el) xal may be used either (a) to introduce a concessive clause 
(2 Tim. 2°, and numerous instances of el xat), $. e., a condition unfavour- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, in spite of which the apodosis is 
or will be fulfilled; or (b) when a second hypothesis similar to a preced- 
ing one is introduced, and xal therefore means “also”; cf. Lk. rr" 
2 Cor. 11/5; or (c) when xat is intensive, putting emphasis on the imme- 
diately following word (Lk. 14%), or suggesting that the hypothesis is 
in some sense extreme; thus in 1 Cor. 71! 38 it stands in a protasis refer- 
ring to a condition which the apostle has in a preceding sentence said 
ought never to occur; its force may be reproduced in English by an 
emphatic form (if she do depart, ı Cor. 7"; if thou dost marry, 7"). 
Cf. also ı Pet. 3%. The first use is excluded in the present case by the 
fact that the clause as a whole is not oppositional; without the zap&ztuyıa 
there would be no occasion for a xatapriLerv. The second is excluded 
by the fact that there is no preceding similar supposition, to which this 
could be additional. The third possibility alone remains, and the 
intensive force of xal is doubtless intended to apply to the whole 
clause. The meaning thus yielded perfectly fits the context and con- 
stitutes an almost perfect parallel to the use of ef xal in r Cor. 7". As 
there the apostle, having forbidden the wife to depart from her hus- 
band, goes on to say: but if (nevertheless) she do depart (édv 38 xat 
ywepta07}); so here, having in 5% bidden his readers walk by the Spirit 
(storxeiv xveöuarı) and in 5% enforced this exhortation by negative 
injunctions, he now deals with the case of one who should nevertheless 
fail to obey this injunction, saying in effect: “If now one shall never- 
theless disregard the injunction to walk by the Spirit and be overtaken 
in a fault, it is for those who have obeyed the injunction (xveuparixel 
=xototyouvtes xvebuatt) to restore such a one." 

IlooAaug&wo, used by classical writers from Sophocles down in a 
variety of meanings, does not occur in the Lxx, and in Apocr. is found 
only in Wisd. 177 and as v. ]. in r7". In the latter it means “to antic- 
pate, to forecast." In 171, ef ce yàp yewpyds fiv nç . . . xooXguüek 
[sc. alondip xal dxQosSoxítp pdhy—cf. v.) thv BuckAuxtoy ipevev 
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dwtrxyy, it means “to overtake,” “to come upon," or “to take un- 
awares" (not, however, “to detect"). See also Jos. Bell. 5.79 (2°): 86b 
xal tére xQoÀngÜtvie; of 'Pogato «at; duoAat, elxov (cited by 
Sief.), where the passive clearly means “to be taken by surprise.” In 
N. T. it occurs in ı Cor. 11", where it means “to take beforehand"; 
in Mk. 14°, where it means “to anticipate, to forestall” (cf. also Ign. 
Eph. 3°, the only instance in Patr. Ap.); and in the present passage, for 
which no meaning is so probable as that which is vouched for Wisd. 
17°"; Jos. Bell. 5.79 (2°), viz., “to take by surprise,” “to seize unawares” 
(so Sief.)* If the word “overtake” be employed in translation it 
should be understood in that sense. The meaning “to detect, to dis- 
cover one in an act” (Ell. Alf. Ltft. Th. and not a few others), though 
not an improbable derivative from the meaning “to take by surprise," 
is not attested by any observed instance and is not required by this 
context. When with this interpretation of «ooA. is combined the view 
that xaf throws its emphasis on xpod., giving the meaning, “If one be 
even detected in a fault, etc.,” it yields a thought wholly inharmonious 
with the context. See above on ef xat. 

Tlap&xtwya, a late word meaning literally “a fall beside,". but used 
by Polybius, in whom the first observed instances occur, in a figurative 
sense, “a false step, a blunder,” is used in the Lxx for various words 
meaning “sin,” and with similar force in Apocr. In N. T. it is used 
in the synoptic gospels in speaking of forgiveness, and in the Pauline 
epistles, Rom. 4" 5!» '*, etc. Between biblical and non-biblical usage 
there seems little difference, except that in the biblical writers it has 
a more strictly ethical sense. The exx. in Paul show that the word 
retained for him the suggestion of its etymological sense, “a falling 
beside, a failure to achieve" (see esp. Rom. 11": !*), and it is, therefore, 
probable in the present passage there is an intended antithesis 
to ororyduev "walk in a straight line, conform to a standard.” ¿v is 
figuratively spatial, meaning “in the midst of," “in the act of." Cf. 
I Thes. 2* and Th. s. v. I. 5. 

Ol xvevuaxtxol here evidently refers to those who in obedience to the 
instructions of vv. io20 live by the Spirit, walk by the Spirit, as against 
those who, failing to do so, are still following the éxOupla ths capxóq 
(cf. x Cor. 31: ode f8uvhOny ahoa duty de xvtuuattxol; EAN” de 
capxfvets), or as against both the latter and those who are living ôxò 
vuov (cf. 4.19). On xvtuuatixóc in general, see Th. s. 9. and Burton, 
Spirit, Soul, and Flesh, p. 204. 

Karapriiw, found in classical authors from Herodotus down, and 

*The passages cited for the meaning “to overtake” (as of one pursuing a fugitive) by 
Meyer, do not show it. Xen. Cyr. 5. 19; 7. 7; Theophr. H. pl. 8. 15; Polyb. 31. 23%; Diod. Sic. 
17. 73 all show the meaning "to get the start of," "to outdistance” (used of the pursued, not 
of the pursuer) quite the opposite of “overtake.” In Strabo 16. 4% fis. the meaning is “ to 
seize beforeband”’ or possibly "to anticipate," as in 1 Cor. 115. 
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not infrequently in the Lxx, Apocr., and Patr. Ap., has in general three 
meanings: (1) “to repair,” ‘to restore" (to a former good condition): 
Mk. 1:5; (2) “to prepare," “to fit out”: Heb. 10%; (3) "to perfect”: 
Heb. 13". Here evidently used in the first sense, ethically understood. 
On «bv «otoütoy (this man, being such), cf. on tà touxita, 5%. 

Of the phrase iv xveöparı xpabtyto¢ two interpretations are possi- 
ble: (a) xveüua may refer to the Holy Spirit qualitatively spoken of as 
in vv.1*. 18. 35; in that case xpaörmrog is a genitive of connection denot- 
ing the effect of the presence of the Spirit (cf. sveča ulobesiac, 
Rom. 8"), and iv marks its object as the sphere in which the action 
takes place and by which its character is determined, as in r Thes. :* 
1 Cor. 12° el freg. Cf. 4*, and note that zpaötn; is named in 5” among 
those qualities which are the fruit of the Spirit. Observe, also, the 
connection in that case with «xveuuattxol, the intimation being that 
those who possess the Spirit shall by virtue of that possession and the 
gentleness which it creates, restore the offender. (b) xvedpa xpabryto< 
may denote a human spirit, characterised by gentleness, xpaéryrtes 
being a genitive of characteristic, and év marking its object as that 
with which one is furnished and under the influence of which the action 
takes place. See Rom. 7°, év xatvétyt zveöuaros, but esp. 1 Cor. 4": 
iv b&Q5o EX0o zpds duds 9) dv dyázn xvebpacl te xpadtyroc; in view 
of these passages, the latter of which is so closely parallel to the pres- 
ent, the second interpretation is probably to be preferred. On the 
meaning of zpaörnto<, see on 5". The emphasis is here evidently upon 
the quality of considerateness. 

Xxoxéw, a classical word from Homer down, signifying “ to look at,” 
“to observe,” is used in N. T. in Lk. 11%, meaning “to take heed,” 
and by Paul in Rom. 16" 2 Cor. 4'* Phil. 2‘ 317, always with a direct 
object in the accusative and in the sense “to consider," “to observe,” 
“to give heed to”; for what purpose, whether to avoid, or to promote, 
or to honour, lies entirely in the context. Cf. Esth. 84 2 Mac. 4°; Clem. 
Rom. sı!; Mar. Pol. 1%. The change to the singular after the plural 
&8eAeol, common also in classical writers (Kühner-Gerth, 371. 5 b) serves 
to make the exhortation more pointed. Cf. the similar change of 
number in 4* '. 

Mi xal od xerpachs may be (a) a clause of purpose after cxoniy 
ceautéy (Butt. p. 242), or (b) an object clause after exoxóv as a verb of 
effort (BMT 206), ceautév being in that case proleptic and pleonastic 
(see x Cor. 16%), or (c) a clause of fear, the verb of fearing to be sup- 
plied in thought (BMT 225). The last is the most probable, for it is 
against (a) that the purpose of exoxóv as here referred to is manifestly 
not so much to avoid falling into temptation as to render one consid- 
erate in dealing with those who do so fall; and against (b) that Paul 
elsewhere constantly uses axoxéo, not as a verb of effort, but in the 
sense ‘to consider, observe." 
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TleteéQ (from Homer down; occurring frequently in the Lxx, Apocr., 
and occasionally in Patr. Ap.), meaning properly “to try,” “to test,” 
in whatever way or for whatever purpose, is often used in N. T. (not. 
so in the Lxx or Apocr.) in the sense “to solicit to sin” (note especially 
the title of Satan, à xetpát.ov: Mt. 4° 1 Thes." 35; cf. 1 Cor. 7°), and 
sometimes pregnantly carrying with it the implication of yielding, 
also. So in ı Cor. 7*, and so here also, since that which is feared is 
manifestly not temptation, but the sin which is likely to result from it. 


2, 'AXjAevr rà Bdpn Baordtere, kai obros avardnpodcare 
tov vóuov TOU xXpıoTod. “Bear ye one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of the Christ.” The reference of Tà Bdpy is clearly 
to that especially which is spoken of in the preceding verse, viz., 
the burden of temptation and possible ensuing sin. This bur- 
den they are to share, each bearing the other’s. Yet the prin- 
ciple that underlies the injunction, and so in a sense the injunc- 
tion itself, applies to burdens of any kind. The position of 
&\Xndwy makes it emphatic. On the force of vduov, see de- 
tached note Nduos, V. 2. (d), p.459. On Tod xpioroũ, see de- 
tached note on The Titles and Predicates of Jesus, p. 395, and 
concluding discussion under B, p. 398. See also 17 Col. 3!°. By 
“the law of the Christ” Paul undoubtedly means the law of God 
as enunciated by the Christ; just as the law of Moses (Lk. 2? 
Acts 13°) is the law of God as put forth by Moses. By the 
use of the official term Tod xpıorod in preference to 'Igsob 
or even Xptorod, the authoritative character of the promulga- 
tion is suggested. It is clear also that the apostle conceived 
of the law put forth by the Christ as consisting not in a body of 
statutes, but in the central and all-inclusive principle of love; 
though whether in his present reference to that law he had in 
mind its content, or thought simply of the law of God set forth 
by the Christ, can not be decided with certainty. Whether he 
is here thinking of this law as having been promulgated by 
Jesus while on earth and known to him, Paul, through the 
medium of those who followed Jesus before his death, or as 
communicated through his Spirit, there is likewise no wholly 
decisive indication. If, as seems probable, the former is the 
case, this is one of the few passages in which the apostle refers 
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to teaching of Jesus transmitted to him through the Twelve 
or their companions. Cf. 1 Cor. 7!°9!11%1 Thes. 4-1" (?) 
5 (?). 


WH. read dvaxAnpdcars with NACDKLNP al. pler. Syr. (hard) 
Arm. Clem. Bas. Ephr. Didym. Ath. Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. 
Following BFG d f g Vg. Syr. (psh.) Boh. Eth. Goth. Procl. Marc. 
Thdrt. cod. Tert. Cyp. Victorin. Hier. Aug. Ambrst. al. Tdf. adopts 
advaxAnpacete. Neither external nor internal evidence is decisive, but 
the preponderance of the latter seems in favour of —oate. The fut. is 
probably due to the natural tendency to convert the second imperative 
into & promissory apodosis. 

The words B&pos and Qacvát are common, both in classical and 
later Greek. B&pos is used in a great variety of applications, both 
literally and metaphorically; in N. T. always metaphorically, and 
either of what is desirable (2 Cor. 4:7), or of what is hard to be borne 
(Acts 15** Rev. 2%), the context alone indicating the specific nature 
of that which is referred to. On Baotdklw, see on 5!*. The reference 
here is evidently not simply to endurance (enforced and reluctant, as 
in 5:9), but to a willing, helpful, sympathetic sharing of the burden 
(d. Rom. 151), the element of willingness, etc., lying, however, in the 
context rather than in the word itself. 

’Avaxınpöo, found in classical writers from Euripides down, is used 
in the Lxx and N. T. as a somewhat stronger term for xAvoóe, both 
literally and tropicaly. Cf. note on xAnedw, 5". Here, evidently, 
with a force similar to that in Mt. 13“, it means “to satisfy the require- 
ments of." See ex. of its use with reference to a contract in M. and M. 
Voc. s. v. On oBcwc, meaning “in this way, by the conduct just 
enjoined,” cf. Mt. 3%. But there must be supplied in thought some 
such expression as “in the matter of another's burden," since mutual 
burden-bearing is evidently not the full content of the law of the 
Christ. 


8. el yàp Soxet ris. elval rv undev dv, ppevararg éavrór 
* For if any one thinketh himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself.” Introduced by Ydp this sen- 
tence gives a reason for the injunction of v.2>, 2\AsjAwy rà Bdpn 
Baordfere, and implies that conceit, thinking one's self to be 
something more than one really is, tends to make one unwilling 
to share another's burden. Conceiving ourselves to have no 
faults, we have no sympathy with those who have faults and 
refuse to make their shortcomings any concern of ours. 
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On the expression doxetv elval «t, cf. on 2%". Of the two meanings 
with which usage shows the expression to have been used, the context 
makes it evident that it bears one in 2° and the other here, meaning 
there “to be esteemed of importance (by others),” here “to esteem one's 
self to be of importance.” Note the bearing of gpevazaıa tauréy. 

On the use of undiv Sy with doxetv elval «t, cf. Plato, Apol. 41E, 
éàv Soxticl «t elvat, pnddy Svtec. The participle Sv is concessive, 
expressing a condition which is adverse to Boxel, etc., equivalent to 
el undv don. Otherwise stated, the conditional clause and the par- 
ticipial phrase together are equivalent to el doxel qıç elvat «t. xat 
undév dor, in which the combination of the two elements is causal- 
conditional. On the combination of causal and concessive conditional 
elements, see comment on 1*, In such cases uh is the regular negative, 
both in classical and later Greek. BMT 485. Against the connection 
of &v, as a causal participle, with the apodosis gpevaratg (Zahn) the 
negative uf) is not decisive, but the implied affirmation that no man is 
anything and that any man who thinks himself to be something de- 
ceives himself, imports into the sentence a harshness of judgment that 
is not warranted by the context or the apostle's other utterances. Cf. 
esp. Rom. 12°#- Phil. 238.. 

Poevaxatéw appears here for the first time in extant Greek literature 
and here only in N. T. It is not found in the Lxx, Apocr. or Patr. 
Ap., but first after Paul, so far as noted, in Galen, Hesych. (L. & S.) 
and eccles. and Byzant. writers (Th.). gpevaxétys is found in Tit. 1, 
naratoldyor xal goevaxkrar, "vain talkers and deceivers," which is 
quoted in the longer recension of Ign. Trall. 6. This noun appears 
also in a papyrus (Grenfell, An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment, Oxford, 
1896, p. 2) said by Grenfell to be not later than 100 A. n. The Greek 
of the passage is obscure,* but the word gpevaxiıms applied by a 
woman to her former lover seems clearly to mean “deceiver,” not as 
Blass affirms (Bl.-D. 119. 2), “one who deceives his own mind,” “con- 
ceited." The noun is not found in the Lxx, Apocr. or Patr. Ap. On 
the meaning of the verb, cf. Jas. 1**, &xaxóv xapdlav dxutod and such 
compounds as gpevoeAyhs (heart-charming), gpevoxAéxoct (heart- 
stealing, deceiving), vouoSilésxaAoe, &tepoBibaoxaAsiv, elBuAoAatola, 
elu oAatoety (Hermas, cited by Bl.-D. 119. 2), which indicate that it 
means to deceive the mind, and that it differs from dzatéw in that it is 
more intensive, as dxatäv xapdlav kauroü is a stronger expression for 


S guvebyyoy ixw Tò woAd wip Td dv tH Yvy pov xaiépevor-. ravrá ue dbcxei, rabrá me 
dbuvg à $pevasmárgs à xpd rov péya porary, xai à rhv cimpiy ov Sducvos elvas Tov dpar por 
eiríer (ot woujrpuap or nerariar), ovx (or dv) jveyxe Mar rà» (or wávrev) rvxovcar 
élu ay. 

t épevofilA afe, exceptionally among such compounds of $pýr is passive, “ injured in under- 

tanding, i » 
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self-deception than dxatév daursv. There is the less reason for taking 
the verb as itself reflexive in that it is here accompanied by daurév. 


4, 76 è &pyov Eavrov Soxipatérw Exagros, Kal tore ds 
éavrüv pdvov TO kavynua eter kal ovk els Tov črepov, “And 
let every man prove his own work, and then shall he have his 
ground of glorying in respect to himself and not in respect to 
his fellow." This sentence being, like v.*, a command, de joins 
it not to v.? (ov would in that case have been the appropriate 
particle), but to v.*, or, better, to vv.* 3 taken together. The 
self-deceived man may boast of his superiority to the man who 
has fallen into a fault, not perceiving his own real condition. 
He has in reality ground of glorying only in respect to his fellow 
and his shortcomings. But the man who tests himself has his 
ground of glorying, whatever that be, in respect to himself. 
Cf. Mt. 7, 


WH. bracket &xasto; on the basis of its omission by B Sah. But the 
omission is so easily explainable as in both cases a wholly inadvertent 
error, that even the measure of doubt expressed by the bracket seems 
hardly justifiable. 

On the use of Epyov, meaning “what one achieves, the result of one's 
effort," cf. 1 Cor. 3%". dautod is here, as usually in N. T., emphatic. 
Cf. 1 Cor. 13! 2 Cor. 10". 

AoxtyÁtu», a frequent word in classical writers from Herodotus down, 
in the Lxx, and in N. T., occurs in Paul in the three senses: (a) "to 
test,” “to discriminate": 1 Thes. 2*^ sn; (b) “to approve”: Rom. 14”; 
(c) “to think best”: “to choose”: Rom. r** (so also Jos. Ant. 2. 176 [7]. 
Here clearly in the first sense. Cf. esp. 1 Cor. 31° 11:5. 

Tére, though doubtless temporal, “then, when he shall have tested 
his own work," has nearly the force of dpa, as in 5". Cf. 1 Cor. 4*. 
A protasis may be mentally supplied, “if his work shall be proved 
good," or «b xaóynua may mean in effect, “his ground of glorying, 
whatever that be," the implication in such case being that he who 
examines himself will not fail to find something of good in himself. 
On «lc, meaning “in respect to," see Rom. 4** 2 Cor. r1o!* (df. vv. !, 
where £v is used in a similar relation, but expressing strictly basis or 
ground of boasting) Phil. 1°. Note the emphatic position of ek 
daurdv ubvov at the beginning of the sentence with its correlative 
ats «bv Erepoy. 

Kaóynua, found in Pindar, but not observed elsewhere in classical 
writers, occurs not infrequently in the Lxx and Apocr., but not in 
Ps. Sol.; in N. T. in Heb. 3° and ten times in Paul; in Patr. Ap. in 
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Clem. Rom. 34° only, probably under the influence of Heb. 3°. It is 
in itself a less opprobrious term than the English word “boast,” refer- 
ring rather to exultation, gratulation, without the implication of the 
English word that it is excessive or unjustified. Though sometimes 
used in the active sense, “boasting, glorying" (thus in the proper 
sense of xabynots, as xabynors in turn is used in the sense of xabynua 
in 2 Cor. 1"! and probably in Rom. 151"), as, for example, in 2 Cor. 5", 
and probably in x Cor. 5° Phil. 1% (contra Mey. Ell., who maintain 
that xabxnpa never has this sense), yet in the present passage stand- 
ing as the object of %£e, it naturally demands the more common and 
proper meaning, “ground of glorying.” Cf. Rom. 4° 2 Cor. 1", etc. 
The use of «lc éautéy in preference to dv daut@ (cf. Rom. 15?" 2 Thes. 
1* and note above on elc éazutév) favours, indeed, the meaning “glory- 
ing." since el; &xuröv can, strictly speaking, limit only the element of 
glorying, xabynets, which is involved in xabdynya, "ground of glory- 
ing." Yet such a limitation of an element of a word of complex mean- 
ing is, of course, possible, and there is, therefore, no sufficient reason 
for departing from the proper sense of xaéynua, especially as Ete: also 
calls for the thought, “ground of glorying." The article with xabynya 
is restrictive, “his ground of glorying.” It emphasises the idea ex- 
pressed by uóvov. He is to have, not “a ground of glorying in respect 
to himself,” but “his (only) ground in respect to himself alone.” 

Tov ktepov is understood by Ell. as meaning “the other one with 
whom he is contrasting himself”; and this interpretation, making the 
article restrictive, but only as designating the individual who belongs 
to an imaginary situation presented to the mind, not one definitely 
named in the context, is not impossible (cf. Lk. 11" 15% ® Jn. 16%). 
But Rom. 2! 13° 1 Cor. 4* 6! 10% ** 14! Phil. 24 show clearly that 
& Ectego¢ was used in the sense of “fellow, neighbour” (cf. the similar 
use of «bv xAnolov in Mk. 129 Acts 72" Rom. 131° Jas. 4). On the 
other hand, in quotations from the Ltx of Lev. 19'*, cou is always 
present, Mk. 12%, etc., the article having the generic indefinite force, 
i. e., making the noun refer not to the whole class (as, e. g., in Mk. 2*7), 
but to any member whatever of the class. See illustrations of this 
latter use in the cases of «bv xAnclov without cou cited above, and 
in Mt. 15! Acts 10" Gal. 41, ef freg. The two interpretations differ 
only in that if the article is restrictive the reference is to the particular 
imagined wrong-doer with whom one compares himself; if it is generic 
the statement is more general; one’s glorying pertains to himself, not 
to his (i. e., any) fellow. The usage of à &tepog and ò xAnoloy, a 
synonym of ò Éxtgoc, favours the latter view. 


5. éxacros yàp To iÓvov dopriov Baordoe. “For each 
man shall bear his own burden." Between $opríov (used by 
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Greek writers from Aristotle down, in the Lxx, Apocr. and 
in N. T.; in Acts 27!° of a ship's cargo; elsewhere, Mt. 11% 23‘ 
Lk. 11** and here, figuratively of a task to be accomplished or a 
burden borne by the mind) and ßapn (v.?) no sharp distinction 
can be drawn. Starting with the exhortation to bear one 
another’s burdens (of sin), the apostle, having enforced this by 
the warning against self-deception through conceiving that it 
is only the other man that has such burdens to bear, and having 
bidden each one test himself, now argues for the necessity of 
such testing by the affirmation that every man has his own 
burden, :. e., of weakness and sin. The paradoxical antithesis 
to v.* is doubtless conscious and intentional. Cf. Phil. 2% ". 
It is the man who knows he has a burden of his own that is 
willing to bear his fellow’s burden. 


On Idioc as an emphatic possessive instead of &xucoü or ofxetos, see 
Bl.-D. 286; MNTG 87 ff. Baoräseı is a gnomic future; BMT 69. 


2. Exhortations having a less direct relation to the prin- 
cipal subject of the epistle (69-19). 

Having dealt with the several aspects of the situation whick 
the judaisers had created in Galatia by their criticism of the 
gospel as preached by Paul, the apostle now, as in most of his 
epistles, but more briefly than usually, adds exhortations hav- 
. ing to do with the general moral and religious life of the churches. 
Dealing first with the support of teachers, which he urges on 
fundamental grounds, he exhorts them to persistence in doing 
good work, and specifically in doing good to their fellows, espe- 
cially their fellow-Christians. 

*And let him that is taught in the word share with him that 
teacheth in all good things. "Be not deceived; God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap; because he 
that soweth to his own flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, but 
he that soweth to the spirit shall of the Spirit reap life eternal. 
*And let us not be weary in doing that which is good; for in duc 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. As therefore we have oppor- 
tunity, let us do that which is good towards all, bus especially. 
towards those who are of the household of the faith, 
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6, Kowwveirw de o xarnyovpevos Tov Adyov TQ KATNYOVTI 
év tacw ayadois. “And let him that is taught in the word 
share with him that teacheth in all good things.” The thought 
of mutual burden bearing, more or less present throughout 
vv.2-$, perhaps suggests the theme of this v., but no more than 
suggests it; the subject is new, having no direct relation to the 
topic of the epistle as a whole. Cf. for a similar example of pas- 
sage to a new division of the subject, yet with superficial con- 
nection with what immediately precedes, Rom. 6!f-. On the 
use of öd at the beginning of a new division of the subject, see 
Rom. 11 1617. 3 ı Cor. 7% 8!, The expressions 0 KkaTnyoupevos 
and 79 karnyoürrı, occurring in a letter so early in the apostolic 
age as this one, furnish interesting and instructive evidence how 
soon religious teaching became an element of the life of the 
Christian community. The fact that those who receive in- 
struction are called upon to contribute to the support of the 
teacher shows that such teaching in all probability was not 
undertaken merely as a voluntary and relatively light avocation 
(comparable to the work of a modern Bible-class teacher) but 
occupied in preparation for it and the work itself, if not the 
teacher's whole time, yet enough so that it was necessary to 
compensate him for the loss of income which he thus sustained. 
In short, it is a class of paid teachers to which this verse refers. 
The article with both xarnxovuevos and with Karnxovvri is, of 
course, generic indefinite, designating any member of the class; 
d. on Tov črepov, v.*. On the teaching class in the early church, 
cf. 1 Thes. 5!* ı Cor. 12* Eph. 44% r Tim. 5". On its existence 
in the second century, see Dobschütz, Christian Life in the Prim- 
itive Church, pp. 345 f.; Harnack, Expansion of Christianity, pp. 
vg On the subject of such teaching, see below on Tov 

ov, 


Ell. Ltft. Zahn, Tdf. Weizs. ERV. and ARV. dissociate this verse 
from the preceding by a paragraph at this point, and connect it 
with the following. Stage, Bous. and Segond put v.* by itself. WH. 
join v.° with what precedes, making a half paragraph at the end of v.*; 
Weymouth a full paragraph. The last-named view makes this sen- 
tence an appended remark on a subject not closely connected with 
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what precedes; the second isolates it both from what precedes and 
what follows. Neither view is so probable as that which finds the 
suggestion of the sentence in what precedes and its further enforce- 
ment in vv.” *. Thus interpreted, the whole passage becomes continu- 
ous and intelligible. See below on vv.” *. 

Kotvovéo, used by classical writers from Euripides down, in the Lxx, 
Apocr. N. T. and Patr. Ap., means in general “to share,” 4. e., “to 
be a partner in” (a thing) or “with” (a person). The name of the 
person with whom one shares is in the dative, if expressed; the thing 
in the genitive, in the dative, or after a preposition. See, e. g., Plato, 
Rep. 453A, xowwvelv tive alg Exavea, "to be a partner with one in 
respect to everything"; Polyb. 31.26%, xorwvelv «tw xepl «tw. 
Sir. 131: b xowevov dxepnedvy byoubteerar adr. Most commonly 
the emphasis is upon the receptive side of the partnership or fellow- 
ship, 4. e., the subject is chiefly receptive. Thus in Rom. 15?’, el ydo 
coi, xveugattixol; abrav dromwaynsav tà ðw, ı Tim. s? Heb. 2% 
ı Pet. 4% 2 Jn. ıı. Yet the active aspect may also be emphasised, as 
in Rom. 12%, tats xpelaıs tüv dylwy xorwwvoüvtes. Barn. 19°: 
rorwevhosis dv xcv tH xAnofov cou, xal oüx pels Torx elva elf [do 
iv tw dpdkerp xotwovol dote, xéo ysArov dv toi; qÜaprotc, with 
which cf. Did. 4°. In Phil. 4" the verb itself is clearly mutual or 
neutral in meaning, though with the emphasis on the side of giving: 
oödenlaz por éxxAnola dxorwoyncev slc Abyov Böen; xal Xfudenc el 
uh busts uóvot. It seems probable, indeed, that the word itself is 
always, strictly speaking, neutral in meaning, as is the English verb, 
“share,” and the noun, “partner.” It is the context alone that indi- 
cates which aspect of the partnership is specially in mind. In the 
present passage the chief determinative element is the phrase év zs 
&yadots. If this referred exclusively to spiritual goods, xotwvefte 
would have reference to the receptive side, if to material goods, to 
impartation. Since it is apparently an inclusive term (see below) 
referring to both spiritual and material good, xotweveltw is best taken 
as in Phil. 45 as referring to a mutual, reciprocal sharing, wherein he 
that was taught received instruction and gave of his property. Yet 
in view of the context, it must be supposed that here, as also in Rom. 
14"; Phil. 4's; Barn. 19°, the emphasis is upon the impartation (of mate- 
rial good). See esp. the extended argument in Wies. Though taking 
the verb as intransitive, Ell. Alf. Ltft. suppose the reference here to 
be exclusively to the element of giving. Zahn takes a similar view. 
Mey. and after him Sief., on the other hand, suppose receiving only 
to be referred to. 

Kernyéw occurs first in extant literature in Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, 198 
(30), narhıynrar Bè $c, “he was informed that”; then in N. T. Lk. r‘ 
Acts 18% 21%. * Rom. 218 ı Cor. 14! e &1.; in Jos. Vit. 366 (65): 
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gat aütóc ce zok xarnyghow cGy dyvoouséwy: "I will myself inform 
you of many things hitherto unknown”; and in later writers, Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius, Lucian, Porphyry; see Wetstein 
on Lk. 14. But the simple verb tyéw, “to sound" (intrans. and trans.), 
is found in Hesiod, Herodotus, Euripides, etc.; and this fact, together 
with the existence in the Philo passage of the meaning “to inform,” 
_ which must have been developed from the literal sense “to sound 

down,” and the use of the noun xathyno< in the sense of “instruc- 
tion” at least as early as the third century B. c. make it probable that 
xectyyyé is much older than the earliest extant example. The clue 
to its meaning is found in the use of xatiynots, which appears in 
Hippocr. 28* (L. & S.) in the expression xarhynots Idwriav, with 
reference to the oral admonition of the physician to his patient (so 
Cremer); and in a passage of Chrysippus (240 B. c.) preserved in Diog. 
Laert. VII 1. 53 (89) (quoted by Wetstein on Lk. 14): d:actpégecbat 
8 td Aoyımdv Ghov, xotd wav Sid the av EEwdev rpayuatuðy rba- 
vétnrag- wort 83 dk ch» xarhynoty cv cuvdvrav: “And if a reason- 
ing creature is astray, this is sometimes because of the allurements 
of external things, sometimes because of the ‘teaching of his compan- 
ions.” Here the word clearly means “instruction,” or “expression of 
opinion.” Cicero also uses it in ad At. XV 12 (quoted by Cremer): Sed 
quid aetati credendum sit, quid nomini, quid hereditati, quid xatmxfce, 
magni consilii est. In N. T. the verb has the two meanings: (a) “to 
inform": Acts 21% *; (b) “to teach”: Acts 18% Rom. 2!t*, etc. The 
primary meaning of the word and its usage, though not wholly decisive, 
suggest that it referred chiefly, if not exclusively, to oral instruction. 
Cf. the derivative English words “catechism” and “catechetical.” 
Concerning the history of the word, especially its later ecclesiastical 
usage, see v. Zezschwitz, System der christi. Katechetik. 

Tov Adyov, an accusative of content, denotes the substance of the 
instruction communicated by the teacher. Paul uses & Aöyos (absol.) 
of his own message in 1 Thes. ı° Col. 4°, but more commonly 
characterises it as a message of God (1 Thes. 2! Col. 1* Phil. 1:9), 
or according to its content (r Cor. r!* 24 2 Cor. 5!* Eph. r1"). 
It is undoubtedly to be taken here as an inclusive term for the 
Christian message. It is in the nature of the case that the in- 
struction given by the local teachers must have been in large part 
that which Paul had communicated to them. The elements that 
entered into this body of teaching can not be defined accurately and 
exhaustively, but probably included: (a) the doctrine of a living and 
true God as against the worship of idols (see 1 Thes. 1* Gal. 4*. 1); (b) 
those narratives of the life of Jesus and those elements of his teach- 
ing which were to Paul of central significance, especially his death, 
resurrection, and return (1 Cor. r198. rgr* ı Thes. i!9 93$); with 
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which was joined (c) the teaching concerning the way of salvation 
which had its basis in these facts (see the passages cited above); (d) 
the fundamental principles of Christian ethics (1 Thes. 4:f- ™-). To 
what extent the O. T. scriptures (in the Lxx version) were put into 
the hands of the converts or their teachers and made the basis of their 
instruction, is more difficult to determine with accuracy. That the 
apostle did not refer them to these scriptures as throughout an author- 
itative guide for the Christian life is clear from the fact that his own 
teaching respecting the law, in particular respecting circumcision, un- 
clean foods, and the Sabbath, was not in accordance with the statutes 
of the O. T. law. Yet, on the other hand, the early acceptance of 
O. T. in the Christian church as sacred scripture, and the apostle's 
own frequent use of it and reference to it in writing to his churches 
(Rom. 1* et freg.), makes it evident that in his own day O. T. was 
already an important factor in the life of most of the churches founded 
by him. The fact that there are no express quotations from O. T. 
in r and 2 Thes. suggests the possibility that the use of O. T. in Gen- 
tile churches was due to judaising influence rather than to the apostle. 
Yet the evident connection between his fundamental idea of God 
(x Thes. 1*) and O. T., and the favourable attitude which, despite 
his practical rejection of its authority, he assumes towards O. T. 
in general (cf. Rom. 7!* o*, et freg.), and his frequent use of it in argu- 
ment, make it probable that while his message was distinctly Christian, 
having its authority not in the book but in his interpretation of his- 
torical facts as learned through human experience, yet he saw in O. T. 
an invaluable aid to the development of religious life, and as such 
commended it to his converts. If, then, the Aéyo¢ of the teachers 
was based on that of Paul, it contained elements derived from O. T., 
yet was distinctly Christian in content, including historic fact, Chris- 
tian doctrine, and Christian ethics. 

"Ev zäcıv.dyadots is probably to be taken as referring to both spiri- 
tual and material good. Cf. 1 Cor. ọ Rom. 15%’; Barn. 19*; Did. 4°. 
For &yad«, meaning material good, see Lk. 12:9 16* spiritual good, 
Mt. 12%. 35, the latter a particularly instructive example, since it refers 
not precisely to good conduct but to good thoughts and words, as 
does the present passage if it designates that which the teacher imparts. 
The idea of good conduct Paul usually expressed by the singular +d 
dyaßöv (Rom. 21* 12%: 21 133b 1416 161° x Thes. 5%; cf. the similar use of 
«b xaAév in 5*! and in v.* below) or Epyov &va96v (Rom. 27 13* 2 Cor. 9! 
Phil. 1*). The neuter plural occurs in the Pauline letters in the phrase 
loya &ya0& in Eph. 21° 1 Tim. 2'*, and without pya, but with the 
article in Rom. 3* only, where it signifies things that are (spiritually) 
advantageous. The Pauline usage, therefore, furnishes no decisive 
or weighty evidence for or against either the material or the spiritual 
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sense here; and in view of the common Greek usage illustrated in the 
passages from the gospels quoted above, the word xäcıy, and the 
inclusive, mutual sense of xotwovéw, it seems probable that the 
phrase is intended to cover both the spiritual good which the teacher 
has to impart and the material good which he is to receive. The 
thought is then akin to that of Rom. 157, the exhortation being to 
those that are taught to be partners with their teachers in all goods, 
giving to those who teach them of that which they themselves possess, 
as they receive what the teachers have to impart. See esp. Wieseler’s 
full discussion. Consistently with their respective interpretations of: 
xotwoye(co Ell. Alf. Ltft. Zahn take it of material good only, Mey. 
and Sief. of spiritual good. 


7. un *^avácÓe, Oeos ov puxtnplferar 8 yap dà» orelpy 
á&yÜpoxros, rovro kal 0epíae. 8, drı o orelpwr els Tù» CapKa 
éavroü dx THS oapxos Üepíce. POopdy, o 0e orelpwv els Tò 
reöua èk Tov xvedparos Heploa (ox) alovov. “Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap; because he that soweth to his own flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the 
spirit shall of the Spirit reap life eternal." With uù rAavaode 
(cf. similar use of these words in ı Cor. 6° 15%* Jas. 1!*) the 
apostle introduces the statement of a general principle, which 
serves primarily to enforce the exhortation of v.* by bringing 
the specific matter there referred to under a great general law. 
To the apostle's thought the attitude of the Galatians towards 
their teachers is but a specific example of their attitude towards 
life in general. If they are unreceptive to spiritual teaching, 
and, undervaluing it, are unwilling to support their teachers, 
preferring to spend their money on themselves, they are sow- 
ing to (for the benefit of) their own fleshly natures, and the 
harvest will be corruption. If, on the other hand, recognising 
their need of teaching and its value, they are of receptive mind 
towards those who are able to instruct them and willingly con- 
tribute of their goods that such teaching may continue, they 
are sowing to (for the benefit of) the spirit, and the harvest 
will be eternal life. For similar instances of a seeming dis- 

* It is probably only accidental coincidence that in these other Pauline instances of x) 


sÀa»ágÓ« the error against which he warns his readers is substantially the same as here, 
viz., overvaluation of tho material side of life, with danger of the loss of eternal life. 
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parity in importance between the duty enjoined and the con- 
sideration appealed to to enforce it, see Phil. 21? ı Cor. ıı%, 
Yet these verses are probably not simply for the enforcement 
of v.*. The apostle may also have desired to bring this prin- 
ciple before his readers for its own sake. Having in vv.'*. 
brought before his readers certain specific applications of the 
teaching of 5"-*6, thus narrowing the horizon from the general 
contrast between life according to the flesh and life by the 
Spirit, he now, reversing the process, restores the broader view 
with which he began. 


ITIAxv&o, a classical word, used from Homer down in a literal sense, 
(a) active, “to cause to wander," passive, “to wander,” “to go 
astray," and (b) in various figurative senses, is used in the Lxx, Apocr. 
and N. T. both literally and figuratively, but most commonly in an 
intellectual and moral sense, “to turn aside from truth,” “to deceive,” 
“to lead into sin.” In Paul it always means “to deceive” (1 Cor. 6° 
15%; cf. a Tim. 3" Tit. 3°). It is somewhat frequent in Patr. Ap.: Ign. 
Eph. 161: ph xAavácOs, Kdeipol pou ol olxog06pot Bacts(av Geod of 
xAnpovopteoucty. See also Mag. 81; Philad. 3*. 

@sé¢ without the article, though infrequent as subject nominative, 
sometimes occurs. It is always (see 2* and textual note there), as in 
oblique cases also, qualitative, emphasising the divine attributes, and 
designating not simply the being God, but God as divine. This is 
undoubtedly the force here. God, because he is God, not man, is not 
mocked. 

Muxtmplw (cf. uuxcfo, nose), though not found in the extant texts 
of classical writers, is shown by a passage in Poll. Onom. 27% to have 
been used by Lysias. wuxmoerouss is also found in Menand. Incert. 
402. Both verb and noun are frequent in the Lxx, and occur in the 
Apocr. In N. T. the verb alone occurs and in this passage only. 
If taken in its usual sense, “to turn up the nose," “to ridicule," or 
in the tropical meaning, “to ignore" (as perhaps in Prov. 153), it is 
necessary to supply * with impunity” (Ell.). But even with this addi- 
tion the meaning thus obtained is not appropriate to the context. 
That of which the apostle speaks is not a ridicule of God which he 
will not leave unpunished, but an outwitting of God, an evasion of 
his laws which men think to accomplish, but, in fact, can not. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to suppose here an easy metonymy (be 
who is outwitted being thereby made ridiculous) for “outwit, evade.” 
Cf. for a similar, though not identical, metonymy (cited by Elsner, ed 
loc.), Cicero, Ep. ad Diversos, XV 19*: Scis quam se semper a nobis 
derisum putet. Vereor, ne nos rustice gladio velit &vnyuuxtooloar, 
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The present is gnomic, and the implication is that what does not hap- 
pen can not happen. The application of the statement is in what 
follows: It is vain to expect to outwit God by reaping a harvest differ- 
ent from that which one has sown. Cf. Polyc. Phil. 5. 1: elBócec, ody, 
Str Bede oð wuxtnpGerat, ögellouev KElus ths Evroifis adrod xal 36En¢ 
. mmzatelv. ] 

The figure of sowing and reaping for conduct and its results is a 
frequent one, occurring in Plato, Phaedr. 260C; Arist. Rhet. 3. 3° 
(1406 b, 1$); (cf. also Dem. 280"!-: & yàp tò oxípua xaoacxOv, otos tov 
govtwy altroc: “For he that furnished the seed is responsible for what 
grows": Prov. 22* Hos. 87 1o1*t- Job. 4*; Sir. 7*; Test. XII Pat. Lev. 
13*; Philo, Conf. ling. 21 (7); Lk. 19% 1 Cor. 9" 2 Cor. 9*. Note 
esp. the last two passages. & oxelowyv is best taken as a general present 
participle, referring to any member of the class described by the par- 
ticiple. On the use of the article, cf. on «bv štepoy v.* and ò xanxob- 
nevos v.*. Though the antithesis between cép& and xvebyuc recalls, 
probably intentionally, the same terms used. antithetically in 517%, 
the words are probably not used here in precisely the same sense 
as there. Had the apostle wished to reproduce the idea of the earlier 
passage, he must have written simply elg c&pxa or el; tùy oápxa. 
The addition of tautod, the force of els marking the o4p& as the end, 
that unto which the action takes place (see below), not, as in 51719, 
that from which the tendency to evil proceeds, and the connection 
with v.*, all indicate that o&o£ is here not “that in man which makes 
for evil” (cf. on 59), but has reference to the body, the physical element 
of man. Cf. chap. 3? Rom. 2?! 1 Cor. 5* 2 Cor. 7!, where o&p& in this 
physical sense stands in antithesis to xveüua, and chap. 4% 2 Cor. 4% 
Eph. 2% 5** Col. 1%, where limited by a possessive genitive it has this 
sense. He who will not share his goods with the religious teacher, 
withholds them, it is assumed, that he may spend the more on the 
gratification of bodily appetites in food, drink, and the like. Thus he 
sows unto his own flesh, spends effort for the (supposed) benefit or 
gratification of it. The position of &auroö is emphatic (Bl.-D. 283) and 
the word itself conveys an essential element of the thought; to seek the 
physical well-being of others would be an act of quite different moral 
quality and effect from devotion to the gratification of one's own phys- 
ical desires. The sentence is not, then, a repetition of the self-evident 
proposition of v.’ in the specific form that if one sow evil he will reap 
evil, but the assertion that if one devote himself to the things of his 
body (which is not in itself evil) rather than to those of the spirit, if 
he prefer the lower to the higher, such a course issues in corruption. 
Ltft. interprets el; as meaning "into," thus making the o&p& the soil 
in which one sows seed. This is not seriously to be objected to on 
the ground urged by Ell. that N. T. usage would in this case require 
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&v or &xl; for all his exx. are from the gospels, and Mk. 4!*, though 
not precisely parallel, shows the possibility of using sts. The real 
objection lies in the thought which this parabolic interpretation yields. 
What would be meant by casting seed into one’s own flesh? What 
by “reaping corruption" in that literal sense which a parabolic inter- 
pretation requires as the basis of the spiritual sense? It is evident 
that the apostle is not constructing a condensed parable consistent 
throughout (like that of Mk. 4%*f-), but employing individual terms 
“sow” and “reap” in a figurative sense, and that si; is not, there- 
fore, to be taken spatially but tropically. The meaning of cáo% in 
ix th¢ capxóc is doubtless the same as in el; thy cdépxa dautod: the 
body, or, by metonymy, the bodily desires. The article may be ge- 
neric, the later clause widening the horizon of the former, but is more 
probably restrictive, by implication carrying an aétod with it. (On 
this use of the article, cf. on 5%.) 

$004 (a classical word in use from Aéschylus down, meaning 
“decay,” “destruction,” “death,” used also in the Lxx, Apocr. Ps. 
Sol. Patr. Ap.) interpreted solely by the clause in which it stands, 
would naturally mean “corruption,” “decay” (cf. Col. 2") perhaps 
inclusive of a physical (cf. Ps. Sol. 4* ["]) and a moral sense, but prob- 
ably referring particularly to moral corruption (Wisd. 14" 2 Pet. 1°; 
2 Clem. 6; cf. the use of Yelpw in ı Cor. 15* 2 Cor. 7* 11* Eph. 4”). 
Nor is it impossible that this is the apostle’s meaning, for to such a 
thought, eternal life, {wuh aldvec, is not an impossible antithesis. 
Yet in view of the Pauline use of Yop& (Rom. 8" 1 Cor. rga. s), the 
reference to the flesh in the immediate context, and the antithesis of 
eternal life in the second member of the sentence, it seems probable 
that by gdop&v Paul means that corruption and death of the body, 
from which, for those who have not lived according to the spirit, there 
is no rising to eternal life. See Rom. 61* 83-17, esp. 13: el yàp xaxd 
cápxa Ufte wéAAete dxoüvfoxew, ef Bè xveduatr tac xpcEerc coi 
ompatos Oavaroite Uhcecbe, where, to be sure, c&gE is used in a dis 
tinctly ethical, not as here in a physical sense, but «àc xp&Ger¢ to) 
odwatos conveys very nearly the idea here expressed by cxelowy ek 
tiv» o&oxa autos. In other words Paul here affirms that devotion of 
one’s self to the material, bodily side of life, brings physical death 
unrelieved by the Christian hope of resurrection which rests upon the 
indwelling of the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead. 

Ei; «b xvedya, éx tod xvebpatos is in form a perfect antithesis to 
als chy odpxa, éx ths capxóç. Yet xveüua and xveduaros are prob- 
ably not used in precisely the same sense. The xveuc unto which 
one sows is primarily one's own xvedpa, the non-material, intellec- 
tual, spiritual side of man’s being, which is the seat of the religious 
life, and that which survives the cataclysmic experience of physical 
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death or the day of the Lord. See detached note on IIveGpa and Dé &, 
III A 2, p. 490, and cf. 1 Cor. 5* 74 Rom. 1¢ 2** 7° 8.16 Phil. 4* 
I Thes. 5*. el; signifies, as in siç thy oágxa daurod, "unto," “for 
the benefit of,” and the whole expression oxe(owy slc tò xveüga refers 
to devotion of energy and resources to the enrichment of the life of 
the spirit, in particular through the reception of the instruction of the 
xarıyav toy Abyov. Cf. Col. 1*. That dautod is not added to «veüya, 
as to cágxa, signifies not that +d xvedya refers to the spiritual life of 
the whole community, but that the explicit narrowing of the reference 
to the spirit of the individual would have been incongruous, suggesting 
a certain (spiritual) self-centredness. éx «oU xveÓuatog; probably sig- 
nifies from the Spirit of God, which dwelling in man is the cause of 
resurrection, and the earnest of eternal life (Rom. 8" 2 Cor. 5* Eph. 1"). 
The transition to this meaning from xveüya referring to the human 
spirit, is easy because it is the human spirit as engaged in the things 
of the Spirit of God (cf. 1 Cor. 2:4. u) to which +d xveüua refers (cf. 
Rom. 81). 

Zur) aldvioc, here for the first time in Paul, occurs in his epistles 
much less frequently than in the Johannine literature. See Rom. 2’ 
sn 62. 95; cf. 1 Tim. 1:* 6" Tit. 1? 3”. The earliest appearance of this 
phrase is in the Greek of Dan. 12, translating op wn, then 
in Ps. Sol 3!*: of 3è goßoöuevor xÓptov dvasıhaovrar sic why 
alavıov. 1 Enoch (Syn. and Giz.) 10!*: éAxouct Coat Gui)» aldvoy, 
xat Str Ghoetac Éxagvog adtév Een xevetaxdécra. So doubtless in 
37° 40°, though these passages are not extant in Greek. Cf. also 
2 Mac. 7° 4 Mac. 15%. oh (in classical writers from Homer down) is 
used by Paul of (a) physical life, the antithesis of death (Rom. 8** 
1 Cor. 3” Phil. 1**, etc.); accompanied by abc», meaning the period of 
existence in the body (1 Cor. 15!*, cf. ı Tim. 4°), in contrast with that 
which is after the resurrection; but more commonly (b), as constantly 
in John, in a moral-qualitative sense, denoting “existence according 
to the ideal of existence for moral beings,” in which ideal are included 
righteousness, the divine approval, blessedness (Rom. 6° 71° 8% ©), 
Such life, possessed by God (Col. 3°; cf. Eph. 4!*) and by Christ (Rom. 
$1* 2 Cor. 4°), belongs by virtue of his relation to God in Christ to the 
believer in Christ, both while still in the body (Rom. 6* 2 Cor. 4'*) and 
after the resurrection (2 Cor. 5‘), and is not infrequently spoken of 
without limitation to either period of its possession (2 Cor. 21* Phil. 21°). 
Accompanied by alanos this Gof is characterised as “eternal.” 
alóvto, appears first in Plato, meaning “perpetual” (Ref. 363D: 
drncáuavot x&)Awtov dperüs pmoðbdy wsOny aldvioy, "esteeming per- 
petual drunkenness the finest reward of virtue"); “everlasting” (Tim. 
37, 38C; Legg. X 904A), being clearly associated with alóv, signifying 
an indefinitely long period (cf. detached note on Aló», p. 431); see esp. 
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Tim. 37, 38C. As used in later Greek and in particular in the Lxx, 
Apocr. Ps. Sol. N. T., and Patr. Ap., it retains this sense and associa- 
tion with alóv in the sense just referred to. The supposition that it 
means “sonian,” i. e., "pertaining to the coming eon," is insufficiently 
supported by xr Enoch 1o'*, and is definitely disproved by the evidence 
as a whole; as is also the suggestion of Brooke, International Critical 
Commentary on 1 John (x*) that it may be properly translated “spiri- 
tual.” 


9. 7d ôè Kadov Towobvres uù evxaxaper, Katpe@ yap Lote Ocpi- 
conev un ex\vouewor. “And let us not be weary in doing that 
which is good; for in due season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
The thought of reaping, i. e., of obtaining result from one’s 
efforts, forms the link of connection between the preceding 
verses and this, in which, nevertheless, the apostle passes still 
further away from the thought that vv.’ * were introduced to 
enforce (viz., the support of teachers), to speak of persistence 
in well-doing in general and its reward. On 76 kaÀóv as a 
general term for the morally good (it is scarcely used at all in 
N. T. in an esthetic sense), see 1 Thes. 5% Rom. 7!*. 5i, and cf. 
on é» Tácw ayabots, v.*, and on TÒ á'yafó», v.»». 


As between the two readings évxaxGusv (or éqxaxGyav) and 
éxxaxéjusy, the former is undoubtedly the original. B*D* read iv. 
NAB! 31, 33, 326 &yx. against CD*KLP al. pler. Clem. Chrys. Thdrt. 
which read éxx. (FG éxxaxfowyav). There is no sufficient evidence of 
the existence in N. T. times of the word éxxaxéw, which apparently 
came into N. T. mss. from the usage of a later time. 

"Evxaxéw (from which éxxaxéw apparently differs in form, but not 
in meaning; see Tdf. Ed. viii maj. 2 Cor. 4!) appears first in Polybius 

. and belongs, therefore, to the vocabulary of the post-classical literary 
language. See Nügeli, Wortschatz des Ap. Paulus, p. 32. It is not 
found in the Lxx or, so far as observed, in other Jewish writers 
before N. T. In N. T. it is found in Lk. 18 2 Cor. 4 ** Eph. 3# 
2 Thes. 3!* e£ h.1.; also in 2 Clem. 2°; Herm. Mand. 9*, and in Symm. 
(200 A. D.) in Gen. 27“ Nu. 21° Prov. 3" Isa. 7'*. In Polyb. 4. 19": 
évexkxnoay td xéuxaty: “They neglected to send”; and in 2 Clem. 2": 
wag xpocruyde dv &xdic dvapkpeıv Xobe thy Osby wh. . . dyxancusy, 
it is in effect transitive, meaning "to neglect" and taking an object 
infinitive (or, if one prefers, is a verb of incomplete predication, requir- 
ing an infinitive or other equivalent form of expression to complete its 
meaning). In Philo, Conf. ling 51, (13), odx éxxanodysves (so mss.; 
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C. and W. read xumobuevoc) éxviugOny, in 2 Thes. 39, ph dvxaxhonte 
XxaAXoxotoüvre;, and in the present passage the meaning of the verb 
is, apparently, “to grow weary.” In these two N. T. passages the predi- 
cation of the verb is completed by a participle in agreement with the 
subject. Cf. also Herm. Mand. 9*: ab ody wh BtaAlxns altoduevec tò 
altua ths guxiic cou, xal Af adt’ dày Bè ixxaxhons xal deburhens 
altodpevoc, ceautoy altið xal uh toy 384veace. Cf. Mt. 111, and for the 
grammatical usage BMT 457, 459. In the remaining N. T. instances 
the verb may likewise be transitive, the subject being supplied from 
the context (so esp. Lk. 18! 2 Cor. 4!) or intransitive “to be neglectful, 
slothful” (2 Cor. 41° Eph. 3"). 

Kap liy is paralleled, in N. T. at least, only in 1 Tim. 2*6", and 
even then the plural is used. Yet the use of the separate words is not 
at all exceptional. On foc, meaning “appropriate, due,” cf. 1 Cor. 
3° 15” Acts 1”. | 

The participle &xAu6swsvor is conditional (BMT 436). xbw, used by 
classical writers from Homer down in a variety of meanings derived 
from the etymological sense “to loose,” “set free,” and in the Lxx 
and Apocr., occurs in N. T. in the passive only and with the mean- 
ing “to faint": (1) “to become exhausted physically" (Mt. 15 Mk. 
8°), (2) “to relax effort" (Heb. 12° * et &.1.). 


10. "Apa ovv as xatpov Exwuer, épyatópea Tò àyafàv pds 
zäyras, uddwora Dé xpos ToUs olkelovs Ts wlorews. “As 
therefore we have opportunity, let us do that which is good 
towards all, but especially towards those who are of the house- 
hold of the faith.” With this v. the exhortations of the para- 
graph reach the utmost point of generality. Because of the 
certainty of the result of their efforts (v.**), therefore (apa ovr), 
the Galatians are exhorted, whenever they have opportunity, to 
do good to their fellow men in general, but with special care for 
the welfare of their fellow-Christians. 


NB*31, 33, 102, al. read Exoyuev; AB*CDFGKLP al. pler. read Exoyav. 
The rarity of üc with the subjunctive without & probably led to the 
change to the easier indicative. Transcriptional probability and the 
high authority of NB therefore both point to the subjunctive as the 
original. 

Eoyalausda is the reading of NBCDFG al.; AB*LP 31, 104, 234, 
326, 1908, al. read —oye8a. Intrinsic probability favours the subjunc- 
tive following the subjunctive in v.*. The weight of documentary 
authority is on the same side. Transcriptional probability, though 
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on the side of the indicative, is not strong enough to outweigh the con- 
trary evidence, especially in view of the frequency of itacistic changes. 
Cf. on Geploopey in v.*. 

‘Qs Exoysv is.a conditional relative clause, &y being omitted as in a 
few other cases; BMT 307. On tò ayafdy cf. on tois dyadols v.*, but 
for «b &va06v, meaning “that which is advantageous," see Rom. 7: 15*. 
Cf. on dyaßwobwm, 5®. The expression is not quite identical with 
td xadév, v.*, signifying, rather, what is beneficial to another than 
what is morally right. There is no decisive reason to limit the ex- 
pression to either the spiritually or the materially beneficial; so far at 
least as concerns the principal statement ending with w&vcac the lan- 
guage seems to be wholly general; on its use in relation to the phrase 
psrcora, etc., see below. xpb¢ x&vrac may be taken as limiting either 
&yadöv, and meaning “in respect to” (cf. Eph. 42°) or the whole expres- 
sion épyatauela tò &yaßöv and meaning “towards,” as in ı Thes. 
$4 Eph. 6° (Ell). 

Though olxeto: (from Hesiod down; in N. T. in Eph. 21° ı Tim. s! 
el h.l.) was apparently used in later Greek without distinct suggestion 
of a household in the strict sense, yet in view of Paul’s conception of 
the intimate unity of all believers (cf. 1 Cor. 31% 17 12:28.) and the ez- 
pression of this idea in terms borrowed from the idea of the house 
(1 Cor. 3° cf. also Eph. 21!* 1 Tim. 3") it is most probable that ofxetous 
is here used with intention to characterise those to whom it refers as 
members of a household, though, of course, in a metaphorical sense. 
ths xtoctews denotes the (active) Christian faith, faith in Jesus Christ. 
Cf. on 1* and detached note on Illetis, [Iteteéw, p. 483. The genitive 
is a genitive of characteristic and the whole expression means “those 
who are members of that household, the distinguishing characteristic 
of which is the faith in Jesus Christ.” 

The qualification of the exhortation to do good to all men by uäkcore 
. . . wlavews, if intended as a general principle, represents a lapse from 
the universalistic principle of 5%, which really underlies the whole 
gospel of the apostle as against the particularism which the epistle 
opposes. To promote the spiritual welfare, e. g., of those who have 
faith in preference to that of those who have not, is indefensible from 
the general point of view of the apostle. If, however, the apostle has 
specially in mind the physical needs of the Christian communities, 
such an exhortation might be judged to be consistent with or demanded 
by the general principle of love to one’s neighbour. In time of famine 
or other general distress, the members of a Christian church composed 
of those who had recently come out of heathenism would, because of 
religious prejudice, be unlikely to receive any help at the hands of 
their non-Christian neighbours. Unleas, therefore, their distress were 
relieved by their fellow-Christians, they would fare worse than the 
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non-Christians. As the most needy, therefore, they would have a 
first claim. Moreover, the non-Christian members of the community 
would naturally expect the Christians most surely to manifest their 
love to one another. If, therefore, a Christian were left in distress 
this would be even more to the discredit of the new religion than if a 
non-Christian went hungry. 


V. CONCLUSION OF THE LETTER (61-18), 
I. Final warning against the judatsers (6"-1*), 


In his own hand and in a larger character than the amanuen- 
sis has used, the apostle repeats briefly, but emphatically, his 
warning against the judaisers, and reaffirms his positive teaching 
that religion is wholly spiritual and in no way dependent on 
physical facts, such as Abrahamic descent and circumcision; 
he concludes with a benediction upon all who walk by this prin- 
ciple and a prayer for mercy upon the Israel of God. 

uSee with how large letters I write to you with my own hand! 
BAs many as wish to make a good showing in things pertaining to 
the flesh, these compel you to receive circumcision, only that they 
may not be persecuted because of the cross of the Christ. “For not 
evens they that receive circumcision are themselves law-abiding, but 
they wish you to be circumcised that they may glory in your flesh. 
“But far be it from me to glory except in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom a world hath been crucified to me and 
I to a world. For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new act of creation. ‘And as many as shall walk 
by this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy upon the Israel of God. 


11. "Ióere anAkkoıs bytvy ypdumaocw &ypoya ry Euy xe. 
"See with how large letters I write to you with my own hand!” 
At this point the apostle, who usually employed an amanuensis 
for the writing of his letters (cf. Rom. 1622), and doubtless had 
done so in the case of this letter also, took the pen in his own 
hand to write the concluding paragraph. Cf. similar instances 
in 2 Thes. 3!” 1 Cor. 16?! Col. 41%. His motives were probably 
two: first, the usual one of authenticating the letter; second, 
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the special one of giving emphasis to certain of the main points 
of the letter; notice that vv."-!* are almost wholly devoted to 
the reiteration of ideas already expressed. This second motive 
led him also to write, somewhat humorously yet with serious 
purpose, in a larger character than his amanuensis had em- 
ployed; the size of the letters would have somewhat the effect 
of bold-face type in a modern book, or double underlining in a 
manuscript, and since the apostle himself called attention to it, 
it would impress not only the one person who might be reading 
the letter to a congregation, but the listening congregation, 
also. Precisely how far Paul continued to write with his own 
hand, and how far he used the large characters, we have no 
certain means of knowing, but probably he did both through 
v.'* at least. @ypayra is on this interpretation an epistolary 
aorist (BMT 44). For other examples of autographic portions 
of a dictated letter, see Cic. ad Attic. VIII ı!; XI 24; Aug. 
Epist. 146. Cf. Moff. Inirod., pp. 51, 88. 


B* 33 read HAlxoss. Internal evidence is wholly indecisive, either 
form being good usage with no preponderance of temptation to change 
on either side. Cf. Bl.-D. 303; also Col. 2! Heb. 7*. This being the 
case, it is more probable that B* 33 have inadvertently modified the 
original than that all the rest of the authorities, including NACD 
al. have done so. 

The interpretation of xnAlxote yodppacty, as referring to the length 
of the letter (AV., “how large a letter"; so also Luth. Calv. Beng. 
Olsh., ef al.) is here excluded by three considerations: (a) though 
Yo&uuaxa sometimes means “an epistle” (Acts 28%), Paul's invariable 
term for “epistle” is &xtsroXh (so seventeen times); (b) such a mean- 
ing would have called for an accusative rather than a dative; and 
(c) this epistle is not notably long as compared with the apostle's 
other epistles. Zahn cites, as showing bow the length of a letter 
would be spoken of, Heb. 13% 1 Pet. sis; Ign. Rom. 8; Pol. 7°. Cy. 
also Sief. ad loc. The use of Eypaya as an epistolary aorist is quite 
in accordance with Paul's habit. Cf. Phil. 2* Phm.: 19. = Col 4°. 
Evoada in r Cor. 5° is, of course, not epistolary but historical, having 
reference to an earlier letter, and most commentators take viv Eygata 
in 5" in the same sense. It is much more probable, however, that the 
verb in the latter verse is epistolary as is suggested by viv, and that 
the apostle is contrasting what he is now writing unambiguously 
with what he previously wrote with the same intent, but so ambigu- 
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ously that the Corinthians misunderstood him. The reference of 
Erpapa in the present passage to the whole letter or the previous por- 
tion, while still interpreting yo£uuastv of the characters in which the 
letter is written (Ell. Alf. Wies. Zahn, et al.) is, therefore, not neces- 
sitated by ordinary late Greek or Pauline usage; while the improbability 
that the apostle should have thought at the outset to use the pen 
himself and to write in a noticeably large hand, and that he should 
have kept up this strained and difficult method of emphasis through 
all the pages of the letter, only now at the end calling attention to it, 
is so great, especially in the case of a letter written to groups of people 
and intended to be read aloud to them, as to amount to practical im- 
possibility. The case of Cato, who, according to Plutarch, wrote his- 
tories for his son, (3lg xetgl xol peykiors ypkuuacıy (see Moff. 
Inirod. p. 88) is not at all a parallel one. That Paul wrote the letter 
himself because unable to obtain a scribe, and in a large hand because 
of some physical necessity, an accident to his hand or defect of his 
eyesight, is in itself improbable in view of 1*, and rendered more so 
by the lack of any explanation to that effect in this sentence, in which 
he evidently intends by his “large letters” to appeal to the feelings of 
his readers. The objection that there were other parts of the letter 
that equally with this called for emphasis, loses its force in view of 
the fact that the following verses themselves repeat the chief things 
that the apostle wishes to impress on the minds of the Galatians. 


12. “Ooo. Oddovew eumpoowrnca dy capk(, obroı avay- 
xdfovow üpäs Tepırduveodaı, uovov lva to oravp@ Tov 
xpıotov un Subxwyrat’ “As many as wish to make a good 
showing in things pertaining to the flesh, these compel you 
to receive circumcision, only that they may not be persecuted 
because of the cross of the Christ." Proceeding to the things 
which he desires by large letters written with his own hand to 
emphasise, the apostle alleges first the selfish motive of his 
opponents. It is trouble for themselves that they wish to 
avoid. Themselves members of the orthodox Jewish com- 
munity, different from other Jews only in that they accepted 
Jesus as the expected Messiah, they wish to remain in good 
standing in the Jewish community, and to that end wish to be 
able to point to converts from the Gentile world who have not 
merely accepted Jesus as the Christ, but have also conformed 
to those physical requirements of the Jewish law which from 
the Jewish point of view were vital, but to Paul purely external 
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and physical. If they can do this they will escape that perse- 
cution which the apostle had himself suffered (51), and to which 
they would be subject at the hands of their fellow-Jews as mem- 
bers of the Christian sect of the Jewish community, if they 
favoured or did not successfully oppose its anti-legalistic ten- 
dency. 7@ oTaup@ is a dative of cause. The word is, of course, 
used by metonymy for the crucifixion of the Christ, or prob- 
ably even more generally for the whole doctrine of salvation 
through the crucified Jesus as against that of justification by 
works of law. Cf. esp. 5", where Paul affirms that it is the 
ant‘-legalism of the Christian position only that makes it offen- 
sive and an occasion of persecution. The use of the present 
tense Öıokwvraı, denoting action in progress, suggests the pos- 
sibility that they are already suffering persecution, in that case, 
doubtless, not because of their own attitude but because of the 
general tendency of the Christian movement. 


’Inoos is added after Xprotod by B 31 only. Eth. also has Jesu, 
but follows its usual custom of placing it before Christi, also prefixing 
domini to Jesu. There is a slight intrinsic probability in favour of 
«oU Xptoroö only after sraupss (see detached note on Titles and Predi- 
cates of Jesus, III, p. 398, and cf. 1 Cor. 1" Phil. 3:3). This fact, 
together with the absence of any strong transcriptional probability on 
either side favours the supposition that 'Incoü in B 31 is the product 
of the scribal tendency to lengthen the titles of Jesus. Cf. on 21*. 

Awpuvtat is the reading of NBD al. plu. Chr. Thdrt. Dam. Fol- 
lowing ACFGKLP 31, 234, 429, 1908 al. plus.!* Euthal., Tdf. reads 
-ovrat. The indicative is probably the result of itacism. Cf. the 
evidence on 61° above and on 6* u in Tdf. On the possibility of a 
present indicative after Tva, see BMT 198; Bl-D. 91, 369 and the 
v. l in Jn. 5° Tit. 24. 

Eóxooswxéo occurs here first in extant Greek literature, elsewhere 
only in Chrys. and still later writers. Its meaning is clear, however, 
from süxoócuxos, “fair of face," “specious,” in Aristoph. Plu. 976, 
ebxpbowxov xal xaAóv, in Luc. Merced. Con. 711:00y, dpi thy &xodoylay 
Jte eùrposwrós cot yévoto, and in Lxx, Gen. 12"; from e 2, 
“fair of appearance," Dion. Hal. etc.; from edxpocwxtCecba, applied 
to words, and meaning “to be fair” in Ps. 141°; and from ceuvoxooowris, 
“to assume a solemn face," Aristoph. Nub. 363. See further in Cremer 
and Elsner. The term is evidently here used in a figurative sense. 
iv capx{ means “in the sphere of things that have their basis in the 
body." o&p% is here fundamentally physical in its meaning, but 3 
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used by metonymy to include the whole sphere of life conditioned by 
the flesh; see detached note on Ilveüux and Zé, II s, and cf. 
x Cor. r** 738; also Phil. 33%., though the meaning is not quite the - 
same there. The whole expression describes those to whom it refers 
as desiring to stand well in matters whose real basis is physical rather 
than spiritual. Chrys., ad loc., says that süxooccxsiv dv capx( is 
equivalent to e«ó$oxiuaty xap’ &vV0pórxot;, “to be popular with men" 
—a paraphrastic interpretation. dvayxdlouer is, of course, conative, 
as in 2%, ` 

Of the present infinitive xeprräuvecder two explanations suggest 
themselves: (1) As over against the aor., which would express the 
circumcision as a simple fact, and the perfect, which would express an 
existing state the result of a past fact, either of which would be suit- 
able in speaking of those who without their own will were circumcised 
in infancy, Paul employs a present form (cf. 5* * 6) in speaking of 
the circumcision of Gentiles in mature life. As in verbs of effort pro- 
gressiveness becomes conativeness (cf. BMT 11), so in this verb the 
present is the appropriate form to suggest voluntariness which neces- 
sarily accompanies circumcision under the circumstances here in mind. 
This idea is suggested by the English translation "receive circum- 
cision.” Cf. Moffatt’s translation, "get circumcised.” (2) There is 
some reason to believe that expressions of compulsion, consisting of 
a verb and dependent infinitive are thought of as constituting a unit, 
and as being as a whole either conative or resultative. It is true, at 
least, that the aorist of dvayxdlw is resultative and is in N. T. always 
followed by an aorist infinitive, and that the present and imperfect of 
åvayxáw are conative and are followed by a present infinitive. Thus 
the present is found in Acts 26", Gal. 21, and here; the aorist in 
Mt. 148 Mk. 6 Lk. 14" Acts 29!* Gal. 23. 

WH. place a dash before wh, implying that the sentence is anaco- 
luthic, Paul having intended when he wrote pévov {va to end the sen- 
tence with a positive expression. There is a certain basis for this 
punctuation in the fact that the apostle almost invariably places the 
uh of a negative Tva clause immediately after Yva, its absence from 
this position suggesting, therefore, that he intended to complete the 
clause with an unnegatived verb. Against this view, however, is the 
practical impossibility of supplying any such verb, of which t otaup@ 
tod Xprotod could be the modifier. It is better, therefore, to suppose 
that Paul has in this case departed from his otherwise almost invariable 
custom and, as in 1 Cor. 2° 2 Cor. 13!*, interjected a phrase betwen tva 
and uf. 


13. ode yàp of repıreuvduevoı abro] vduov dvXdocovow, 
GAA Oddovew vpäs wepirduvecar Iva èv tH buerépa capkt 
Kavynowvrar, “For not even they that receive circumcision 
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are themselves law-abiding, but they wish you to be circum- 
cised that they may glory in your flesh.” This sentence intro- 
duced by Ydp confirms that which is expressed by sovor in 
v.42 (viz., that the only reason for their course was a desire to 
escape persecution), by excluding the reason which the judaisers 
probably themselves alleged as the motive of their conduct, 
and which Paul assumes is the only alternative motive, namely, 
a sincere zeal for the law. This zeal he disproves by the fact 
that their converts, ol repsreuvdpevot, do not themselves 
keep law, doubtless referring not to failure on the part of these 
converts to attain to perfect conformity to the law, since such 
failure would not disprove the zeal of the judaisers, but to the 
fact that they do not undertake to keep it in full and are not 
required by the judaisers to do so. See 5® and notes there. 
ol wepıreuvdnevor, however, does not refer specifically to 
those who among the Galatians had been circumcised, which 
would have called for ol év out» wepırumdevres (or repirerpn- 
pevor). buAdooovoıw is a general present and the statement 
refers in general to those who under the influence of the juda- 
isers receive circumcision. »duov has here the same sense as 
in 5?, but is used qualitatively. “In your flesh” means “in the 
fact that you have been circumcised,” which would be the sign 
of your conversion to legalistic Judaism. 


The words @édoucty duäs xeptcéuvecbar repeat the thought of 
dvayzáť. ðu. xeort., v.', and the clause Iva . . . xauyhowvtar expresses 
in positive and emphatic form that of Tva uh duiswyrar. The phrase 
év th dueripg oapxi, referring literally to the flesh in the material 
sense as that in which circumcision takes place, is chosen in preference 
to a pronominal phrase referring directly to the subject of xegrtépvecbar 
the more distinctly to express the unworthy character of their boast- 
ing. On capxl here cf. the same word in 3*. It is more literally em- 
ployed than in v. above. iv, literally denoting the sphere of the 
boasting, suggests also ground, basis. 

xsotteuvóuavot is attested by NACDKP al. Mcion. f Vg. (qui cir- 
cumciduntur) Syr. (psh. et harcl.) Sah. Arm.; Chr. Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. 
zeprrerunpdvor is the reading of BL al." (F reads xepetéuyņnuo, G 
xapırsuvnutvor, both impossible readings, but probably attesting 
the perfect), d g (qui circumcisi sunt) Goth. Boh. Eth. Victorin. Aug. 
Hier. Ambrst. External evidence is not decisive. Transcriptional 
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probability favours -yvéysvor, since the perfect would have been a 
wholly unobjectionable reading. 
Against the common view held by Mey. (who reads xepttvetp.) 
Sief. Zahn, Ell. Ltft. Alf. that ot xepır. designates the judaisers (Wies. 
and, according to Sief., Mathias hold the other view) the following 
reasons are decisive: (r) It is very doubtful whether Paul could have 
alleged in this unqualified way, and without explanation that the 
Jewish Christians did not keep the law. Rom. chap. 2, is scarcely 
a parallel case. (2) Had he wished to affirm it, the words ot 
xaprreuvöuevor would have been superfluous, the subject of quA&ccouctv 
being the same as that of 8usuwvrat. This affirmation would have 
been most forcibly and clearly expressed by odè yàp adrol von. 
qui. Had he wished to refer to the circumcision of the judaisers 
as emphasising their inconsistency in not keeping the law, he must 
have written not ol zept., but odto: xepır., “these, though circum- 
cised.” (3) The tense of the participle is in itself decisive. (a) 
Although a present participle may be used as a general present, desig- 
nating all those who perform (or, in the passive, are subjected to) the 
action denoted by the verb, whether the mark of the class be the single 
or the habitual doing of it (BMT 123-126), yet it is not so employed, 
unless the mind is directed to the performance of the action, as dis- 
tinguished from the resultant fact. There could have been no motive 
for such a distinction in this case if the apostle had intended to desig- 
nate the judaisers (or the Jews). For this he must inevitably have 
written xeprtetunudvor.* (b) Throughout this epistle the present of 
«sott. whether in participle, infinitive, or subjunctive, 5% ® 61. 5, 
means “to be circumcised” in the sense “to receive circumcision,” 
“to get circumcised” (Moffatt), not in the sense “to be a circumcised 
person." (4) This conclusion is confirmed by 5*, which shows that the 
judaisers had not as yet endeavoured to bring the Galatians under 
obedience to the whole law. Against these reasons the absence of an 
expressed subject of 6éAouctv is of little weight. The statement con- 
cerning ol xepitepy. reflecting, as it does, the attitude of the judaisers, 
the mind easily supplies as the subject of @éAoucw after &AA& the 
judaisers who have been the principal subject of the discourse from the 
beginning of v.1, and all possible ambiguity is excluded by the close 
* Filicott’s assertion: “The use of the present may be fairly explained on the ground that 
St. Paul includes in the idea noc merely their conformity to the rite (which strictly becomes 
a past act), but their endeavour thereby to draw others into the same state, which is a present 
and continuing act," ascribing to the present passive the ideas expressed by an aorist passive 
and a present active, is manifestly incorrect. In the passage cited by Ell. and at greater length 
by Left. ad loc., from Act. Petr. e$ Paul., $ 63, the present wepıreurönero: does seem to have 
something of the force of a perfect. But arguments drawn from the usage of this book, con- 
siderably later than Paul, are hardly strong enough to overthrow the clear evidence of Gala- 
tians itself. The o: peorvres quoted by Ltít. from Plato, Thest. 181A, is a nickname, which 
our participle quite certainly is not. 
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parallelism between 6£Aouctv duds xepıräuvecden, v.i? and dvayxdoucw 
duds xeortepvectat of v.3. 


14. épol 68 us "yévovro xavyadoGa: el ps) & TQ oTavpg rob 
xuplov ur ’Inood XpwroU, & ob pol kócuos écravpwrat 
Kayo xdoup. “But far be it from me to glory except in the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom a world hath been 
crucified to me and I to a world.” In striking contrast with 
the boasting of the judaisers, which has its sphere and basis 
in the mere material flesh of men, the apostle sets forth as his 
ground of boasting—note uol emphatic by position—the 
central fact of his gospel, the cross of Christ (cf. Rom. 1!* 1 Cor. 
13%.) which has wrought a complete revolution in his own life. 
TQ aTavp® undoubtedly has the same significance as in v.8. 
See in v.5 the clear evidence that the doctrine of the cross is 
there also the antithesis to legalism. xdéoyos is quite certainly 
employed here in the fifth of the meanings indicated in the 
note on Zroweía Tod Kdopou, p. 514, viz., “the mode of life 
characterised by earthly advantages.” But the particular 
earthly advantages which the apostle has in mind are not, as 
in x Jn. 215, etc., the sensual pleasures of riches and other like 
things, but, rather, those of which he speaks in Phil. 3> 4 
Paul's world, xéopos, with which he severed his relation, when 
the cross of Christ acquired for him its new significance, was 
that of Israelitish descent, circunicision, the rank and dignity 
of a Pharisee, the righteousness that is in law, touching which 
he was blameless. To this world he became dead by the cross 
of Christ, because in Christ’s death on the cross he saw a dem- 
onstration that God’s way of accepting men was not on the 
basis of works of law, but on that of faith in Christ. Cf. 2'* * 
34 4* 5 Rom. 348. 4% 5181 For evidence that the significance 
of the cross is in what it proves respecting God’s real attitude 
towards men, see the extended discussion of 3%, The fulness of 
the expression 700 Kupíov spar 'Incod Xpwrro) adds weight to 
the utterance and reflects the emotion with which the state- 
ment is made; cf. detached note on the Titles and Predicates 
of Jesus, p. 393. As to what the apostle means by “boasting 
in the cross," see 1 Cor. 1384: Rom. 5* * U, 
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On pi yévorto, see on 21, On the use of the dative with yévorro 
(here only in N. T. with pi révovco), cf. Lk. 1*5; see also Mt. 815 ges, 
The infinitive does not occur elsewhere in N. T. after u) yévorto, but 
is common in Lxx; cf. Gen. 44”: !! Josh. 2220 241° 1 Ki. 20 (21)* Mac. 
9!* 13° (cited by Ltft.); for the inf. after other forms of ylvouat, cf. 
Acts 97 Lk. 6 Mt. 18%. The use of xéspoç and xécum without the 
article gives to both words a qualitative emphasis; cf. Rom. 11% x Cor. 
39 2 Cor. 5'*. éuol and xósyap are datives of relation; see on vous, 
21 and cf. Rom. 6% 10. 1! 78 3? o6, characterising the cross as that 
through the instrumentality of which he had wholly severed connec- 
tion with his old world of Pharisaic dignity and legalism, leaves un- 
described the process by which the cross achieved this result. For this 
unexpressed element of the apostle’s thought, see on 2!*. **, and espe- 
cially on 3% 1, 


15. obre yàp xepitouy Tı EOT obre axpoßvorla, ANAL kaw) 
xrioıs. “For neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircum- 
cision, but & new act of creation." In these words the apostle 
gives a reason for glorying only in the cross of Christ (v.!«), 
especially as against those who glory in circumcision (v."); yet 
not content to exclude circumcision only, he rejects every mate- 
rial ground of boasting, whether it be the circumcision of the 
Jew, or the uncircumcision of the Gentile. For doubtless the 
Gentile was just as proud of being uncircumcised as the Jew was 
of his circumcision. Cf. 5°, where to the weptroun which is 
under discussion he adds, as here, obre äxpoßvoria. xriots is 
probably to be taken in its active sense, referring to the divine 
activity in the production of a new moral life (cf. Col. 319), but 
the emphasis of the expression is not on this aspect of the mat- 
ter but upon the radical transformation of character implied in 
the choice of such a word as xTiots, “creation,” and the addi- 
tion of «ai, new. The fact referred to is that which is de- 
scribed in different terminology in 2!* 2 Rom. 64-* 1, What 
the apostle meant to affirm about xau?) krisis he leaves to 
his readers to infer. The 7t &orıv of the preceding clause sug- 
gests it, but, of course, conveys less than he meant; “is essen- 
tial" is nearer his thought. Cf. 5* ı Cor. 7!*. 


obte (some authorities oò) y&p is attested by B 33, 1908 Syr. (psh. 
harcl. pal.) Sah.(?)Goth. Chr. Hier. Aug.; while NACDFGKLP al. 
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pler. d f g Vg. Boh. Sah.(?) Euthal. Thdrt. Dam. Victorin. Amb. 
Ambrst. read év yao Xov "Inco ofte. Despite the weight of the 
group supporting the latter reading (cf. on 2% 3% 5** 6* 11. 1) itis clearly 
a harmonistic corruption under the influence of 5*. As in 2", the cor- 
rect reading is preserved by B 33 al. 

Kring, in classical writers, from Pindar down, and not infrequent 
in Lxx and Apocr., is used in N. T. either (1) as a verbal noun, 
meaning “act of creation,” Rom. 1%, xtlot¢ xécpou, or, (2) as a con- 
crete noun equivalent to xrisux either (a) individually, “a created 
person or thing," Rom. 8* Heb. 4", or (b) collectively, of the sum of 
created things, or the total of a particular class of created things: 
Rev. 3% Rom. 8= (Mk. 16%); the meaning in the difficult passage 
I Pet. 2% need not be discussed here. The use of the same phrase, 
xai) xtlog, in the concrete (passive) sense, 2 Cor. 5'', suggests the 
concrete meaning here, but the antithesis to zegrrouf and dxooguaría 
favours the verbal (actional) sense. The latter is also favoured by 
the parallel passages, i Cor. 719: 4 xepttopd o08év ctv, xal dà 
&xpoBuotia ob3¢y darıv, ANA chonorc dvroäav «o0, and Gal. 5°: 
oUcs zepırouh tt loyder ote dxpofuctia, dAAA zione 8 dyárys 
&vepyouusws, in both of which the second member of the antithesis 
is a term of action. In all three passages the term used is qualitative. 
A comparison of the second members in the three passages is instruc- 
tive. In 5° xíett; and dy&rm are purely ethical terms, descriptive of 
the fundamental moral attitude of the Christian. In ı Cor. 7! «$eye« 
évroAGy is both a more external characterisation of the Christian life 
and more formal, in that no intimation is given of the content of the 
commandments. xav) xtlot¢ in the present passage is, on the one 
side, less definite as to the moral character of the new life than either 
of the other expressions, and, on the other hand, directs attention to 
the radical change involved rather than to the external expression or 
the moral quality of the life thus produced. Any close connection 
between this expression and the Hebrew nón nv (a new cres 
ture), meaning “proselyte,” is improbable.* To have used a phrase 
which would naturally be understood as meaning a proselyte would 
have been to render the sentence confused and self-contradictory. 
Had the expression been in current use with this meaning, Paul must 
at least have added dv Xpert. 


* Euthalius (Zacagnius, Collect. Monum. Vet. I $61; Gellandi Bild. Patr. X 260) and after 
him Photius, Ampkiloch. Quest. 183 (Migne 151), and a ms. of the eleventh century (Mont- 
faucon, Bibi. bibi. I 195) express the opinion that the statement, 6% etre wepiropý n červ 
ovre dupoßvoria GAAÀ za kriegis, is a quotation from an apocryphal writing ascribed to 
Moses. Georgius Snycellus (Chron. Ed. Dind. I 48), whose statement, however, is prob- 
ably based, like the others. upon that of Eutbalius, specifies an apocalypse of Moses as the 
source of the quotation. The fact that the same epigrammatic saying recurs ia very similar 
form (<f. above) in s* 1 Cor. 712° is not unfavourable to the view that this is a quotation. But, 
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16. xai door re kavdvı Tor arotyyncovow, elprvn èr 
avrovs, kal éAeos xal dx? Trà» 'lopas tod Geov. “And as 
many as shall walk by this rule, peace be upon them, and mercy 
upon the Israel of God." The apostle concludes this paragraph 
of brief reiterations of the chief ideas of the letter (cf. on v.!!) 
with a benediction upon all whose life is conformed to the great 
principle for which he has been contending, viz., the essentially 
spiritual character of religion as against the ascription of funda- 
mental religious value to any physical or material condition, 
however sanctioned. «Kavéy, occurring in N. T. here and 
2 Cor. 107-* only, meaning properly “measuring rod" or 
“straight edge," is clearly shown by ToUT« (referring to v.15) to 
have here its metaphorical sense of “principle.” aroıydws 
doubtless has here the same meaning as in 5* (g. v.), viz., “to 
walk, to conduct oneself.” While v.5, to which 7$ xavdyı 
tour refers, is affirmative rather than imperative, yet the 
proposition which it affirms is of fundamental importance for 
the determination of conduct. He who recognises the value- 
lessness of such externals as circumcision and uncircumcision 
and the necessity of the new spiritual life will, on the one hand, 
be unmoved by the appeal of the judaisers to receive circum- 
cision, and on the other seek, rather, to be led by, and to live 
by, the Spirit. 

Kat Dee is usually joined with elphyn, as with it limiting éx’ abro6s, 
the comma being placed after Moc (so Tdf. WH. Ell. Ltft. Alf. 
Wies. Sief. Zahn). Against this interpretation, however, it is to be 
said: (a) The order elpfyn xat EAsoc, if both words have reference to 
one class of persons, is illogical, placing effect first and cause after- 
wards. KEAsoc; is joined with siphvn elsewhere in benedictions in N. T. 
in x Tim. 1° 2 Tim. 1* 2 Jn. * Jude *, always preceding elpfyn. Note, 
also, the often-repeated benediction, x&prs and slpfjvn, in which xáptc, 
closely corresponding to EAso¢ in meaning, always precedes elpfyn. 
xal Eieos becomes, then, an afterthought, to which xol éxt «bv 

on the other hand, an apocryphon entitled “ Apocalypse of Moses” is not otherwise known. 
The statement of the others (Euthalius, etc.) is general and vague. The extant so-called 
“Assumption of Moses” does not contain the sentence. But even though the passage should 
actually have been found in the text of some apocryphon of Moses as extant in Euthalius’s 
day, that alone would by no means make clear what was the relation between this and the 


Pauline writing. Certainly the evidence as above displayed is not strong enough to prove 
that this is a quotation. 
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"IcpahA tod 0s00 appends a second afterthought. (b) Though Rom. 
9° 1 Cor. 10'* show that Paul distinguished between Israel according 
to the flesh and the Israel according to election or promise, and Rom. 
23° Phil. 3? suggest that he might use «tv 'IopaijA tod 8s00 of all be- 
lievers in Christ, regardless of nationality, there is, in fact, no instance 
of his using 'looafj except of the Jewish nation or a part thereof. 
These facts favour the interpretation of the expression as applying not 
to the Christian community, but to Jews; yet, in view of tod Oei, 
not to the whole Jewish nation, but to the pious Israel, the remnant 
according to the election of grace (Rom. 11°), including even those who 
had not seen the truth as Paul saw it, and so could not be included 
in Boor... etay. In this case the benediction falls into two dis : 
tinct parts. In the first the apostle invokes peace upon those who 
recognise and act in accordance with the principle of v., and, in dis- 
tinction from them, the mercy of God through which they may obtain 
enlightenment and enter into peace, upon those within Israel who 
even though as yet unenlightened are the true Israel of God. Against 
the combined force of these two reasons the presence of xa! after 
Deos is of little weight. It is quite explicable as slightly ascensive. 
In view of the apostle's previous strong anti-judaistic expressions, he 
feels impelled, by the insertion of xat, to emphasise this expression of 
his true attitude towards his people. It can scarcely be translated 
into English without overtranslating. 

Kavóv is believed to be ultimately of Semitic origin. Cf. Gregory, 
Canon and Text, p. 15. It is found, however, in Greek from Homer 
down in a great variety of usages at a greater or less remove from the 
probable ground-meaning, *a tool or utensil made of reed or cane." 
(1) Literally, of a large number of implements, most of which were 
probably originally made of cane, the name being retained though 
other material was later used in their construction: e. g., the rods 
across the hollow of the shield, through which the arm was passed: 
Il. VIII 193; XIII 407; the shuttle or quill, by which the threads of tbe 
woof were passed between those of the warp, Ji. XXIII 761; in classical 
times most frequently of the rule or straight edge used by masons and 
carpenters: Soph. Frag. 421; Eur. Troiad. 6; Aristoph. A9. 999, 1002; 
Plato, Phil. 56B; Æschin. 3%, etc. (in the same meaning, but meta- 
phorically used: Aristoph. Ren. 799: Eur. Supp. 650); later of the 
scribe’s rule, Anth. Pal. 6"; a curtain rod, Chares ap. Ath. 538D; the 
keys or stops of a flute, Anth. Pal. 9. 365; the beam or tongue of a 
balance, Anth. Pal. rr. 334. (2) Metaphorically. It is probably 
upon the basis of the meaning most frequently found in classical times, 
“a ruler or straight edge,” that the word came to be used in a meta- 
phorical sense, of anything regulative, determinative, a rule or stand- 
ard. Cf. the similar transfer of meaning in our English word “rule.” 
It is so used of the written law conceived of as a whole, or a section 
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of it, Lycurg. 149. 4; of the good man, Arist. Eth. N. 3. 6 (1113 au); 
of the Aopupépo¢ of Polycleitus and the book explaining it: Pliny, 
H. N. 34. ss; Galen, Hippocr. et Plat. V 3; of a general rule or 
principle: Anecdota Greca (Bekker), 1180; Epict. Diss. I 28%; Luc. 
Halieus, 30; of a list of the chief epochs or eras, which served to deter- 
mine intermediate dates, Plut. Sol. 27!; and for other things of the 
same general character. 

In the Lxx the word is found but once, in the difficult passage, 
sic. 7‘, where the translator either read a text differing from the 
Massorah, or misunderstood the Hebrew. The meaning is probably 
“measuring rod” or “line.” In the Apocr. it occurs only once, 
Jdth. 13° (°), for a rod used in the construction of a bed; in 4 Mac. 7% 
it means “rule” or “standard.” 

In N. T., only Paul uses the word and that in but two passages: 
2 Cor. 10'*"'*, where the meaning probably is “measure” (others prefer 
the meaning, “limit, boundary-line”), and in the present passage, 
where it evidently refers to the preceding sentence, which it describes, 
as a general rule or principle, serving as a standard. The use of xavdv 
to designate ecclesiastical statutes and ordinances, a fixed body of 
Christian doctrines serving as a standard of correct teaching (some- 
times conceived of as summed up in the pithy sentences of the Apos- 
tle’s Creed), the clergy, the catalogue of martyrs or saints, or the col- 
lection of books accepted as authoritative for Christian doctrine and 
practice, does not occur until later and belongs properly under a treat- 
ment of the ecclesiastical development of the word. In the last- 
mentioned use it is (according to Zahn) not found until the middle 
of the fourth century A.D., in Athanasius, Decr. Syn. Nic.; df. also 
Canon 59 of the Synod at Laodicea (Mansi II 574); Athanasius, 
Festal Letter 39. For a fuller treatment of the word, see Zahn, Grund- 
riss der Gesch. des ntl. Kanons,* pp. 1 ff.; cf. also Westcott, The Canon 
of the N. T.*, App. A, pp. 504 f.; Gregory, Canon and Text, pp. 15 ff. 

Like xveógac in 5%, t xavów is a dative of means. On the use 
of the future (erorghsousty) in a hypothetical clause see BMT 308. 
Cf. Lk. 17". On elphvn, cf. on ı. The verb to be supplied is an opta- 
tive as in r’ 6:8, and frequently in similar connections. 


2. Appeal enforced by reference to his own sufferings 
(67). 

17. Tod Aoırod xdrovs pov unöels wapeydrw, éyà yap rà 
orlypara tov '1nc00 dv T9 compari pov Baordfw. “Hence- 
forth let no man give me trouble; for I bear the marks of Jesus 
in my body.” This verse is best treated, as in WH., as a sep- 
arate paragraph. V.!® is the benediction of the whole epistle, 
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hence not to be attached to v.!’, and v.!* is the benediction cou- 
cluding the paragraph begun at v.". With evidently deep 
feeling the apostle demands that henceforth he be spared the 
distress which his opponents have hitherto been inflicting upon 
him, and appeals to the scars which he has received in the ser- 
vice of Jesus, and which he in a figure describes as evidence 
that he belongs to Jesus. 


Tod Aotxoü is doubtless here, as usually elsewhere, a genitive of time, 
meaning “henceforth.” The interpretation of Zahn, which makes it 
equivalent to «óv Awy, a genitive of the whole limiting pndels and 
referring ‘to the remainder of Israel, which is not tod Beoü, is nega- 
tived by the fact that the familiar use of tod Actxod in the sense of 
“henceforth” would have made it necessary for Paul to employ «v 
Awy to express the thought which this interpretation: finds here. 
The interpretation of Wies. which takes tod Aorzoö in the sense 
“finally,” equivalent to tò Aorxév in Phil. 3! 4*, etc., is unsustained 
by any clear evidence of the use of the genitive tod Aotxoü in this 
sense. Eph. 6!* is the only example that is alleged for such usage, and 
neither text nor interpretation of tbis passage is quite certain. 

Kéxog is frequent elsewhere in Paul in the sense of “labour, toil,” 
2 Cor. 6° 1 Thes. r? 2° 5*, etc. But the phrase xóxouc xaoéxew clearly 
means, not “to impose toil,” but “to give trouble"; cf. Sir. 29‘ Mt. 26" 
Mk. 14* Lk. 117 18°. The use of the present imperative suggests an 
action already in progress. Witb undels it means, “let no one œn- 
tinue to give, etc.," “let him cease giving”; cf. BMT 16s. 

By ta otlyyarta Paul undoubtedly refers to the effects of his suffer- 
ings as an apostle (cf. 2 Cor. 6-* 1128), and as the dv t odyarl pou 
shows, the physical effects, perhaps actual scars. The only doubt to 
which the phrase is subject concerns the value which he means to 
ascribe to these marks of his sufferings, or the figure of speech under 
which he means to present them. Elsner and Raphelius* find the 
explanation in a custom spoken of by Hdt. 2!*, according to which 
a fugitive who took refuge in a temple and there received upon his 
body the marks of the god, could not thereafter be touched. Sief. 


* Raphelius, Annot. Philol. in N. T., I], p. 460 f., says: Videtur Paulus respicere 
ad morem illorum, qui, quod stigmata sacra gestarent, Deo sacri erant, quosque propterea 
nefas erat tangere, si modo ille mos Galatis notus fuit. Caussam certe hanc affert, cur nemo 
sibi molestias exhibere debeat, quod stigmata Domini Jesu portet. Mentionem hujus moris 
facit Herodotus (lib. 2. cap. 113). Erat in littore ad ostium Nili Herculis templum, quod 
nunc quoque est: dg Tò jv xeraóvyür oixérge Srey arfpurur imPdArgra: eriynara ipá, 
duvrdv 8800s Tye Oey, ovx deor. rovrov daga. ò véuos oros SGuareAex dior Spores rd 
pdxpe duo) dm’ &pxss. rou Sw by "AAsfärdpov dmordaras Oapdworres wußsnero: vv re 
vb ipdy éxovra vóuov, ixérar 82 d{éuevor roù («oU naryyöpeor foU 'AAcfardpov, fovAépeve 
Alärrew aurör .. . Ceterum, quod Paulus dicit ariysara Baerécew, Lucianus uns voce 
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and Cremer, following many earlier interpreters, suppose the apostle 
to be thinking of himself as the slave (or soldier) of Jesus, and of 
the marks of his sufferings as comparable to the marks on the body 
of a slave designating his ownership, or on that of a soldier, indi- 
cating the general under whom he serves; cf. Hdt. 7**; Diod. Sic. 34. 2!; 
Plut. Nicias, 29%; Deissmann, whom Zahn and M. and M. Voc. follow, 
finds the suggestion of a charm, warding off attack, appealing espe- 
cially to a papyrus of the third century A. D. (Papyrus J. 383 of the 
Leyden Museum*), containing a spell, in which occur both the word 
BactáG» and the expression xéxou¢ xaoéystv. The expression xóxouq 
zapexitw is favourable to the first or third of these views (note the 
words oóx EEsort todtou bach in Hdt. 213 and the precise phrase 
xéxoug xapdxeıv in the papyrus). But it is doubtful whether the 
usage described by Herodotus was prevalent in Paul's day and sur- 
roundings, or at any rate familiar enough so that a bare allusion to it 
would be intelligible. As concerns the third view, the appositeness 
of the papyrus passage is greatly diminished by the fact that it makes 
no reference to ac(ygaxa; what the protected one bears being not 
marks, but a miniature coffin of Osiris. On the other hand, the thought 
of himself as a slave of Jesus is a favourite one with the apostle, and 
the custom of branding or otherwise marking slaves was undoubtedly 
familiar to the Galatians. These facts make it most probable that it 
is the idea of himself as a slave of Jesus, marked as such by the scars 
of his sufferings, that underlies the language of the apostle. 


3. Final benedictions (61%). 


18. 'H xapıs rod xupiov huv "Inood XpwToD pera Tov 
TveúuaTos Ùw, aeol: aunv. “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren. Amen." The 
concluding benedictions of all the letters ascribed to the apostle 
Paul are alike in that they include the invocation of grace, 
which, except in Colossians and the pastoral epistles, is specifi- 


enynerepopey effert, citatus in Lexico Graeco. Varius autem erat usus stigmatum. Nam 
et servi in fronte iis notabantur, apud Romanos quidem fugitivi poenae causa, apud Thraces 
vero, ut domini eorum noscerentur, et milites in manibus cum militiae adscriberentur. . . . 
us comparat cum vulneribus in bello acceptis. Sed ad scopum Pauli propius 
accedere videtur, quod ex Herodoto citavimus. "Vult enim ipse sacrosanctus et inviolabilis 
baberi, propterea quod stigmata Domini Jesu in corpore suo gestet. Quanquam quocunque 
Paulum respexisse dicas, certum tamen est, stigmatum nomine ipsum intelligere vibices ac 
cicatrices ex plagis illis, lapidationibus et verberibus, quorum meminit 2 Cor. r1? segg. 
Quae signa erant manifesta, ipsum illorum similem non esse, qui circumcisionem urgebant, 
ne ob crucem Christi persecutionem paterentur (v.19). 
Mý pe Gene öde: avoy sam er[ov] perovBaves’ Basrdlu raw raģġňv roù 'Ocipees xai 
iréyo. nara[ov] ces aùrhv elije "ABıdor, xaraaTéaes eis racves zal narabigba: eis [eA]xoc- 
dév pos ô «iva néweve vapáa xg, wpoe (T) péje avri» avro. De.BS. p. 354. 
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cally called “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Phil. 4? 
and Phm.” are like Galatians in using werd Tov xvevparos 
vpov instead of the usual ue) üuav. Ephesians only in- 
cludes the invocation of peace, which is regularly found in the 
opening salutations of the apostle's letters. On the wholly 
exceptional form of 2 Cor:, see p. 509. The expression “the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ" is to be taken at its full value; 
for, while the apostle closely associates the love of God mani- 
fest in Christ and the love of Christ (Rom. 8%. 39), he expressly 
ascribes to Christ in his earthly career a love for men and 
grace towards them (2??2 Cor. 8*, etc.), and conceiving of 
Jesus as still living and in relation to men (1 Thes. ı!° Rom. 
8%, etc.) ascribes to him as thus living a gracious attitude 
towards men, manifest on the one hand in spiritual fellowship 
with them (22°) and, on the other hand, in intercession for them 
(Rom. 8*). The phrase erà Tod xvedparos Duo shows 
that it is the former that is here in mind. The sentence is, 
therefore, a prayer that the Galatians may have the indwelling 
gracious presence of the Lord Jesus Christ. By the addition of 
adedgoé (cf. on 1") at the end of this letter, in which there is 
much of reproof and much strenuous exhortation, the apostle 
expresses his continued affection for the Galatians. Though 
the term itself is frequent in Paul’s letters, in no other case 
does he add it to a concluding benediction. The addition of 
Gun» (cf. on 1°), appended to a doxology in 1* Rom. 11% 16" 
Eph. 3” Phil. 42°, etc., and in Rom. 15% to a benediction (it is 
apparently a scribal addition in Rom. 16% 1 Cor. 16% 1 Thes. 3" 
Phm. *), still further emphasises the strength and depth of 
the feeling with which the apostle brings to a close this remark- 
able letter. Though it was probably dictated rapidly, and 
was certainly composed under the stress of deep emotion, the 
six brief chapters of which it consists constitute one of the 
most important documents of early Christianity and one of 
the noblest pleas ever written for Christian liberty and spiritual 
religion. 
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I. 'AHOZTOAOX.* 


I. CLASSICAL AND OTHER NON-CHRISTIAN USAGE. 


The word dxtéotodo< is manifestly cognate with the verb dxoctéAdw. 
In classical authors it is employed both as an adjective and as a noun. 
Joined with xAoto; it was used much as our modern word “despatch” is, 
the phrase meaning “a despatch boat," 5. e., a boat in commission. In Dem. 
2527, 2621, etc., dxooréAo¢ (paroxytone) alone signifies “a naval expedi- 
tion.” In Herodotus &xócxoAoc (proparoxytone) is used of a person, meaning 
an ambassador or delegate, a person commissioned by another to represent 
him. See 1%: 8 uiv 5i) dxbotodos é¢ thy M(Antov fjv. 538: dc AoxsSaluova 

* For other discussions of the subject see Lightfoot, Commentary on Galatians, pp. 92-101; 
Harnack, “ Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel,” in Texte u. Untersuchungen, II 93-118; Hincks, 


“Limits of the Apostolate,” in JBL. 1895, pp. 37-47; Haupt, Zum Verständnis des A postolats; 
Monnier, La notion de l'apostolat. 
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sothest &xóccoAoc éylveco.* In a similar but more general sense, it 
occurs in the Lxx (A) and Aq. in 1 Ki. 14°: éy@ ely« &x6otoAoc xpbc cs 
oxAneds: “I am a hard messenger to thee," I bring thee heavy tidings. It 
is found also in Sym. at Isa. 18%, but not elsewhere in the Greek O. T. 
In Jos. Ant. 17. 300 (11), &x6oroXo; apparently means “a despatch- 
ing, a sending": dplxero el; thy ‘Pdwny xpechela "loudakev, Obkpou «v 
&xéatoAoy aótOy tü lOve: éxtxeywonndtos dxdp alticews abrovoulac: *“ There 
came to Rome an embassy of Jews, Varus having granted the people 
the privilege of sending it for the purpose of asking for autonomy.” The 
indirect evidence of Christian writers seems to show that in the post- 
Christian period the Jews used the term dxöoroAog, or a Semitic term which 
was expressed in Greek by axéetodos, (a) of persons despatched from 
Jerusalem to other cities, especially to gather the temple tribute; (b) of 
those who, after the destruction of Jerusalem, were associated with the 
patriarch in deliberations and in the carrying out of what was agreed upon. 
See the evidence in Ltft. pp. 93 ff. 


II. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE IN GENERAL. 


In the New Testament the term is used of persons only. Its general 
meaning, clearly seen in passages in which it is used in a non-technical 
sense, is “a delegate," “a representative," one commissioned by another 
to represent him in some way. Thus in 2 Cor. 83 and Phil. 2%, it is used 
of persons delegated by a church to execute a commission.t 

In Heb. 3! Jesus is spoken of as “the apostle and high priest (d&x6otoAo; 
xal doytepsds) of our confession" and is immediately afterwards charac- 
terised as faithful to him that appointed him.f In Jn. 13'* the word is used 
in such a way as almost to involve a definition of the word. ‘A servant is 
not greater than his master, nor a delegate (&xócvoAoc) greater than he 
that sent him." 


III. THE APOSTLES OF CHRIST. 


But in the majority of its occurrences in the New Testament the word is 
used of a class of persons in the Christian church, or among the followers 
of Jesus. The full expression was evidently dxécroAo¢ Xorerod, or 
&xbatohoc Xprotod "Inood (2 Cor. ı! 115, etc.). But for this full expres- 
sion &xóccvoAoc alone is much more frequently used. It is found in nearly 


* For exx. in inscriptions and papyri see Dittenberger, Sylloge, 153, and M. and M. Ver. 
s. 9.; cf. also Nägeli, Wortschats des Apostels Paulus, p. 23. 

f In both cases & journey is involved, the matter to be attended to & financial one, and 
the person who makes the journey does not simply bear a message, but in a larger way repre- 
sents the church. This may, indeed, be accidental coincidence, rather than decisive indica- 
tion of the constant usage of the word. Yet compare the Jewish use of the term, as stated 
above. 

$ A similar idea of Christ is several times expressed in the Gospel of John, e. g., Ja. rp: 
“This is life eternal to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
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all the books of the New Testament, and was evidently in the apostolic age 
the common term for a well-known class in the church. 

The earliest references to the apostles of Christ (reckoned by the date 
of the writing in which they occur) are found in the Pauline epistles, and 
bear witness not only to Paul's claim to be himself an apostle but to the 
existence of other members of the class, who were apostles before him 
(Gal. 1:17). In the effort to trace the development of the apostolate it will 
be well therefore to begin by inquiring as to the identity of these apostles 
before Paul. 

I. The apostles before Paul.—(a) The Twelve and their earliest designa- 
tion. In the number of those who were apostles before him, Paul evidently 
includes Peter, and in all probability John (Gal. 1!-** 2°). In the gospels 
there are frequent references to twelve disciples of Jesus, whom Mt. once 
calls the twelve apostles and Lk. refers to as the apostles, but who are most 
frequently spoken of simply as the Twelve. Of this company Peter and 
John were members. These facts do not warrant the assumption that the 
Twelve and the apostles are identical, especially in view of the apparent 
distinction between them in 1 Cor. 15° '; but they suggest the wisdom of 
beginning with an inquiry concerning the Twelve, while avoiding any pre- 
supposition as to their precise relation to the apostles. 

The expression “the Twelve,” ol $ó3exa, in 1 Cor. 15°, consisting simply 
of the numeral with prefixed article, taken in its context makes it evident 
that when the epistle was written this was a recognised title of a certain 
group who had been in his lifetime disciples of Jesus. This is made the 
more clear by the fact that, according at least to the third gospel and Acts, 
the company consisted at the time referred to, not of twelve, but of eleven 
persons. The existence of this company which Paul predicates for the 
time immediately after the resurrection, the gospels carry back into the 
lifetime of Jesus. All the four gospels frequently mention “the Twelve," 
ot 3á3exa, with evident reference to a company of Jesus’ disciples (Mk. 4° 
6! 9% 10% 111! 1416. 17, 2%, @ Mt. 20!” [text uncertain] 26% ** Lk. 81 91:3 188 
32% 41 Jn. 647. 76, n 20%), 

It should be observed, however, that all the references in Mt. and all 
those in Lk., except 8! and 9", are parallel to passages in Mk. and probably 
derived from that source. Mk. (3%: 15), followed by the other synoptists, 
records the selection of these Twelve by Jesus, and Mt. and Mk. give the 
list of them by name (Mk. 31*-1* Mt. 10°-4; cf. also Acts 13» 1). That such 
a company existed not only in Paul's day, when retrospectively at least it 
was referred to as the Twelve, but also in Jesus' own day—on this point 
there is no reason to question the testimony of the gospels. 

It is not so clear by what name this company was known in the lifetime 
of Jesus. In Mk. 14% Jesus is said to have used the words, “one of the 
twelve," but this may mean only one of the twelve then at table with him. 
Jn. 67°, “Have I not chosen you the twelve?" is also indecisive, especially 
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in view of the late date of the fourth gospel. Yet in view of the evidence 
that this was a very early, probably the earliest now extant, name for the 
inner circle of Jesus’ disciples, and of the probability that even in Jesus’ 
ministry there was some common title for the company, it is not unlikely 
that it was then known as “the Twelve.” The persistence of the name, 
even in the latest gospels, and its occurrence in Acts 6? show that it contin- 
ued in use also to a late period in the apostolic age. 

The phrase ol uafyral, frequent in all the gospels, probably often refers 
to the Twelve, but is not in itself restricted to them. The expression of 
$65sxa uabnyral occurs in Mt. only (ro! r1! 26%), and is in all instances 
clearly a secondary form of expression, due to the editor, not to his sources. 

(b) The application of the term “apostles” to the Twelve. Reference 
has been made above to the evidence that Peter and John, who were among 
the Twelve, were also counted by Paul among those who were apostles 
before him. Mt. ro? shows that when this passage of the first gospel took 
its present form, all the Twelve were accounted apostles. Yet this designa- 
tion of the Twelve as apostles is rather infrequent in the gospels. It occurs, 
besides Mt. ro’, in Mk. 3“ (on the text see below) 6° Lk. 64 g!* 175 22 241° 
(perhaps also in Lk. rr‘). Of these passages Mt. ro? only uses the expres- 
sion ol 3á3exa dxécroAc, found elsewhere in N. T. in Rev. 2r", and in 
early Christian literature in the title of the Ardayh. In Mt. it is clearly 
an editorial equivalent of ol 368exa pafyral in v.', which itself represents 
the simple ot 8a3exa of Mk. 67. 

In Lk. 22% ol dxécroAo: represents ol 3d8exa of Mk. 141. In r7* and 
24!* we have no source with which to compare the Lukan form of the pas- 
sages, but in view of 22“, the word déxécroAct can not with confidence be 
carried back to any older source than the editor of this gospel. In Lk. 9", 
however, the expression is taken over from Mk. 6**, which therefore attests 
the use of the term as a title of the Twelve as early as the date of the second 
gospel, subject only to the possibility of an early and now unattested cor- 
ruption of the text. Only Mk. 3" and Lk. 6% ascribe this usage to Jesus.” 
The text of Mk. 3!‘ is open to some doubt. The words oç xal &xootéAow 
dvépacey, though attested by NBCA al., and on this evidence included in 
the text by WH. and set in the margin by RV., are rejected by Tdf. Tr. 
Ws. Sd. The words are evidently in Mk. a scribal addition from Lk. 6”, 
or in Lk. are taken over by the editor from Mk. In other words, we have 
here a single witness, either the second evangelist or the third. Whatever 
the date of this testimony it does not affirm that Jesus at this time gave to 
the Twelve the name apostles, and does not necessarily mean that he at any 
time conferred on them the title of apostles. If it is of late origin, it prob- 
ably referred in the author's mind to the bestowal of a title, but if early 


* The utterances of Lk. 11€ and Jn. r3% are ascribed to Jesus, and in both cases the term 
ásécroAe. includes by implication his immediate followers, but it is not restricted to them 
or employed as a title for them. . 
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may have meant only that he was wont to speak of them as his messengers, 
using the term with descriptive rather than titular force. 

According to Acts 1?!:!* there existed within the company of one hundred 
and twenty disciples of Jesus who gathered in Jerusalem after his death 
and resurrection, a smaller company having a distinct taxevla. This 
smaller company constituted not an indefinite group, but an organic body 
of definite number and function. The context leaves no room for doubt 
that it is the Twelve that are here referred to. Note the list of the Twelve 
in v.", the mention of Peter and Judas, vv." 19, and the implication of a 
definite number, within the company of the one hundred and twenty, which 
is to be kept complete. This passage purports to represent the ideas 
of the Twelve themselves very soon after the death and resurrection of 
Jesus The Acts author by his use of the word “apostles” in vv.: 3 
attaches these ideas to the apostolate. The divergence between the condi- 
tions here implied as those of the apostolate and those which the rest of 
the book shows to have been regarded by the author himself as necessary, 
makes it improbable that the passage has been essentially modified from 
the source. For example, these conditions would have excluded Paul from 
the apostleship. Yet the general point of view of the Acts author forbids 
us to suppose either that he denied that Paul was an apostle, or that it was 
his intention to bring into prominence the conflict between the early Chris- 
tian and the Pauline definition of apostleship. The reasonable explanation 
of the existence of this narrative is that the Acts author took it over sub- 
stantially unchanged from some earlier source. As concerns the historicity 
of this source, it might conceivably have been an anti-Pauline source written 
with the purpose of excluding Paul from the apostolate. But two things 
are against this. First, Luke was evidently unaware of any such anti- 
Pauline bias in his source; and secondly. the word apostle does not occur 
in the body of the passage, as would almost certainly have been the case 
if it had been written to bear a part in the controversy over the apostolate. 
It seems probable, therefore, that this passage, which undoubtedly reflects 
the idea held at some period of the apostolic age as to the function and 
status of the Twelve at the beginning of that age, does in fact convey to us 
the thought of a very early period. 

But a part of the same evidence which points to the early existence and 
recognition of the Twelve as a definite group with a distinct 3axovig indicates 
also that this group was not yet called the apostles. The Acts author, 
indeed, not only in this passage but throughout the first twelve chapters 
of Acts, assumes the identity of the Twelve and the apostles. But this 
identification belongs to the author, not to his sources. In the narrative 
of the selection of Matthias, the term apostle does not occur either in the 
speech of Peter or in the body of the narrative, but appears first in the 
statement of v.* that Matthias was numbered with the eleven apostles, 
the language of which is naturally referred to the Acts author rather than 
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to an earlier source. While, therefore, the author of the source clearly con- 
ceived of “the Twelve’’ as constituting in this early period a definitely 
organised body, and the Acts author thought of them as the apostles, the 
evidence indicates that in the period of the events here recorded the Twelve 
were probably not as yet known as apostles. 

In Gal. 1:* Paul applies the term “apostles” to a company some of whom 
at least were included in the Twelve. It is improbable that Paul would 
have used the term as he does in this passage unless those whom he there 
calls apostles were also so designated in their own circle. That he speaks 
of them as having been apostles before him implies that before he entered 
on his career as an apostle they were already exercising the function by 
virtue of which he now called them apostles, most naturally also that they 
bore the name before that time. Paul is thus in agreement with the Acts 
author in Acts r**, in that he carries the apostolic function at least back to 
a very early period in the history of the Christian community. 

If now we compare this evidence with that of Lk.-Acts each will per- 
hape be found to throw light upon the other. It is clear, from evidence 
cited above, that when the gospel of Lk. was written, all the Twelve were 
counted as apostles, and that they were supposed to have constituted the 
original company of the apostles. To say “the apostles” when speaking 
of the life of Jesus was, therefore, equivalent to saying “the Twelve.” 
From the usage of the third gospel that of the first twelve chapters of Acts 
differs only in that Matthias takes the place of Judas. With the latter 
portion of Acts, in which Paul and Barnabas also receive the title, we are 
not now concerned. What we have to note is that from the point of view 
of Lk.-Acts all the Twelve were apostles and had been such from the 
beginning. The apostle Paul also refers to certain of the Twelve as apostles, 
and though he does not definitely include aJ of them under the term, yet 
in the absence of any limitation of the title to a part of the Twelve, it is 
probable that he is in agreement with Luke on this point. The usage of 
Lk.-Acts in this respect would then be carried back to the date of Gala- 
tians at least, and by probable implication to a point a decade or two earlier, 
when Paul became an apostle. Further than this we can not go with con- 
fidence. It is not indeed impossible, in view of Mk. 3 and the evidence 
of the early designation of the Twelve as apostles, that Jesus was wont to 
speak of the Twelve as his ombw (messengers). or in Greek dxboroda. 
But in view of the fact that our earliest definite knowledge of its use with 
titular force comes from the sixth decade of the first century, and in view 
of the possibility that Mk. 3 and Lk. 61 may involve some antedating of 
the usage of a later period, we can not date the use of the term as a title 
applied pre-eminently or exclusively to the Twelve more definitely than 
between the middle of Jesus’ ministry and the middle of the century, and 
can not say whether it was first used as a Hebrew or as a Greek term. 

There are, indeed, four possibilities which with their subdivisions become 
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seven. First, the term “apostle” may have been applied first of all to the © 
Twelve (i) by Jesus in his lifetime, (ii) after the death of Jesus, and in either 
case have been gradually extended to include other men of like function 
in the church. Secondly, the term may have first been applied to a com- 
pany that included both the Twelve and others (e. g., the seventy) (i) in 
Jesus’ lifetime, (ii) after his death, in either case subsequent additions being 
made to the company. Thirdly, the term may have been first applied to 
a company within the Twelve (i) in Jesus’ lifetime, (ii) after his death, in 
either case the number being afterwards extended to include all the Twelve 
and some others also. Fourthly, the term may have been first applied 
after Jesus’ death to a company of influential men, partly of the Twelve, 
partly not, ¢. g., Peter, James, the Lord’s brother, and John, and afterwards 
been extended as on the previous supposition. Bearing in mind these 
hypotheses we may pass to consider— 

(c) The extent of the company of apostles before Paul. The evidence 
already cited tends to show that though Paul had personal relations with 
only a few of the Twelve, perhaps only with Peter and John, yet the expres- 
sion “apostles before me” would on his lips have included, potentially, all 
the Twelve. It remains to inquire whether it would have included any 
others. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that, according to Acts 12-20, 
within the larger company of Jesus’ disciples, the Twelve constituted an 
organic body having a definite number and specific function. Eventual 
diminution of the number is potentially involved in the limitation (implied 
in the passage) of those from among whom vacancies may be filled; indeed 
this limitation implies the extinction of the body within a generation. But 
the passage makes no reference to such diminution, or to any possible in- 
crease of the number; it contemplates only the restoration and maintenance 
of the number which had been reduced by the treachery and death of Judas. 
That the Acts author by his v.** associates these ideas with the apostles 
indicates that he supposed that in the early apostolic age there were twelve 
apostles, no more, no less. But the passage can not be cited as evidence 
that the early apostolic age itself held this opinion; for aside from the 
editorial setting in vv.*: ** it certifies only that in that period it was believed 
that the number of the Twelve was to be preserved intact for the time being, 
and presumably as long as there were among those who fulfilled the con- 
ditions here laid down competent persons to fill the vacancies as they 
occurred. Nothing is implied as to the opinion of the Acts author on the 
question how many apostles there might come to be. 

Paul's inclusion of James among the apostles (Gal. 1:*) following closely 
upon the mention of those who were apostles before him (11!) suggests, but 
does not necessarily imply, that James was an apostle before Paul was. It 
does, however, show that as early as when Paul wrote Galatians, probably 
at the time of the visit to Jerusalem to which he here refers, the apostolic 
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body included others than the Twelve, i. e., the original eleven and Matthias. 
But we do not know whether James was added to the Twelve, as Matthias 
was, by being elected to fill a vacancy, and acquired the title of apostle by 
virtue of his membership in the Twelve, or whether he became an apostle 
without being numbered with the Twelve. It is, however, distinctly im- 
probable that the apostles and the Twelve were at the time when James 
became an apostle mutually exclusive bodies. This was clearly not the case 
when Paul wrote, nor when Acts was written. We have no evidence that 
it was the case when James became an apostle. 

x Cor. g’f. indicates clearly the existence of a class of apostles which 
included on the one side Paul and doubtless also Barnabas, and on the 
other, certain unnamed persons, whose standing as apostles was, however, 
quite assured and undisturbed. It may be safely assumed that “the rest 
of the apostles” here spoken of included those to whom in Gal. 1'* Paul 
refers as “those who were apostles before me.” The mention of Cephas 
can not be understood as excluding him from the group of apostles, and 
since this is so, neither can it be assumed that the brethren of the Lord are 
so excluded. Yet the most probable explanation of the somewhat peculiar 
enumeration in v.* is that the brethren of the Lord constituted as such 8 
different group from the apostles (i. e., that not all of the brethren of the 
Lord were apostles, as certainly not all of the apostles were brethren of the 
Lord), but that they occupied a position in the church, of dignity, influence, 
and privilege, similar to that enjoyed by the apostles. If we seek an ex- 
planation of this withholding of the name “apostle” from those to whom 
practically the same position was accorded, it seems to be suggested by v.' 
compared with i5*-. V.1, “Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” suggests 
that to be a witness of the resurrection was now regarded as a condition of 
apostleship, as Acts 1** shows that it was esteemed a condition of inclusion 
in the company of the Twelve, while 1 Cor. 15*-*, mentioning specifically 
the epiphany to James, but none to his brothers, suggests that he alone of 
the brethren of Jesus enjoyed this privilege and distinction. If this is the 
correct explanation, the passage, though furnishing no specific names to 
add to the list of apostles before Paul, makes an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the limits of the apostolate on the non-Pauline side, sug- 
gesting that James was an apostle and his brethren not, though occupying 
a kindred position in the church, and that the reason for this discrimina- 
tion was that he was a witness of the resurrection and they were not. 

I Cor. 15'-* manifestly requires careful consideration in connection with 
the question of the extent of the apostolate. It reads as follows: 

For I delivered unto you first of all that which also I received: that he appeared to Ce- 
phas, then to the Twelve; then he appeared to above five hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he appeared to James; 
then to all the apostles. : And last of all as to the child untimely born, he appeared to me abo. 

The phrase “all the apostles,” used in a series such as that in which the 
phrase occurs here, might refer to a group entirely distinct from those pre- 
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viously mentioned, yet most naturally designates the whole of a group in 
distinction from a portion previously mentioned. Such portion may be 
found either in the Twelve (so, Chrysostom, who found in the phrase a ref- 
erence to a band of apostles, including the seventy), or in James. The 
prima facie view of the language would also be that the phrase refers either 
to all who were apostles at the time of the event narrated or to all who 
were such at the time of writing. The latter hypothesis is, however, in 
this case improbable. For (i) the meaning “all who are now apostles” 
implies a detachment of the thought from the narrative that is improbable 
both in itself and because it would involve the mental addition to an origi- 
nal number of apostles of those who had subsequently acquired the title, 
and (ii) the phrase would strictly include Paul himself, whom, therefore, 
since he certainly was not present at the time referred to, he must have 
tacitly excepted. That he means “all the apostles” in distinction from 
the Twelve, with the implication that the latter constituted a part of the 
former, is also improbable in view of the remoteness of the mention of the 
Twelve and the intervention of the mention of the five hundred brethren 
and of James. The improbability of this view is further increased by the 
absence of any other evidence that there was at that time any such larger 
group. If, then, we set aside the hypothesis that the phrase means those 
who are now apostles, and the supposed reference to the Twelve, and if we 
assume precision of expression on Paul’s part, we shall infer that he is 
speaking of a company which was composed of those who very soon after 
the death of Jesus were called apostles, and which included aJ such in 
contrast with James, who was only one of the company. In this case we 
shall conclude that James was at that time one of the apostles. But that 
Paul spoke with such precision of expression is, itself, by no means certain. 
Such a passage as ı Cor. 9*, in which Paul speaks of “the rest of the apos- 
tles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas,” warns us against treating 
his enumerations as if they were drawn up by a statistician or a logician. 
If, as is probable, he means by James the same person to whom he refers 
in Gal. r!! 2°, to affirm that at the time referred to he was not an apostle, 
would be indeed to beg the question at issue, but it is at least true that we 
have no evidence outside this passage that he was such, and that this pas- 
sage is not decisive evidence on this point. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to reckon with certain other possibilities. Having in mind that James was 
not an apostle at the time referred to, or thinking of the five hundred as 
not being apostles, Paul may have used the expression “all the apostles” 
with the emphasis on “apostles” rather than on “all.” Or, thinking of 
James as now an apostle, he may have been led half unconsciously to the 
use of a phrase including the word apostle to describe the next group, which, 
however, still meant all who were apostles at the time of the event referred 
to. Or without intention of comparison with any previously mentioned 
person or group, Paul, long accustomed to the term apostle, scarcely aware, 
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indeed, of a time when the term was not in use, may have employed the 
expression “all the apostles” of all who were, at the time of the event 
referred to, members of the company which at the time of writing had 
long been known as the apostles. In itself the phrase would not tell us 
who these were. But in view of the other evidence we should naturally 
assume them to have been the Twelve, or rather, perhaps, the eleven. It 
may, indeed, be asked why, if the expression “all the apostles” is of iden- 
tical content with “the Twelve,” the apostle should have used the two 
instead of repeating the same phrase. A confident answer can not perhaps 
be given to this question, but instinctive desire for variety of expression 
combined with the intervention of the reference to the five hundred and to 
James may have been sufficient to lead him to say “to all the apostles,” 
rather than “again to the Twelve.” * 

It seems impossible, therefore, to deduce from this passage any definite 
indication as to who constituted the apostles at the time of the epiphany 
which Paul here relates, or indeed that there was at that time any definite 
group of persons called apostles. Read in the light of the other evidence 
it distinctly implies the existence of a definite company of Jesus’ disciples, 
known at the time of this epiphany or not much later as the Twelve, and 
a definite company then or afterwards known as the apostles. This passage 
itself does not define the extent to which these two companies were identical, 
but leaves unanswered the question whether they were mutually exclusive, 
partly identical or wholly so. The last view is, on the whole, more con- 
sistent with all the evidence. 

The reference to “false apostles” mentioned in 2 Cor. will require consid- 
eration at a later point. It is sufficient at this point to note that Paul’s 
attitude towards them renders it improbable that they were included in 
those whom he designates as having been apostles before him. 

In Rom. 16" mention is made of Adronicus and Junias as éxloqua iv 
«ol; dxootéAotc. This is generally understood to mean that they were 
themselves of the number of the apostles and occupied a position of emi- 
nence among them. If this is correct, these men may well have been among 
those who were apostles before Paul, as he expressly says that they were 
Christians before he was. In that case, they were probably like the men 
referred to in 2 Cor. in that they constituted an early addition to the apos- 
tolic company and, like them, were apparently itinerant missionaries. 

2. The apostleship of Paul.—With the conversion of Saul and his adop- 
tion for himself, or the ascription by others to him, of the title dxéevedcc, 
that title enters upon a new stage of its history. It evidently passed from 
the Twelve, or the company of which they were a part, to him, not the 
reverse, but its application to him became the occasion of no little con- 
troversy. l 

* It is a tempting suggestion made by Valckenarius and cited by Heinrici in Mey. Kom. 
Ste Aufl., that for zäsır we should read weAus; but in the absence of any external evidence 
the interpreter can scarcely avail himeelf of this way of escape. 
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Acts 13! relates that the company of prophets and teachers in the church 
at Antioch set apart two of their own number for a specific task, which 
though not sharply defined was apparently that of carrying the gospel 
into regions as yet unevangelised. There is a manifest parallel between 
this act and that of the one hundred and twenty in Jerusalem (Acts 19-19), 
and it is not improbable that in this event we have an important step in 
the creation of an apostolate not authorised from Jerusalem or by the 
Twelve. But as in the case of Matthias, so in the case of Barnabas and 
Saul, there is no assertion that the term “apostle” was applied at the time 
of appointment, but only a subsequent reference to them as apostles by the 
Acts author, and no distinct evidence that those who took part in the 
Antioch incident looked upon it at the time as having any important bear- 
ing on the development of an office or the definition of a term. 

For direct evidence as to the origin of Paul’s assurance of his own apos- 
tleship and his conception of the functions of an apostle, we must depend 
upon his own letters. In 2 Cor. 8* and Phil. 2* he uses the term, with 
limitations, in the general sense of messenger or delegate. This evidence 
is valuable as showing what was for Paul the fundamental idea of the term, 
but it in no way obscures the fact that Paul applied the term to a certain 
limited number of persons, including himself and the Twelve, in a more 
specific sense. In the salutation of the Thessalonian letter (or letters if 
2 Thes. be from Paul), he couples with his own name those of Silvanus 
and Timothy, and adds no title, but in 1 Thes. 2° he uses the term dxécroAo¢ 
of himself, or of himself and one or more of his companions at Thessalonica, 
in such a way as to imply that to be an apostle of Christ carried with it 
either authority, or tbe right to be supported by his converts; it is impos- 
sible to say with certainty which is the implication of 4v Q&oe. In 
Gal. 1: he affirms his own apostleship with emphasis, and thereafter in 
the salutation of all the Pauline letters, except Phil. and Phm. the term 
dx6croAoq is closely joined to the personal name IlaóoAoc. In all these 
cases the term is clearly restricted to Paul himself and is evidently of titular 
force. Gal. xr? and its context also make it clear that Paul's right to this 
title was disputed, and scarcely less so that the ground of objection was 
that the title and appointment had not been authorised in Jerusalem. To 
this his defence was not that he had been duly appointed, but that such 
appointment was unnecessary, and that he had never sought it, having 
received his apostleship by direct divine commission. In r Cor. 9! Paul 
couples the assertion of his apostleship with the affirmation that he had 
seen Jesus our Lord, evidently referring to the post-resurrection vision 
spoken of in 1 Cor. 15*. As therefore the Galatian passage suggests one 
element of the conditions of apostleship implied in Acts 1%. 2, so the Cor- 
inthian passage suggests another. It is not, indeed, perfectly clear whether 
he conceded that such a vision of the risen Jesus was & necessary condition 
of apostleship or, only since he fulfilled it, preferred simply to affirm the 
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fact and so avoid controversy on this point. On the one side, the general 
type of bis thought, his emphasis on the purely spiritual as against the phys 
ical in religion, would favour the view that he did not attach vital impor- 
tance to his having seen Jesus.* But, on the other hand, the great signifi- 
cance which he evidently attached to this particular experience, and his 
apparently careful avoidance of the ascription of apostleship to other mis- 
sionaries of Christianity, such as Timothy, Titus, and Apollos, point to the 
conclusion that he included ability to bear personal testimony to the resur- 
rection among the conditions of apostleship. We may concede that his 
view would have been more thoroughly self-consistent if he had attached 
no importance to this condition; but it seems on the whole probable, nev- 
ertheless; that he did include it in the necessary qualifications of an apostle. 

If this is the case it was implied in the view both of Paul and his oppo- 
nents that the apostleship could not last many years since the supply of 
those who fulfilled this condition would inevitably be exhausted within & 
generation. But it is probable that this consideration was deprived of any 
importance by their expectation of the consummation of the age by the 
coming of the Lord. Cf. Mt. 19”. 

3. The false apostles.—The mention by Paul of those whom he, in 
2 Cor. 11%, characterises as “false aposties [jeuSaxócvoAo], deceitful 
workers; fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ,” though adding, 
of course, none to the list of those whom he accounted apostles, throws 
considerable light on the whole problem of the conception of apostleship 
held in the apostolic age. The letter which has been preserved to us in 
part in chaps. ı0-ı3 of what is commonly known as 2 Cor. shows 
clearly that there had been in Corinth certain persons who, claiming them- 
selves to be apostles of Christ, denied Paul’s right to that title. If 2 Cor. 3! 
(written a little later) refers, as it probably does, to the same persons, it 
suggests that these persons brought with them letters of commendation, 
and that not improbably their claim to the apostleship was supported by 
these letters. We have no means of knowing whether these men had bern 
elected, as Matthias was, to fill a vacancy in the original Twelve, or were 
an addition to the Twelve. In any case, Paul's objection to their apostle- 
ship was not based on the method of their appointment, but on the spirit 
and purpose of the work they were doing. The expression “ false apostles,” 
however, confirms what the evidence previously examined implies, that 
to be an apostle was a definite fact. In other words, while neither Paul 
nor, so far as we know, the Jerusalem Christians were insisting on the 
maintenance of the number twelve, the term apostle still conveyed a def- 
nite meaning; it was not applied indiscriminately to any preacher or mit 
sionary of the Christian message.t 

* Cf, Hincks, “Limits of the Apostolate,” in JBL. 1895, pp. 37-47. 

t The assertion frequently made (see, e. g., Robinson in HDB, art. “Apostle.” and 
Robertson and Plummer on 1 Cor. 12%) that the expression “false apostles” implies thst 
the number of the apostles was indefinite is inaccurate and misleading. The expromics 
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2 Cor. to’ and 11* strongly suggest that among the qualifications which 
these persons affirmed that they possessed and Paul lacked was a certain 
relation to Christ. In ali probability this was in part at least personal 
knowledge of him in his lifetime. "This view is in some measure confirmed 
by x Cor. 18 (£yà 3è Xptorou) and 9!, if, as is probable, the former passage 
refers to the same persons, or at least to the same movement, as 2 Cor. 10! 
11*, and if 1 Cor. 9! conveys a veiled and passing allusion to that party, 
with which the apostle for some reason did not, in this letter, wish to deal 
openly.* Cf. on the general situation Weizs. Ap. Zeit. p. 299, E. T. 
I 354, and Sanday in Encyc. Bib. I gos. 

The time when these men set up their claim to be apostles is indicated 
only by the mention of them in the letter of Paul which is embedded in 
what is known as 2 Cor. This would point to a date in the early fifties as 
the time when they were in Corinth. How much sooner they claimed or 
were given the title of apostle we have no means of knowing. Whether 
elected to fill a vacancy in the number of the Twelve or added to that num- 
ber, they may have been accounted apostles in Jerusalem even before Paul 
acquired the title. His subsequent denial of the title to them, when he 
discovered the spirit in which they were working, does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of his having at first accounted them apostles. Such evidence as 
there is, however, would suggest that these were relatively late additions 
to the company of those who bore the title of apostles. 

In Rev. 2? reference is also had to false apostles in the church at Ephesus, 
men who call themselves apostles and are not. Whatever the point of view 
of this portion of the Apocalypse, and whatever the test by which the 
Ephesians tried them and discovered that they were false, the passage tes- 
tifies to the fact that to be an apostle was something definite and desirable. 

4. The usage of the latter part of Acts.—Reference has already been made 
to the usage of the word '*apostle" in the first twelve chapters of Acts. It 
remains only to observe that while in chap. 14 Paul and Barnabas are spoken 
of as apostles, the word occurs elsewhere only in chaps. 15 and 16, and al- 
ways in the phrase ol &xóccoAXot xal [ol] xpechdrepor dBeAgol, designating the 
shows only that there was difference of opinion as to who were apostles. It suggests no 
indefiniteness as to what it was to be an apostle, but quite the contrary, for had the term 
been of quite indefinite meaning (signifying, e. g., only itinerant preacher), Paul would have 
had no motive to refuse it to the emissaries from Jerusalem, or, it may be added, to claim 
it for himself. Nor does the term of itself exclude definiteness of number; since an agree- 
ment, e. g., that there could be but twelve apostles, would only have given acuteness to the 
question who were the genuine, who the spurious. Cf. the case of delegates to a political 
convention. Probably on neither side was the number definitely restricted, but the expres. 
sion “false apostles” would not of itself prove this. 

* It is not improbable that in a Cor. 5” also there is an allusion to the same emphasis of 
Paul’s opponents on personal knowledge of Jesus; in which case, however, the apostle’s 
phrase dyrixcauer narà cépxa Xpurróv must be taken as a general expression inclusive of 
estimation of Christ on any basis of the pbysical and external, which estimation he now 
abjures, whatever may have been, in fact or according to the accusation of his opponents, the 
case in the past. 
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leading men of the church assembled in Jerusalem. While the epistles of 
Paul recognise the apostleship of James, and of Andronicus and Junias, and 
testify that others also claimed the title, which though denied by Paul was 
apparently conceded by others, the book of Acts makes no mention of any 
of these as apostles, but restricts the term to the Twelve with the addition 
of Paul and Barnabas. 

5. Summary of New Testament usage.—These facts, respecting the usage 
of the word in the several N. T. books, suggest that the term was first 
used of a narrower circle, composed of the Twelve or including them and a 
limited number beside, then of a wider circle, and again in certain quarters 
of a narrower. They do not clearly indicate when the term was first 
applied to the Twelve except that it was at some time before the writ- 
ing of Galatians. They do not show clearly whether the term was first 
applied to the Twelve only and afterwards to others, or whether it first arose 
as a title of a larger group including the Twelve. They suggest that while 
the Twelve were at first the eminent body among the followers of Jesus, 
and were known simply as the Twelve, the raising of James, and in a lesser 
measure of his brethren, to a place of influence in the Christian community 
only second, and in the case of James scarcely second, to that of the Twelve, 
gradually led to the partial displacement of the numerical term, the Twelve, 
by the more descriptive and honorific term “‘apostles.” Not improbably 
from the beginning, this term included all the Twelve, but also James. 
Eventually all who like these were regarded as founders of Christianity 
were called apostles. Cf. below on the function of the apostle. For this 
use of the term there was doubtless some preparation in earlier usage. 
This may have been furnished by the use of some such term as &xóccvoA« 
or om not as a title but as a term descriptive of the function of the 
Twelve. Subsequently, doctrinal differences led to the denial of the apos- 
tolic character of some of these later additions to the apostolic circle, each 
party denying the title to those whose views or character they disapproved, 
but none apparently questioning the apostolic title of the Twelve. The book 
of Acts represents a stage of the controversy and a circle of thought in which 
it was held that in the early days the Twelve were the only apostles and 
there was caution in recognising the legitimacy of any addition to that 
number except Paul and Barnabas. Of the persistence in other circles of 
another point of view, something will be said later in discussing the usage 
of the Ada. 

If this hypothesis be accepted as probable, we should reconstruct the 
history of the use of the term “apostle” in what we call the apostolic age 
somewhat as follows: In the midst of his ministry Jesus gathered about him 
& company of twelve disciples who companied with him, learning from 
him as pupils, and sharing in his work as his representatives. The earliest 
name that we can discover for this company was “the Twelve," a title which 
they not improbably bore even in Jesus’ lifetime. Assured by their visions 
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of him after his death that he still lived, they were impelled to continue 
their organisation such as it was, and to fill the vacancy caused by the 
treachery and death of Judas. They conceived it to be their function to 
testify to the resurrection of Jesus and in general to transmit the message 
of Jesus’ life and teaching which they had received through their associa- 
tion with him. They were not ecclesiastical officers but bearers of a mes- 
sage. They continued for some time, precisely how long we can not tell, 
to be known as “the Twelve.” With them were early associated the 
brothers of Jesus, of whom James was especially prominent, and these 
grew in influence. James being a witness of the resurrection and a man 
of weight and influence, assumed functions quite like those of the Twelve. 
This fact gradually led to the adoption of the term “apostles,” which may or 
may not have already been applied to the Twelve, as the title of all who 
shared the functions of the Twelve. 

Converted to an enthusiastic faith in Jesus by his Damascus vision, Paul 
felt himself called by God to become a preacher of the gospel message, as 
he conceived of it, to the Gentiles. This was for him a divine commission 
and he unhesitatingly appropriated to himself the title and function of an 
apostle of Christ, which he conceived himself to hold by direct divine 
authority, subject in no way to the control of those who were apostles 
before him. 

When Paul had been at work for some years, there went out into the 
territory which he conceived to be his and into the churches which he 
had founded, certain men, perhaps by authorisation from Jerusalem, who 
denied Paul’s apostleship, apparently either on the ground that he had not 
been a personal companion of Jesus, or had not been commissioned from 
Jerusalem, or both, and no doubt claimed for themselves what they denied 
to him. These men Paul in turn denounced as false apostles. 

It is clear that there had grown up two contrasted views of the conditions 
of apostleship, having much in common but sharply differentiated on cer- 
tain points. Both parties were agreed that to be an apostle was some- 
thing very definite, and, as will appear later, were not widely divided as 
to what the function of an apostle was. Of the existence of a loose sense 
of the term as applied to apostles of Christ (2 Cor. 8" and Phil. 2% do not 
come into account here), either as the only meaning or parallel with a 
stricter sense, the books of N. T. give no evidence. The difference of 
opinion pertained chiefly to the conditions of apostleship. The party of 
Paul’s opponents probably held respecting the apostolate substantially the 
position which Acts 1". * takes respecting the Twelve. An apostle must 
have known Jesus personally, must be able to bear witness to the resurrec- 
tion, and must have been commissioned from Jerusalem. Paul denied the 
necessity of personal acquaintance with Jesus on earth, or of any commis- 
sion whatever from men. On the basis of his Damascus vision he claimed 
to have seen Jesus and so to be a witness of the resurrection. Other condi- 
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tions than this, he maintained, were purely spiritual, and apostleship came 
by unmediated divine commission. 

How many of those who were eligible to apostleship under either of the 
two views eventually came to bear the name “apostle” it is impossible to 
state. We can definitely name only about twenty, but quite possibly it 
was given to all who having been sharers in the epiphanies of Jesus after- 
wards assumed positions of responsibility in the church, especially perhaps 
if they became itinerant preachers and founders of churches. 

6. The function of an apostle.—For the interpretation of the epistles of 
Paul the question what he conceived to be the function of an apostle is of 
much more importance than the number of those to whom he conceived 
the title to be rightly applicable. Most of the evidence bearing on this 
point has been cited incidentally in the preceding sections, but may now 
be assembled and brought to bear on this phase of the subject. 

In Mk. 3% % we read: xal éxotnoey Bcbdexa, ods xal dxoacóAouc dvéuasey, 
Tva sy per’ abroü xal Yue axooréAAn abrods xnpÓccetv xal Exyetv dEouclav 
é&xGcArAetv th BSardvia. This passage was evidently written or took its 
present shape when it was believed that Jesus himself created the apos- 
tolate and gave to its members the name apostles. It shows that at 
that time it was believed that the primary purpose for which Jesus chose 
the Twelve was that they should be his personal companions and helpers 
in his work. Learning from him by companionship with him, they were 
to share in his work by going out to announce his message and to do such 
things as he had himself been doing (cf. Mk. 9**). Though this gospel was 
written long after the death of Jesus and when the Twelve had long been 
exercising a function largely created by conditions that arose after his 
death, and though the expression, “whom he also named apostles,” prob- 
ably shows the influence of later thought, yet with the exception of this 
phrase the horizon of the passage is wholly that of Jesus’ lifetime, and 
there is in it no suggestion of any work to be done after Jesus’ death.’ 
This fact is strong evidence that the substance of the passage comes from 
a very early date, and embodies the recollection of the Twelve of their 
original conception of their primitive function. 

But though this original appointment suggested no function extending 
beyond the period of the personal presence of Jesus, his death resulted not 
in the dissolution of the group but in the taking on of a new function. 
Those who had been his chosen companions in his lifetime became the 
witnesses of his resurrection. See above on Acts 1"-%*, The insistence 
upon personal companionship with Jesus, as a condition of membership in 
the body in the new period of its history, was doubtless in part because of 

* This is the implication of the present tenses, dwooreAAn, xypvocey, ¿xer and éxfeAAus, 
not, of course, in that they denote present time, but continued or repeated action, naturally, 
therefore, thought of as continuous with the time of Sow mer’ abros. Had the thought 
been of a single subsequent sending out, following upon the period of the dew per’ evres, 
the aorist dwoore(Ay must certainly have been used. 
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the relation between such companionship and ability to be a witness to 
the resurrection. But the inclusion of the phrase “from the baptism of 
John" indicates that the bearing of such testimony was not the full duty or 
the only function of the Twelve. They must also be able to testify to the 
deeds and words of Jesus before his death and even from the beginning 
of his public ministry, and carry forward his work as they only could do 
who knew him well. On the other hand witnessing to the resurrection 
was not an end in itself, but the means by which men were to be persuaded 
to accept him as Lord and Christ. The function of the apostle is therefore 
comprehensively the winning of men to faith in Jesus through the testi- 
mohy to his resurrection, and building them up in such faith through the 
story of his life and teaching. There is thus a clear affinity between the 
thought of the two passages Mk. 3 and Acts 11-3, The companionship 
with Jesus which in Mk. is a part of the purpose of the choice of the Twelve 
becomes in Acts a condition of membership in the body; and the function 
of the group, though new in that it includes and makes prominent the 
testimony to the resurrection, is in substance the same as that set forth 
in Mk. with only such modification as the death and subsequent epiph- 
anies of Jesus, convincing them of his resurrection and messiahship, would 
naturally call for. Whether at the early period in which this conception 
of the function of the Twelve took shape they were already known as apos- 
tles, or, as suggested above, this name was only later applied to them, the 
passage in Acts shows that by the time of the writing of Acts the definition 
of function had become attached to the term “apostle,” and there is no 
special reason to question that this took place in the process by which the 
term apostle was carried over to the Twelve or to that larger company of 
which they were the major part. 

Paul’s conception of the function of an apostle is conveyed by implica- 
tion rather than by any express statement. The important passage 
I Cor. 12% indicates the place of high importance which he attached to it, 
and shows that he regarded apostleship rather as a commission conferred 
by divine endowment than an ecclesiastical office to which one was appointed 
or elected by men (see also Gal. 11). That the function was local, «$ 
éxxAnolg referring to the church at Corinth, or generically to any local 
church, can not be assumed in view of Paul's use of éxxAnola in the larger 
sense in Gal. r! 1 Cor. 15° Phil. 3° Col. 119. *4, and is against all other usage 
of the word dxögroros. It is still more clear that in Eph. 4" the writer is 
thinking of the church at large. But neither of these passages gives a 
clear definition of the specific function of the apostle. The evidence that 
Paul regarded first-hand testimony to the resurrection as a part of the work 
of the apostle has already been discussed (cf. 2 above). That the preach- 
ing of the gospel was a part of it is clearly implied not only in such passages 
‘as Gal. 1°¢ 1 Cor. 1?! Rom. r!, but in practically all his references to his 
apostieship. But neither of apostleship in general nor of his own apostle- 
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ship in particular would this have been an adequate definition. Not every 
preacher of the gospel was an apostle; nor was it given to Paul by virtue 
of his apostleship to preach the gospel without restriction. Limiting his 
own efforts to Gentile lands (Gal. 120 2". *) and within these lands to fields 
not already occupied by others, he disclaimed all intention of reproselytis- 
ing to his own conception of Christianity converts already made by others 
(2 Cor. ro" Rom. 152°), and equally denied the right of others to attempt 
to win his converts to their views (Gal. 1* ° 5:3). We infer that according 
to Paul’s conception the work of an apostle of Christ was that of planting 
Christianity. Endowed by the vision of the risen Christ with ability to 
testify to the resurrection, commissioned by God, and his commission 
attested by the signs of an apostle, viz., ability to work miracles and suc- 
cess in the work of the gospel (r Cor. 9'- * 2 Cor. 12"), possessed of a message 
for which no man was his authority (Gal. x1. u. ı), it belonged to the apostle 
not to follow in the footsteps of others, nor to build along the lines deter- 
mined by other men’s foundations, but himself to announce the gospel 
message, to found churches, and thus to fix the lines of the development 
of the new religion, or the new type of the Jewish religion. Disclaiming, 
indeed, lordship over the faith of his converts as against the working of 
the Spirit in their own hearts (2 Cor. 1™), yet in the assured conviction of 
his own apostleship and his own possession of the Spirit (1 Cor. chap. 2), 
Paul did not hesitate on the one side to reprove, exhort, and even to com- 
mand the churches which he had founded (r Thes. 4%; cf. 2 Thes. 3° ' 
2 Cor. 13% !* el freq.), and, on the other, utterly to deny the right of others, 
whether true or false apostles, to assume such authority over these churches. 
To be an apostle of Christ was in Paul's thought to be divinely commis- 
sioned to found churches of Christ and, by virtue of such commission, to 
be independent of human authority.* It was such a commission and the 
right and duty to exercise it among the Gentiles, thus practically deter- 
mining the character of Gentile Christianity as far as his work and influ- 
ence extended, that Paul steadfastiy claimed for himself. 

Lacking any correspondingly definite expression of the conception of 
apostleship held by the other apostles, we can not say to what extent they 
would have agreed with Paul's definition of the function of an apostle. It 
is evident, however, that Paul's conception is closely akin to that which 


* The work of the apostles as a whole might be defined (cf. Haupt, Zems Verständnis des 
Apestolats im N. T., p. 135) as the founding of the church. But since this is the work of 
no single man, one could not from Paul's point of view give this as the definition of the faac- 
tion of the apostle (sing.) without the addition of a limiting phrase defining the scope and 
territory within which the individual apostle was divinely commissioned to act. Yet neither, 
from Paul’s point of view, was the founding of the church committed to any body of men 
to be achieved by them'as a body. Whether it be due to the difference of judgment between 
himself and others whose apostleship he was nevertheless unwilling to deny, or to inherent 
individualism, the apostle held at any rate that to him was given his task and to the others 
theirs, which each was to accomplish, with recognition of the other's rights and duties, but 
not co-operatively as a duty laid on them all jointly. 
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underlies Acts 1*t-*, but that his is more sharply defined in respect to the 
independence of the apostle. It is evident, also, that precisely by reason 
of this peculiarity of Paul's view, it was well adapted to give rise to con- 
troversy. A conception of a college of apostles would have called for cor- 
porate action in the achievement of a common task. But Paul's individ- 
ualism, his view that each apostle—he at least—had his own commission 
from God, and was responsible, therefore, to God and not to his fellow- 
apostles, could scarcely fail to bring him into conflict with those who held 
the other conception. Paul's solution of the problem of conflicting claims 
that in fact arose was, as Gal. 2*'!* clearly shows, neither to deny the apos- 
tleship of the others and maintain his own only, nor to consent to submit 
mooted questions to a majority vote of a college of apostles, but to affirm 
the undiminished authority of each in his own field. The pillar apostles, 
on the other hand, without apparently denying his apostleship, did not at 
first recognise that it required them not to interfere with his work. Later, 
they conceded this in theory, but did not steadíastly conform to it in prac- 
tice; while the more extreme members of the Jewish Christian party denied 
Paul's apostleship altogether. 

Itinerancy was evidently an incidental rather than a cardinal feature of 
the apostle's work. The Twelve, according to Mk. 3", were to go out 
from time to time. But Acts 1". * makes no mention of itinerancy. The 
use of the phrase yuvatxa xeptéyetv in 1 Cor. 9* suggests that the apostles 
generally and the brethren of the Lord were more or less itinerant, yet 
rather in the sense that they had frequent occasion to change their home 
than to be away from home. Paul, we know, was in “journeyings oft.” 
Having no family he may perhaps be said to have had no home. Mani- 
festly, also, the witness to the resurrection must go where they are to whom 
the testimony is to be borne, and the founder of churches can not remain 
seated in one place. Yet prolonged residence in a given place might be 
necessary to the accomplishment of a given apostle's task, and no definite 
limit could be set to the period of such residence. Like the modern mis- 
sionary bishop, the apostle must be where his work called him, yet not nec- 
essarily always journeying. James the brother of our Lord was never, so 
far as our evidence shows, an itinerant preacher, nor does it seem probable 
that any one who, in the discharge of his function as a founder of Chris- 
tianity, should find it expedient to take up permanent residence in a cer- 
tain place, would on that account have been denied the title of apostle. 
Still less does the evidence of the N. T. permit us to suppose that itinerancy 
would of itself have entitled a preacher of the gospel to be called an apostle. 
Nor was the expression equivalent to “evangelist,” or to the modern term, 
* missionary." 
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IV. CHRISTIAN USAGE IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 


To the interpretation of the development of the apostolate and the usage 
of the word “apostle” hereinbefore set forth, the use of the word in the well- 
known passage in the Atay) «ov 808exa ’Arootöiwy, chap. II, seems 
_ at first sight to interpose an objection: 

But concerning the prophets and apostles, so do ye according to the ordinance of the 
gospel. Let every apostle, when he comes to you, be received as the Lord; but be shall not 
abide more than a single day, or if there be need, the second; and if he abide three days he 
is a false prophet. And when he departs let the apostle receive nothing save bread, until 
he find shelter. But if he ask for money he is a false prophet. 


The first injunction manifestly has reference to Mt. 10°: “He that receiveth 
you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.” 
And this reference in turn associates the apostle here spoken of with the 
Twelve. Yet, on the other hand it is quite impossible to suppose that the 
following injunctions were intended to apply to the Twelve or arose in a 
time when they could have been so understood. For surely the Twelve 
never sank to so low a level in the esteem of the church that it was deemed 
necessary to prohibit their remaining more than two days at utmost in any 
one church, or receiving anything more than the food necessary to sustain 
them to their next stopping place. Apparently, therefore, the passage 
comes from a time when the apostles as a class were still so connected in 
thought with the Twelve that the sentence which the gospel applies to them 
could be applied to the then existing class of apostles, but when the still 
living members of the class had so far degenerated as to be regarded with 
suspicion and treated with extreme caution. Those to whom the term is 
here applied are itinerant prophets, living off the churches, but prohibited 
from receiving any money or subsisting upon any church for more than 
two days at a time. Violation of these rules proves them false prophets, 
but apparently does not deprive them of the title “apostles.” 

It should be borne in mind that this is the only extant passage in early 
Christian literature in which any such use of the term occurs. The term 
is found six times in Clem. Rom., once in so-called 2 Clement, 16 times in 
Ignatius, five times in the Epistle to Diognetus, five times in Hermas, and 
once in Barnabas (see Goodspeed, Index Patristicus). All of these instances 
are in line with the usage which from Acts we should infer prevailed in the 
latter portion of the apostolic age, most of them very clearly so. Clement 
of Rome, Barnabas, and Ignatius know of no apostles save the Twelve and 
Paul. In Clem. Rom. 47‘ Apollos is expressly distinguished from the 
apostles: “For ye were partisans of apostles and of a man approved in their 
sight.” Equally clear is the usage of 2 Clem. and Mart. Pol. The usage 
of Hermas is less clear and may perhaps be more nearly akin to that of the 
middle period of the apostolic age. He speaks once of forty apostles and 
teachers (Sim. 9. 15*) and twice of apostles and teachers, without mention- 
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ing their number (Sim. 9. 16°; 25°). These preached the gospel to the whole 
world and having fallen asleep preached also to those that had fallen asleep 
before them. The apostles preached to the twelve tribes (Sim. 9. 17"), in 
which phrase there is, perhaps, a reminiscence of the twelve apostles. Of 
apostles still living Hermas makes no mention. From Ep. ad Diogn. 111: 
“Having become a disciple of apostles I came forward as a teacher of the 
gentiles,” and the probability that this writing was produced not earlier 
than the third quarter of the second century, it might be inferred that the 
word is used of men of the second century. But the fact that, in the other 
instances in which it occurs in this fragment (11* *; 12° °), the word clearly 
has its usual reference to the great leaders of the church in the first century, 
makes it more likely that it has the same meaning here and that the writer 
intended to say that he accepted the teachings of the apostles, not that he 
knew them personally. 

The usage of the Ac3ayf remains therefore without parallel in the lit- 
erature either of the first or of the second century. It is not, indeed, impos- 
sible that the persons here referred to were survivors of the company of 
five hundred witnesses of the resurrection whom Paul mentions in r Cor. 158, 
but they had certainly ceased to exercise the functions which in an earlier 
period were the characteristic marks of an apostle, and which afterwards 
were regarded retrospectively as the signs of an apostle. In no strict sense 
can the use of the word in the Ar3ayf be regarded as the survival of a 
primitive usage. Of the three ideas, preaching the gospel, founding the 
church, itinerancy, it was the first and second, not the first and third, which 
entered into the earliest use of the term as a designation of a class in the 
Christian community; and of these the second was what constituted the 
distinctive mark of an apostle; itinerancy was apparently neither a constant 
nor & necessary feature of apostleship. 

A more probable explanation of the usage found in the Ardayf, is that 
it is an offshoot, probably local and rather temporary, from the general 
stream of usage in both first and second centuries arising out of the con- 
ditions of which we catch a glimpse in 2 Cor., a degenerate use of the term 
arising from the degeneracy of the class to whom it was applied. The con- 
flict over the apostleship, reflected in the Galatian and Corinthian letters, 
led on the Jewish-Christian side, possibly on the Gentile-Christian also, 
to the designation and sending out of men as apostles, first, probably, of 
those only who had known Jesus in the flesh, but afterwards, perhaps, when 
no more such remained, of others. The name apostle thus became the 
designation of a class of itinerant Christian prophets which, for reasons no 
longer known, in time so degenerated that strenuous rules were laid down 
to prevent their unduly annoying the churches. But this was, after all, 
a relatively sporadic use of the term.* The main stream of usage in Chris- 
tian circles remained the same. It was still commonly used of the founders 


* Cf. the usage prevailing at about the same time in Jewish circles, mentioned under I above. 
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of the church, those men of the first generation, contemporaries of Jesus 
who put their stamp upon the new religious movement and had no suc- 
cessors. 


II. IIATHP AS APPLIED TO GOD. 


The antecedents of the N. T. designation of God as Father are found, 
on the one side, in an ancient usage of the Greek world, and on the other 
in the religious thinking of the Hebrews. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


As early as Homer Zeus is designated as xatihe dvboGv «s OsGv, and in 
later classical writers as xarhp: Asch. Theb. $12; Aristoph. Ackar. 225; 
Pind. Pyth. 4*; Soph. Track. 275: 6 «v &rávtwv Zeüs zarhp “Odbuntes. 
On the question whether this title marked him as the progenitor of the race 
of gods and men, or emphasised his authority and watch-care over them, 
see Zinzow, “‘Zed¢ xacfjo und Oeé¢,” in ZEWRL., 1882, pp. 189 f. Diod. 
Sic. 5.72? says of him, xavépa dd thy epoveíba xal «à» ebvoray cl sk 
&xavtas, En 3è xal «b donelv Goxep dpynydy elva cod yévous av 
dvVopurxwy. Cf. also Plut. Apoph. reg. 15. Jos. Ant. 4. 262 (8™) speaks rather 
under the influence of his contact with the Greek world than of his Hebrew 
training when he calls God xathe tod xavric. 


II. OLD TESTAMENT USAGE. 


The O. T. writers speak of God as Father of men rather rarely, yet 
often enough to make it clear that they employed the term not in any 
literal or physical sense, or to designate a relation of God to all men, but 
to ascribe to him ethical relations to certain men or to a certain people 
analogous to those which a human father sustains to his sons. The rela- 
tion which is in mind is sometimes authority, but especially love and watch- 
care. See Deut. 32° Isa. 631* Jer. 3% !* 31° Mal. 1* 2 Sam. 7° x Chr. 17%; 
cf. Deut. 14! Hos. 11! Ps. 27. The reference to creation in Mal. 2!* is quite 
exceptional, but even here it is to be noticed that it is creation, not beget- 
ting or descent—hence, not fatherhood in a physical sense. In Ps. 2” the 
term “beget” is used, but it is evidently like the word “son” itself, em- 
ployed in a purely figurative sense denoting an ethical or representative 
relationship. When God is said to be the Father of Israel, this affirmation 
is wholly religious, designating God’s choice of the nation, and his love for 
it, and watch-care over it (Deut. 32*-1), and the designation of him as Father 
of the King of Israel or of the coming Messiah has the same significance. 
In the few instances in which it is used of individuals, Ps. 68° 103%, it clearly 
refers to his compassionate love and care. 


II. THE USAGE OF LATER JEWISH WRITERS. 
In the later Jewish writers the term retains the same general significance 
in reference to the nation, present or future (Tob. 13* Wisd. 1110 Jub. 1* 
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z; cf. 2%). Clear instances of the designation of God as Father of the 
Messiah do not seem to occur; for Test. XII Patr. Jud. 24° speaks of God 
not as Father of the Messiah, but as the Holy Father (see also Levi 185), 
and Levi 17* employs the term only by way of comparison; the Ps. Sol. 
(17**) designate the Lord as the King, not the Father of the Messiah. On 
the other hand, the designation of God as the Father of the pious individual 
or individuals appears more frequently than in the canonical writings. Cf. 
esp. Wisd. 219-18; “ He (the righteous) vaunteth that God is his father. Let 
us see if bis word be true and let us try what shall befall him in the end of 
his life. For if the righteous man is God's son, he will uphold him, and 
he will deliver him out of the hands of his adversaries.” See also Sir. 23^: * 
Ps. Sol. 17%, and Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 432 ff. 


IV. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


These facts make it evident that the N. T. teachers and writers found 
the term ready to their hands both in the thought and vocabulary of the 
Greek world and especially in tbeir inheritance from their Hebrew ances- 
try; in the former as a designation of God's relationship to men in general 
and, in the latter, of his attitude towards those who were the especial objects 
of his love and approval. Its range of uses and the variety of the forms 
which the expression takes in N. T. is such as to make it necessary to give 
attention to these before considering the precise content of the term in the 
N. T. books. 


A. THE FORMS OF EXPRESSION AND CONSTRUCTIONS OCCURRING IN N. T. 


The term xathp is used in N. T. with reference to God: 

I. Without the article and without other appellative so joined with it 
as to constitute with it a compound appellative. 

(a) In the vocative (or nominative used as a vocative), alone: Lk. 11? 
224 23% Jn. 11% 12%. 3€ 771, 6, n, 21, s, 8; with other appellatives in appo- 
sition with it: Mt. 11** Lk. ro**; with adjective or possessive limitations: 
Mt. 26”. «, 

(b) In the predicate or in dependent construction with qualitative force: 
Jn. 1% 5'* 84 (with «by Gedy in apposition), * 2 Cor. 6!*. 

2. With the article, but without other appellative so joined with it as 
to constitute with it a compound appellative. 

(a) Absolutely and without appositive: Mt. 11% ** 24% 281° Mk. 13% 
14** Lk. 10%. t5, e Tn, 120 335 411. 55, and freq. in Jn. Acts 1* ? 25 Rom. 6*8», 

(b) Limited by a genitive referring to Jesus, as in the phrases, “my 
father," “his father," “thy father”: Mt. 7?! 10% 9 11?? 129* 209 2534 2629. 88 
Mk. 8** Lk. 2** 10% Jn. 5:7 8!* 10%. **, and freq. in Mt. and Jn. 

(c) Limited by a genitive referring to men: Mt. 6*. 15 10% 20 138 Lk. 6: 
12**. 9; no exx. in Jn. 


f 
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'.-(d) Limited by a participle or prepositional phrase: Lk. 114 Jn. s" 


6%. LI] gre, 16 1246, 

(e) Limited by a genitive referring to Jesus, and an adjective, participle, 
or prepositional phrase: Mt. 7% 10% 33 1250 1518 1617 1819, 16, 19, 35, 

(f) Limited by a genitive referring to men, and an adjective, participle, 
or prepositional phrase: Mt. 916. 4, 48 61. 4 6, 9, 14, 18, 36, à. 511 Mk, 1738, 

3. Joined with 684; to form a compound appellative. 

(a) The two words standing without connective and neither word hav- 

ing the article: not found in the gospels or Acts; frequent in the Pauline 
epistles, and occasional in the general epistles: Rom. 17, &xd Geos zar 
*wóv xal xuplou 'Incoó Xowtoü. ı Cor. 1* 2 Cor. 1* Gal. r4 * Eph. 1° 6" 
Phil. 1? 21 Col. 1? 1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes. 1^: * ı Tim. 13 2 Tim. 1? Tit. 1* Phm.! 
I Pet. 1* 2 Pet. 117 2 Jn. ® Jude :. 
. (b) The two words being joined by xat and the phrase preceded by the 
article, giving the expression ò eds xat zarhe; not found in the gospels 
or Acts; not infrequent in Paul: Rom. 15%, Ta. . . Bo&äLnre «bv beby 
xal xatípa tod xupfou dv 'Inso0 Xprerod. 1 Cor. r5% 2 Cor. rrm 
Gal. 1* Eph. 1* 5?* Phil. 4% 1 Thes. 1? zu. ı Jas. 1?! 1 Pet. 1* Rev. 1° 

4. In some eight or ten passages the words xatho and 6eé¢ are associated 
in other ways which are slight modifications of those already named. In 
five of them some uncertainty of text affects the question what form the 
original text contains. In Col. 1? 317, there occurs the phrase «à Ge zarpl. 
In Col. 11, N31 read tö Oe xaxol, FG bs v xatel, but the evidence is 
on the whole against the insertion of 6e@. In Jn. 6*' and Eph. 1!' 6 Be 
and ô xarhp do not constitute a compound appellative, but stand in appo- 
sition, the relation being such as we commonly express in English by the 
word "namely." In Jn. 8* 8 6e6¢ stands in similar relation with elc xaxíp, 
and in 1 Cor. 8* & xathp is in apposition with el; 6eé¢. In Eph. 4° we 
have el; eb¢ xal xacijo xévewy, which is simply the common form 3 b, with 
the numeral el; replacing the definite article. In Mt. 6* & Bed; 6 xavip is 
found in N*B Sah.; but most authorities omit è @eé¢. It is bracketed by 
WH. Other editors do not admit it even to the margin. In 2 Thes. 2" ô 
Beds 8 xatho is read by most authorities. The d before Bed; is omitted by 
BD*K 33 and bracketed by WH. Before xarho it is doubtless genuine, 
though generally omitted by the Syrian authorities. Apparently we have 
here an expression unique in N. T. 

Aside, therefore, from the four cases of distinctly detached apposition, 
the two cases of t 0s zarpl (Col. 1* 317), the one case of [b] Geb o & xecho 
(2 Thes. 215), the one instance of el; Oed¢ xal xatho (Eph. 4°), all the in- 
stances of Oeóç and xarhp used together for which there is good textual 
evidence, have either the form deds xathp (without article or connective) 
or ô Beds xai xathe (with both article and connective). 

The first of these forms (see 3a above) occurs in the genitive or dative 
only; in nineteen out of tbe twenty-one instances after a preposition, and 
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iñ the two remaining cases (Phil. 25 and 1 Pet. ı°) after a prepositional 
phrase. In nine of the twenty-one instances it is limited by tuéy, the list 
of nine being almost identical with those which belong to the certainly 
genuine Pauline letters (1 Cor. 1* 2 Cor. 1* Gal. 1* Eph. 1! Phil. 1* Col. 1? 
Phm. * 2 Thes. 1!, but cf. conira Gal. 1! 1 Thes. x!). In no instance in this 
group is the compound appellative followed by a genitive referring to Christ. 

The second form (3 b above) is found in all cases except the vocative. 
In five of the fourteen it is followed by tuv; in six by a genitive referring 
to Jesus, in three there is no genitive limitation. In three instances it 
occurs after a preposition or prepositional adverb. 

It thus appears that either form may be used in prepositional construc- 
tions, but that there is a decided preference for the shorter form after 
prepositions. Either form may be used in the genitive or dative, but only 
the longer form occurs in the nominative or accusative. Either form may 
be limited by $yuv or be used without limitation, but only the longer form 
is limited by a genitive referring to Christ. 

These facts show that the differenoe between the two expressions is one 
neither of meaning nor of definiteness, but only of the situations in which 
each is preferably used. In accounting for the omission of the article 
before 6e06 xatpéc it is to be borne in mind (1) that neither @eé¢ nor xatho 
exhibit any special use of the article, the assertions commonly made to the 
contrary being without good basis, as is also the implication of Rob. p. 795, 
that 6e6¢ and ò Bed; are used without distinction; the regular designation 
of God is & 0865,* and the omission of the article indicates that the term 
is qualitative, or much more rarely indefinite, or comes under some other 
general rule for the use of nouns without the article; (2) that it is not due 
to the presence or absence of a limiting genitive; (3) that some compound 
names show a tendency to omit the article more freely than the single 
terms which compose the compound; this is true both of such names as 
Ztuwv Ilécgocs, composed of two proper names and of those like "Incodc . 
Xotwtóc, which are in part appellative; it is apparently true of 6eb; 
xatho, since this expression is almost invariably anarthrous; (4) that prep- 
ositional phrases of & formulary or qualitative character tend to omit 
the article before the noun. This tendency is illustrated by év xuvply and 
iv XoterQ. It is apparently the combined influence of these two latter 
tendencies that gives rise to the expression xò @208 xatpé<. The ten- 
dency to omit the article with compound names (in this case amounting to 
an almost invariable rule) excludes ro0 0«00 xarpé¢; the preference for the 
non-articular form in prepositional phrases leads to the use of &xb Beoü 
xatoós rather than &xb tod Beoü xai xatoóc. Cf. 1 Thes. r: 3!! Jas. 19”. 

The fact of most importance for the interpreter is that the omission of 

* The English use of “Lord” and “God” interestingly reverses the Greek use of kúpos 
and $eó« in N. T. The Greek regularly says à @eds, but in using «ípvos of God usually 


employs it without the article. In English, on the other hand, we say “the Lord," but “God” 
(without the article). The usual Greek for “the Lord God" is æúp:oc ò Oeds. Cf. Sl.Qu. 
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the article with the compound appellative does not affect the meaning of 
the expression. — 

In reference to the question whether xatpé<¢ in Gal. 1! and other passages 
in which no genitive is added designates God as Father of men or of Christ, 
it should be noticed: (i) The latter conception is several times unequivocally 
expressed in Paul (Rom. 15° 2 Cor. 1* 11 Eph. 1*) and is, therefore, not 
intrinsically improbable here. (ii) Yet in the Pauline epistles, when xarfp, 
referring to God is joined by xal to a name of Christ, xarhp prevailingly 
if not invariably designates God as Father of men. In nine instances out 
of sixteen, viz., in Rom. 1’ 1 Cor. 1* 2 Cor. 12 Gal. 18 Eph. 1? Phil. 12 Phm. ° 
2 Thes. 1! 3" $uóv is expressed; in three cases—ı Tim. 1? 2 Tim. 1? Tit. 1— 
it is probably to be supplied in thought from the context; the probability is 
strong that in the remaining four cases—Gal. 1! Eph. 6% 1 Thes. r! 2 Thes. 1*, 
in which no genitive is expressed, that which is to be supplied in thought 
is faov. (iii) In the eight instances in the Pauline epistles in which «acf 
is used of God without genitive limitation and is not joined by xa to the 
name of Jesus (Rom. 8% 1 Cor. 8* 15* 2 Cor. 61: Gal. 4* Eph. x!" Phil. 2" 
Col. 31), there are several in which xacíjo unequivocally designates the 
relation of God to men; none in which it certainly designates God as Father 
of Christ, though several of them are usually so interpreted (esp. 1 Cor. r5™ 
Phil. 2: Col. 317). These facts make it clear that xarhp as a title of God is 
prevailingly used by Paul (it is otherwise in John) to designate the relation 
of God to men; and especially that when 6eb¢ xathp and xóptoc "Inavic 
Xproré¢ are joined, the antithesis in thought is not that of the relation of 
Father and Son to one another, but of their respective relations to men. 
See Rom. 1? r Cor. r? 2 Cor. 1°, etc., esp. ı Cor. 8°. (iv) At the same 
time it must be remembered that in the two passages in which Paul spe- 
cially discusses the relation of believers to God as sons of the Father he 
implies a causal relation between such sonship and the possession of the 
spirit of God's Son, Jesus Christ (Gal. 4*** Rom. 815-1). It is therefore 
contrary to the apostle's thought to draw a line of sharp distinction between 
the fatherhood of God to Christ and his fatherhood to men, and it may 
be that when xarhp is used without genitive limitation, the emphasis is 
on God's fatherly attitude without specific reference to the persons to 
whom it is manifested. 

When tjv, limiting xatoóc after a preposition, is followed by xai xupleu 
'Incoó XprevoG, as in Gal. r*, it is grammatically possible that xuplou 
"Inco Xproro6 should be joined by xal to jv and along with it limit 
xatoóc, rather than, like zarpss, be governed by the preposition. That 
this is not in fact the case, but that xa( joins xuplou to Oeod zarpäc and 
is with it governed by &xó is made clear by two facts: (1) This double con- 
ception, God as Father of us and of Jesus Christ, is nowhere unambiguously 
expressed in the Pauline letters; the second genitive xal xvolou occurs only 
when deo. xatp. is itself in the genitive. (ii) Though there is in the un- 
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doubtedly genuine letters of Paul no so perfectly clear example as that in 
2 Thes. 13, éy Ge xaxol duy xal xuply “Incod Xptovo, where $uóv lim- 
iting zarpl is followed not by xöp. "Ins. Xo. in the genitive but by a dative, 
yet such other examples as Gal. 1! x Thes. 1! 3", where the structure of the 
sentence removes all syntactical ambiguity, show that it was the apostle's 
usual habit to associate the titles designating God and Christ together 
after a preposition, not to join the latter with $uv, referring to men. 

On the question whether when the form b 6ed¢ xal zarhp is followed 
by Aus (Gal. ı* Phil. 4% 1 Thes. 18 3% 4) the genitive limits both 6e 
and xarfo or xatho only, translators and interpreters are divided. Vulg. 
renders it uniformly by the ambiguous phrase “deus ef paler noster.” 
Weisz. usually reads, “Gott unser Vater,” entirely ignoring the xat (in 
I Thes. 1*, “unser Gott und Valer). Sief. reads, “Gott der auch unser 
Vater ist,” expressly rejecting the translation “unser Gott und Vater.” . 
Ell., followed by Alf., makes tiv limit xacfjo only, translating, “God and 
our Father." Segond reads, “notre Dieu ef Père”; RV. “our God and 
Father.” The last is undoubtedly correct; the arguments advanced for 
restricting the limitation of tv to xarfp are quite inconclusive. The 
statement of Alford (citing Ell., whom he misunderstands) that xavfjp is 
regularly anarthrous is an error; xaríjo, whether referring to man or to 
God, shows the regular use of the article; and the argument that & 6e5G 
is naturally used absolutely is of little weight in view of Paul's not infre- 
quent use of ô Beds uay (1 Cor. 61 1 Thes. 2° 3* 2 Thes. 111.15), and ô 6e5 
uou (Rom. 1* Phil. 1* 41"), Nor is the appeal made by Sief. to the phrase 
Oeo xatpd¢ Yusv (Rom. 1? 1 Cor. 1%, etc.) of any weight, first because, 
the phrase being different, it is by no means certain that the relation of 
tov is the same, and, second, because the probability is, as shown above, 
that deoö xatpé¢ is itself a compound name, the whole of which, as a unity 
including both elements, is limited in thought by 4uàv. Two nouns joined 
by xal and having the article before the first only are always closely con- 
nected in thought, either as common predicates of one individual, or as 
individuals constituting in some sense a unity. Even in the latter case, 
when the objects are distinct, and only closely joined in thought, a genitive, 
standing after either or before them both, commonly limits both. See 
Lk. 14*! Phil. 1% = 217 Eph. 3* r Thes. 2% 3" 2 Pet. 1. Much more prob- 
ably, therefore, would this be the case when the two nouns evidently desig- 
nate the same person. The only fact that could suggest a restriction of 
the relation of a genitive after two such nouns to the second would be its 
manifest unsuitableness to limit the first. 

Somewhat similar reasoning leads us to the conclusion that roô xuplou 
tuv 'Incoü XouwcroU when standing after è 8&bc xal zarhp (Rom. rs* 
2 Cor. 1* Eph. 1! 1 Pet. 15; cf. 2 Cor. 11) is to be understood as limiting 
both nouns. The expression “God of our Lord Jesus” does not, indeed, 
occur in Paul (cf. Mk. 15% Mt. 27% Jn. 20:7), but it can not be inferred from 
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this fact that Paul could not limit the compound appellative “God and 
Father " by a genitive referring to Jesus Christ, for neither does Paul use the 
phrase “Father of our Lord Jesus.” 


B. THE MEANING OF THE TERM, xathp, AS APPLIED TO GOD IN N. T. 


I. Jas. ri? stands quite alone in N. T. in its use of the term Father to 
designate God’s relation to the heavenly bodies. 

2. The conception that God is Father of all men is rarely expressed by 
N. T. writers. That he maintains to all men, and even to the lower ani- 
mals, that attitude of love and watch-care which the term father expresses, 
is indeed explicitly affirmed. But even Mt. 5“ and Lk. 6%. * do not directly 
designate God as Father of all, but only of those who, as disciples of Jesus, 
are evidently looked upon as objects of divine approval. Nor is God called 
Father of all in Heb. 127-5, for the “we” of this passage apparently includes 
only Christians, or at most Jews and Christians. Only in Eph. 4*, with 
which Eph. 3" is seemingly in agreement in thought, does God seem defi- 
nitely to be called Father of all, and even here it is not quite certain that 
“all”? includes other than Christians. While, therefore, it may be properly 
said that the N. T. writers believe in the universal fatherliness of God, 
because they ascribe to him a relationship to all men which may naturally 
be included under that term, yet from the point of view of the N. T. use of 
words, the doctrine that God is the Father of all is definitely expressed, if at 
all, only in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Nor is this fact without signifi- 
cance; for it shows that the conception of God as Father so emphasised the 
ethical elements of fatherhood and in particular that of fellowship grounded 
in approval, that the N. T. writers were indisposed to use the term when 
the element of approval was not felt to be present. 

3. The designation of God as Father of all who believe in Jesus is fre- 
quent in all parts of N. T. See examples under A. 2 c, f; 3 a, b above. 
While emphasising, especially when used in addressing God, the conception 
of his love and watch-care in which men may safely trust, yet by its all 
but universal restriction to use in relation to believers, and by the clear 
limitation of the correlative term “sons of God” to those who are like God 
(Mt. 5“) or who are led by his Spirit (Rom. 81*-16), it is evident that the term 
carries with it the idea not only of benevolent love such as God has for the 
world (Jn. 3'*) and as men are bidden to have for their enemies, but also 
such friendship and fellowship as is characteristic of the normal relation 
between a father and his children. 

4. The designation of God as the Father of Jesus is, except in the fourth 
gospel, much less frequent in N. T. than the characterisation of him as 
Father of believers, yet it is found often enough to show that it is a familiar 
thought to the N. T. writers. It is found four times in the Pauline epistles 
(Rom. ı5° 2 Cor. 1* 11" Eph. 1°), is ascribed by the synoptic gospels to 
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Jesus (see A. 2b above), occurs very frequently in Jn., once in Heb. (1#, 
where it is expressly based upon the O. T. passage concerning the Son of 
David), in 1 Pet. 2 Jn. and Rev. In 1 Jn., asin the Gospel of John, è xarfjo 
absolute frequently occurs in antithesis with 6 ulé¢, suggesting that the ref- 
erence is to God as Father of Christ. 

N. T. usage in general evidently has a twofold basis, on the one side in 
the conviction attested by the synoptic gospels that as Jesus could speak 
to other men of God as “your Father," so he could also think and speak 
of him as “my Father," and on the other, in that the ascription to him of 
messiahship carried with it the designation of God as his Father in the 
sense in which God was the Father of the Messiah (cf. esp. Heb. 15). These 
two conceptions have, indeed, a common root in the conception of God's 
love and watch-care over those whom he approves, but the differentiation 
of the two ideas would probably be more present to early Christian thought 
than their common root. A comparison of the several books of N. T., 
with remembrance of the order of their development and of that of their 
sources, especially of the synoptists and the fourth gospel, indicates that 
the two conceptions developed in the order named, the conception of the 
fatherhood of God as pertaining to Jesus in a unique sense or degree grad- 
ually gaining ascendancy over the earlier ide& that God is Father of all 
whom he approves, but even in its latest forms never wholly losing sight 
of the basal idea of fatherhood as consisting essentially in love. That “the 
Father loveth the Son and showeth him all things that he himself doeth,” 
is still in the fourth gospel the fundamental element of fatherhood. 

In respect to the thought of Paul in particular, it is to be noted (a) that 
he used the same form of expression in reference to Jesus as in respect to 
Christians, viz., “God and Father of us,” “God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”; (b) that he expressly associated together the sonship of men 
by virtue of which they call God their Father and the sonship of Jesus, 
making the possession of the Spirit of the Son the ground or the conse- 
quence of the possession of the spirit of sonship (Rom. 84-18 Gal. 44-7); but 
(c) that he did not apparently join the two together in the expression, “the 
God and Father of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ ” ; (d) that though employ- 
ing the expression “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," and 
once (2 Cor. 11*!) “the God and Father of the Lord Jesus,” he never used 
either “God of our Lord Jesus," or “Father of our Lord Jesus" alone; and 
(e) that he never enters into an exposition of the conception of the father- 
hood of God in relation to Christ, and in particular never associates it with 
any statement respecting the origin of Jesus. From these facts it seems 
necessary to infer that, in common with the Jewish writers of the late pre- 
Christian period and with early Christian thought, Paul understood the 
divine fatherhood in a purely ethical sense, and associated it closely with 
the conception of the godhead (6ecées) itself, so that though one may 
say “our God," or “the Father," it is more congenial to say “our God and 
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Father.” This conception of fatherhood holds in respect to God as the 
Father of Jesus also, and, indeed, especially in respect to him, God sustain- 
ing towards him in a pre-eminent degree those ethical relations which are 
expressed by the term Father, but having no relation to him as Father 
which can be thought of apart from the fact that he is God. 

On the correlative idea of Jesus as “Son of God,” see below on The Titles 
and Predicates of Jesus, V. 


III. TITLES AND PREDICATES OF JESUS 
Occurring in the Pauline Epistles. 


I. THE TITLES ENUMERATED. 

The following names and phrases are applied to Jesus in the Pauline 
epistles, as titles or predicates. For purposes of comparison instances oc- 
curring elsewhere in N. T. are indicated in the lists.* 

I. Inooüs. (a) Without the article: Rom. 3** ro* 1 Cor. 12* 2 Cor. 4% 
II* 14> Phil. 21* ı Thes. 1!* 41 (not elsewhere in Paul); Mt. 14! 20% 215 5 
' 269" Mk. 1° Lk. 29! 3121. 8 41 Jn. zer. es, etc. Acts 1!* ga, etc. Heb. 2° 3! 65, 
etc.; 1 Jn. 2t* sı. * Rev. 1° 12, etc.; not found in pastoral epistles, or 1 and 
2 Pet. Jas. or Jude. 

(b) With the article: Rom. 81! 2 Cor. 41%. b. nbd Gal. 617 Eph. 4% 1 Thes. 
4b (only instances in Paul); Mt. 2: Mk. 11 Lk. 4* Jn. r**, ef freq., in all 
the gospels; Acts. 1!'. 1, etc.; 1 Jn. 4?; not in pastoral epistles, Heb. ı and 2 
Pet. 2 and 3 Jn. Jude or Rev. 

2. Xowtóc. (a) Without the article: Rom. 5*. * 6*. * Gal. 1°. 1°, et freg., 
in Paul, esp. in the phrase iy Xorotip, e. g.: Gal..1?* 27, etc.; rare in other 
parts of N. T., except 1 Pet. See Mt. 26% (voc.) Mk. 9* Lk. 23° Jn. 19 9* 
Acts 2% Heb. 3* 9% * ı Pet. 12 211 318 41, M 518, 16, j 

(b) With the article: Rom. 7° 8:5 98. * 141% 15%. 7. 19 1618 r Cor. re 1. 11 Gub 
gi 10%: 16 bis 11* bis 123 Igi 2, 2b 2 Cor, 15 214 3* 4' 51% M qu foi. 5. M prt ? 
(txt. unc.) 12° Gal. r! 6% Eph. 119. 1. 20 25, nb 34, s 419. 18, 20 5% 5. M, 94. M, 
3s, 1$? 65 Phil. r1» 1? (txt. unc.) a7 37, 18 Col. 17. % 21. 12 g^ ^en (txt. unc.) 
15. 36 (txt. unc.) 4* ı Thes. 3° 2 Thes. 3° (not elsewhere in Paul); less freq. 
other parts of N. T. See Mt. 11 11% 169° 231° Mk. 8** Lk. 4* Jn. 74 r1% 20" 
Acts 2?! 8§ of 173 18*. 38 26€ ı Tim. 5" Heb. 3% 55 61 914.35 1120 z Pet. 49 5! 
I Jn. 2% 5! 2 Jn. * Rev. 206; after év in 2 Cor. 24 Eph. 11°. 13. ze only. 

ô Xptoréc, meaning “the Messiah," but not as a title or affirmed predi- 
cate of Jesus is found in Mt. 2* 228 245 8 26* Mk. 12% 13% Lk. 33 208 22° 
2395. *9 241*. 48 jn. 120, 38 335 419 536, 17, 31, € TOM 1236, 

In a few passages è yprotés is applied to Jesus, with the addition of 
unusual titles or limitations. Thus: è xpretds ò Bactded< "Iepaha, Mk. 
x5%; b ypiotbc tod Beod, Lk. 9%; & xprordc adrod, Acts 31% 4** Rev. r1". 

* Cf. Middleton, Use of the Article in Greek, edited by H. G. Rose, Appendix II (by Rose), 
“ A Table showing the various Appellations of our blessed Lord.” etc. 
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3. Képroc. (a) Without the article: Rom. ı0? 1 Cor. 7%. % bis ro% 
bis, etc. It is rather infrequent in Paul, except in the phrase éy xuply: 
Rom. 16% 11. 18, 13, 22 z Cor, 7%. 3° 2 Cor. 212 Gal. 51°; a complete list is diff- 
cult to give because of the difficulty of deciding in all cases whether the 
reference is to God or Christ. It is rare in other parts of N. T. (Acts zu) — 
except in the gospels as a title of respectful address (Mt. 8°. *. *, etc.). 

(b) With the article: 1 Cor. 4* 6%. 14. 17 710, 18 9s 1126. 37 Gal. riv. Mk. 11° 
and its repetition in Mt. 21? are apparently the only cases in these gospels, 
but instances are much more frequent in Lk. Acts, and Jn.: Lk. zu. 1 
Io! 99, 4 yr39 174a 13% 175 9 78s 19* 31, 44 2301 24% jn. 4! 69 1 1* 20% 10, 20, 3 
21% 1* Acts 5 gi. 10s, 11, 15, 17, 27, 28, 35, 4$ p 16, sıb I3!! 14% 2210b 261b, 

4. 'Inooös ‚Xpraröc. (a) Without the article preceding: Rom. r% ® 
I Cor. 34 Gal. rt. 1° ef freq. in Paul, Acts, the pastoral and general epistles; 
occurs also Heb. 10!° 13%. *! Rev. 13% Mt. 1! 26% (txt. unc.) Mk. 1! Jn. 
1" 17°. In Mt. 11° 2717 ss, occurs ’Inooösg ò Asyöpevos xotatóc. In Acts 3° 
41° we have ’Insoüs Xprords 8 Nalwoatoc. 

(b) With the article, in Mt. rt only. See 5 b below. 

S. Xptards "Insoüs. (a) Without the article: Rom. 6° 81>. = r618 
2 Cor. 1! (txt. unc.) Gal. 4: Eph. r! 2% Phil. 1*. * Col. 1! 412, esp. freq. in 
the phrase év Xproty "Incod; Rom. 3% 61! 81. 2 1517 168 1 Cor. 1% * 20 41 17 
16% Gal. 24 3% 38 ge Eph. Iib 26 7, 10, 13 30. t Phil. 11d. 20 2* 33 16 47. 19, *1 
Col. 1* r Thes. 2% 58; found also in the pastoral epistles and Acts, but in 
no other books. In Rom. 1! 2!* 5!7 15* 1 Cor. 1! 2 Cor. 4* Gal. 21° 3 Phil. r° 
2" the mss. vary between 'Igcoó Xp. and Xo. ’Inooü. 

(b) With the article preceding: Gal. 5* (cf. ad loc.) Eph. 3! only. In 
Acts $€9 189 38 «by yotatóv.is predicate; Mt. 1!* should probably read, 
700 'Incoü Xorerod. 

6. Kóptoc ’Insoös. (a) Without the article: Rom. 14" Phil. 21° Col. 31? 
1 Thes. 4! Acts 7** Rev. 22" only. In Rom. r1o* and Phil. 2", probably also 
in 1 Cor. 12%, xöpros is predicate. 

(b) With the article preceding: r Cor. 5* (txt. unc.) rı 16% 2 Cor. 41€ 
11" Eph. 1 1 Thes. 2% 4* 2 Thes. 1" 2* (txt. unc.); 2 Tim. 4* (some texts); 
Phm.s; freq. also in Acts (81* 1120 15" 16% etc.) but not found in other 
books with conclusive ms. evidence. 

7. "Ingots ò xóptoz humv: Rom. 4* r Cor. 9!; or in transposed order: 
3 xbotog tuv "Insoüc: x Cor. s** b (txt. unc.) 2 Cor. 1 1 Thes. 21* 311, 13 
2 Thes. 11%; outside of Paul in 2 Pet. 1%, ’InooG¢ b xógtoz tjv, and Heb. 
13%, 6 xóptoc huv ’Insoüs only. 

8. xdptog "Insoüs Xpiorös and other phrases containing these three terms. 
(a) xóptos "IncoGs Xptovés without the article: Rom. 11 1 Cor. 1? 8° 3 Cor. 
1? Gal. 1* Eph. 1* 69 Phil. 1? 32 1 Thes. 1! 2 Thes. r! + 2b Phm. *; outside 
the Pauline letters, in Jas. r? only. 

(b) With the article: Rom. 13^ (txt. unc.) 1 Cor. 6" 2 Cor. 13° Phil. 4» 
2 Thes. 3° Phm. =; outside of Paul in Acts 11!" 28" Rev. 22%, with vv. U. 
in the last case. 
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(c) In transposed order without the article: Xprords "Insoüs xópix: 
2 Cor. 4°. 

(d) With the article repeated: à xerords Inooũc ò xóptoc: Col. 2°. 

(e) ʻO xöpros fuv ’Insoüs Xprovéc: Rom. 5» 1 15% ** 1 Cor. 1% 7 & 16 
15"! 2 Cor. r° 8° Gal. 6% 13 Eph. 12. 17 520 6% Col. 1° 1 Thes. r? 5% * 38 2 Thes. 
21, M. 1€ 315; also ı Tim. 6% 4 Acts 1520 20% (txt. unc.) Jas. 2! 1 Pet. r 
2 Pet. 1% 1. 16 Jude 4, 17, 21. 

(f) 'Incoüc Xprovd¢ & xbproc Hudiv: Rom. 1° 5% 7% x Cor. 1°, also Jude 25. 

(g) Xoprotds "Insoös & xbpros huv. (i) Without the article before Xquard< 
'Inseüc: Rom. 6% 8°: 1 Cor. 15%! ı Tim. 1* 2 Tim. 15; with pod instead 
of uav: Phil. 3*; (ii) With the article before Xpiatd¢ "Insotic: Eph. 3". 

9. Ytd¢ O05, or uiés with a pronoun referring to God: (a) Without the 
article with either word: Rom. 1‘ (only instance in Paul); also in Mt. 14" 
27%. 4 Mk. r! (txt. unc.) 15** Lk. 1% Jn. 19! Acts 13% Heb.r* 55. 

(b) Tids cod Geod: Mt. 45 * 82 (voc.) 27** Mk. 5? (voc.) Lk. 4*- * 83 (voc.) 
Jn. 10° (txt. unc.); some of these are in conditional clauses. 

(c) With the article before vts: à ulds «oU Beoü, or & ulds adrod, éaurod, 
wo, or Tos, abroü, etc., referring to God: Rom. 1% * 310 8». 1*. Gal. 1% 
2%  4* * Eph. 49 1 Thes. 1'¢ (no other examples in Paul); Mt. 2" 3!! 17* 
Mk. 1!! 3% 97 Lk. 3% 49 995 Jn. 1%. + 319 5*5 93 (txt. unc.) rr‘ Acts g** Heb. 
6* 7? 10?* 2 Pet. 117 1 Jn. 3* 41* 1» gS. *. 16 bis 11 115. 18, 200, 

(d) With the article and other titles accompanying: è ulds adtod "Inseüc 
Xprords 6 xóptoz fyuv: x Cor. 15; & toU Oso ulds "Incotc Xotevóc: 2 Cor. 11%; 
b ulds adtod "Insoüq Xptaróc: 1 Jn. 1* 3% stb; & ypratds 6 ulbo coU Lüvrag Beoö: 
Mt. 161° (cf. Mk. 14% Mt. 26%); 6 yorotds ô ulde cod Beod: Jn. 1127 20%; "Insoüs 
6 ulds tod 000: Heb. 41%; 'Incoüq 6 ulds abroü: 1 Jn. 17; & utd¢ abrod ð povo- 
yevhs: 1 Jn. 4°. Cf. 2 Jn.*, Inooũc Xotatbo 5 uld¢ rod zarp6s. 

ro. In the Pauline epistles owrhp is applied to Jesus in Phil. 3%, yet here 
not precisely as a title. Cf. Lk. 2! Jn. 49 Acts 5?! 13? 1 Jn. 4*. Asa title 
of Jesus è owrhe tudyv Xorotds "Insous is found in 2 Tim. r!*; Xoutix 
"Incots 8 swrhp f$uov in Tit. 14; "Incoig Xprards 6 owrho fuv in Tit. 35 
ò Beds xal owrhe tuv Xprords "Insoücg in Tit. 24; è Bed; du&v xal auri 
"Ineoüc Xototés in 2 Pet. 1!; à xóptoc huay xal cwrhe ’Insoüs Xoucós in 2 Pet. 
I! 318 without fd in 2 Pet. 2%. 

II. Oeb¢. The passages to be considered here are: Rom. 9* Heb. 1* Jn. 
I9, I Jn. s®. Cf. also Phil. 2*. 


II. 'IHZOYXZ. 


’Insous is a personal name, the Grecised form of the Hebrew name 
Joshua, vim, which etymologically means “saviour.” To what extent 
this etymological sense of the word lingered in the use of the name itself 
in N. T. times, there is no definite indication. In Paul there is no trace 
of it, and elsewhere in N. T. in Mt. 1" only. Probably it was usually as 
little in mind as is the meaning of the word Theodore at the present day. 
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III. XPIZTOZ. 


A. JEWISH USAGE. 


Xowróc is the Greek representative of the Hebrew myp, “anoint- 
ed.” The Hebrew word is applied in the literal sense to the high priest 
in Lev. 4% 5 1s, As a substantive sometimes in the expression “the 
anointed of Yahweh,” it is applied to the King of Israel: 1 Sam. 21%. » 
12%. * Ps, 18% Lam. 4** Hab. 34. It is used of Cyrus in Isa. 45!. From its 
usage with reference to the King of Israel, perhaps under the influence 
of a messianic interpretation of Ps. 2*, and Dan. 9*f., it came to be em- 
ployed as a title, eventually the most common and distinctive title, of 
the expected king and deliverer of Israel. But as the idea of a personal 
Messiah is not always associated with what may be broadly called the 
messianic hope (see Bous. Rel. d. Jsud.*, p. 255), so the term Xotorés is 
not always present when the expected deliverer is spoken of. See, e. g., 
Test. XII Patr. Reub. 6*5; Lev. 8 18:8. Jud. 241? Dan. $1! 1, Among 
the earliest instances of its use as a distinctive messianic title are 1 Enoch 
48'* 52*, Charles, Book of Enoch, ad loc., says these are the earliest cases. 
Nearly contemporaneous and more significant is Ps. Sol. 17555. 203 “And a 
righteous king and taught of God is he that reigneth over them. And 
there shall be no iniquity in his days in their midst, for all shall be holy, 
and their King is Messiah, Lord (Xpeotd¢ xóptoç).” The whole psalm is 
a most instructive reflection of the ideas of religion, and especially of the 
Messiah and the messianic deliverance which were held by the Pharisees 
in the last pre-Christian century. See also 18*. *, and on the whole subject 
Schr., $ 29; E. T. II, ii, pp. 129 f.; Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 255 ff. 


B. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


The evidence of N. T. leaves no room for doubt that the titular use of 
the term illustrated in Ps. Sol., in which it denotes an ideal expected char- 
acter as distinguished from an identified historical person, had become com- 
mon by the early part of the first Christian century, as it also shows even 
more clearly that early in the history of the Christian movement it was 
used as a descriptive title or personal name of Jesus. 

As respects the degree of identification of the character designated by 
the term with the person Jesus, there are five uses of the term in N. T., in 
the first four of which it stands alone without other appellatives; in the 
fifth it is used with other titles of Jesus. 

ı. It designates “the Messiah" without identification of any person as 
such: Mt. 2* 228 Mk. 12% Lk. 2%% 24** Jn. 7%. 27. 11. «1, Acts 281 1738, 

2. It is used as the predicate of a proposition, the subject of which is 
affirmed to be the Messiah, the identification lying, however, not in the 
term but being effected by the proposition itself; or in a question, it is asked 
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whether one is to be identified with the Christ. Most frequently the sub- 
ject of the affirmation or question is Jesus (Mk. 8** 14% Mt. 16:* 26 Lk. g" 
23° Jn. 7% 10* 11?! 17% Acts 17> 189), but occasionally others (Mt. 24! ® 
Lk. 34). For qualitative effect the article may be omitted: Acts 2**. 

3. It designates “the Messiah” as such, but with implied identification 
of the Messiah with Jesus; in other words, refers to Jesus, but to him specif- 
cally as the Christ: Mt. 11 11% 231° Acts 8: Rom. 74 9%: * 14!5 157 10 618 
ı Cor. 1% 9 ! (txt. unc.) 9% ro! bis 1238 151 2 Cor. 15 2% 14 30 4€ gie xt 
9% ro^ & M rrt 12° Gal. 1! 6! Eph. 19. 18, 20 25, 18 34, 0, 17 413, 30 63, 5, 1, i, 94, 
ss, 99 Phil, x15. 27 3": 18, etc. 

4. It becomes a title or name of Jesus without discernible emphasis upon 
his messiahship, though this is perhaps usually in the background of the 
thought: Rom. 5% 864 *. * 89, 10, 17 QI 196 9, 7, 17 Fos, 18, 39, 20 168 1 Cor. 13% 37 
210 31, 3$ 41, 10 big c? Gus 738 811, 1$ ott pr! 129 Fos. 12, 19, 14, 18, 17, 28, 19, 20, 2, Me 
2 Cor. 1% 21% 1» ı7 3^ 10 48 gir, 16, 19, 38 bis Gu Bn ro? bis 1112. u. 33 y2% 26, 10 
13° (?) Gal. 1* 10, 1$ 26, 16, 17, 20,01 git: 16, 26, 87, 99 419 ol, 3, 4 Heb. 3° qu. €, 

The line of distinction between the two classes of cases, 3 and 4, can 
not be clearly drawn. Broadly speaking, the instances in which the article 
is present in the Greek belong under 3, those in which it is absent under 4. 
But instances without the article may belong under 3, the article being 
omitted to give the word qualitative force. See, e. g., ı Cor. 19 (d. RV. 
margin); so, perhaps, 1 Cor. 21° and 2 Cor. st‘, and probably Mk. g«. It is 
possible also that in some cases the article is prefixed, as it is also to "Insoüs 
or any proper name, without emphasising the titular significance. It is 
clear, however, that the word is often used purely as a proper name and 
that this fact is usually marked by the omission of the article. No exam- 
ples of this usage of Xptorös alone, without the article (on 'IneoGc Xoproré<, 
see below), occur in the gospels, except perhaps in Mk. 9*. Though the 
Pauline letters show clearly that it was current before the gospels were 
written, the gospel writers do not, with the one possible exception, impute 
it to the evangelic period or themselves employ it. 

5. It occurs in combination with other titles of Jesus, forming with them 
compound appellatives. See I 4, 5, 8 above, and below. 

In the epistles of Paul, which in time of writing precede all, or all but one, 
of the other N. T. books, we find the use of the term with reference to 
jesus fully developed, and taken for granted. This is true even of the 
earliest letters. Paul's common titles for Jesus are “the Christ," “Christ,” 
“the Lord Jesus Christ," and “our Lord Jesus Christ.” Indeed, he finds 
no occasion to affirm that Jesus is the Christ, nor does he, outside of two 
or three passages of somewhat doubtful interpretation (see, e. g., 2 Cor. 10. 
cf. Eph. 120. 11), ever use the term in its primary sense of “the (unidentified) 
Christ.” The major portion of the post-Pauline epistles exhibit substan- 
tially the same usage, but with a somewhat marked tendency to prefer 
the longer, compound titles. These facts show that comparatively early 
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in the apostolic age the use of the term as a title or name of Jesus was 
already well established. 

From the gospels and Acts we are able to see in part how this usage arose 
and was developed. Though undoubtedly written after the letters of Paul, 
and in many passages reflecting the usage of the period in which they arose 
(so, e. g., clearly in Mt. 11 and Mk. 1'; see also Mt. 11? 2315), they show 
clear traces of an earlier usage and thought. The gospel of Mk. represents 
Jesus as gathering his earliest disciples without asserting that he was the 
Christ or eliciting from them any acknowledgment of him as such. The 
first assertion of the messiahship was at Cesarea Philippi, but the con- 
fession there made he charges them not to publish (82°. 20), and it is not 
again referred to except incidentally in conversation between Jesus and his 
disciples (9), and by implication in the words of Bartimæus, till the trial 
of Jesus, when in response to the challenge of the high priest he openly de- 
clares that he is the Christ (Mk. 14%. *). The discussion of the lordship of 
the Messiah in 129f- pertains to the Messiah as such, not to Jesus. This 
primitive tradition is somewhat modified in the other synoptic gospels, yet 
not so as materially to obscure it. 

The fourth gospel represents the question whether Jesus was the Christ 
as playing a much larger and earlier part in the relation of Jesus to the 
Jewish people than the synoptic gospels imply. In this, as in other respects, 
the gospel has doubtless been affected by the distance between the events 
narrated and the writing of the book, and by the special purpose of the 
book as defined in 20%; but even in this gospel, there is an entire absence 
of the Pauline usages of Xprorös and è xpraréc, and "Insous Xoprorécs 
occurs but once (17°) in narrative or discourse, the personal name Jesus 
being the one commonly used. Even in editorial passages Xptorös never 
occurs, ò yototé< but once (209), and then not as a title but as a predi- 
cate, and "Inco Xptoté¢ but once (17). The longer compound titles do 
not occur at all. 

The book of Acts, on the other hand, furnishes examples of all the Pauline 
usages, the instances of the compound names being most frequent. The 
writer even represents Peter, at the beginning of the apostolic age, as com- 
monly using the expression “Jesus Christ" and once “the Lord Jesus 
Christ." If this is historically correct, there must have been a very rapid 
development of usage immediately following the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. It is probable, however, that the author is here, to some extent, 
carrying back to the beginning of the apostolic age the usage of a later 
time. Acts 2% ascribes to Peter the view that by the resurrection and 
exaltation of Jesus God made him both Lord and Christ. If this means 
that the messiahship dates from the resurrection, this is a different con- 
ception from that which is implied in the third gospel, viz.: that it belonged 
to his public ministry (3*- 9%), if not even dating from his birth (2. **). 
In the mind of the writer it may perhaps mean that what he was pre- 
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viously in purpose and by right he now became in fact and power (df. Rom. 
1‘), or that he now became Lord as well as Christ. 

The whole evidence points, therefore, to the conclusion that beginning 
with the use of “the Christ” as the name of the expected but as yet un- 
identified coming king (a usage in existence among the Jews before the 
appearance of Jesus) it was in his lifetime first questioned whether Jesus 
was the Christ, then affirmed by his disciples that he was; then with the 
birth of the conviction that Jesus was risen from the dead, reaffirmed with 
new confidence, and that out of this conviction, perhaps in part before 
Paul’s day, but probably in larger part under his influence, there arose a 
variety of titles for Jesus, embodying this faith. These usages once devel- 
oped were carried back to a very limited extent into the gospel record and 
to a greater extent into the narrative of the early apostolic age, yet not so 
as wholly to obscure the underlying and more primitive usage. 

But it still remains to inquire precisely what it meant in the first century 
to apply to Jesus or to any one else the term “‘Christ,’’ not in its literal sense, 
“anointed,” or as a mere proper name, but as a significant title. What 
did the early Christians mean when they affirmed that Jesus was the 
Christ? In particular how did this assertion differ from what they meant 
when they spoke of him as “Lord,” or “Son of God"? 

There is singularly little direct evidence to answer this question. The 
very familiarity of the term apparently made even indirect definition un- 
necessary. Yet such evidence as there is is sufficient to make it clear that 
as a descriptive title the word meant “deliverer,” “saviour,” with the 
added implication of divine appointment. Both elements of this meaning 
arise, of course, not from the etymology of the word, but from its employ- 
ment to designate the looked-for King of Israel, concerning whom men's 
chief thought was that he, sent by God, would deliver Israel. The element 
of divine appointment is specially suggested in Acts 2°: “Him hath God 
made both Lord and Christ." But the word “Christ” complementary 
to the term “Lord” probably describes Jesus as Saviour. In the absence 
of any direct definition of the word in Paul's writings there is no more sig- 
nificant clue to the thought for which the term stands in his mind than 
the class of words with which he employs the expression & xpterd<, which, 
as pointed out above, is not a proper name but a significant title. It is 
important, therefore, to observe that he all but uniformly employs «oi 
zeterod in preference to Xptctod and even to other designations of Jesus 
after terms of soteriological significance. Thus he uses «b edayyéAtov reü 
xpioroü eight times (1 Thes. 3? Gal. r’ z Cor. 9!* 2 Cor. 22 qu ro Rom. 1510 
Phil. 1?") and only in 2 Thes. 1* employs any other designation of Jesus after 
edayyédtov. After oraupss he uses tod yetorod in ı Cor. 1!” Gal. 6: (?) 
Phil. 3'*, and only once any other name or title of Jesus (Gal 6; but see 
also Col. 1°). See also al 6Alhets tod yerotod in Col. 1%; and «& zaßtgarz - 
to xpterod in 2 Cor. 15. After alpa or cpa, referring to his death 10d 
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geteros is used in 1 Cor. ro!* bis Eph. 2% Rom. 7‘; but also tod xuplou 
in 1 Cor. r1". After ay&xn we find tod xowtoó in Rom. 89 2 Cor. 5% 
Eph. 3!*, and no instance of Xprerod or other genitive referring to Jesus 
(yet df. Gal. 22°). Not all the instances of tod xpıorou are clearly of this 
type; but the Pauline usage, as a whole, strongly suggests that by ô xotatóc 
Paul meant “the Christ” in the sense of “the Deliverer,” “the Saviour.” 
Note, also, the rarity of cwthọ as a title of Jesus in his vocabulary. Phil. 3° 
is the only instance in the certainly genuine letters, though it is frequent in 
the pastoral epistles. 

From what the Christ was expected to deliver men—on this the thought 
of men undoubtedly varied greatly. When in Lk. 3% it is said, “ All men were 
in expectation and mused in their hearts whether John was the Christ,” 
the meaning is doubtless that men were wondering whether John would be 
the national political deliverer for whom the nation was looking. In the 
trial scene in the synoptic gospels, the meaning of the term is probably 

Such passages as 1 Thes. r!* Gal. 3% Rom. 5* show that in its negative 
aspect the salvation which the Christ brought to men was a deliverance 
from the condemnation of sin and the divine wrath against sinners. Yet 
it clearly had also its positive side, including both future glory (Rom. s$* 1) 
and in the present life divine approval and the achievement of character. 
See, e. g., Rom. 11€ 17 311-44 51-11 chap. 8 Gal. 5:*-* Phil. 36-14, 

It is the manifest intention of the fourth gospel to attach its doctrine of 
Jesus as the Christ to the Jewish idea of the Messiah (note its interpretation 
of the word “Christ” as the equivalent of the Hebrew “Messiah,” 1“), 
and to claim for Jesus the fulfilment of that idea to the full. Yet it is 
scarcely less evident that the idea of the Christ which the fourth evangelist 
desired his readers to accept and hold had little in common with the Jewish 
idea of a political deliverer of the nation, except the bare idea of deliverance. 
See 20%, “that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye may have life in his name." See also 4* where “the 
Saviour of the world" represents “the Christ" of v.**. The author has 
attached his conception to its historical Jewish basis; he has retained the 
old term, but has so purged it of its political, and even of its apocalyptior 
significance, and given it a purely religious meaning, that “the Christ" is in 
his thought chiefly a deliverer from death and from that which is the cause 
of death. “I am come that they may have life" represents the dominant 
point of view of the book, and “‘life” is a fundamentally ethical conception. 


IV. KYPIOX. 


A. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


In classical Greek writers the substantive xöpıos designates a person 
who has control over another person or thing, or persons or things, either 
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by right of divinity, as in the case of the gods, or by right of ownership, as 
in the case of a master and his slave; or of position, as of a husband to his 
household, or of office, as in the case of a guardian or trustee. 


B. SEPTUAGINT USAGE. 


In the Lxx this same word xéeto¢ occurs hundreds of times, being em- 
ployed as a translation of some twenty. different Hebrew words and phrases. 
The two that are most important for our purpose are pw, lord, and 
nm, Yahweh, the great majority of the occurrences of xéptoc being 
translations of one or the other of these. pw means "owner," “mas 
ter,” “lord,” and is applied in various senses: to a man as the owner of prop- 
erty or as the master of a slave; to the husband as lord of the wife; to a 
prince as lord of the land; and even to God himself (Josh. 3%). Applied 
to God, however, it usually takes the form ‘yw. The general tendency 
of the Lxx is to omit the article before x4gre¢ when it translates mv, 


C. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T. three elements enter into the meaning of the word: (i) owner- 
ship, (ii) right of service, (iii) right of obedience. Its correlative term is 
BodAog, “slave,” or Btkxovoc, or olxétnc, “servant,” most commonly the 
first. See Mt. ro% 25 189? 246-80 2519 Lk, 1268-47 1421-5 Jn. 13!° 15%. The 
slave belongs to his master, owes him service and obedience. These three 
ideas are not, indeed, always equally prominent in the usage either of 
xGetos or 80dA0c, and in individual instances some one of them may alto- 
gether fall away. See, e. g., 2 Cor. 45, where 30GA0¢ carries with it the ides 
of service only, being used by hyperbole for olxécyc or Be&xovec. These 
conceptions are, however, the usual elements of the relation referred to by 
these words. xöptos then means: 

1. The master of a slave in the ordinary human relation, or the owner of 
other property: Mt. 10% 18 1527 18%. 17, 81 208 274 Mk. 13% Gal. 4! Eph. 6". 

In parables the meaning of the term is in itself the same as above; although 
the relation symbolised is, of course, one of an ethical and religious char- 
acter: Mt. 24%. 4. 48, 48, 60 2 518, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 bis s. 26, 

2. One who has rightful control of an institution, to whom it belongs, 
being, as it were, his property: Mt. 12* Mk. 228, xdptos «o5 augQ&cov. 

3. Like the English “Mister” (Master) and the modern Greek xéptec, it is 
used as a term of polite address, expressing greater or less reverence, and 
implying greater or less authority according to circumstances; sometimes 
equivalent to “Rabbi” or “Master”: 

(a) addressed to a father by his son: Mt. 21%. 

(b) addressed to a Roman governor by his subjects: Mt. 27%. 

(c) addressed to Jesus by his disciples, and by the people: Mt. 17" 18" 
Mk. 7”, 
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4. In the plural it is a generic term for deities, or for rulers, human and 
divine: Mt. 6* 1 Cor. 85. 

5. As a name for or title of God it represents the O. T. mmr or yw and 
varies in the precise thought which it conveys from a religious term 
distinctly expressive of the sovereignty of God to a proper name not sharply 
distinguished from the word deös: Mt. 12 33, % 21. 15, 19 38 47. 10 538 pru 
21% € 2287. €» 2389 2710 283 Mk, r: git (?) II? 121i. 29, 86, 36 7320 Lk. r% % 11. 15 
16, 17, 98, 38, 88, 45, 40, 58, 86, 06, 76 2%, b, 15; 22, 238, b, 94, 82 3° 4% 12, 18, 19 5! Io! 87 13% 
19* 20°. ^ Jn. 13 1215. ses, b Acts r9 220, 21, 15, 348, 39 39 416 99 59. 19 2n, 38, 0 816. 
99 yo 1131 127. 11. 17, 3 I5!” 18 Rom. 4* 93%. 19 1913. 16 r r$, 84 7210 I4! 15! I Cor. 
191 (?) 21* 336 10*. 1 (?) 20 161* (?) 2 Cor. 617. 28 8% rot? (?) 12! x Thes. 4* 5? 
(?) 2 Tim. 21%. >, Of these passages the following are most significant as 
indicating the meaning which the term bore in the N. T. period as applied 
to God: Mt. 4": 16 113 2287 Mk. 12%. '* Lk, 10% *.. It is worthy of note that 
in the Pauline epistles the word is used of God chiefly in quotations from 
the O. T., the words 6e6¢ and xathp being the apostle's favourite titles for 
God, and xépto¢ being more commonly a title of Jesus. See especially 1 Cor. 
8» o, 

The N. T. follows the general usage of the Greek O. T. in that the word 
xöpros applied to God is usually without the article in Greek (as in English 
the word “God” is anarthrous). But both in the Greek O. T. and in 
N. T. the article is sometimes prefixed. So clearly in Gen. 12° 1817 39% 
Ex. 12% 13! 14% 15! 16% 31" Lev. 12 2! 48 5%, etc. Mt. 5% Lk. 1% % 18 215, sb 
Acts 2% 4% 73 1517 Rom. 15". In the letters of Paul there is a number 
of passages in which it is difficult to say whether the reference is to God 
or Christ. 

6. As applied to Jesus (in addition to the instances falling under 3), it 
is sometimes used in a theocratic sense, ascribing to him supreme authority 
over men and the world of heavenly existences, subject only to that of God 
the Father: Rom. 10° 1 Cor. 7% 12* Phil. 2%, etc. 

On the question what was the precise content of the term so used, and 
in particular whether it was identical in meaning with the term xóp:oç as 
applied to God the following facts have a bearing: 

(a) mm, which, as stated above, is represented in the Lxx and in 
N. T. by x6ptoc, is never used with possessive suffixes. The expressions, 
“my Yahweh,” “our Yahweh,” never occur in O. T. But xégto¢ applied 
to Jesus is often accompanied by judy. This suggests that xógtoc as used 
of Jesus corresponds rather to *;"* than to mw. See (c) below. 

(b) The expression ombg nm is often applied in O. T. to God, as the 
Greek equivalent xdpco¢ ð 0e6c is in the Lxx and N. T.; but the latter is 
never used of Jesus. 

(c) In N. T. Ps. 110 is so quoted (Mt. 22“ Mk. 12% Lk. 20“ Acts 2%) as 
to apply the term nvv to God, 'yır to Jesus. 

(d) In the Lxx mm is usually translated by xépro¢ without the article. 
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In N. T. this usage is generally followed, but, as indicated in 5 above, 
not invariably. For Jesus the regular term is ô xuptos, subject to the 
usual rules for the omission of the article.* 

(e) The title xépto¢ was in the apostolic age beginning to be applied to 
the Roman emperors. In Acts 252 Festus speaks of Nero as & xógux. 
The term probably expressed supreme political authority. But, whatever 
its significance, it originated too late (Augustus and Tiberius refused it) to 
have marked influence on the early stages of the development of the term 
as a title of Jesus. See Dal. WJ. pp. 324 f. 

(f) The title xóptoç as applied to Jesus, probably did not originate in 
Greek or in Hebrew. Even Paul took it over from the Aramaic, as appears 
in his use of the expression Maran atha. But Mar or Maran is a general 
term for lord, master, ruler; not a specifically religious term at all. See 
Case, :“Kópıoç as a Title for Christ," in JBL. 1907, pp. 151-161, espè- 
cially p. 156. Cf. MacNeill, The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
pp. 70.f. 

These facts indicate that xéptos, as applied to Jesus in N. T., is not, even 
in its highest sense, a term of nature or of identification with Yahweh, but 
of relationship (to men and the world). 

What the precise relationship expressed by the term is, is indicated by 
the following facts: i 

(i) The distinctive Christian confession is that Jesus is xóptoc: Rom. 10° 
x Cor. 12% Phil. 2; cf. 2 Cor. 45. 

(ii) xöpros and olxétys or 300A0¢ are used as correlative terms: 1 Cor. 
711-4 2 Cor. 4: Rom. 14°; cf. Lk. 6* Col. 3%. Cf. also the apostle’s designa- 
tion of himself as a slave of Christ: Rom. 1°. 

(iii) Despite the general practice stated in s and 6 (d) above, the lordship 
which is attributed to Christ, especially by Paul, is not sharply discrimi- 
nated from that which is ascribed to God. "The language which is used of 
God is to such an extent used also of Jesus that there are several passages 
in which it is impossible to determine with certainty whether the reference 
is to God or Jesus, and several in which the only choice is between assum- 
ing an application to God of the title usually employed of Jesus, or an 
ascription to Jesus of offices or titles generally ascribed to God. See, e. g., 
Rom. 14*-*, where in v.* the word xógto; is without the article, suggesting 
the reference to God, but in v.* has the article, suggesting reference to Christ, 
which is confirmed by v.*; 2 Cor. 31*-*, where xógtoc is without the artide 
and refers to God in the O. T. quotation of v.16, in v.!'* has the article, in 


* As a title or name simply it has the article, as a rule. See, e. g., Lk. 10! 17% * Rom. r’ gt- 4 
Gal. 155 61, When the article is omitted the noun is (a) qualitative: Acts s Rom. 19 
I Cor. 7%. 9 bis 10%; (b) vocative: Acts r% (c) used in a fixed adverbial phrase, especially 
dv xvpiy: 1 Cor. 7%. 9 g1. t Gal. 51°, etc., though particularly in reference to this phrase is 
it difficult to determine with certainty whether the term refers to Christ or to God; or (d) 
joined by xaí to a phrase, especially Geds warıjp, which either itself has the article or is 
definite without it, See detached note on Herıjp as applied to God, p. 386. 
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21b, 13 is without it;* 2 Thes. 2!*, where xógtoz is used with the article, and 
Phil. 4°, where instead we have 6e6<; also 1 Cor. 109-*, With Rom. 101-8 
of. 1 Cor. 1%; also with 1 Thes. 5* cf. 2 Thes. 2*; and with 1 Cor. 21* cf. Rom. 
Ir", 

(iv) The lordship which Jesus exercises since his resurrection is conceived 
of as delegated rather than original, having been bestowed by God after 
the death of Jesus on the cross. Yet on the other hand, Jesus possessed a 
lordship before the worlds were created, and was himself the agent of crea- 
tion. The exaltation, therefore, to the present lordship is in part a restora- 
tion of a power temporarily laid aside. And while the present lordship 
is again, when it has accomplished its purpose, to give place to a supreme 
and unrivalled sovereignty of God the Father, yet during the period of its 
exercise, which is to extend beyond the coming of the Lord in the clouds, 
it is without limit in its authority over men, and extends even to “things 
in heaven” and “things under the earth.” See ı Cor. 8*. * Phil. 2°. 1 cf, 
I Cor. 15-88 Col. 135-16, 

While, therefore, the sentence, “ Jesus is Lord,” which the apostle Paul 
several times quotes as the distinctively Christian confession (Rom. 10° 
I Cor. 12° Phil. 2"), was doubtless of variable content, according to the 
period in which it was used and the person uttering it, and while it does not 
in any case mean, “Jesus is God," being an assertion of function and 
authority rather than of nature, yet at its highest it ascribes to Jesus a 
lordship which is strictly theucratic in character. To accept him as Lord 
in this highest sense of the expression is to bow the will to him as God. 
This highest theocratic use of the term as applied to Jesus is most fully 
developed in the Pauline letters. The impression thus given that Christian 
thought is chiefly indebted to him for the development of the idea is con- 
firmed by an examination of the gospels and Acts, the total evidence indicat- 
ing that the term as applied to Jesus gradually acquired greater depth and 
significance, rising from a title of ordinary respect to a theocratic sense, 
but reaching the latter well within the lifetime of Paul. 

In the gospel of Mk., the evangelist, though showing that he himself 
fully believed in the messianic or theocratic lordship of Jesus, and repre- 
senting Jesus as having in somewhat veiled language claimed this for him- 
self, yet does not represent Jesus’ disciples as ever calling him Lord, or any 
of the people as doing so in any sense other than Sir or Master. The gos- 
pels of Mt. and Lk. modify this representation of the situation in Jesus’ 
lifetime, yet on the whole in such a way as to make it clear that they are 
therein influenced chiefly by the usage of the later time in which they are 
writing. Particularly significant are the eschatological passages, Mt. 7% 

* WH. suggest that cvpiov in v.’ is a primitive error for xipvor, "dominant," a reading 
which would relieve the difficulty of interpretation and would obviously tempt to change 
to the more familiar zvpiov, but which one hesitates to adopt because of the rarity of the 
word migses as an adjective, it being found nowhere else in N. T. 


$ 
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and 259. 4, in which Jesus, in his office of judge, at the last day, is addressed 
as Lord. In Acts the expression d xógtoz is frequently used in narrative . 
passages as a name of Jesus, sometimes of the historic person, much more 
frequently of the risen and heavenly Jesus. Most significant is Acts 2", 
which ascribes to Peter at the beginning of the apostolic age the words, 
“Him hath God made both Lord and Christ," the implication being that 
this is achieved by his resurrection and exaltation. The association with 
the word “Christ” indicates that the word “Lord” is used in an exalted 
sense, probably exceeding the meaning of the word as addressed to Jesus 
in any passage in the third gospel. This, in a measure, confirms the evi- 
dence, derived from a comparison of the synoptic gospels, that the recog- 
nition of Jesus as Lord in the lofty sense of this passage arose first in the 
apostolic age and indicates that it was at first associated with him only as 
risen and exalted. — 

The usage of the fourth gospel is in essential features identical with 
that of Lk. and Acts, differing only in the greater frequency of the use of 
the word as a term of address to Jesus and in a clearer ascription of the term 
in a theocratic sense to the risen Jesus. 

The total evidence tends, therefore, to indicate that the conception of 
Jesus as master or rabbi had its origin in Jesus’ own lifetime and in his 
own teaching, but that the application of the term to Jesus in its higher 
senses is of later origin. The theocratic sense, so clearly and fully devel- 
oped in Paul, is ascribed to the earlier apostolic age in Jn. 20% Acts 2”, 
and to Jesus in Mt. 7™ 253. *, But the evidence as a whole points to the 
conclusion that (with the possible exception of Acts 2°) all these passages, 
as well as Lk. 1€ and 2!!, were modified by the usage of the Pauline period 
and that the higher, theocratic sense had its origin in the apostolic age, 
perhaps with Peter, more probably with Paul. Cf. Böhlig, “Zum Begriff 
Kyrios bei Paulus," in ZmiW. 1913, pp. 23-37. 


V. YIOX 8EOY, TIOZ TOY 6EOY. 
A. CONCEPTION “‘SON OF GOD," IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

In O. T. the term, “son of God,” oibr 13, with which may beincluded 
also the plural, “sons of God," orto 3, arten 33, and “my son,” 3 
(when the possessive refers to God), is used in three different ways: 

I. It is applied in the plural to angels, probably marking them as super- 


"human and like God in their mode of being: Job ı*: “Now there was a day 


when the sons of God came to present themselves before the Lord." See 
also Job 21 38’ Ps. 89* Gen. 6*. Of similar force is Dan. 3% (9). 

2. It is applied in the singular to the nation of Israel, marking it as 
chosen of God and brought into especially close relation with him, analogous 
to that of a son to his father: Ex. 47* =: “Thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, 
Thus saith Yahweh, Israel is my son, my first-born, and I have said unto 
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thee, Let my son go.” See also Deut. 14! 32% !* Jer. 31% 10 (2°) Hos. 111: 
“When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt.” It is used also in the plural of the children of Israel: Hos. 1°: 
“Where it was said unto them, Ye are not my people, it shall be said unto 
them, Ye are the sons of the living God.” 

3. It is applied to the king of Israel, marking him as not only chosen of 
God and brought into specially close relation to him, but also as exercising 
authority as the representative of God: 2 Sam. 7™: “I will be his father, 
and he shall be my son." See also Ps. 2? 893*-*! ı Chr. 17135 14 2210, 

The Hebrew phrase in all these latter cases is not definite or individualis- 
ing, nor, on the other hand, indefinite, but qualitative. 


B. USAGE IN JEWISH-GREEK. 


The usage of utb¢ 6600 in the Lxx corresponds substantially to that of 
obr 33 in the Heb. O. T. It is noticeable, however, that the singular 
is never used with the article, but always as a qualitative expression with- 
out the article, and that the plural is definite only in Gen. 6+. 


The term vlbs O08 occurs not infrequently in the O. T. Apocrypha and 
the Pseudepigrapha of the pre-Christian period, designating one who is 
the object of divine love and care. It occurs most frequently in Wisd. Sol. 
See 218: “If the righteous man is God's son (uld¢ 600) he will uphold him." 
The plural is used in s5*: “How was he numbered among sons of God, and 
how is his lot among saints?” So also in 9! 12’ # 1610, 20 78, In 18! the 
singular is used, as in Hos. 11!, of the people as a whole. The singular is 
also found in Sir. 4:°, but with special reference to an individual: ‘So shalt 
thou be as a son of the Most High, and he shall love thee more than thy 
mother doth.” See also Jth. 9* » (plur.); 3 Mac. 6% (plur.); Ps. Sol. 17%: 
“For he shall know them that they are all sons of their God,” utol Beoü 
eloıv abt x&vrec. Cf. detached note on [lathe as applied to God, p. 385. 

The messianic use of the term in Jewish literature first appears in the 
latter part of the first Christian century, in 4 Ezr.,* in 72%. ** (though the 
phrase is of doubtful genuineness in 7**, and Gunkel questions it in 29 
also; cf. Gunkel in Ka.AP., and Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, p. 261 f.); 13% 37. @ 14°, 
This book being definitely dated by internal evidence for the year 81 A. D., 
these passages are of capital importance. It is significant that (as Bousset 
remarks) the Jewish passages in which the term “Son of God ” is used of the 
Messiah are those in which he is represented as in conflict with the people 
and kings of the earth. This conception obviously suggests Ps. 2 as the 
source of the idea, but as obviously suggests that there is little connection 
between the Jewish and N. T. use of the term; since the latter has entirely 
different associations and suggestions. 

* The words “and my Son” in 1 Enoch ros? are in all probability an interpolation, if, indeed, 
the whole passage is not. C/. Charles, in Ch.AP. ed loc.; Dal.WJ. p. 269. Beer, in Ka. 
AP., seems to accept the verse as genuine. 
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Apparently, therefore, we must seek not in Jewish but in Christian circles 
themselves the origin of the Christian usage of the title as applied to Jesus, 
or in so far as it has a basis in older usage must find this either (a) in the 
Q. T. passages in which the king of Israel is called God's son, or (b) in those 
broader, more general, uses of the term in the O. T., which are themselves 
the basis of the application of the term to the king of Israel. It will appear 
from the examination of N. T. usage itself, on the one side, that these basal 
O. T. usages are familiar elements of Christian thought, and, on the other, 
that the application of the term to Christians in general is closely associated 
with its application in emphatic measure to Jesus. 

One link of connection between Jewish and Christian usage must, how- 
ever, be mentioned. The term “Christ” was in common use among the 
Jews as a title of the expected king and deliverer before the Christian era, 
and was early taken over by the Christians as a title of him whom they 
accounted to be this expected deliverer, viz., Jesus. Whether the usage 
was so associated with Ps. 2 that it involved a tacit reference to that psalm 
or not, it would certainly suggest it to many. And since in that psalm 
the one who is called the “Anointed” is also called “my son,” that is, 
God's son, there was furnished in this way a possible basis for the appli- 
cation of the term “Son of God" to the Messiah by either Jews or Chris- 
tians. It is doubtful, however, whether the Christian usage of the term 
was actually arrived at in this way. For, though the term “Son of God” 
was applied to the Messiah by Jews of the latter part of the first Christian 
century, there is no evidence that this usage was common either in the days 
of Jesus or in the lifetime of Paul that is sufficient to justify our assuming 
it as the basis for the interpretation of the Christian usage.* 


C. USAGE OF THE NON-JEWISH WORLD. 


The characterisation of a king as a son of God or of a particular god, was 

: a wide-spread usage of the ancient world, but was not of uniform meaning. 
Dal WJ. pp. 272 f., says: "When Asshurbanipal in his Annals . . . calls 
himself ‘an offspring of Asshur and Bilit,’ this means no more than. a beine 
destined from birth to the royal power. The kings of Egypt, on the con- 
trary, were reckoned to be real ‘descendants of the god Ra’... The 


* See Dal.WJ. pp. 268 f.: “One may assume that as time passed the Christian exposition 
of Ps. 2 became a deterrent to its common use by the synagogue. But even for the earlier 
period it must be recognised as certain that Ps. 2 was not of decisive importance in the Jew- 
ish conception of the Messiah and that “Son of God” was not a common Messianic title. A 
hindrance to the use of wade 43 or DORN 13 would have presented itself in the custom of 
not uttering the name of God; and this afterwards shows itself when Mark r4* gives the 
words of the Jewish high priest as ò vids rov evAcyyrov, a form ill adapted to become a 
current Messianic title. When God calls the Messiah his Son, this is merely meant as a 
sign of the exceptional love with which he above others is regarded,” p. 272. 

Cf. also Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, p. 262. “Dass der Titel ‘Sohn’ im Judentum an und für 
sich noch keinerlei metaphysische Bedeutung hat, bedarf keines weiteren Beweises.” 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, vol. II, p. 131, says that “this title was . . . neither a direct 
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royal style of old Egypt was continued by the Ptolemies. . . . Roman em- 
perors also boasted frequently of divine progenitors. Sextus Pompeius called 
himself the son of Neptune; Domitian the son of Minerva; Caligula and 
Hadrian deemed themselves to be earthly manifestations of Zeus.” 

The Roman worship of rulers began with Julius Cesar. Enthusiasm 
over his achievements led to the erection of statues which listed him among 
the deities. This was at first pure flattery taken seriously by noone. But 
with his assassination extravagant adulation crystallised into religious con- 
viction. In the minds of the common people he became a god. In defer- 
ence to this belief the senate conferred upon him the title Dious (deified) 
and ordered a temple erected for his worship. His successor, Augustus, 
disclaimed divine honours during his lifetime, but was deified immediately 
after his death. From that time on till the fall of the empire in the fifth 
century nearly every emperor was deified. Later, however, the honour 
lost much of its religious character and became largely a formality. Other 
members of the imperial family also were deified. The deification of a 
deceased emperor was accomplished by a formal vote of the senate, and 
was celebrated by appropriate ceremonies. See H. F. Burton, “The Wor- 
ship of the Roman Emperors,” in Biblical World, August, 1912, from which 
the above statements are condensed. Cf. also Case, Evolution of Early 
Christianity, chap. VII. The title “son of God,” as applied to the Roman 
emperor of the first Christian century, was not, however, a characterisation 
of the emperor himself as divine, or of divine origin, but referred to the 
fact that his predecessor had been deified at death. See the inscription 
quoted by De.BS. p. 131, ò 3áuoq bate tac abroxpkropos Kaícapoc @eod 
uloü XeBactod owrnplas Geots tAacrfptov, and that transcribed by Hogarth 
in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1887, p. 358, in which the emperor ap- 
parently speaks of his imperial father as è deds xatfp pov. Cf. also 
De.BS. pp. 166 f. It is improbable, therefore, that this usage had any 
important influence on the Christian usage by which the term uld<¢ 6«0ó 
Or & ulb¢ tod Beou was applied to Jesus, still less, of course, on the use of 
the plural, viol 9eo0, as applied to believers in Christ. There is, indeed, 
a possible, not to say probable, parallelism in the apostle's mind between 
designation of the Messianic dignity, nor did it bring into prominence that characteristic 
of the Messiah on which the Jews in the time of Jesus laid the chief stress. . . . In relation 
to this most essential characteristic of the Messiah [viz., that he was king of Israel] the tra- 
ditional attribute, ‘the Son of God,’ denotes only an incidental notion of very indefinite 
content." Yet he holds that the term would be recognised as designating the Messiah. 
Thus, p. 130, “In the fact that the O, T. passages 2 Sam. 71 Ps. 2! 89*'t-, in which the theo- 
cratic king of Israel was designated the Son of God, were interpreted of the future Mes- 
sianic king, lay the reason for this title of Son of God being considered as specially belong- 
ing to the Messiah.” Even so much as this may be doubted. There is no clear evidence 
that a claim to be son of God would necessarily be understood as an affirmation of mes- 
siahship among the Jews of the first half of the first Christian century. One recognised 


as the Messiah would undoubtedly be conceived to be a son of God. But the converse 
would not follow. 
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the language in Rom. 1‘, tod bpreßkvros ulod Oeod . . . 4E dvactécews 
vexp@v, and an announcement such as might have been made in Rome 
that the emperor lately deceased had by decree of the senate been deified, 
raised to the rank of 686. But the parallelism fails precisely in the fact 
that Paul uses ulds Geo instead of 6e6¢: from which it must be inferred 
(since he can not possibly mean that by his resurrection from the dead his 
father has been made a god) that his term uld¢ 6e08 had its origin in and 
derived its meaning from a usage quite other than that of the application 
of this term to Augustus, or in similar sense to other emperors. Cf. H. F. 
Burton, op. cù., p. 91. 


D. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


1. Pauline usage.—Investigation of the use of the term by N. T. writers 
and teachers necessarily begins with that of Paul's epistles, since it is only 
in the light of their evidence that it is possible to judge how much of the 
usage of the gospels is of pre-Pauline origin. The clue to the meaning of 
the expression in Gal. 1'* is probably to be found in 2 Cor. 4*-*. Both pas- 
sages seem to refer to the experience by which Paul abandoned Pharisaic 
Judaism to become a follower of Jesus the Christ; both refer to a process or 
act of divine revelation by which Paul gained a new conception of Jesus; 
it is reasonable, therefore, to take 2 Cor. 4*-*, in which Jesus is described as 
the image of God, and it is said that God shined in the apostle's heart to 
give the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, as indicating 
the principal emphasis of the expression, “his Son," in Gal. ı!°, and so to 
understand the term as referring especially to the resemblance of the Son to 
the Father. 

In Rom. 88. the post-resurrection Christ is identified with the Spirit of 
Christ and the Spirit of God, and in the same context is called God's own 
Son. Itis hazardous to press the fact of this connection, both because there 
is a considerable interval between the two expressions, and because the 
expression “his own Son” is used in speaking of the sending of Christ into 
the world, while the other expressions are used of the post-incarnate Christ. 
It is probably safer, therefore, to interpret this passage by comparison with 
Rom. 8**, “He that spared not his own Son but delivered him up for us all,” 
where the Son (incarnate) is evidently thought of as the special object of 
divine love, and with Rom. 5:*, which, in the light of Rom. 5*, evidently em- 
phasises the same aspect of the sonship. 

In Gal. 4* which apparently conceives of Christ as the Son of God before 
the incarnation, a different phase of sonship is made prominent. The pur 
pose of his sending the Son is said to be that we might receive the spirit 
of adoption. And it is added that “because ye are sons, God sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying, Abba, Father." Two things 
are important here—first, that the apostle passes without jar from the 
idea of the pre-incarnate Son to that of the post-incarnate Son; and, 
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second, that the aspect of the sonship which is emphasised is that of the 
filial spirit—the recognition of the divine fatherhood, in other words, inti- 
macy of moral fellowship, which, belonging to Christ, becomes ours through 
the impartation of his Spirit to us. This connects the passage again with 
Rom. 8*f., where the Spirit of Christ is identified with Christ and the 
Spirit of God. But it also recalls Rom. 8'* **, which make it clear that 
Paul used the term “son of God” to designate one who is in moral fellow- 
ship with God, governed by his Spirit, doing his will, like him in character, 
and that he applied the term in this sense both to Christ as the Son of God 
and to men as sons of God. These two uses, therefore, were related, but 
in two ways. In Gal. 4‘ God sends the Spirit of his Son into the hearts of 
men who are, and because they are, sons; in Rom. 8* it is implied that men 
become sons by the possession of the Spirit of God, which elsewhere Paul 
identifies with the Spirit of his Son. For the evidence that the expression, 
“born of a woman,” in Gal. 4* can not be interpreted as referring to the 
virgin birth or as implying that, by virtue of divine procreation he is Son 
of God in a genealogical sense, see com. ad loc. 

In x Cor. 152 it is noticeable that the expression “‘Son of God ” is used of 
the post-incarnate Son, that it is made equivalent by the context to Christ 
(v.%), and that the whole context emphasises the idea of the exercise of 
power on behalf of God; yet it is, perhaps, also not without significance 
that it is only when he comes to speak of the surrender of power that the 
term “Son” is used. The term is therefore clearly employed in its theocratic 
sense—denoting one who, though subordinate to God, exercises for God 
power over all things. 

In Col. 1-17, the expression “of his love” at once makes it clear that the 
expression is used in its affectional sense. With this, however, is closely 
associated in v." the idea of moral likeness and in v.!’ that of vice-regal 
power. It is perhaps too much to say that the two latter ideas, as well as 
the first, are contained in the expression “his Son," but it is noteworthy 
that they follow in easy sequence upon it as if suggested by it. 

Rom. 1*-* may be paraphrased as follows: “ As a corporeally conditioned 
being, born Son of David (Messiah in the Jewish sense of the term or as 
predicted in the O. T.); as a holy and spiritually existent being, constituted 
Son of God with power (nearly equivalent to heavenly Messiah and Lord) 
by the resurrection from the dead.” Thus the sonship with power, as con- 
trasted with the sonship of his earthly life (cf. Phil. 2"), is based on moral 
likeness to God (note the word holiness) but consists essentially in the pos- 
session and exercise of theocratic power, that is, lordship over men and 
the world as God’s representative. Note the immediately following words, 
“ Jesus Christ our Lord," and cf. 1 Cor. 11* 12° Phil. 2*1, Thus the two 
members of the parallelism express respectively the messiahship on its 
earthly and its heavenly side; in its pre-resurrection and its post-resurrection 
aspect. 
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We may then summarise the uses of the term by Paul as follows: 

(a) The ethico-religious sense. In this sense Paul uses the term both of 
Christ and of men, though clearly assigning it to Jesus in unique measure, 
and in some cases basing the sonship of men on their possession of the 
Spirit of the Son. : 

(i) The affectional sense, denoting one who is the object of divine love: 
Gal. 324 46 tt Rom. gie 83. 19 (cf. a). 31 Col. r5.. 

(ii) The moral sense, denoting one who is morally like God, being led by 
his Spirit, doing his will; as applied to Christ, consequently a revelation of 
God: Gal. 11* 1 Cor. 1* Rom. 8"#.. 1», 

(iii) With these two ideas Paul associates the idea of freedom, such as 
belongs to a son as distinguished from a slave: Gal. 4! Rom. 81-17, 

(b) The official and theocratic sense, denoting one who exercises divine 
power for God; applied to Christ only: r Thes. 1!* 1 Cor. rs5* 2 Cor. 1” 
Rom. 1? 4 ®., 

Not all of these assignments are equally certain, and there is doubtless 
some blending of the different conceptions. But there are enough unam- 
biguous cases under each head to justify the classification. 

The official sense being applied to Christ only, it is natural that the two 
expressions “Christ” and “Son of God” approximate and to a certain 
extent blend in meaning. Through the union of the idea of the theo- 
cratic Son with that of the pre-existence of the Christ and with that of 
his resurrection and post-mundane power, there issues for Paul the thought 
of (i) the Son as the one Lord through whom the worlds came into being 
(x Cor. 89); (ii) the Son who, having laid aside his divine power on earth, 
lived under the law and died on the cross for men (Rom. 8*); (iii) the 
` Son, who, exalted to the right hand of God (Rom. 8%; cf. Phil. 2") is again 
Lord of all till he surrender all things to the Father (r Cor. ı5%*-"). Yet 
it is important to observe that, in Paul at least, each term retained its own 
fundamental meaning, Xptoré¢ as an official term and the bearer of the 
inherited messianic idea as modified in Christian thought, ulbc [coi] @eoŭ 
as a fundamentally ethical and religious term, connoting a certain moral 
and religious relation to God. l 

2. Usage of the synoptic gospels and Acis.—The instances of the term 
“son of God" that occur in the synoptic gospels and Acts may be best coa- 
sidered in the following groups: 

(a) Those in which the expression “sons of God,” viol 6e03, designates 
those who are like God in moral character: Mt. 5*. * Lk. 6%; cf. Rom. 8". 

(b) One passage in which it designates those who are like God in that 
their mode of existence is supramundane: Lk. 2o'*; cf. Job r°. 

(c) Those which record the personal religious experiences of Jesus, and 
use the term in the singular referring to him. Thus in the baptism, Mk. 1" 
Lk. 3%: “Thou art my beloved Son" (b ulés uou b dyaxyréc), but in 
Mt. 3:7: “This is my beloved Son”; in the transfiguration, Mk. 9? Mt. 17*: 
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“This is my beloved Son” (è ulóc pou è ayaxntés), but in Lk. 9%: “This 
is my son, the chosen" (è vió, pou ò éxAsAnyydvos); in the temptation, 
Mt. 4* * Lk. 4» *: “If thou art Son of God" (ef ulds el cod 0eo0). The 
context, esp. in the narrative of the baptism, but scarcely less clearly in the 
other accounts, emphasises the affectional sense of the term, the conception 
of the Son as object of the love and confidence of God. The use of the 
article, lacking in the narrative of the temptation, but present in all the other 
passages cited, designates Jesus as the one who was in an exceptional or 
unique degree the object of the divine approving love. This uniqueness 
doubtless suggests unique responsibility, and so conveys an intimation of 
the official or theocratic sense. But neither this fact nor the probability that 
in the apostolic age, when the theocratic sense was the common posses- 
sion of Christian thought, it was understood chiefly in that sense, can con- 
ceal the fundamentally ethical sense of the term in these passages. 

(d) The passages in which the demoniacs address Jesus as the Son of 
God, à uld¢ «oU OsoU, ule tod Geod, tod ‘Tulotou: Mk. 3" Lk. 4 Mt. 89 
Mk. 5’ Lk. 8**. There can be no doubt that in the passages as they stand, 
the expression is to be taken in a theocratic sense, probably nearly equiv- 
alent to “the Christ” in the Jewish sense. But several considerations com- 
bine to raise a doubt whether the original tradition which underlay the 
gospel record represented the demoniacs as calling Jesus the Son of God 
in this sense if, indeed, in any sense. Lexicographical evidence makes it 
doubtful, to say the least, whether “the Son of God” was in the life of 
Jesus in current use in an official sense. The gospel record makes it im- 
probable that Jesus was in the beginning of his ministry recognised as the 
Christ; and the comparison of the statements of the several gospels shows 
such a tendency on the part of the evangelists to add such statements to the 
testimony of their sources as makes it probable that they are all, in fact, the 
product of the process of gospel-making. The cries of the demoniacs which 
tradition recorded, the evangelists, influenced by the thought of their own 
day, interpreted as affirmations of his divine sonship in a sense closely 
akin to messiahship. 

(e) The records of the trial and crucifixion of Jesus. Here, also, the 
term which the evangelists report to have been used in the question of the 
high priest to Jesus (Mk. 14" Mt. 26° Lk. 22%. 7*) was doubtless understood 
by the gospel writers in a theocratic sense and nearly though not quite 
equivalent to “the Christ,” which in Mt. and Mk. it follows immediately, 
and in Lk. in a separate question. But it is probable that, as in the pre- 
ceding group and still more clearly in Mt. 16'* (see below), the words are 
an epexegetic addition of the evangelists. In Mt. 27‘ * the term empha- 
sises the ethical, affectional sense, yet is probably official also. It is, how- 
ever, clearly an editorial expansion of the source. The words are not found 
in either Mk. or Lk., and though the parallelism of Mt. 27“ with Lk. 23° 
suggests that Mk. originally had a similar expression, it does not imply 
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that that expression contained the term “Son of God.” The omission of 
the article before uté< gives the phrase qualitative force. In Mk. rs" 
and the parallel Mt. 27%, the expression, looked upon as an utterance of a 
Roman officer, would naturally be taken in its non-Jewish sense, “a son 
of a god,” implying, perhaps, kingly authority, since such a title was usu- 
ally employed of kings, but directly expressive of divine origin. In the 
thought of the evangelist it may have borne the ethical or the official 
meaning. 

(f) In Mt. 161°, “the Son of the living God” (& uld¢ toG @eoG «00 Läwvtes) 
is an unmistakable epexegetic addition to the Mk. source, which has 
only & xpiords. The phrase is evidently theocratic. To Mt. 14” there 
is no parallel in either Mk. or Lk.: the verse is doubtless, like Mt. 27% $, 
an editorial addition. The article is lacking, the omission giving to the 
. expression a qualitative force. There is nothing to indicate clearly whether 
it is ethical or official. In Mk. 11, ulod 6e00 standing in the title of the 
gospel or of its opening section is manifestly editorial, whether proceeding 
from the original evangelist or an early scribe. In either case it is un- 
doubtedly theocratic (cf. Rom. 14 Jn. 20"). The absence of the article is 
due to the titular character of the whole expression, “The beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of God.” 

(g) In Mk. 13° and in its parallel in Mt. 24**, and in Mt. rı% and its 
parallel Lk. 10%, Jesus uses the expression “the Son," & ulóc, in antithesis 
to “the Father," & cathe. The latter term clearly refers to God, and the 
former, without doubt, to Jesus himself. In itself the term bears its ethical 
sense, designating the one who is in closest fellowship and intimacy with 
God. Yet in Mt. 11”, Lk. ro% especially, the uniqueness of the sonship 
is so strongly emphasised as inevitably to suggest an official and theocratic 
sense, though clearly in the spiritual realm. The passage testifies to the 
early date at which this conception of Jesus’ divine sonship was accepted 
by the church, but by its limitation of fellowship with God to those whom 
the Son admits to this privilege, in contradistinction to the synoptic teach- 
ing in Mk. 3% Mt. 5%, and, indeed, the immediate context, Mt. r1* Lk. 10”, 
it raises the question whether it is not the product of the same type of 
Christian thought of which the fourth gospel gives so abundant evidence, 
rather than a reflection of the earliest thought of the church or of Jesus’ 
own thought. 

(h) In the infancy narrative of Lk. the expression “Son of God,” or its 
equivalent, occurs three times. The phrase in r?! is uldc "Tiylorov, in 1% 
ul, G20, and in 3%* [ulbc] tod 0eoü. In the last-named passage the use 
and meaning of the term are quite exceptional. At the end of the genes- 
logical line which traces the ancestry of Jesus backward, Seth is said to 
be son of Adam, and Adam son of God. The basis and content of the 
sonship is the fact that, as each preceding member of the line owed his 
existence to his immediate ancestor, so Adam owed his existence not to 
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any man but directly to God.* It is improbable that the author meant 
to push the parallel so far as to ascribe to God a physical or biological 
paternity, such as that which Greek and Roman mythology sometimes 
ascribed to its gods, and quite certain that the term “‘son of God” as applied 
to Adam conveyed no implication respecting his nature. The first man 
is not other than man. In Lk. 1% ub, ‘Yylerou, used qualitatively, seems 
obviously to have the theocratic sense, but as the immediate context shows, 
with a distinctly Jewish colouring, akin to that which in Rom. r% * is ex- 
pressed not by ulds 6:00 but by éx ortpuaros Aaueld, and suggesting an 
influence of 2 Sam. 7. The term is evidently nearly equal to Xptetés. 
Cf. Lk. 2". 8, In 15 the meaning of the term is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine with accuracy. Between the passage as it stands, including v.*, 
and 3**, there is a certain parallelism in that, as there Adam had no earthly 
father and owed his existence to the immediate activity of God, so here 
Jesus is represented as begotten without a human father and as owing his 
conception to the special exercise of divine power. But it can not perhaps 
be inferred that the content of the term is in both cases the same; it is 
possible that in 1 the writer thinks of this exceptional manner of Jesus’ 
conception as differentiating him in nature from other men. If so, and if 
he thought that such differentiation of nature necessarily resulted from the 
exceptional relation of God to his conception, he has, of course, reasoned 
differently here from 3°. If Adam, with no human parents, can be the 
product of divine creative power, yet as fully human as any other man, it 
can not be inferred as a matter of necessity that Jesus, with one human 
parent, becomes other or more than human, because the human paternity 
is replaced by divine creative power. Nor should it be overlooked that in 
no other passage of N. T. is divine sonship represented either as a biologi- 
cal fact or as physically conditioned. Of the impartation of the divine 
nature through a physical or biological process, or otherwise than in a 
purely spiritual and religious sense, or of its association with physical 
birth, there is no trace. From this point of view, therefore, the presump- 
tion is against the interpretation which would impute to the author the 
thought that by virtue of the exceptional condition of his conception Jesus 
was of divine or semi-divine nature.f Yet the context makes it improbable 


* Cf. the statement of Philo, Opif. Mund. 140° (49): ? mir yap Yuerdpa yévesıs ef áv- 
Opermesv, row (sc. Abán) 82 eds sEnurovipyncer. 

1 This is the case, aside from any question as to the integrity or originality of the passage 
as it stands. But in fact, v.* is so out of harmony with the preceding context as to make 
it probable that it is an addition of a later hand than that of the author of the rest of the 
narrative. The preceding context, with its announcement to a maiden betrothed to a descen- 
dant of the house of David that she will bear a son who will be the promised Messiah; so 
obviously implies that this’will take place in wedlock as to leave no ground or occasion for 
the question, “How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” But with the omission of this 
verse, of the 79 dpraoorevuéry abro of 3°, and of the parenthetical às «vonigero of 39. all of 
which are probably from the same hand, there disappears from the gospel all intimation of 
a conception without human paternity or of a divine sonsbip conditioned on or related to a 
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that the term here means no more than in 3'8, and the immediate asso- 
ciation of the word &ytos, “holy,” with the term uld< 6eo0, “son of God,” 
and the parallel use of the expression xveŭpa &ytov suggests that the term 
“Son of God” is here used in the ethical sense. Begotten of a mother 
overshadowed by the Holy Spirit, the child is holy: generated by the power 
of God the Highest, he is son of God. This is also favoured by the anar- | 
throus use of almost all the terms in the sentence, suggesting a qualitative 
and ethical emphasis on them all. In that case, while the usage of the 
term is the familiar one which is found also in Mt. 5* *, and in Rom. 84, 
the passage is exceptional in that Jesus’ divine sonship, ‘ethically defined, 
is implied to result from, or to be associated causally with, the exceptional 
fact respecting his conception, viz., the replacement of human paternity 
by divine power. And if this be correct, then it appears that whereas the 
sonship with power is in Rom. 1‘ carried back to the resurrection (its origi- 
nal possession, however, in 1 Cor. 8° to the beginning of creation), and 
whereas in Mk. 1", the ethical sonship with theocratic implications is asso- 
ciated with the baptism of Jesus, the present passage associates its origin 
with the conception of Jesus in his mother’s womb under the overshadowing 
of the Holy Spirit. 

(i) In Acts the term occurs in 9* only. It is used here with reference 
to the exalted Jesus, doubtless in the theocratic sense. 


3. Usage of the Johannine writings —The term occurs more frequently 
in the fourth gospel than in the synoptic gospels, but the usage is less di- 
verse. The title “the Son of God,” as applied to Jesus, is, as in Paul and 
the synoptists, fundamentally ethical, marking him as in intimate fellow- 
ship with God, and the object of his love (1!* 510. 2°), This is also the 
meaning of the term povoyevhs, which refers not so much (if at all) to the 
generation of Jesus (cf. 1" *) as to the uniqueness of his relation to God, 
describing him as possessing the love which a father has for his only son; 
cf. 31*: 13, and for the meaning of the term 1". i. But it should be observed 
that the expression povoysvis xapd xatpé¢ in 1 is not a predicate or title of 
Jesus, but a qualitative expression used by way of comparison, “glory as 
of an only begotten (son, sent forth) from a father (to represent him)”; and 
that in 1'* we should probably read povoysvijs Bess, and interpret povoyevhs 
as standing for povoyevis ulöc, with Bess in definitive apposition. But on the 
basis of its ethical sense the term is also theocratic, characterising Jesus as 
the representative and revelation of God (r!« 18 317. 5%. s, 36 1015), In 
1* and in 1** there is probably an approximation to the idea of the Christ, 
birth physically exceptional. The later writer, indeed, desiring, like his predecessor, to exalt 
Jesus, by tbe addition of v.* excluded human paternity and threw a different atmosphere 
around v.5; but this does not destroy tbe original sense of the v., or even necessarily imply 
that the author of this v. gave to the divine sonship a physical or biological sense. His er- 
clusion of human paternity does not necessarily carry with it tbe idea of a divine nature 
propagable by generation. 
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and that in the Jewish or early Christian sense, as in 11?! and 20% there is 
a manifest association, but not identification, of the term with the historically 
inherited idea of the Messiah. Here, as in Mt. 1615, the confession of Jesus 
as the Christ is naturally supplemented by the term '*Son of God," not asa 
mere repetition, but as a term of additional and richer significance. In the 
. gospel generally the term is thoroughly spiritualised, the Son being thought 
of as the revelation of the character and will of the Father (1!* 10**, etc.), 
and the functions which are ascribed to him being in no way political or 
military (as they are in Ps. Sol. 17; cf. Acts 1°), but purely spiritual (3!*. 
ss 639 8:0), Even the judgment which is ascribed to the Son (5%) is not 
primarily thought of as future or external, but as present and self-executing 
(3:5); his great work is the impartation of eternal life as an immediate pos- 
session (3** 521. *. 33), and the conception of a future resurrection of right- ` 
eous and wicked (5**) is a secondary element unassimilated with the preva- 
lent view of the book. 

In the prologue the Christ, in his pre-existent state, is called the Word, 
è ASyos. But in r: the Word is identified with the only begotten (Son) 
and 3" ro'* are most naturally interpreted as applying the term “Son” to 
him in his pre-existent state. There is at least no intimation that the 
Word becomes the Son by the incarnation. In r4? and 20%, on the other 
hand, “the Son” is a title of the risen Christ. Most commonly, however, it 
refers to Jesus in his earthly life (1%. 4* 336 510-86 639 836 1016 114 97 172). In 
19? the Jews are said to have affirmed that he ought to die “because he made 
himself Son of God" (utòç 600), the only instance of the qualitative 
use of the term in this gospel, as in 5'*, they sought to kill him because 
he “called God his own Father, making himself equal with God." These 
passages probably imply that in the view of the writer the Jews understood 
the term as he himself did, and, on the other hand, that for him it expressed 
the possession on Jesus’ part of full though delegated divine authority 
(r!* 5-47 tos 14°), This carries back into the earthly life of Jesus, and 
expresses more emphatically and explicitly what Paul affirmed of him as 
the risen and exalted Son. 

In the fourth gospel the term “son of God” or “sons of God,” utd¢ 0200 
or utol Oeo, as a title of believers, is displaced (1!* 119!) by téxva 0eo0, which 
Paul also uses as a synonym of utol Beoö (Rom. 8. 1°, 17), The exclusion of 
utot Geo from Jn. is generally, and probably correctly, ascribed to the 
writer’s desire to distinguish more sharply between Jesus and his followers 
than would seem to be done by using utot 6e08 of them. 

In no book of N. T. does the term “Son of God" occur as frequently in 
proportion to its length as in r Jn. In 3* 55 16s, 13, 18, 900 we have à uld« 
coU Geod; in 419 5% 1b. u & ulbc adrod; in r? 3% gb b ulbc abrod ’Incoüc 
Xoptoröc; in 17 'Igsoüq & ulbg adrod; in 4* b ulbq adrod b povoyevic; in 
am 9 bis % 41 513 bis b uldc, in every case except those in 5" in antithe- 
sis with & xatho. In 2 Jn. ® occurs the expression ’Incoüs Xpratd< 5 ulds 
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coU *atoó.;, and in v.* 8 uléc in antithesis with è xathp. The term is never 
anarthrous in either epistle. It is clear from the use of the term in its 
various forms that there are those who deny that Jesus is the Son of God, 
and the term is, perhaps in part by reason of the controversy over it, 
thoroughly familiar and needs no definition. In themselves, these letters 
do not clearly indicate precisely what phase of its meaning is chiefly in 
mind, but read in the light of the clearer passages of the fourth gospel, they 
leave no doubt that it bears here the same general meaning as there, and 
that by the title, “the Son of God," Jesus is described as being the unique 
revelation and representative of God. The constant designation of God 
as the Father, alongside of the term “ Son " applied to Jesus, emphasises the 
intimacy of relation between them and the representative character of the 
Son. A comparison of 1 Jn. 2* 4% with s! illustrates the familiar approxi- 
mation of the term to "the Christ," but even the latter term has evidently 
largely left behind its Jewish messianic associations, and the functions of 
the Son of God are spiritual and universal. See 1* ? 3* 41* (df. 2?) «. 

As in the fourth gospel, the children of God are called in the epistle 
téxva Beoü, not utol Geod (x Jn. 3! * 10 53), 

In Rev. the “ Son of God,” è uld¢ «oU 6400, is found in 219 only. It mani- 
festly refers to the exalted Jesus, but what phase of its meaning is empha- 
sised, the context does not show. In 21’ it is said of him that overcometh 
that he shall be to God a son, ulé¢, the expression clearly designating the 
victor as the object of God’s approving love. 


4. Usage of the other N. T. books.—The phrase ‘Son of God" does not 
occur in the pastoral epistles, nor in any of the general epistles except 1 
and 2 Jn. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews great emphasis is laid upon the pre-exist- 
ence of Jesus, and upon his post-resurrection exaltation and authority. 
In the former period powers above those of the angels are ascribed to him, 
even the word God, eds, being used of him. In the latter all things are 
put in subjection to him. In both these periods he is spoken of as Son of 
God, and this term is, moreover, expressive of his exaltation. Yet in the 
period of his sufferings, also, he was Son. In all the instances in which 
the term is used of Jesus, it is apparently to be taken in an official or theo- 
cratic sense and for the writer evidently far surpasses in content the term 
“Christ.” What is conveyed respecting nature is by implication of the con- 
text only. See 1* 5. * 30 gu ss. * 60 73 ro», But the term is also used of 
believers (125-*), with emphasis upon the fact that as a father God chastens 
those whom he receives as sons. 


s. Summary.—From the whole history of the usage of the term in N. T., 
it appears that the basis of that usage is in the use of the term in a purely 
ethical and religious sense, in which it is applied in O. T. to the nation of 
Israel and in Wisd. Sol. and Ps. Sol. to the pious individual, designating 
him as the object of divine love and approval. 
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In their portrayal of Jesus’ religious experiences the oldest evangelic 
sources use the term with the article, marking its application to him in 
unique degree to express his consciousness of exceptionally intimate fellow- 
ship with God and divine approval, with probable suggestion of the conse- 
quent duty and responsibility resting upon him. "These documents furnish 
the best basis we possess for determining Jesus’ own use of the term and 
conception of himself which he expressed by it. It is impossible to trace 
with accuracy and certainty the connection between the representation of 
Jesus’ consciousness which underlies the usage of the synoptic gospels and 
the Pauline usage. But it is clear that the latter also, whether under the 
influence of the type of Christian thought that is reflected in the synoptists 
or independently, like the synoptists, takes its starting-point from the 
general religious use of the term and, alongside of the use of the term in 
the plural to designate pious men, applies it in a unique degree, and with 
consequent heightening but without essential change of meaning, to Jesus. 
On the other hand, through association of the term with “the Christ” and 
with the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus as the Word of God and the 
Lord, through whom God exercised creative power, it came to be in the 
Pauline letters the bearer of the most exalted conception of Jesus held by 
the early church, surpassed only in that respect by the term 6eé¢ itself. 
Yet it is to be observed that in no passage of N. T. does it take on a clearly 
physical or biological sense, implying that Jesus was, by reason of exceptional 
facts respecting his paternity, of divine nature; nor is it, apart from any 
such facts, ever in the strict sense a term of nature. True to this extent 
to its O. T. ancestry, it is always a term descriptive of the religious and 
ethical relationship between God and Christ, and of the function of Jesus 
in the field of relationship between God and man. 


Into the difficult question in how many of the passages named above in 
I xx (p. 394) 096 is used of Jesus and what sense the term bears when ap- 
plied to him or to the Aöyos, who became flesh (Jn. 1! 1), it is not neces- 
sary to enter here, since the word is not so used in Galatians. On the 
question whether Paul so uses the term, the reader should consult S. and H. 
on Rom. 9% and the literature there referred to. On the other passages see 
esp. Westcott on Heb. 1* and r Jn. 5”. 

The discussion of wrtho also lies outside the scope of this work, since it is 
not found in Galatians. 


IV. 'EKKAHZIA. 


A cursory examination of the N. T. instances of the words éxxAnola and 
auvaywyh is sufficient to show (i) that cuvxywyf is commonly used of the 
Jewish place of worship, or of the congregation meeting there, and éxxAnola, 
on the other hand, all but invariably of the Christian assembly or com- 
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munity, and (ii) that éxxAyele most commonly designates a local assembly 
of Christians, less frequently the whole body of Christians in the world. 
The reason for the distinction between the two terms, and the order of 
development of the two usages of éxxAneta are more difficult to ascertain. 

I. "ExxAnela denotes in classical Greek, according to its etymology, 
“a summoned assembly," and by usage “an assembly of citizens sum- 
moned for legislative business." At Athens the term was applied to the 
assembly of all citizens, as distinguished from the local assemblies which 
were called xógtat; see L. and S. s. v. 

II. In O. T. the assembly of Israel is sometimes called mw, some- 
times bnp. The latter corresponds approximately in etymological 
meaning and usage to the Greek éxxAnola; the former, cognate with the 
verb =p, "to appoint,” signifies primarily an assembly met by appoint- 
ment. In usage the two words are nearly synonymous, as an examina- 
tion of the respective articles in BDB. will show. Both have their most 
frequent use in reference to the people of Israel, either as gathered in 
assembly, or as constituting a community. But while the company of the 
Israel of the Exodus is usually called nw (Nu. 27! 31'* Josh. 22% 1"; 
BDB. speak of it as a term. tech. in this sense in P), sometimes also 
bap (Exod. 16° Lev. 49 16% Nu. 16%, etc), "mw? practically disappears 
from Chr. Ezr. and Neh. (occurring but once, 2 Chr. 5*), and the commu- 
nity of Israel is called Sap (2 Chr. 3110 Ezr. 2* Neh. 7*, etc.). 

III. Inthe Pentateuch, where both words occur frequently, the Lxx trans- 
late both by ouvaywyh down to and including Deut. 5%. From this point 
on, with few exceptions, éxxAnola regularly stands for "m, owayarlı 
for my. This holds also of 2 Chr. s*, where the bw: my, but repre- 
sented as assembled together, is translated cuvaywy} 'IopofA. 

IV. In the Apocrypha both words occur in both senses, but while 
éxxAnola is used only of Israel and more frequently than cuvæyæyh of the 
community as such, ouvaywyh is used also of other companies, even of 
“sinners,” and occurs also in the sense of a collection of material things, 
as of money, or of water. éxxAnola never occurs in the plural. suweywyal 
(plur.) occurs once, Sir. 24%, but the Syriac, which has the sing., indicates 
that the Hebrew read xp, having reference to the Jewish community, 
the house of Jacob, and that the Lxx have substituted for this idea that 
of the “synagogues” of the dispersion. In Ps. Sol. neither word occurs of 
the Jewish community as a whole. ouvaywyh occurs three times (io! 
171*. «), in the plural of the congregations (or synagogues) of Israel; in the 
one instance of the singular (175°) it also refers to Israel, but is probably 
used in a literal sense, “ a gathering together." The one instance of éxxAyota 
(10') stands in parallelism with cuvcywyal and apparently expresses quali- 
tatively what the other term expresses concretely. 

V. These examples, though few in number, indicate what N. T. itself 
makes far more clear, that by the end of the pre-Christian period the local 
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Jewish congregations—''synagogues," by this time widely developed both 
in the dispersion and in Palestine (see Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 197 f)— 
were universally known as cuveywyat and the term éxxAnela, formerly used 
by preference for the Jewish assembly or community, had fallen into dis- 
use. There is perhaps no more probable explanation of this shift of us- 
age than that the common use of éxxAnola in the Greek-speaking world to 
designate a civil assembly (cf. Acts 199 led the Jews as they spread 
through that world and established their local congregations to prefer what 
had previously been the less used terni, suvayuyh. 

On the other hand, when, in the same regions in which these Jewish 
suvaywyal existed, the Christians established their own assemblies they, 
finding it more necessary to distinguish these from the Jewish congrega- 
tions than from the civil assemblies, with which they were much less likely 
to be confused, chose the term éxxAnola, which the Jews had discarded. 

If this be the correct explanation of the distinction between cuvaywy} 
and ésta in N. T., it suggests, also, that the use of the term in refer- 
ence to the Christian church arose first on Gentile soil, and with reference 
to the local congregations, but that the development of the ecumenical 
meaning was the easier because of the usage of bnp with reference to 
Israel as the covenant people of God, and the representation of this term 
in the Lxx by éxxAnola. This is in a measure confirmed by the use of 
the term in Paul's letters. In all those that precede Col. it is used in a 
large preponderance of instances in the local sense (1 Thes. 1! 24 2 Thes. 
1%. * Gal. 1. * 1 Cor. r? 417 64 717 rrle 148. 4761, 10 à Cor. 1! 81. 16, 19, 33, 4 
11% 98 128 Rom. 16% * 5. 16. » Phil. 45! Phm. *). In r Cor. rr? 1410. 20. s 
iv éxxAnelg is a qualitative phrase meaning “in assembly,” “publicly.” 
For another instance of qualitative usage see 1 Cor. 14". In 1 Cor. 145: 1 » 
it is local but perhaps used generically. The latter is probably the case 
in 12%. In Gal. 1! 1 Cor. 1o? 15° Phil. 3*, however, we find 4 dxxAnala 
used not of a local church but of the whole body of Christians. In Gal. ı 
1 Cor. 10% 15° there are added the words tod Beoö, and in Gal. r» 1 Cor. 15° 
Phil. 3* the reference is to the Christian community which Paul persecuted 
before his conversion. That he does not mean the local church in Jerusa- 
lem, but the body of Christian believers as such, is indicated by the fact 
that the persecution extended beyond Jerusalem, by the addition of «o0 
deoö, by the absence of any local designation (cf. 1 Cor. r? 1120 2 Cor. r? 
1 Thes. 2") and especially by the use of precisely the same phrase 
$ éxxAnola cod Beoö in ı Cor. ro, where a reference to the church at 
Jerusalem is impossible, and to any local church improbable. The facts 
as a whole show that when he wrote Gal. and ı Cor., Paul had not only 
learned to think of each local Christian body as 4 dxxinola cod @eoŭ in 
that particular place, but had also already formed the notion of the entire 
body of believers in Christ as constituting the Im of God, 4 éxxAyola 
=06 Geo0, and that though he used the expression but rarely, it was that 
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which came most naturally to his lips when he was speaking of his persecu- 
tion of the Christians. In Phm. * éxxAnola is used in the local sense. 
In Col. there are two instances of the local sense (4:5. 10), but also two per- 
fectly clear instances of the cecumenical sense (1'* *). In Eph. the cecumen- 
ical sense only is found (1% 316 sı 5%. s, 5. 37, 29, 83), In Tit. (3% 1 sıe) itis 
apparently used in the local sense, but in 3!* qualitatively and in 5!* generi- 
cally taken. In Acts it is prevailingly local (512 8% 3 11%. 20 122. 5 131 149. ™ 
15% 4 32, 41 765 78% 201), but there is a trace of the larger sense in 9", and 
perhaps in 20°. In rọ» “ it is used in the Greek sense of an assembly, a 
company of people, and in rọ% of a civil assembly in particular. In 7%, 
like my, but also occasionally °7p, in the Pentateuch, it is used of the 
congregation of Israel in the wilderness. Heb. 2" is a quotation from 
the Lxx of Ps. 22" (=), and the term is apparently qualitative. In 12%, 
though translated by EV. “the . . . church," it signifies simply “ an assem- 
bly.” In Jas. 3 Jn. and Rev. it is used in the local sense exclusively. In 
Mt. 16'* it is used in the cecumenical sense, in 18! in the local sense, generi- 
cally taken. 

Both uses of éxxAyeta are thus in evidence from an early period, but the 
local sense, for which there was a basis in the Jewish use of this term m 
translation of ‘np, and especially in the current Greek usage, is wn- 
doubtedly primary. On the other hand, the fact that Paul’s earlier letters 
preceding Rom. are all addressed to a church or group of churches, while 
from Rom. on the word éxxAnefa does not appear in the salutation, does 
not warrant the inference that in framing the idea of the cecumenical he 
had abandoned that of the local church, for though the Christian com- 
munity in Rome is nowhere in the epistle spoken of as constituting a church, 
this may very well be due to the fact that it was not organised as a single 
community, and in Phil. Phm. and Col. the apostle still uses éxxAnola of the 
local body. 

Nor can there be imported into the word, on the basis of its etymology, 
the thought that the church is “called out” from the world and separated 
from it. For however congenial to N. T. thought it is to think of the church 
in this way (2 Cor. 61-15), the substitution of an etymological sense for that 
of current usage is foreign to Paul's habit of mind. 


V. "ETEPOZ AND "AAAOXZ. 


In his Historical Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, p. 262, 
Ramsay maintains that “when the two words are’ pointedly contrasted 
with one another, #xepos means ‘a second,’ ‘another of the same kind’... 
while &AAoc implies difference of kind." In defence of this doctrine Ram. 
cites Hom. J}. XIII 64; XXI 22; Thuc. 2. 40%; Plato, Protag. 329D-33cD, 
and Aristot. Polit. 2. 53 (1263 a*). The Homeric passages are indecisive, 
Ram. really begging the question when he assumes that because Spree 
&do probably refers to a bird of a different species, and Ty8uec DJ. to 
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fishes of a different specles, it is this difference of species rather than indi- 
vidual non-identity within the class of birds and fishes that is indicated 
by the word &%os. Similarly indecisive are the passages from Thucydides 
and Aristotle. The passages from Plato illustrate the otherwise well-known 
fact that ZAAo¢ may be used to express not simply non-identity but quali- 
tative difference; but also prove that tepos and dAAoc standing in close 
connection may be synonymous. See also Eur. Or. 345 f.: «(va yap Er 
w&poc olxov EAAov Erepov | A xbv. dxb Geoydvav yáuwv, | «bv &xb Tavc&Aou, 
cégacOa( us yoh; “For what other house, other than that which sprang 
from divine nuptials, the house that descended from Tantalus, ought I 
more to reverence?” Cf. also Aristot. Metaph. 4. 3! (1014 a"-): uér 
tl; Dias quvàg ètipaç cH Be advay, “no longer (divisible) into other 
vocables of a different kind (Js. different in their kind).” Cf. 1. 33, where 
the same idea is expressed by umurı elc ia elde: Strapdpoven. 

Of the important evidence of the Lxx and N. T. Ram. takes no account. 
The former (including that of both canonical and apocryphal books) shows 
that broadly speaking the two words are synonymous. Both words are 
used much more frequently in the enumerative sense, meaning “an addi- 
tional one," than in the differentiative sense, meaning “ (another) of a 
different kind.” But both are used in both senses, and in six instances of 
pairs of passages, otherwise practically identical, &epos is used in one mem- 
ber of the pair, and &AAo; in its parallel. Cf. Gen. 8:* and 41°; Exod. 81° 
and 20°; 1 Sam. ro’ and Ezek. 111°; Deut. 24? and 1 Sam. 10°; Lev. 6" and ` 
I Sam. 28°, Gen. 19" and Judg. 11*. On the other hand, in so far as there 
is a distinction between the two words XAAec is enumerative and #repos 
differentiative. It is of little significance that the preponderance of enu- 
merative over differentiative cases is slightly greater in the case of 
os (9 to 1) than in that of Erepoc (8 to 1). More decisive is the use of 
Grog in Job 37" and Dan. 4’ [19], and the regular employment of 6eot 
&rapoı for "strange gods," whose worship is forbidden. The very pro- 
hibition or reprobation of such worship excludes the thought that they 
were conceived of as other gods of the same class as Yahweh, and marks 
them as foreign, different. See Deut. 5! 6% 81% 1114 20 Josh. 23!* 24? Judg. 
215, etc. 

"Ihe situation in N. T. is much the same. "The near approach of the 
words to identity of meaning is illustrated in Mt. 16% r Cor. 12!* and in 
Mk. 4*-* Mt. 13*-5, compared with Lk. 8*-*, Gal. 1!* shows the use of &tep0¢ 
in the additional or enumerative sense. But its characteristic meaning 
appears in Mt. 6% Lk. 14°: (cf. Jn. 14'*) 23% Acts 23° Heb. 7% u, and esp. 
in Mk. 16" Lk. ꝙæ 2 Cor. rr‘. In some of these passages &ààoç might 
perhaps have been used, but no such instances actually occur in N. T. 
Most instructive is 1 Cor. 15**-*, in which both words occur in apparently 
similar senses. Yet this also illustrates the real difference between the two 
words. Maoc is used in the subject when simply enumerating the various 
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kinds of flesh; Irspos in predicate to affirm that they are different. This 
passage is specially significant for our present purpose, because it shows how 
Paul distinguished the terms. Taken with the other evidence, it leaves no 
, room for doubt that for Paul ëtepoç suggested difference of kind more 
distinctly than did &AXo« and that the latter, in contrast with Fapoc, sig- 
nified simply numerical non-identity. Cf. Rob. pp. 747 ff. 


VI. EYATTEAION. 


The word edayyédtov is found in Greek writers from Homer down, bear- 
ing in extant exx. from the classical period the sense “reward for good 
news.” In the Lxx it is used in the plural in this sense (2 Sam. 4'* 189), 
once at least (in the Swete text) in the sense “good news” (2 Sam. 189), 
in which sense it appears also in later Greek writers. Cf. Frame on 1 Thes. i! 
and reff. given there. In N. T. it is used only in the singular, only in the 
sense “good news,” and only with reference to the good news of salvation 
as announced by Jesus, or (and especially) as achieved through him. Its 
usage is so preponderatingly Pauline (in the Pauline letters sixty times, of 
which ten instances are in Eph. 2 Thes. and the pastorals; in 1 Pet. and 
Rev. each once; in Mk. seven times; in Mt. four, in Acts two, in Lk. not at 
all) as to suggest that the Christian use of the term probably originated 
with Paul. 

I. It is most frequently used in a doctrinal sense, signifying the great 
body of teaching concerning salvation which constituted the apostle's 
message (Rom. 11*) and which because it came to him from God by revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ to him (x Thes. 2* Gal. 1". 11) he called “the gospel of 
God” (x Thes. 2. * * 2 Cor. 11? Rom. 1519, or “the gospel of the Christ" 
(Gal. 1? 2 Cor. 9** Phil. 137), sometimes also “my (or our) gospel” (1 Thes. 1° 
2 Cor. 4* Rom. 21° [169]; cf. Gal. 1!! 2°), but most frequently simply “the 
gospel" (Gal. 2% 1 Rom. r1!* 1016, etc.). It has a similar doctrinal sense in 
Eph. 13 3* 616 Acts 157 20% 1 Pet. 417 Rev. 14°. So also, but with special 
reference to the message of the kingdom as announced by Jesus, in Mk. 
I^. 5 Mt. 49 qu; perhaps also Mk. 13'* Mt. 24". 

II. Ina few instances the term is used with special reference to certain 
historic events which, having soteriological significance, are themselves a 
part of the good news. So in 1 Cor. ıs!. This is more clearly the sense 
in 2 Tim. 2*, and is perhaps the meaning in Mk. 14*. The clearest instance 
is in Mk. ıt. But even here (unless the verse is a title added by a later 
hand; see Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, ad loc.; Swete, ad loc.) it does not 
denote the book, but the series of events and teachings that from the 
point of view of the writer constitute the good news. 

III. The term is also employed by metonymy in a practical sense. 
The message requires to be proclaimed and is accordingly not infrequently 
conceived of objectively as a thing requiring service, so that the word 
denotes the gospel-work, the whole task of making the message known and 
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securing its acceptance. In this sense Paul calls it “a gospel of God” 
(Rom. r!), or “the gospel of his Son," or “of the Christ” (1 Thes. 3° Rom. 1* 
151° I Cor. 2! gi2 2 Cor. 10), or “the gospel" (1 Cor. gib. * 2 Cor. 818 
Phil. 25 4 Phm. »). It is in this sense probably that the word is used in 
Mk. 8* 10%; cf. 1 Cor. 99. 

It should be observed, however, that these three uses can not be sharply 
distinguished. They differ only in the emphasis that is laid on different 
aspects of one conception rather than by sharp discrimination of meaning. 


VII. XAPIX. 


I. Xágtc, a word of the same root as yalpw and xao&, is used in Greek 
writers from Homer down to the present day. It is very frequent in 
classical authors and has a wide range of usage, including “gracefulness,” 
“ attractiveness,” the quality of giving pleasure (so in Homer, Hesiod, 
Thucydides, e£ al.), “graciousness,” “kindness,” “good-will towards an- 
other" (so in Hesiod, Thucydides, Aeschylus, Sophocles), or “an act of kind- 
ness" (so from Homer down); and the effect of kindness, viz., “thanks” 
(so, very often, from Homer down), or of grace, viz., ‘ pleasure,” “ gratifica- 
tion" (Pindar, Euripides, ¢ al.). From this last-named usage there arose, 
also, the use of x&pıv with the force of a preposition, meaning “for the sake 
of,” “because of.” 

Il. In the Lxx x&e« is the usual translation of m (as EXeoc is of *pn). 
Like the Greek term in its classical usage, jn signifies “gracefulness,” 
"elegance" (Prov. 22" 313), but much more frequently “favour,” “ap- 
proval,” and, usually in the phrases which have no exact parallel in the 
classical usage of x&pıs, 1n MED, “to find favour,” and mm} “to cause to 
obtain favour.” In itself the term has no religious significance, being 
used of the obtaining of the approval both of men (Gen. 30% 39") and of 
God (Ex. 33'*- 2 Sam. 159). The meanings of x&pıs not expressed by 
the Hebrew jn are rather rare in the Lxx and other Jewish-Greek writers. 

EHI. InN. T., while retaining nearly all the classical usages, it takes on, 
under the influence of Christian thought, and especially in Paul, certain 
distinctly new shades of meaning. Its uses are: 

1. As in classical Greek and the Lxx: gracefulness, attractiveness: 
Lk. 4%, tote Adyors the xápttoç. 

2. As in classical Greek and the Lxx: kindly disposition, favourable 
attitude towards another, approval: Lk. 29: xpoéxoxtey . . . x&prtt xapd 
0e xal dv6oóxotg. In this sense the word occurs in phrases derived from 
the Hebrew through the Lxx: «0gstv x&pıv, “to find favour," both in 
relation to the favour of God towards men and of men towards one another 
(Lk. 1** Acts 74): Boüvar xy&otv, "to cause to obtain favour” (Acts 7:%; 
though in Jas. 4*, apparently under the influence of Christian thought, a 
different interpretation is put upon the same phrase as quoted from 
Prov. 3%); and Exetv &otv (Acts 217), not in the sense which this phrase 
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usually has in classic writers, “to have gratitude,” but as the equivalent 
of the Heb. 10 «32, a meaning found, however, in Plut. Dem. 7*. Favour 
or kindness of a given type may be individualised, giving rise to the ex- 
pression, $ x&ot; ale (2 Cor. 8°), meaning “this sort of kindness" (to 
your fellow-Christians), and «doa xát (2 Cor. 9*), meaning “every form 
of (divine) favour." | 

3. As in classical Greek and Apocr. but not in the Lxx, and rare in 
N. T.: kindly feeling because of benefit received, thanks: Lk. 69.» s 
I Tim. xu. 

4. As in classical Greek and Apocr. but not often in the Lxx: an expres- 
sion of kindness, a benefit: 2 Cor. 1; or bounty: 1 Cor. 16%. 

5. In a sense found neither in classical Greek nor in the Lxx, but appar- 
ently first occurring in N. T.* and especially frequent in Paul: “favour 
towards men contrary to their desert." This usage is illustrated in the 
employment of xaxà x&otv and xack deefAnua to express directly antithet- 
ical conceptions (see Rom. 4*9); in accordance with it also pya vépou 
(on man's part) and yéers (on God's part) are mutually exclusive as pos- 
sible grounds of acceptance with God (Rom. 3%-™ 6% 1 zrs ¢ Gal, şi) 
Grace in this sense is attributed only (a) to God in his relations to sinful 
men (Rom. 35-8 5% ı Cor. 151* Eph. 1% 7), and (b) to Christ (Acts 15! 
Rom. 5% ı Cor. 169 and frequently in benedictions), inasmuch as the gra- 
cious attitude of God towards men is also that of Christ (2 Cor. 8° cf. Rom. 
5* with Gal. 2%), and it is in the work, especially the death, of Jesus that — 
the divine grace is manifested (Rom. 3% 5 Eph. 1% 1). It is the basis of 
the whole work of salvation, characterising and underlying God's action in 
the gift of Christ for men (Rom. 56; df. 2), in the justification of believers 
(Rom. 3%), in the blessings bestowed on believers (1 Cor. rs Phil. 1°), and 
consummating the whole work (Rom. 5% 1°). It is not possible to deter- 
mine in every case in which the grace of God or of Christ is spoken of 
whether this special aspect of it as manifested to the sinful and undeserv- 
ing is distinctly present to the mind or not. But the prominence of this 
thought in the thinking of the apostle Paul makes it almost certain that 
in his benedictions he thinks of grace as specifically divine favour to the 
sinner, manifested in Christ. 


VIII. EIPHNH. 


Eiohvn is one of those N. T. words which show clearly the influence 
both of the classical sense of the term and of the Hebrew word o£ which 
it became the recognised representative. 


* In I Enoch (Giz.) 5? (°) the word is used apparently as a synonym of dAsos (cf. $9. and 
with reference to those who have been sinful. But it is not clear that the fact of their sis 
and non-desert is in mind in the use of the word, and in any case, since the Gresk ia, according 
to Charles, not earlier than the eighth century, the passage throws mo light om the pre- 
Christian or early Christian use of the Greek wosd. 
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I. In classical writers efpfyn means “a state of harmony,” “freedom 
from, or cessation of, war or strife”: Hom. Il. II 797: alel «ot uöhor ofror 
Gxgrtol elotv, ac xor &x' elohyns- xóAsuog 8 dAlactog Spwoev: “Words 
without limit are always dear to thee, as in days of peace; but war without 
respite is upon us.” Xen. Cyr. 3. 21%, &AX' elgfyov Bouidusvos xorhoat 
"Aeusviot; xal XaABalotg. Cf. Hell. 7.197; Plato, Rep. 465B: elofyyy 
zpds AAAhAous ol dyBoeg House: “Men will maintain peace with one 
another.” 

II. The Hebrew o9, on the other hand, has as its fundamental 
idea “soundness,” “prosperity,” “well-being,” and acquires the sense of 
harmony between persons or nations, freedom from strife and war, only 
as a secondary meaning, and apparently because such freedom from strife 
is conceived of as a necessary condition of well-being. Its range of mean- 
ing in O. T. is as follows: 

1. Well-being, welfare, prosperity. 

(a) In general, well-being, welfare: 1 Sam. 25¢: “Peace be both unto 
thee, and peace be to thy house, and peace be unto all that thou hast.” 
See also 1 Sam. 17'* * Ps. 29! 122% 7; so the Aramaic o»v in the saluta- 
tion of a letter: Ezr. 41" 5’ Dan. 3% (41) 6% (2°), and in the modern Hebrew 
salutation, skalom elekem, '* Good morning." 

(b) Specifically, safety: 2 Sam. 31 ™ Isa. 3817. 

(c) Specifically, prosperity, success: 2 Sam. 11! Ps. 73?-. 

a. Harmony, freedom from or cessation of war or strife: Josh. 9%: “And 
Joshua made peace with them, and made a covenant with them, to let 
them live." See also Lev. 26° Deut. 20'* u Judg. 4'7.. In the positive 
sense of friendship: Ps. 4r!*. Of reconciliation between God and man in 
the turning away of the divine anger: Ps. 85° Isa. 53* 571*. The subjective 
sense of “tranquillity,” “quietness of mind,” is perhaps less certainly 
vouched for, but is probably found in such passages as Gen. 15% Ex. 18% 
Ps. 4° 37*' Isa. 3217 Jer. 30°. 

III. The N. T. usage of elpfyy follows that of the O. T. diby more 
closely than that of the classical elpfyn; it distinctly includes the meaning, 
“tranquillity of mind.” Its range of meaning and use is as follows: 

1. Harmony, absence of strife. 

(a) Between nations or between man and man: Mt. 10": uh volonte 
Ste HAGov Badrety elofvny Exi civ Yhv- o0x 100v Barely elpfivyy dXX peyatpav. 
See also Lk. 14" Acts 7** Heb. 12", etc. 

(b)- Reconciliation between God and man: Eph. 21°.. 

2. Prosperity, well-being, safety. 

(a) In general, with reference to external conditions or without exclusive 
reference to spiritual conditions, especially in salutations: r Cor. 16%: 
xooxíydpacs Sk adtdy dv elohvn. See also Mt. 10% Lk. 11™ Acts 16°° Jas. 21%. 

(b) Specifically, spiritual well-being, that state into which men are 
brought by the grace and mercy of God in delivering them from the evil 
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of sin, nearly equivalent to salvation in the broad sense: Rom. 8: <b 38 
epbynua toU xvebyuatos Qul) xal elofivn. See also Rom. 16% Eph. 61%. 

3. Tranquillity of mind, which comes from the assurance of being recon- 
ciled with God and under his loving care: Jn. 14%: elotyny pin oud, 
elohyny civ dui» Se dulv. See also Jn. 16% Rom. 5! 15% Phil. 4’ 
Col. 31%, 

The occurrences of the word in the apostolic salutations fall almost of 
necessity, by the fact that they are in salutations, under the second general 
sense, and by the association with the term “grace,” as well as the evidently 
religious character of the whole course of thought, under the second sub- 
division. 

IX. AIQN AND AIQNIOZ. 

In discussing the New Testament usage of the word alóv it is necessary 
to distinguish among the influences affecting it (a) classical usage of «tar, 
(b) O. T. usage of 091, with the union of these two in the Lxx and the Jewish- 
Greek writers, and (c) the idea of the two ages; this was of relatively late 
origin, but whether it was born on Greek or Semitic soil is not wholly 


clear. 
I. CLASSICAL USAGE OF AIQN. 


The Greek alóv is connected by etymologists with alel, det, Skr. dyw, 
Lat. evum, Germ. ewig, Eng. aye. It occurs in three senses: 

I. Lifetime, life. So in Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, the tragedians, 
Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle. See /Esch. Eumen. 315, dori, 3’ aléve 
Btoryvelv, “to go through life unharmed.” By metonymy it denotes 
“one’s lot in life," Eur. Andr. 1215, or “a generation," Aisch. Theb. 744; 
in Dem. 295? & péAdAwy alóv apparently means “posterity,” though possi- 
bly it falls under the next meaning. In an inscription of 37 A. D. (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge’, 364°) it means “age” (of human history). 

2. An indefinitely long time; sometimes with an adjective, uaxpk, 
&xaüctog. See Asch. Supp. 574, 582; Ag. 554; Aristot. Mund. 5 (397 a”). 

3. In philosophic language, "time without limit,” “eternity”; so notably 
in Plato, Tim. 37C-38, tov alüva, “forever”; and Aristot. Cad. 1.9" 
(279 auf.), where alóv, meaning lifetime of a man, and afav, denoting the 
period of existence of the universe, are associated. 


II. THE HEBREW ob, 


The etymology of this term affords no safe guidance in determining 
the meaning. In usage it signifies “a period of indefinite duration, 
time without limits, except such as are set by the context or the nature 
of the thing spoken of.” Cremer, accepting its relation etymologically to 
oy, "to hide,” defines it as “a time whose end or beginning escapes 
perception.” It is used with reference to: 

1. Past time stretching indefinitely backward, as in Gen. 64, “the mighty 
men of old": Josh. 24° Ps. 93° Prov. 8%, etc. 
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2. Much more frequently, time stretching indefinitely forward, with no 
limit except that which is set by the author’s thought of the nature of the 
thing of which he is speaking: Deut. 151’: “He shall be thy servant for 
ever”; 3 Sam. 121°: “The sword shall not depart from thy house for ever”; 
Ps. 291*: “The Lord sitteth as king for ever.” It is probably not correct 
to say that in such passages as Deut. 1517 and r Sam. 1* the word denotes 
a lifetime, or that in Ps. 29!* it signifies eternity. The extent of the for- 
ward look depends upon the author’s thought about the nature of the 
thing spoken of, but the meaning of the word remains the same, “time 
bounded by no known or discernible limit.” 

To emphasise the idea of the length of the time the plural is sometimes 
used: r Ki. 84: “I have surely built thee a house of habitation, a place 
for thee to dwell in for ever” (00515); Ps. 61* 14512 Isa. 26*. 


III. THE USAGE OF AIQN IN THE LXX. 


In the Lxx aldéy, though occasionally used to translate and other 
words of nearly the same significance as 077, is in so large a proportion of 
its occurrences the translation of the latter that its usage is practically 
identical with that of this word. 

.1. It occurs in prepositional phrases meaning “from of old,” such as 
dx' alüvos (Ps. 118 [r19]'** Jer. 2:9, &xb tod alavos (1 Chr. 16:9), & aldvoc 
(Prov. 8%), xpd alüvos (Ps. 73 [74]:*), xpd v alówov (Ps. 54 [s5]**). 

2. It stands in prepositional phrases, meaning “for ever," i. e., for the 
indefinite future, such as sl; alóva (1 Chr. 16%); el; alüva aldvoc (Ps. 18 
[19]"*); elc «bv alava (Deut. 15" ef freq.); els «5v alüva «o0 alüvos (Ps. 144 
[145]); elc toðç aldvag «ov alówpv (Ps. 83 [84]9); Ec alavog (x Sam. 19); 
Boc toU alóvoc (Josh. 47); Esc tod alüvos «9v alóvov (Lxx Dan. 7:9; 8e 
alavos (Deut. 5** Isa. 601). 

3. It is used without prepositions, meaning “an indefinitely long time," 
either (a) in the past, tuépas alüvos (Deut. 327); vexpods alüvos (Ps. 142 
[143]); yeved alóvog (Isa. 51°); Aabg alóvog (Ezek. 262°); or (b) in the 
future, BactAebwy toy alava (Ex. 1519); see also Isa. 25* Ps. 65 [66]! 144 
[145]; Lxx Dan. s*, though in the last-named example «oó alüvos may 
mean "of the world." In Eccl. 3%, «b» alva EBoxsv dv xapdiz adréy, it 
seems to stand by metonymy for “the conception of eternity," or “the 
ability to conceive of eternity." 

4. Quite exceptional is Ps. 89 [9o]*, in which aldy has its classical mean- 
ing, "lifetime"; cf. v.*-. 

IV. THE IDEA OF THE TWO AGES. 


Speculation as to the future history of the world and the beginnings of 
the idea that world-history can be divided into periods of fixed length ap- 
pear as early as the book of Daniel, and in Ethiopic Enoch (Bous. Rel. d. 
Jud., pp. 278 f.), but the clear evidence of a definitely framed doctrine of 
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the two ages, o’p)'y, this age and the age to come, does not appear among 
Jewish writers before the last pre-Christian century. In the Greek frag- 
ments of the Ethiopic Enoch there are several phrases (some of them new) 
illustrating the familiar meanings of alóv, “a long, undefined period” (9* 10* § 
I4* 211% 2211 27?). Butin 161, 8 alàv ò usyas teAscOhoerat, a passage assigned 
by Charles to the second century B. c. and dated about 170, there appears the 
thought oí an age of limited extent, which is further defined as lasting ten 
thousand years. Cf.18:'21*. The phraseology reminds one of the Stoic no- 
tion of the great conflagration, itself related to Platonic influence. Cf. Bous., 
op. cit., p. 568. If the translation correctly represents the Hebrew original, we 
may perhaps discover in this passage both the first occurrence of the idea 
in Semitic literature and the clue to its appearance in Hebrew thought. If, 
further, aldv here stands for o^, we have the earliest traceable in- 
stance of this word in this sense. In the Slavonic Enoch, said by 
Charles to have been written 1—50 A. D., occur the expressions, “the great 
zon,” “the endless son," over against which is set the present son of 
woes (612657: 366°, cited by Bous., of. cif., p. 280). To the famous teacher 
Hillel, a contemporary of Herod the Great, are ascribed the words: “He 
who acquires for himself the words of the law acquires for himself the life 
of the age to come” (Pirke Aboth ii. 7, cited by Dal.WJ., p. 150). But 
the authenticity of the ascription is doubted by some. The earliest rab- 
binic witness to the use of the two phrases “this age” and “the age to 
come" is Yokhanan ben Zakkai, who flourished about 8o A. n. (DaLWJ., 
loc. cit.). These passages give no indication of the boundary-line between 
the two ages. The age to come would seem to be the life after death. 
Similar ideas appear also in 4 Esd. (81 A. D.). In this latter book “this 
age" and “the coming, endless age” are clearly distinguished. See 4* " 
6* 712. 20-21, er, sf. Bit, 55, In 71: the day of judgment is said to be the 
boundary-line between the two ages. In 67-!* it seems to be implied that 
the new age begins with and includes the period of Israel's dominion, or the 
messianic times. But in 7** the new age begins after the days of the Mes- 
siah. This seems to indicate that the variation of view on this point 
found in later Jewish writings antedated 4 Esd., and this, in turn, sug- 
gests that the idea of the two ages had been for some time prevalent in 
Jewish thought. 

On the other hand, there is reason to doubt whether this conception was 
wide-spread before the Christian era or early in the Christian period. Ps. 
Sol. (ca. 60 B. C.) use alóv frequently in the familiar sense of the Lxx (see 
234 335,1 8*9 of Ir% è rcu), adding the expression elc atévac (8) 
and showing a special fondness for the phrase elc «bv alàva xal n, but 
never use the word in reference to the two ages. Philo uses atsv not infre- 
quently for the period of a man's life. See Ebriet. 195 (47); Sobr. 24 (5); 
Abr. 271 (46). He employs it in the usual sense of an indefinitely long 
time, in the phrase not elsewhere observed, péypt tod xavrds alavec. 
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See Cher. 2 (1); Quod deus sit 2 (1). In Mut. nom. 12 (2) dv «Q x08’ tude 
alam. means “in the present age," the present period of the world's exist- 
ence, in contrast with the eternity before the world came into being, which 
is described as xpd ala@voc. In Pram. es pen. 37 (6) occurs the expression 
tbv Euxooctey alüva, meaning the earlier part of a man’s life, the part 
preceding the experience under consideration. Cf. also Sacr. Caini et Abel 
76 (21). But there is apparently no trace of the antithesis between this 
age and the coming age. Concerning the various forms which the doctrine 
took and the different definitions of what belonged to each age, see Dal. 
WJ. PP. 147 a Schr. pp. 544 f., E. T., ii 177-79; Charles, art. 

the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Literature” in HDB. 
I 741 f., and no Jewish, and Christian Eschatology,* chaps. V-VIII. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE OF AIQN. 


The result of these different usages appears in the New Testament in the 
existence of three senses of the term, for the most part clearly distinguish- 
able from one another. 

1. An indefinitely long period, a period without assignable limits. This 
sense is found, as in the Lxx, chiefly in prepositional phrases, which, ex- 
pressing with varying emphasis the idea of indefinite or unending continu- 
ance, are translated by the word “forever,” or with a negative “never.” 
The simplest and most frequent of these expressions is ei; «bv alðva, 
which occurs in N. T. 27 times: Mt. ar!* Mk. 3% 11", etc.. There are but 
two instances in Paul: 1 Cor. 8% 2 Cor. 9°. For contemporary exx. of this 
phrase and of «ic alava, see M. and M., Voc. s.9. The intensive el¢ rods 
œlGvæc occurs six or eight times: Lk. 1* Rom. 19 95 11** 2 Cor. r1?! Heb. 13°. 
The still stronger form, elc rods al&vac vOv aldvev, found but once in 
the Lxx, is a well-established idiom in N. T., occurring two or three times 
in the Pauline epistles: Rom. 16” (?) Gal. 1* Phil. 43°, twice in the pas- 
torals r Tim. r!' 2 Tim. 4!*, and 11 times in Rev. Other slightly variant 
forms also occur in single instances. The expressions referring to past 
time are less frequent, but by no means lacking: Acts 3" 15!* ı Cor. 2? 
Eph. 3* 2 Col. 1% Jude», The great variety of prepositional phrases 
employing this word in the Lxx, Apoc., and N. T. is extraordinary. 

2. One of the two great periods of the world's history, distinguished as 
è alàv obxoc and 5b alav 5 uu or 5 t£exóusvoc: Mt. 129 Mk. r0% Lk. 16° 
189. The boundary-line between the two ages is doubtless for N. T. writ- 
ers generally the future coming of Christ. Mt. specifically indicates that 
4 cvvtáA eta t00 alüvos, the consummation of the age, doubtless of the then 
present age, is at the coming of Christ for judgment, Mt. 13% * ** 24* 28%, 

3. In the plural, world, universe. This meaning is, perhaps, not estab- 
lished beyond all doubt, but it seems nearly certain that it must be assumed 
for Heb. 1? and 115; cf. Wied. 13° 14° 18 and Jos. Ans. 197 (18°). 

From the point of view of the date of the literature, the Pauline epistles 
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furnish the first evidence for the acceptance by Christians of the idea of 
the two ages. The expression “this age," ò alàv odros, occurs seven times 
in the unquestionably genuine epistles: Rom. 12! 1 Cor. 120 2* (bis) * 3" 
2 Cor. 4‘. In Gal. 1‘ there occurs also the expression “the present evil 
age,” ò alav ò évegvüc zovnpds. Only in Ephesians, among the epistles 
ascribed to Paul, do the two expressions, “this age,” “the coming age,” 
occur together (1"). In 2? we have “the coming ages." In the pastoral 
epistles, 1 Tim. 6!" 2 Tm. 4!* Tit. 23, we find the expression “the present 
age," d viv alóv. 

In the eight passages first named the emphasis of the apostle’s thought 
is upon the ethical characteristics of the present age. Note esp. 1 Cor. 1* 
(where he uses “world,” xócuoc, as a synonym for “this age”); Rom. 12? 
Gal. r*. The distinctly apocalyptic passages, however, 1 Thes. 4-1 5% 
1 Cor. 1$? (cf. Phil. 1*), leave no doubt that Paul held the doctrine of 
Eph. 1% respecting the two ages, and that 2 Thes. 21-13, whether from his 
pen or not, is substantially in accordance with his thinking. His thought 
about the character of the age to come, and the extent to which the apoca- 
lyptic ideas associated with it pervaded Paul's thinking, may be gathered 
from such passages as 1 Thes. 2!* 34 chaps. 4, 5, 1 Cor. 159-28 2 Cor. gi-i 
Phil. 1* 16 216, 

I Thes. 4" shows that the apostle believed himself to have the authority 
of Jesus for his expectation of the apocalyptic coming of the Lord. But it 
does not follow from this, nor is it probable, that Paul was the first in the 
Christian church to hold this view, and that it passed from him to the 
Jewish Christian body. The absence of any indication of any controversy 
over the matter, such as arose over other points on which he held views 
different from those of his predecessors in the Christian community, and 
the evidence of the early chapters of Acts that the primitive church already 
accepted the doctrine, make it much more probable that the apostle found 
the doctrine already in the church, and that if év óy xuplou refers, as 
many interpreters, ancient and modern (cf. Frame ad loc.), hold, to a 
revelation-experience of the apostle, this experience confirmed or ampli- 
fied a view already held. If, as is more probable, it is, with Frame & al., 
to be understood as referring to an uttered word of Jesus, it shows, indeed, 
that the apostle himself supposed his inheritance of thought on this point 
to have had its ultimate origin in the teaching of Jesus himself. The latter 
view is, as is well known, confirmed by the testimony of the gospels as they 
stand, but not so certainly by their older sources. The latter leave it at 
least doubtful whether Jesus accepted the two-age eschatology or used its 
phraseology. The expression, “the consummation of the age,” which 
Mt. 13% «0, ** 24? and 28% ascribe to Jesus, is found in this gospel only. In 
24° it is manifestly an editorial addition to the source (Mk. and Lk. agree 
in reporting the question in a simpler form without this phrase), and this 
fact, together with its occurrence nowhere else in the N. T. (cf., however, 
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Heb. 9**) makes it probable that in the other passages also it is an inter- 
pretative gloss of the editor, reflecting the thought of his time as to what 
Jesus held, but not traceable to any early source. The situation is similar 
in respect to all the passages in which Jesus is represented as speaking of 
the coming age in contrast to the present age (Mt. 12** Mk. 10% Lk. 18% 
20995, cf. Lk. 16°). Only in Mk. ro? does the oldest source attest this 
expression as coming from Jesus, and here the absence of this phraseology 
from Mt. (rọ), whose predilection for the idea of the two ages would 
have tended to prevent his omitting it while taking over the rest of the 
passage, makes it highly probable that it was lacking in the original form 
of Mk., and that it owes its presence in Lk. (18**) to the same impulse or 
influence that accounts for it in Lk. 20%f- In that case its presence in 
Mk. is due to the influence of the other gospels upon the original Mk., 
of which there is considerable evidence. Cf. Burton, Some Principles of 
Literary Criticism, p. 25; Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future, 
PP. 57; 93, 95, 256. 

In Mk. 4'* the absence of the word “this” makes it improbable that there 
was here, at least in the original form of the expression, any reference to 
the two ages. Cf. Lk. 8". 

The phrases “this age” and “the coming age” do not occur in Acts, nor 
are they found in the fourth gospel. Both these books bear evidence in 
other ways of being influenced by eschatological ideas similar to those of 
Paul, and implicitly, too, by the conception of the two ages, but it is not 
probable that here, any more than in the synoptic gospels, these concep- 
tions are traceable to Jesus. 

It is in any case, however, clear that the two-age eschatology was for 
Paul not a product of his own thinking, but an inheritance accepted on 
what he believed to be the authority of Jesus. That it was shared by 
practically all N. T. writers, even by the author of the fourth gospel to 
a certain extent, appears from the passages quoted above from the synop- 
tists, and from such passages as Jn. 6**. ** Jas. 5". * x Pet. ı 2 Pet. 341 Jn. 21 
Jude * Rev. r. 


VI. AIQNIOZ. 


The adjective alawos is found first in Plato. From Plato down to N. T. 
times it is used, with no apparent change in meaning, in the sense, “‘endur- 
ing for an indefinitely long time," “perpetual,” "eternal," referring both 
to the past and (perhaps throughout its history, certainly in N. T., rather 
more frequently) to the future. For classical usage see Plato, Rep. 363D; 
Legg. X 904A; post-classical, e. g., Diod. Sic. 1. 1*. Cf. the statement of 
M. and M. Voc.: “In general the word depicts that of which the horizon is 
not in view, whether the horizon be at an infinite distance . . . or whether 
it lies no farther than the span of a Ceesar’s life." 

The Lxx translates by means of it only oby and cognates, modifying 
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tathun (Gen. 17° x Chr. 161), véo (Ex. 27% Nu. 10°), etc. The 
phrase (wi aldmos, so frequent in N. T., occurs first in Dan. 12%. The 
Apocrypha show no noteworthy deviation from previous usage. sh ali 
occurs in 4 Mac. 15° Ps. Sol. 3'* (2). A similar phrase, aldwioc dvaflecs 
Tec, occurs in 2 Mac. 7°. In I Enoch 15% * we find the phrase xvebyata 
Lava alóvta. 

In N. T. the phrase twh alówoç occurs 43 times. In Jn. and x Jn., in 
Acts, and in Gal. (6°) the adjective is used in this phrase exclusively. The 
feminine alwviz is found 2 Thes. 2:* Heb. 9%. Its force is, as everywhere 
else in ancient Greek, purely temporal and quantitative. Cf. M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. The qualitative conception sometimes ascribed to it lies wholly 
in the noun Zah, with which it is joined. It has no association with è ali» 
ebcoc or 6 u£))wv alóv. It came into existence before these terms were 
in use, and its kinship of meaning is not with them, but with the adv of 
Plato, meaning “ for ever.” See also in N. T., Mk. 3%.* 


X. 'ENEZTOZ. 


"Evectés is the perf. part. of vietņu, which in the pres. mid. means 
“to impend,” “to threaten," “to begin," in the aor. act. “impended,” 
“threatened,” “begun,” but in the perf. with the proper force of a perfect 
of existing state (BMT. 75, 154), “to have begun,” “to be present.” Er- 
amples of this use of the perf. appear especially in the participles ävesui< 
and dveormus. 

Thus, in classical writers: ZEschin. 2**, Ert co xoAepod tod zpds HfArexev 
duty dvertyxétos. Aristot. Rhet. 1. 91 (1366 b»), aark tov vectra xatolv. 
In the grammarians, 8 éivestiss xp6vos signifies “the present tense.” See 
also Xen. Hell. 2. 1°, t&v dveseımörwv «pavu&tuv. Polyb. 1. 18% x. 60% 2. 26. 

The usage of the Jewish Greek writers is the same. See 1 Esdr. 9° 
Y Mac. 12 2 Mac. 3!! 69 12%. The participle is used in this sense only in 
O. T. Apocr. It does not occur in the Lxx (can. bks.). 

In N. T. the participle has but one meaning, “present.” See Rom. 8" 
I Cor. 3%, in both of which it stands in antithesis with péAAovea; 1 Cor. 
7: 2 Thes. 2* Heb. 9*. The translation of RV. in ı Cor. 7%, “that is 
upon us,” and 2 Thes. 2°, “is just at hand,” is in both cases evasive of the 
real meaning, as is the comment of Robertson and Plummer on 1 Cor. ad 
loc. See Frame on Thes. ad loc. See also Ep. Barn. 17: «à xapeAnAvdéea, 
xol td ivectG a, xal tov usAAÓóvtuy Bods drapxäc uly yebcewe, and 5’: ia 
xol tà xageAnAu06ca Suiv (rváptosv, xal dv tote évertiiaty hudc dodercey, xol 
ele tà uA ovra oóx suly dabveror. 

In Gal 1° «o0 al&vog; tod ivect6voc; undoubtedly refers to what is 


* The first, and apparently the only occurrence of alóvios in a meaning other than thet 
given, which is known to present-day lexicographers, is in Herodian (238 A. D.) 3. 8, where be 
refers to the ludi saculares given by Severus in the words: eiuviove Se abrag dadAew & 
Tóra, éxovovres rpuov yarcay DuaBpegavecw drırelsichen. 
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more commonly called 8 alàv oöros; for “present” is the only clearly 
established sense of the word évectdc, and the apostle's twice-repeated 
antithesis between éveccóta and u£AXovta (Rom. 8:* x Cor. 3%), together 
with the use of the word yéAAwv in connection with alóv to designate the 
future age, apparently a recognised and current usage (Mt. 12% Eph. 1% 
Heb. 6°), makes it especially difficult to give to éveccóc in connection with 
alóv any other sense than its usual one, “present.” 


XI. 'AIIOKAAYIITQ AND ’AIIOKAAY YTS. 


A comparison of the N. T. instances of the words &zoxaXóxte and 
qavegóo shows that the two terms have a-certain area of usage in common, 
so that in certain connections either might be used and the difference of mean- 
ing be but slight. Thus both are used in general expressions about manifest- 
ing or revealing that which is hidden: Mt. 10** Mk. 4%. Both are used of 
the revelation of divine righteousness in the gospel: Rom. 1!* 3". Both 
are used of the manifesting of Christ at his second coming, yet neither 
frequently: Lk. 172° (only instance of dxoxaAéxtw) Col. 3* 1 Pet. 5* 1 Jn. 
2% 31, Both are used of the revelation of the mystery of Christ: Eph. 35 
Rom. 1i6*. In general, however, the distinction between the two words is 
maintained. 

aveosw throws emphasis on the fact that that which is manifested is ob- 
jectively clear, open to perception. It is thus suitably used of an open and 
public announcement, disclosure, or exhibition: 1 Cor. 4° 2 Cor. 220 41 1 
Eph. 5“. 

*"Axoxadéxtw, on the other hand, refers primarily to the removal of what 
conceals, an uncovering, and in some cases the choice of the word seems to 
be due to the thought of a previous concealment. But for some reason 
dxoxadéctw has evidently come to be used especially of a subjective reve- 
lation, which either takes place wholly within the mind of the individual 
receiving it, or is subjective in the sense that it is accompanied by actual 
perception, and results in knowledge on his part: Rom. 8!* 1 Cor. 21* 1438 
Eph. 3*. 

"This distinction is illustrated even in some passages in which the words 
seem at first sight to be used interchangeably. Thus in Rom. 1!’ Paul, 
using a present tense and by this fact and the context indicating that he 
is speaking of what is constantly taking place as the result of the preach- 
ing of the gospel, writes Stxatosóvr ydo év ait dxoxaddeterat, i. e., men 
are coming to perceive the divine way of righteousness. But in 3", speak- 
ing, as the use of the perfect tense and the context show, of a fact once 
for all made clear, he writes vuvi Bè xwols v6óuou Stxatoaóvr Beoü Tepavipwrat. 
The distinction between dxoxaAéctetat in 1!* and épavépwosy in 1!* is less 
obvious and perhaps less real. The former verb is probably chosen in part 
because of the &xoxaAóxtetat in v.!*, the apostle having in mind that, par- 
allel to the revelation of the righteousness of God, there is also in progress 
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a revelation of divine wrath, the revelation in both cases taking place in 
experience. The tense of épzvégwosy, on the other hand, indicates that he 
is summing up all God's past disclosure of himself as a single fact and the 
use of the subject, è 0eóc, shows that he has specially in mind the divine 
activity. 

Especially significant in its bearing on the interpretation of Gal. 1! is 
the comparison of ı Cor. 21° (see also Eph. 3* 9), in which dxoxadéxrw is 
used, with 2 Cor. 41% 1, in which gaveopdw is employed. In 1 Cor. aie a 
revelation through the Spirit is spoken of, and in Eph. 3° in the spirit: the 
latter phrase probably means in the realm of spirit, ¢. e., of the mind of the 
prophet, thus emphasising the subjective character of the revelation. In 
2 Cor. 41% 4, on the other hand, the reference is evidently not to the per- 
ception in the minds of those to whom the disclosure was made, but to the 
disclosure itself. In harmony with this distinction between the two words 
is the fact that gaveoóo is several times used in speaking of the appearance 
of Christ in the flesh (Jn. 21! 1 Tim. 31° Heb. 9** r Jn. 1* (bis) 3% * 1 Pet. 1"); 
three times of his appearance after the resurrection (Jn. ar! [bis] “, and 
four times of his future coming (Col. 3* r Pet. 5* 1 Jn. 2** 3%), while 
adxoxadterw is never used of the first or second of these events and but 
once (Lk. 17%; cf. a Thes. 1?) of the third. dxoxaXóxce is indeed used, 
also, in 2 Thes. 2% *. * of the appearance of the man of sin, but probably 
here with reference to the disclosure and perception of his true character. 
The total evidence leaves no room for doubt that the presumption is 
strongly in favour of the view that dxoxaAéxtw has reference to a disclosure 
to the human mind involving also perception and understanding by the 
mind. 

* Axox&Audtc occurs first, so far as observed, in the Lxx: r Sam. 20” (the 
only instance in can. bks.); see also Sir. 11?! 22 421. In general it corres- 
ponds in meaning to dxoxaAóxcu, signifying properly “an uncovering, dis- 
closing, laying bare." It acquired by association the idea of a correspond- 
ing perception (possible or actual) of that which was disclosed, but does not 
so preponderatingly as &xoxaAÓxcw suggest the idea of actual perception. 

N. T. usage of dxox&Audite is as follows: 

1. An appearance or manifestation of a person, a coming, or coming to 
view; used of the coming of Christ, nearly equivalent to éxtpévera: 1 Cor. 
I! 2 Thes. 1? 1 Pet. 1% 45, 

2. A disclosure of a person or thing such that its true character can be 
perceived: Lk. 2** Rom. 2* 81° 16%, 

3. A divine revelation or disclosure of a person in his true character, of 
truth, or of the divine will, made to a particular individual, and as such 
necessarily involving the perception of that which is revealed; by metonymy, 
that which is revealed: 1 Cor. 14* ** 2 Cor. 12% * Gal. r18 22 Eph. 1!” 35 Rev. 
1". In the first group the emphasis is upon the objective appearance of 
the person; in the second on the disclosure of a person or truth, the revels- 
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tion of him or it in its true character; in the third on the divine source of 
the revelation and its perception by the individual to whom it was made. 
Cf. Milligan, Com. on Thes. pp. 149 f. 


XII. 'IOYAAIA. 


The precise extent of the territory covered by the word Judæa is difficult 
to determine. 'lou?aía is the feminine form of the adjective 'IouBatoq 
(derived from Hebrew wm). Like other similar adjectives, l'aAtAata, 
Zola, etc., it designates a country, yga (see Mk. 1*; Jos. Ant. 11* [13]) 
being omitted. The country designated by it was of variable extent. In 
the Lxx, as the translation of ^w used in a territorial sense (x 
Sam. 23?), it denotes the territory ruled by David or that of the southern 
kingdom (2 Chr. 11°). In 1 and 2 Mac. it designates substantially the 
same territory, as inhabited by the Jews of the Maccabsean period (x Mac. 
34 595 99 10%; cf. v.%; 11% 4 2 Mac. 1 115). The military successes of the 
Maccabees extended the territory under their dominion, probably in part 
at least, with a corresponding extension of the term Judza. Herod the 
Great ruled over all the territory on both sides of the Jordan from the 
desert to the Mediterranean, to Phoenicia and Syria on the north, and to 
Idumza (inclusive) on the south. His title was king of Judea. But 
whether the whole of the territory ruled by him was included under the 
term Judæa is not wholly clear. On Herod's death Augustus, substantially 
confirming Herod's will except as to the title given Archelaus, assigned to him 
Idumza, Judza, and Samaria, with the title of Ethnarch (Jos. Bell. 2. 93 f. 
[6:J). When, ten years later, Archelaus was removed, his territory was 
made a Roman province and placed under a procurator (Jos. Bell. 2. 117 
[8:]]), who apparently bore the title, "Procurator of Judæa” (Lk. 31; cf. 
Jos. Bell. 2. x69 [o*). From 41 to 44 A.D. Herod Agrippa I again ruled, 
with the title of king, over all the territory which had previously belonged 
to his grandfather, Herod the Great (Jos. Bell. 2. 215 [11°]; Ant. 18. 252 [71] 
19. 274 [5']). On the death of Herod Agrippa I his kingdom again came 
under Roman procurators with the title “Procurator of Judea” (Ant. 
19. 363 [9")), and this condition of affairs continued until 53 A. D., when 
Iturza, Trachonitis, etc., subsequently increased also by a portion of the 
former tetrarchy of Herod Antipas, was given to Herod Agrippa II (Jos. 
Ant. 20.158f. [8]). Josephus speaks of Cuspius Fadus as procurator 
(Exapxos) of Judæa “and of the entire kingdom" (Ant. 19. 363 [9°]), rather 
suggesting that Judæa was not the name of the whole territory. But cf. 
Ant. 20. 97 (51). Also in speaking of the addition to the kingdom of 
Agrippa I he speaks of the country of his grandfather Herod as Judea 
and Samaria (Ant. 19. 274 [5']). And in Bell. 3. 35-58 (3'-*), speaking of the 
period just preceding the Roman War, he divides the whole country of the 
Jews into Galilee, Perea, Samaria, and Judea. Yet, having in Bell. 2. 247 f. 
(xa*) stated that Felix had been made procurator of Samaria, Galilee, and 
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Persea, and in 2. 252 f. (13?) that certain toparchies in the vicinity of the 
Sea of Galilee were given to Agrippa, he adds that over the rest of Judzs 
he made Felix procurator. Cf. also Jos. Bell. 2. 265 (139). Similarly in 
Acts Luke seems commonly to use Judæa in the narrower sense (Acts. i* 
81 g* rz), in 12!* and 21!° even excluding by implication Cæsarea, which 
was the residence of the procurator of Judæa. Only in 2° ro?! 26% 28 
is a larger sense, inclusive of Samaria and Galilee, probable. Mt. 19! 
on the other hand (cf. conira Mk. 1o!) bears witness to the inclusion of Perza 
under the term Judæa. While, therefore, under the influence of the numer- 
ous political changes which Palestine underwent in the last century »B. c. 
and the first century A. D., the term Judæa was probably used in at least 
three different senses: (a) the territory south of Samaria and west of the 
Jordan, (b) the Roman province, which, as in the days of Pilate, e. g., in- 
cluded Samaria and Idumæa, (c) the kingdom of Herod the Great, and after 
him of Agrippa I, yet alike in the O. T., Apocr., N. T., and Josephus, 
the first, with some vagueness as to exact extent, remains the prevalent 
usage. Whether Paul, under the influence of his predilection for the 
Roman usage of geographical terms, employed it in 1 Thes. 2% Gal. 1* 
2 Cor. r!e Rom. 15% in its Roman sense, or as Josephus usually does, in 
its narrowest sense, must for lack of decisive evidence remain uncertain. 
It is worthy of note, however, that all these letters were written in the 
period of the procuratorships that followed the death of Herod Agripps I, 
and all the passages are explicable as referring to the Roman province of 
Judæa. | 
XIII. ‘AMAPTIA AND ‘AMAPTANQ. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


’Auaprla and dpaptéw are derived etymologically from a and péoos, the 
primary significance of the verb being therefore “to have no part in,” but 
more commonly in usage, “to miss the mark,” “to fail to attain.” Ina 
physical sense it is used in Hom. IJ. V 287, of a spear missing the mark, and 
in other similar applications in ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Antipho. So also 
from Homer down in such derived senses as “to fail of one’s purpose," “to 
lose," "to neglect." But it had also acquired as early as Homer and re- 
tained throughout the classical period a distinctly ethical sense, “to do 
wrong, to err, to sin.” See numerous exx. in L. & S. 

The noun dyaptia first appears in ÄEschylus and åudọtņua in his con- 
temporary Sophocles. Neither word seems to have been employed in a 
physical sense, but both are used of non-moral defects and of sin in 
the strictly ethical sense. By its termination dyuaocía would naturally 
mean the quality of an act or person, “ defectiveness,” ' sinfulness.” In 
the former of these senses it is found in Plato, Legg. I 627D, iva . .. 
ép6cntoc te xal duaotlag vommv Ars dott gdcst, “in the interest of the 
right and wrong of law, whatever it is by nature.” Legg. II 668C: oyoAé 
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chy ye bo86cnta ths Qouxfjsec NM xal duagtiay aörol Storyvicerar: “He 
will scarcely be able to discern the rightness or wrongness of its inten- 
tion” (sc. of a musical or poetic composition). For the latter, more ethical 
sense, see Plato, Legg. II 660C: Aordopetv yao xokyyara dviata xat xdppu 
xpofeByxita duaptiac obdapéc 436: “For it is not at all pleasant to cen- 
sure things that are incurable and far advanced in evil.” But it is also 
found in the more concrete sense of a “fault,” an “error,” either non- 
ethically of an error of judgment, or ethically of a wrong deed; in the former 
sense in Thuc. 1. 32°, Bóng 3è pádov duaprix. In the latter sense it occurs 
in ZEschyl. Ag. 1198, wadatdc üyde Auaprlac Séumv, “ancient crimes 
of this house.” Antipho 127%: oô th tautol duaprig . . . dxdBaver. Cf. 
Dem. 248%: Estes 8’ ddexfyorva záv’ X xéxpaxtat xal duaothuar’ dud. For dis- 
cussion of classical usage, see Butcher, Aristolle's Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art, pp. 311 f.; Kendall in Classical Review, XXV, 195-7. For in- 
teresting exx. from the papyri, see M. and M. Voc. sub äuaprä&ve. 


II. HEBREW USAGE OF "$n. a, AND nin, 


These Hebrew words, the common originals of &uaptávw» and duaptía in the 
Lxx, have etymologically the same meaning as the Greek terms, viz., *to 
miss (the mark),” “a missing (of the mark)." The verb is occasionally used 
(in Kal and Hiph.) in this original sense: Job 5** Prov. 195; but far more fre- 
quently in an ethical sense, “to sin"; occasionally against man: Gen. 42% 
ı Sam. 19* *, but in the great majority of cases, expressly or by implica- 
tion, against God: Gen. 20* Ex. 32 Eccl. 7** et freq. Of the modified senses 
of the various conjugations it is unnecessary to speak. The nouns are 
always used in an ethical sense, signifying: 

1. An act of sin: (a) proprie: Deut. 219 Ps, 51° Mic. 6? Hos. 4° ef freg.; 
possibly in 1 Ki. 8* 2 Chr. 6% Ezek. 18% Ps. sı® in the sense of “the 
committing of sin”; but cf. Ezek. 18%. **, which seem to show that even re- 
pentance was thought of as the turning from deeds committed or which 
might be committed rather than expressly as the abandonment of a course 
of action in progress. (b) With special reference to responsibility and con- 
sequent guilt: Deut. 15° 24% !* Gen. 18 Nu. 16%; (c) With special 
reference to the penalty or consequence of sin: Lev. 20% 24^ Isa. 535 
Zech. 14”. 

2. (mon not so used.) A sin offering: Lev. 7*! 2 Chr. 29% 3. s, 


III. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


In the Lxx (can. bks.) áuagcávo is found about 170 times, being in all 
but 21 of these a translation! of mon in one or another of its conjugations. 
Its meaning is practically identical with the usual ethical sense of the 
Hebrew original; that the latter is often translated also by ddıxstv only em- 
phasises the fact of the ethical character of the word in the minds of the 
Lxx. 
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Of the nearly soo instances of dyaotia in the Lxx about four-fifths are 
translations of xon or nxen, and the word has the same variety of mean- 
ing as the Hebrew terms, except that a sin offering is expressed by 
xeol duaoriac or «b «sol duaotiac, the word duapria therefore retaining 
its usual meaning, “sin.” See Lev. 9% 3 % 16. 15. 22. etc, 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


The usage of the Apocr. is in general similar to that of the Lxx (can. 
bks.) The words are always ethical. duagróvo is frequently used in 
speaking of sin against God (1 Esd. r% 6: Jdth. 5%* 2 Mac. 7%), or in 
his sight (Susan. 23), sometimes against men (Sir. 77 Ep. Jer. 14), and 
occasionally against one's own soul (Sir. 19‘, cf. Tob. 1219); yet it is doubt- 
less thought of as related to God as the supreme power whose authority it 
contravenes and who will punish it. 

‘Aucorla is used most frequently of deeds of sin, commonly in the plural 
(Tob. 3% * Sir. 2"!, etc.), sometimes in the singular in the same sense (Tob. 
3“ 4") or qualitatively (Sir. ro? 199), occasionally collectively (Tob. 12* 
I Esd. 7°). In a few passages it means "the doing of sin," rather than 
the deed, Sir. 8° 21*, but esp. 25% 46'. It apparently does not occur in 
the sense of “ sinfulness.” 

Under the influence of the developing legalism of this period the concep- 
tion of sin among the Palestinians in general tended to become legalistic, 
and sin to be regarded as the violation of commandments (Tob. 3'* 4' 
Jub. 15% 21*-5, chap. 5o; Toy, Judaism and Christianity, pp. 205 ff.; Bow. 
Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. x45 f., Ch.AP., II 9). 

Atonement for sins is thought of as achieved by sacrifice (Jub. 6* 34"), 
or by compensatory, meritorious deeds, especially almsgiving (Tob. 4*" 
12% *), Of attempt to define in more explicit ethical terms what it is that 
makes sin sinful there is little trace. 

On the other hand, there appears in this period an effort, of which there 
is little trace in O. T., to discover the origin of sin. Among the Palestinians 
there arises the doctrine of the evil impulse. According to Ryssel, quoted 
in Bous. Rel. d. Jud.*, pp. 462 f., it is to be found as early as Sir. (21" °); 
clearly in 4 Esd. (33f. 439 748. n 859 14%), the Pirke Aboth (IV 1) and 
then frequently in the rabbinic literature. As interpreted, no doubt oor- 
rectly, by Porter (“The Yecer Hara" in Biblical and Semitic Studies by 
Members of the Faculty of Yale University, pp. 93-111) and Bous. (op. cia 
p. 465) this impulse has its seat in the soul, not in the body of men. The 
Palestinians never found the seat of moral evil in matter. Philo, affected 
by Greek thought, especially by Plato, wavers in his opinion, sometime 
seeming to find the cause of sin in the materiality of the body, sometimes 
tracing it to the work of demons in the creation of man, sometimes to man’s 
free choice of pleasure. Adam and Eve were originally morally indifferent, 
as is every infant of their posterity, but made choice of evil. The indi- 
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vidual man is a free moral agent, tempted to sin by his body but able to 
choose the life of the spirit. See Siegfried, Phslo von Alexandria, pp. 242 ff. 
A noteworthy element of Philo’s doctrine is that intention is of equal im- 
portance with fulfilment, yet does not become guilty until it is fulfilled 
(Quod. det. pot. 96-99 [26]). See BSSF. p. 163. Sir. once traces the 
sin of the race to Eve (25%), and 2 Bar. once intimates the same (474), 
but the common doctrine of 2 Bar. (17? 54%, etc.) and of 4 Esd. 
(322 4% 71*-) is that the sin of men began with Adam, and that death is 
its consequence, yet this is not conceived of as excluding the moral respon- 
sibility of the individual (2 Bar. 54% 1°). The connection which the Ethi- 
opic Enoch finds between the sin of men and that of the fallen angels is an 
exceptional view. The transmutation of the serpent of Gen., chap. 3, 
into Satan and the tracing of the beginnings of human sin to the devil 
begin as early as the first half of the first century B. c. (Wisd. Sol. 2%). 
On the whole subject see the full and informing discussion in Bous., op. cù., 


PP. 459-70. | 
V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T. both verb and noun are used in the ethical sense only. The 
influence of the etymology of the word is to be seen in the fact that there 
is still in some cases clearly, probably always in fact, in the background of 
the conception the idea of a standard to which action ought to but does not 
conform. The standard is usually conceived of as set by God (Rom. 39; 
cf. 19-5, esp. =), rarely by the civil power (Acts 25°). 

The nouns dyaptia and dukoteua are also always ethical. dydomua, 
which occurs only in Mk. 32°. ** Rom. 3** 1 Cor. 6'* [2 Pet. 1°], is always, 
in accordance with its termination, an act of sin. dyaptia, which occurs 
much more frequently, is never used in its strictly abstract sense, “‘sinful- 
ness," but, formally defined, has two usages: 

1. The committing of sin, the doing of that which is not in accordance 
with the will of God, equivalent to tò dyaprkverv, peccatio, as distinguished 
from peccatum: Rom. 61: éxtudvouey t Auaprig; see also Rom. 515 13. 20, 2: 
6% ab, 13, 34, 16, 17, 18, 28, 12, 32 (?); most of the instances in chap. 7; 8% 3a, o 
I Cor. 15% 2 Cor. 5% Gal. 2!7 Jn. 8** 16* Heb. 4%. The word is never 
used in this sense in the synoptic gospels, or Acts, and is mainly confined 
to Paul and John. In this sense it is frequently personified, or semi- 
personified, being spoken of as one would speak of a person—a demon or 
Satan (see, e. g., Rom. 63: uh oóv BactAsuétw 3) dyuaprla dv t Ovqco dys 
odyatt . . . unde xaptothvete ta Ein dyay . . . tj) Auaprig), or as a force 
having existence independent of the sinner;* see esp. Rom. s!% 12 75. se, 


° The opinion of Dib.Gwf. pp. 114-124, that Paul sometimes not simply rhetorically 
personifies but actually personalises sin, thinking of it as a demon, is scarcely justified by 
the evidence. Dib. himself holds that he more frequently uses the word in a non-personalised 
sense, and that it is not possible always to draw with certainty tbe line between image and 
actuality 
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Rom. s.-n shows that Paul applied the term both to the violation of 
known law ( cf. Rom. 1*#-) and to conduct of the same character produced, 
where there was no law, under the impelling influence of the hereditary 
tendency derived from Adam. To the former only Paul apparently applies 
such terms as xapd&rtwua and xao&Qact; (see Rom. $14. Gal. 319); cf. the 
discriminating discussion by E. P. Gould, “Paul’s Doctrine of Sin,” in 
Baptist Review, 1880, pp. 216-235. 

2. Sin committed, the deed as distinguished from the doing of it—pec- 
catum. 

(a) Generically, when no reference is had to specific forms of sin: Mt. r”: 
obosı thy Aaby adrod dxb «Qv ducotiGy abt@y. Mk. 25: delevtal cou al 
dyapttar. This is the use in all the instances in the synoptic gospels except 
Mt. 12%. So also in Jn. 8% (b ?). 48 15%. % 191! 20% Acts 2** (and always 
in Acts except 7**) Rom. 4” * 8:b. 10 1137 1 Cor. 15% !* 2 Cor. 117 Heb. 1°, 
and generally in this epistle; 1 Jn. 1°, and generally in this epistle. It is 
used in this sense, in the singular and without the article, qualitatively 
(meaning, however, not sinfulness, but having the quality of sin) in Rom. 
14" 1 Jn. 5!? Jas. 4". 

(b) Specifically, when reference is had to a particular deed or a particular 
kind of sinful deed: Mt. 12: xéoa duaetla xal Biaspnula dpebheerat cols 
&yÜpárxotc, 1j 88 «o0 zvebuatos Biaogmula oüx dgeðhserat. See also Acts 7". 

(c) Collectively, the singular for the plural: Jn. 199: Te & dvd; vi 
6«o0 ò alpmv thy Auaprlav rod xócguou. See also Rom. 3°: **. 

(d) By metonymy, for a sin-bearer: 2 Cor. 5": «bv ui) yyóvra duapriav 
dxtp Aucv duaptlav drolngev. 

It is obvious that the distinction between ı and 2, having reference to 
a difference not in content but only in point of view, may easily reach a 
vanishing point. Thus the context of 1 Jn. 3° shows that “to take away 
sins" means to cause them to cease to be done; in other words, it is the 
doing of sin that is to cease, but the writer has in thought objectified the 
deeds and spoken of them as things to be removed. So also in Jn. 8“, to 
“die in your sins,” is probably synonymous with to “die in your sin,” 
in 8%, the meaning in both cases being to die while still sinning; though it 
is possible that the plural phrase means to “die in the condemnation caused 
by your sins.” Cf. also Rom. 61° 75, and the exx. cited under en, 1 (a). 

As concerns the material content of &uapria, there was evidently room 
for wide difference of opinion among those who used the term. Unlike 
such words as xopvela, xAoxf, and gévoc, which in themselves describe 
the external character of the deeds to which they refer, and g@évo¢ and 
6orf which describe an inward disposition, &uaptía by etymology and 
usage describes the acts denoted simply as failing to conform to a standard 
(implied to be right), and among Jews and Christians conceived to be set 
by God. One’s conception of the standard set by God would therefore 
determine to what things the term &uagcía would be applied. 
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In the type of Pharisaism which finds expression in Jub., and which 
is reflected in the gospels and in the controversial letters of Paul, we find 
a distinctly legalistic conception of. sin. Basing the teaching on law and 
making much of its specific and especially its more external commands, 
literally interpreted, it tended to emphasise the external. This tendency 
Jesus opposed (see esp. Mt., chaps. 5, 6), yet not to the extent of mak- 
ing righteousness and sin matters wholly of disposition or intention (cf. 
above on Philo). He included both external and internal acts under 
the category of sins (see esp. Mk. 7::), and demanded deeds as well as dis- 
position (Mt. 7*-*’). He did not find his standard of what was right and 
wrong in the statutes of the law, but in some more ultimate criterion. 
Yet he does not expressly state any single principle of sin to which all sins 
may be reduced. We may roughly classify the acts and dispositions which 
he reproved and evidently included under the term sin as (2) sins of the 
flesh and the sensual mind: fornication, adultery, encouragement of sensual 
thought. (b) Sins of conduct or attitude towards other men: theft, covet- 
ousness, hatred, lack of compassion, unwillingness to forgive. (c) Atti- 
tude towards truth: refusal to accept truth when it is presented, captious 
demand for evidence, hypocrisy, and profession without deeds. (d) Atti- 
tude towards God: ingratitude, unwillingness to trust him. 

Remembering that Jesus summed up all righteous action under the 
single term “love,” and observing that in all the things which he calls sin 
there is an element of selfishness, in the sense of grasping things for one's 
self regardless of the welfare of others, or excessive self-assertion, this may 
be understood to be the characteristic quality of sin, viz., isolation of one's 
self from the world in which one lives, refusal to live in reciprocally bene- 
ficial relations to the community of which one is an integral part. But 
jesus does not himself explicitly state the matter thus. So far as the 
gospels report, he seems rather immediately to have recognised certain 
acts as sin and to have assumed that his hearers' consciences would give 
concurrent judgment. 

In his writings the apostle Paul emphasised the interna, yet not to the 
exclusion of the external. Under the conception of sin he included outward 
acts and inward thoughts and feelings: on the one side murder, fornication, 
drunkenness, and on the other envy, malice, jealousies, wraths, etc. 

In Rom., chap. 7, he seems to indicate that while he was yet a Pharisee 
there was the beginning of the perception that the law extended its dominion 
to the feelings as well as to outward deeds, and that wrong feelings as well 
as wrong outward acts were sin. The commandment ''Thou shalt not 
covet," which in his Pharisaic days brought dormant sin to life was a 
prohibition not of action but of desire. Yet the clear perception of the 
spiritual character of the law and the transfer of emphasis in the concep- 
tion both of righteousness and sin from the external deeds to the internal 
attitudes of heart and the principle of love apparently came only with his 
conversion. 
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Yet he nowhere clearly indicates that even after his conversion he worked 
out for the generic idea of sin a definition corresponding to that which he 
found for righteousness in the idea of love. For while in Rom. 1'*- he 
finds the ground of divine condemnation of sin in the suppression of truth 
possessed, yet this is probably not to be taken as a definition of sin, but 
as the basis of guilt. Jas. 4!” similarly makes conduct not in accordance 
with one’s knowledge of good to be sin, but does not affirm the converse, 
and hence does not thereby define sin. 

The gospel of John takes fundamentally the same position as the synop- 
tists and Paul. Instead of defining sin, it assumes that its character is 
known, and puts especial emphasis on rejection of the light, especially as 
manifested in failure to believe in Jesus, and finds in such rejection the 
ground of the divine judgment (3!* gt 159 169). 

The statement of 1 Jn. 3‘ must be understood in view of the fact that it 
is part of the author’s polemic against the Antinomians, who justified their 
unrighteousness on the ground that they were not under law; yet, in view 
of the whole character of the letter, the law here referred to must be un- 
derstood, not in the legalistic sense of the term, but as denoting the divine 
will in general. 

Of the origin of sin and the relation of its origin to personal responsibility, 
there is no direct discussion in the synoptic gospels, but there are one or 
two passages which have an important bearing on Jesus’ thought on the 
subject. These gospels record him as speaking of Satan or the devil as 
tempting men to sin (Mk. 1? Mt. 13% **) and of men as exerting a like 
influence on one another (Mk. 89). He speaks of physical conditions 
also as being the occasion of sin. But he never ascribes to any of these 
influences compelling power. Indeed, in Mk. 71-3, discussing the question 
of what defiles a man morally, he expressly finds the cause of sin, both 
internal and external in the man himself, the heart. It is of special impor- 
tance to note that he does not say either that outward acts prove the heart 
(that is, as‘the context shows, the inner self, which is the source of action) 
to be sinful, as if its character were already fixed (e. g., by heredity) and 
could only manifest itself, or that inward conditions delermine the out- 
ward, but that from the heart proceed evil thoughts, and that these defile 
the man. He thus makes the man the generator of his own character and 
deeds. Whatever he may have thought of heredity or of physical forces 
as related to sin, they were not, according to this passage, the causes of it. 

Paul, agreeing in large measure with 4 Esd. and 2 Bar., makes sin & 
racial matter, beginning with Adam, and passing down to his descendants, 
both before and after the coming of law, not being imputed, however, 
where there is no law (Rom. $5£). In the individual, also, sin has its 
two stages corresponding to the two stages of the experience of the race 
(after Adam). It is first a dormant force (presumably hereditary and 
from Adam), then on the coming of the commandment becomes an active 
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force and an actual practice (Rom. 7*-»), as in the race it issued in trans- 
gression (Gal. 3!*). In his representation of responsibility for sin the 
apostle is apparently not quite uniform. Consistent in his view that 
there is guilt only where law is, he seems in Rom. 5'* * to imply that it 
exists only where there is explicit published law, but in 11-21! clearly holds 
that suppression of truth, violation of law, however revealed, involves 
guilt. So, also, death is in Rom. 5u. 1 traced, not to the sin which being 
against law is imputed, but to the primal sin of Adam, shared by his de- 
scendants, but not imputed to the individual descendant who was not 
under law. On the other hand, in Rom. 7*-", its cause is found in the con- 
scious disobedience of known commandments. Personal responsibility is 
even more explicitly set forth without reference to heredity in 1'* 2*, the 
basis of condemnation being, as pointed out above, in the suppression of 
truth and action contrary to it. 

In this conception of sin as a force dormant in the individual until the 
coming of the commandment (Rom. 7*-"), the thought of the apostle ap- 
proximates the rabbinic idea of the evil impulse (yeger hara). Yet the 
Pauline duaptia differs from the yeger hara in that the latter designates 
not the doing of sin, but a force operative in the conscious life and impelling 
one to evil conduct, while with Paul &uapria is primarily the doing of sin, 
and when used by metonymy denotes the impulse, tendency, or habit which 
is dormant till roused to life by the commandment. Nor is sin identified 
with the yecer hara in Jas. 15, where if éxi&uu(a denotes the evil impulse it 
is expressly distinguished from sin, being made the cause of it. 

The fourth gospel, like the synoptists, connects sin with the devil; but 
as clearly insists upon personal responsibility, and finds the ground of con- 
demnation, which is death, in resistance to light possessed. See above, 
p. 442. 

Similar is the doctrine of James except that the evil impulse, éxtOuyla, 
furnishes the force that tends to sin. But the fatalistic view is expressly 
rejected, personal responsibility affirmed and grounded in the possession 
of knowledge of the good. As in other N. T. writers death is the penalty 
of sin. See Jas. 1:15 417, 

In all these writers, therefore, sin is non-conformity to the divine stand- 
ard of character and conduct, and, whatever the influence contributing to 
it, involves individual guilt, whenever its non-conformity to the standard 
of right is perceived by the wrong-doer. 


XIV. NOMOZ. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 
Nóuoc (from vius) means properly “that which is distributed, appor- 
tioned, appointed.” From this primary meaning to the meaning which 
it came later to have, “law” very much in the present, technical sense of 
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the English word, “statute,” “ordinance,” or “a body or code of statutes,” 
the development of véuoc has not as yet been traced with sufficient fulness 
and exactness to make assured statements possible. The lexicons are all 
deficient at this point. The following outline, however, is believed to give 
an approximately correct representation of classical usage. The word first 
appears in Greek literature in Hesiod. From Hesiod down to N. T. times 
at least, the general idea underlying all its uses in extant non-biblical lit- 
erature seems to be that of the expression of the thought or will of one mind 
or group of minds intended or tending to control the thought or action of 
others, Where it first appears in Hesiod, it may perhaps best be defined 
as an established way of doing things which seems imposed upon men or 
animals by some necessity outside of themselves, this necessity being in 
most, if not in all cases, referred to the will of the gods (Hes. Theog. 66, 417; 
Op. 276, 388). It is distinguished from ixn, on the one hand, in that it 
is not necessarily moral—in fact, vóņoç may be quite opposed to dm, 
Hes. Op. 276—and, on the other, from €0¢, probably by the greater 
fixity and necessity attaching to it. In later authors two distinguishable 
senses appear. On the one hand, there is found a laxer usage, sometimes 
closely approaching, though probably never quite arriving at, the mean- 
ing “custom, convention." See Pind. Isth. 2. ss; Pind. ap. Hdt. 3'*; Hdt. 
4”; Aristot. Eth. Nic. I 3* (1094 b'*). On the other hand, it means what 
we most commonly mean by “law,” i. e., a rule of action prescribed by 
authority. In this general sense: 

I. It may refer to a single rule, the authority issuing it and enforcing 
it (a) being conceived of as divine (cf. Asch. Eum. 448; Soph. Trach. 1177; 
in the plur. Soph. Ant. 453); or (b) conceived to be of human origin (Pind. 
Nem. 109). In the plural the word is used of a collection or code of laws, 
obtaining in a state (Aristot. Rhet. 29 [1398 bes. ); so especially of Solon's 
laws at Athens; Draco's laws were called by the older name, @éwoteg. 

2. In the singular collectively, it may denote a written civil code, véux 
T8to¢, or a body of unwritten principles, véue¢ xotvóc, equivalent to dtxatey, 
the principles being chiefly ethical and common to all men: Aristot. 


Rhet. I 10? (1368 b'ft-) Rhet. ad Alex. 1 (2) (1421 b,"f). According to ' 


L. V. Schmidt, Die Ethik der alten Griechen, p. 202, the sharp distinction of 
E05 “customs,” from vöwos “law,” does not appear until post-classical 
times, e. g., Polyb. 6. 47'. otc is at times distinguished from véyoc (Plato, 
Prot. 337D: “For by nature like is akin to like, whereas law is the tyrant 
of mankind, and often compels us to do many things that are against 
nature”; Aristot. Etk. Nic. I 3° [1094 b**]); at other times it is made the 
basis of uoc, e.g., by the Stoics. But the term vépoc pbceac did not, 
either in the Stoics’ usage (cf. F. C. French, The Concept of Law in Ethics, 
chap. I, $ 4, pp. 6 ff.) or in that of other writers (e. g., Plato, Tim. 83E, 
where it probably means simply “demands of nature”) mean to the ancient 
mind what “law of nature" means in modern scientific terminology, 2 


— 
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formula expressing the observed regular recurrence of an event or a sequence 
of events in nature. The meaning, “musical mode or strain,” “a kind of 
ode," in which vöuos is also found, is easily derivable from the etymological 
ground meaning of the word. It is, in fact, merely an application of this 
meaning to music. It seems never to have had any appreciable influence 


upon vóuo; meaning “law.” 


II. HEBREW USAGE OF myn. 


mun (df. myn, “to point out the way") means primarily “direction” 
siren lo another It is of frequent occurrence in O. T., signifying: 

1. Direction, instruction concerning a specific matter, such as offerings, 
etc., (a) an oral direction or decision, as of priest or judge: Deut. 17" 
Jer. 18'* (cf. Mic. 3", and Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 230, in Cambridge Bible 
for Schools). (b) A formulated rule or statute, concerning a specific 
matter: Lev. 6°: “This is the law of the burnt offering." See also Ex. 12“ 
Lev. 14? Nu. 5%, ef freg. in Lev. and Nu. In 2 Ki. 17°, quite exceptionally 
in the sense "custom," “ manner." 

2. Ethical and religious instruction: (a) In general, the instruction or 
advice of parent, prophet, or sage: Prov. 6%: “My son, keep the command- 
ment of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother." See also 
Ps. 78! Prov. 4? 13%. (b) Specifically the will of God announced by a 
prophet; reference being had not to a code or definitely formulated body 
of statutes, but to the will of God in general, as defined by the context. 
Hence, the revealed will of God: Mic. 4*: “For out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of Yahweh from Jerusalem.” See also Ex. 13° 
16*. 30 Ps. 40° (*) Zech. 711 Isa. 138 23 5% 42%, etc. Jer. 6!* Lam. 2°, 

3. A definitely formulated body of statutes, or ordinances, whether 
ethical, religious, or civil, but in general in accordance with the Hebrew 
conception of the origin of the law, conceived of as divinely authorised: 
(a) The substance and content of such law; used especially of the law of 
Moses in whole or in part: Deut. 1* (and elsewhere in Deut.), of the body of 
ethical and religious instructions, contained in that book; Ex. 24", the law 
written on tables of stone; Josh. 8 2 Ki. 14° 23%, the law of Moses; 
1 Chr. 22% Ps. 78°. ı Dan. 9!*, & freg. (b) The book containing the law: 
Neh. 8 * In x Ki. 2° 2 Chr. 23!*, also, the reference is in a sense to 
the book, but still to its content, its requirements, not to the material 
book—and these passages therefore belong under (a) rather than here. 


UI. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


Néypeg, used by the Lxx by far most frequently for myn, but also 
occasionally for man. pn. ny, etc., differs very slightly in force and usage 
from myn, chiefly in that it is employed somewhat more frequently of 
a specific statute, and occasionally as the translation of ny for the civil 
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law of a heathen nation or the royal decree of a heathen king: Ezr. 7™: 
véuoy toU Ütoü xal vóuov tod BactAdwe. Esth. 1!*, xara rode venous Mtbuv 
xat Tlepodv. Esth. 13°, ò véuoc ò dxd tod Bactldwc. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


Nöwos in the Apocr. and Pseudepig. differs from ^yn in the Hebrew, 
and vönos in the Lxx, chiefly in that on the one side the meaning “direc- 
tion,” “instruction,” is disappearing, the word tending to denote more 
constantly a definitely formulated statute or code, and on the other in that 
this latter conception is in the process of being generalised into that of 
law in the abstract, 5. e., apart from the question of the particular form 
of its expression. Usage may be formulated as follows: 

1. A formulated statute or decree, whether ethical, religious, or civil. 
i Mac. 29, «bv véuov tod BacıAéwç. LO: xopeudofwoay tole vépots abtóv. 
13! Wisd. 9%: éy cuvécet xpolsews xal vipou. 2 Mac. 29 3%, etc. It isa 
peculiarity of the style of 2 Mac. that it commonly uses the term viue 
(pl.) to denote that body of statutes and instruction which elsewhere in 
O. T. and N. T. is usually called mya, vóuoc (sing.). 

2. Ethical and religious instruction. This sense, so frequently expressed 
by avn, is rarely expressed by vóuog; in the Apocr. In Sir 44": 
* Abraham kept the law of the Most High," “ law ” means in general “will,” 
unless the passage involves an anachronism or the conception (found in the 
later Jewish writings) of the law as antedating Moses. In Wisd. 6'* vun 
apparently means "precepts" or "instructions" of Wisdom. But it is 
evident that in this period véuoc is surrendering the general meaning 
* instruction" and coming to denote something more formal and fixed. 

3. A formulated body of statutes, ordinances, or instructions. Used 
with reference to: (a) The law of Israel, usually spoken of as “the law of 
Moses," the “law of the Most High," or, simply, “the law." (i) The 
content of the law, usually its rules and precepts: ı Esd. 1*, dv tọ viue 
zuplou. 5%, de éxtcévaxvat dv c vou. 8? Tob. 1° (N) Wisd. 16¢ Sir. 
prol. (bis) 216 qu 1 Mac. 1**. u. **. 87 2 Mac. 14 2% 3 Ps, Sol. r4! ef freg. In 
Sir. it is sometimes used with special reference to the ethical contents 
of the law in distinction from its ceremonial prescriptions: Sir. 35': 
ò cuvtnoay vóuoy xAsová(et. 32%: b Qty vóuov duxAnoOhcera adrod. See 
also 32%. In 2 Mac. 2!* 10%, it refers especially to the promises of the 
law. (ii) The book containing the law: 1 Esd. g** «*. 4; Sir. prol. ter. 
(b) With primary reference still to the divine law given to Israel, véuoc 
is used with emphasis upon its authoritative character as law, rather than 
on the form of its embodiment in the law of Moses, and thus approximates 
the conception of (divine) law as such, without reference to the specific 
form in which it has been expressed. It is difficult or impossible, especially 
by reason of the laxity in the use of the article in the Apocrypha, to draw s 
sharp line of distinction between the instances that belong here and those 
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which fall under 3 a (i). But there can be no doubt that some of the 
instances in Wisd. and Sir. of vöwos without the article, belong here. Wisd. 
21* 6* Sir. 19%: dv x&ep coplg xolnors vóuou, see also v.*. This general 
sense of the term is especially clear when with descriptive epithets added 
it is used qualitatively; thus in Sir. 45°, véno¢ Gwii¢ xal éxtothuns, “a law 
of life and knowledge." 

4. By metonymy vöwos denotes a force or custom which, being put forth 
as a guide of action, has the effect of law: Wisd. 2%; cf. 141*. 

It is especially important to observe that myn in Heb. and vó6uo« in the 
Lxx and Apocr. denote law in the imperative sense; it is the address of one 
will to another demanding obedience. It is not a mere statement of usage 
or custom. It is not the formula in accordance with which certain things 
customarily or invariably happen. It is a command, instruction, a body 
of teaching or demands to which obedience is required. Cf. Classical 
Usage, p. 444, fin. 

V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


In N. T., as in classical writers, O. T., and Apocr., véuoc is employed in 
the imperative, not in the declarative sense. It is not the formula express- 
ing a general fact, but a principle, or statute, or body of instruction, which 
calls for obedience. Any exceptions to this statement are due simply to a 
lax use of the word as the equivalent of ypa¢f or to conscious metonymy. 
'The conception that law proceeds from God so pervades N. T. that the 
word véuoç itself conveys the thought of divine law unless the context 
gives it à more general reference. Especially by reason of the extensive 
and varied use of the term by the apostle Paul in his controversial writings, 
its usage is much more complex than in the O. T. books. 

To understand its development it is necessary to have in mind the points 
at issue in the controversy in which Jesus and, even more explicitly, Paul, 
were involved through their opposition to Pharisaic ideas of righteousness 
and law. 

The common reference of the term among the Jews was, of course, to the 
legislative system ascribed to Moses. This was por eminence b vinoc. On 
the basis of this system Pharisaism had erected what at least tended to 
become a rigid external legalism, according to which God demanded obedi- 
ence to statutes, and approved or disapproved men according as they ren- 
dered or failed to render such obedience.* Ethical principles and motives 
were in large measure lost sight of, not character, but deeds of obedience to 
statutes, counted as assets in the counting-room of the Great Accountant. 


* It must, of course, be recognised that different views prevailed among Jewish, and even 
among Pharisaic thinkers, as is illustrated, ¢. g., in the more strenuous legalism of the book 
of Jubilees, and the more liberal views of the almost precisely contemporary Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs. See Ch.AP. II 294. Besides that extreme type of legalism which 
Paul opposed, other views were held then and later, some of them closely approximating cer- 
tain aspects of Paul’s own thought. But the evidence seems to indicate that the view against 
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The Gentile did not obey, he did not even know, the statutes of the law; he 
had therefore no standing before God; the publican did not conform to the 
statutes as Pharisaism interpreted them; therefore he was accursed. This 
rigid legalism was indeed tempered in one respect, viz., by the ascription 
to God of favouritism towards the Jew as the son of Abraham, whose cov- 
enant relation to God was sealed by the rite of circumcision,* a qualification 
however, which served only more completely to de-ethicalise the law. Over 
against this legalism reached by an exclusive emphasis on statutes, both 
Jesus and Paul discover in the law certain fundamental ethical principles, 
and declare that in them the law consists, and that by the subjection of the 
life to them men become the objects of divine approval (Mt. 7" 22% 
Gal. 514: è yàp mac vópoç év iv! Adyp. Rom. 13°: è yao dyazüv tov Erepov 
vóuoy xexAfowxey. There thus arises a purely ethical sense of the word, 
representing a conception of law at the opposite extreme from that held by 
the Pharisees. 

But the controversies of Paul also forced him to meet his opponents more 
nearly on their own ground and to employ the word “law” with yet other 
shades of discrimination of meaning. The Pharisaic doctrine of God's 
partiality for the Jew rested upon an interpretation of the covenant with 
Abraham according to which God had made certain promises to the seed 
of Abraham. Instead of directly controverting the Pharisaic definition, 
which the legalistic language of O. T. rendered somewhat difficult, Paul 
at times, and to a certain extent, takes the Pharisaic opponent on his 
own ground and attacks his conception of law through an attack upon his 
notion of the covenant. Respecting this he maintains first that it was not 
legalistic, but ethical, essentially a covenant not of circumcision and with 
the circumcised seed of Abraham, but of faith and with those that entered 
into relation with God through faith. This is the substance of his conten- 
tion in Gal. 3*-*, where the expression “‘sons of Abraham" is practically 
equivalent to participators in the Abrahamic covenant. Again he con- 
tends that this covenant of faith was not set aside by the law that came in 
through Moses, but that it remained in force through the whole period of 
the law, conditioning the law, so that, whatever function the law had, man's 
relation to God was never determined by law alone viewed as the expression 
of a legalistic system. This is his contention in Gal. 3". In this argument 
which Paul contended was very influential in his day, and it is in any case that with which 
in our effort to understand N. T. usage we are chiefly concerned. Cf. Bous. Re. d. Jud *, 
pp. 136-150, esp. p. 145: “Was wir von Hillel und Schammai und ihren beiderseitigen Schulen 
wissen, das stimmt ganz su dem Bilde das wir von den Schriftgelehrten und Pharisiern zu 
machen gewohnt sind." 

* The nature of the position which Paul was combating appears in the fact that the stress 
of his argument in Rom., chap. 2 (esp. vv."-®), is against the thought that the Jew, just 
because he is a Jew, possessed of the law and circumcised, is secure of God's favour. Only 
as an appendix does he in 3**, in answer to the contention of him who might set up the 
claim of sinlessness, declare that there is in fact no one who can successfully make such 
a claim. 
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Paul does not deny but rather admits that the law, if viewed by itself and in 
detachment from the ethicalism of the covenant that preceded it and prop- 
erly conditioned it, and from the ethicalism that underlay its very statutes 
themselves, was legalistic, a body of statutes demanding obedience and 
denouncing penalties on all who failed fully to obey them; he could himself 
speak of the law in this sense (Gal. 31°% 11). What he denied was that the 
law so understood was ever intended to constitute the whole and sole basis 
on which man stood before God and was judged by him. But it will be 
evident that while Paul’s essential view remains unchanged, the precise 
meaning of the term as used by him varies not only according as he is view- 
ing the law as the embodiment of ethical principles or as a code of statutes, 
but also according as, while bearing in mind its character as a code of 
statutes, he thinks of it in distinction from or as combined with and con- 
ditioned by the ethicalism of the covenant. 

If now it be borne in mind that Paul also maintained that the law as a 
system of statutes ceased to be in force when Christ came, we may perhaps 
aid ourselves to grasp the apostle’s thought by the following diagram: 


ABRAHAM Moses CHRIST 





Let abcd represent the covenant with Abraham, never abrogated, inter- 
preted by Paul as essentially ethical in character and permanent. Let 
kimn represent the same covenant as the Pharisee interpreted it, making 
it the basis of a permanent favouritism of God towards Israel. Let ef and 
gh together represent the law that came in through Moses; ef its statutes, 
gh its underlying ethical principles. The statutes according to Paul are 
in force from Moses to Christ; the ethical principles are of permanent 
validity. Cf. also Mt. 5!*. But it is not always pertinent to make these 
distinctions. 

If, then, Paul is speaking in simple, historical fashion without reference 
to the controversies that had gathered around the term “law” and compelled 
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discrimination between its different phases and aspects, or if in the midst 
of such controversy he desires to speak of that objective thing which both 
‘he and his opponents had in mind, however much they differed in their 
interpretation of its significance, then he ignores all the distinctions indi- 
cated by ef and gh or the relation of these to bc or im, and means by the 
law simply the system that came in through Moses. This is clearly the 
case in Rom. 2!*, xarıyoöpsvos éx t05 vóuou. So also in Rom. 2", bow iv 
vou Fuaptov, except that he is here speaking qualitatively of such a 
system as that of Moses, a concrete objection expressive of the will of God 
as such. 

But Rom. 21-4 shows clearly that alongside of this conception of law 
Paul held also another which differed from this precisely in that it lacked 
the idea of expression in a concrete objective system. The teaching of this 
passage is of prime importance for the understanding of Paul’s conception 
of law and his use of the term. In v.12 Paul classifies sinful men (those pre- 
viously described in v.* as ot é& doWlac xal dxeQodvres tH dAnbely 
zedörevor Bk th ddınlg and in v.’ as ol xarspyalduevor cd xaxóv), into 
two classes, Sao: dvéuwc Fuaptovy and oot dv vous Tuaprov. It is evident 
therefore that there is a sense of the word “law” which represents some- 
thing that not all men possess, and the context makes it clear that this is 
law such as the Jew possessed, law definitely promulgated in concrete 
objective form. But v.“ affirms that all in fact possess law, that those 
who are without law, vöpov uù Exovrss, are in truth a law to themselves; 
f. e., possess a knowledge of God's will, though not in concrete objective 
form as the Jews have it. It does not indeed follow that the term vues 
as used in the expression &aurots elctv vóuoc signifies specifically a law 
not in objective form. Indeed it is more probable that the word véuos in 
this phrase is broad enough to cover any revelation of God’s will, whether 
definitely promulgated or not. For in the connection of v.™, où yd 
ol dxpoatat vóuou lxo zap t Ben, AX of xoental vóuou Dou 
Ofcovrat, with v.: it is involved that vénou in v. covers such a law as is 
referred to in v.!*, the law the possession of which is the distinguishing 
mark of the Jew; and in the relation of v.** to v." it is equally involved 
that véuou of v.:s covers the law which is possessed by those who have no 
such objective law. For the purpose of v.» is to prove that the Gentiles 
qà ui Éyovra vóuov are also dxpoatat vóuou in that èautoiç sloty vos. 
But if véuoc in v. u has this inclusive sense, signifying revelation of God's 
will without reference to the form of revelation, then it is superfluous to 
give to vóuoc in éautoic slaty véuoc a more specific sense. For though it 
is clear from the rest of the verse that the law referred to was in fact not in 
concrete objective form, the aim of the apostle is plainly not by the term 
véuog to afirm this specific quality but rather to affirm that which it has 
in common with vépno¢ previously spoken of. This passage therefore fur- 
nishes clear evidence that Paul employed vépo¢ of divine law both in a 
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more and in a less specific sense, using it either to denote an objective 
revelation of God's will such as is found in O. T. (with the article that. 
revelation itself) or for revelation of God's will as such without reference 
to the form of its expression; in the latter case, therefore, with a meaning 
broad enough to include both such a law as that of O. T. and the law which 
the Gentile possessed in himself. This use of the term, therefore, not only 
ignores the distinction between ef and gh, but also eliminates from the 
meaning of the term all thought of the form in which the will of God is 
made known to men. 

But it is of capital importance to observe that when Paul is thus speaking 
of divine law in the most general sense, he affirms that the doers of law are 
justified before God, Rom. 2". Nor can it be affirmed that this is a purely 
theoretical statement of which there are and can be no examples. For not 
only is there no hint of hypothetical character in the categorical statement 
of the verse, but the impossibility of joining v.!*, év § tydoq xo(vet & Oebs, 
etc., with v. compels the recognition of vv. 18 as a parenthesis and the 
connection of v.!* with v.s, whereby the definitely objective and unhypo- 
thetical character of the assertion is clearly established. This view of the 
passage is moreover confirmed by the self-consistency which the argument 
thus acquires, and by the perfectly objective character of the statement to 
the same effect in vv.*-", in which the apostle clearly affirms that God will 
judge men according to the motive and conduct of their lives, and to those 
who by patient continuance in good work seek for glory and honour and 
incorruption, will render eternal life, and to every one that doeth good, 
glory and honour and peace. This is substantially the doctrine of the 
prophets, that God approves and saves those who work righteousness, 
whose purpose it is to do God's will. (Cf. detached note on A(xate, etc., 
II A. 4, p. 462.) 

But the apostle does not always speak thus inclusively of both elements 
of the law, or so ignore the distinction between them. Indeed oftener than 
otherwise he seems to have clearly before him the distinction between the 
specific statutory requirements of the law and its ethical principles; yet he 
can apply the term Muoc to either the one or the other. Thus if he is 
speaking, as the exigencies of controversy often compelled him to speak, of 
the law as a body of statutes, distinct alike from the covenant, abc, which 
preceded them and ran parallel to them, and from the element of ethical 
principle, gh, which underlay and ran through them, a legalistic system 
which constituted not the whole of that régime under which by divine 
appointment the Jew lived from Moses to Christ, but an element of it, then 
he calls this, ef, the law, and means by wypog¢ a purely legalistic system. 
This is most clearly the case in such passages as Gal. 3!* 11; 800: yàp 
GE Eoywv vóuou elocly bxd xatápav elolv’ yéypaxtat vào Ett éxtxacápacoc 
Xüc bç ofx éuuiver xcv cols Yeyrpappkvaors dv t BrBAlp tod vónou «oU 
zoom act. Ste Bè dv vou obdele Sexatodrar zapk t Oe hov, 
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etc. That in this and other like passages Paul is not using véuoc in the 
same sense as in Rom. 211-16 is evident because in the one he expressly affirms 
that no one is justified by works of law and as clearly implies that the reason 
is that law demands an absolutely complete and full obedience to its de- 
mands, such as no man in fact renders, while the other implies that they 
and they only are accepted of God who are doers of law, thereby distinctly 
implying that in the actual judgment of God men are approved for doing 
the things that are required by the law. The explanation of the difference 
lies in a difference in the meanings of the term “law,” of which the passages 
themselves furnish the evidence. In the passage in Gal. Paul is speaking 
not of law in its totality and actuality as the revealed will of God, as is 
seen in that he sets the law in antithesis to other declarations of scripture 
which he evidently accepts as expressing the will of God (31), but of the 
legalistic element in O. T., isolated and set off by itself, that element which 
if it were expressive of the whole will of God would be simply a sentence of 
universal condemnation. In the other passage, on the contrary, he is speak- 
ing of the revealed will of God as a whole, whether expressed in O. T. as 
a whole or revealed in the conscience of the Gentile, but in which in either 
case God is disclosed not as judging without mercy, condemning every one 
in whom is found any shortcoming or transgression, but as approving him 
who does good, who with patient continuance in well-doing seeks for glory 
and honour and incorruption, and condemning those who work that which 
is evil, who disobey the truth and obey iniquity (Rom. 2*-"). Of law in 
the sense which is gained by isolating the purely legalistic element of 
O. T. and speaking of it by itself, Paul can say very different things from 
that which he says of the law as the will of God broadly and justly 
understood. 

It is of great importance for the understanding of Paul to recognise that 
law in the legalistic sense was an actual, not a merely hypothetical exist- 
ence, yet that it was never alone and by itself the basis of God's action 
towards men. There never was a period of pure legalism except in the 
erroneous thoughts of men. Might not one argue in somewhat the same 
way about the law of war? Had he maintained that this legalistic element 
thus isolated in fact before the coming of Christ held full sway in God's 
government of the world, unqualified by covenant or ethical principle, he 
would have predicated for this period an absolute legalism, which would 
have pronounced sentence of condemnation on every man who in any 
respect failed to fulfil all the commands of the law. It might even seem 
that he does this in Gal. 31*-*, But against this are the reasons already 
urged: first, that in this very passage he cites O. T. as teaching the precise 
contrary of this legalism, making faith the basis of acceptance with God 
(Gal. 31); and second, that in Rom. 2*-1*, he likewise clearly makes the 
basis of divine acceptance, not legalistic—a perfect conformity to all the 
things written in the book of the law—but ethical, character as shown in 
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purpose and conduct. And when we examine his language in the passage 
in Gal., we find that he does not say that God deals with men on the basis 
of such legalism, or that law so understood actually held unqualified sway, 
but only that law in that sense in which it can be set over against the other 
teaching of scripture, pronounces such sentence. It is necessary, therefore, 
to understand him as here isolating law in thought and affirming of it that 
which is true of it as a legal system pure and simple, but not affirming that 
it constituted the total basis of God’s relation to men. 

Had Paul qualified this absolute legalism by the Pharisaic notion of God’s 
covenant (that is, if separating ef both from bc and from gh, he had com- 
bined it with /m and called this the law), he would have used the term prac- 
tically as the Pharisee used it, and if he had believed this to represent God’s 
actual attitude to men, he would have held the Pharisaic doctrine. He 
does indeed show that he is familiar with this notion of law, and in speak- 
ing of the Jewish position, notably in Rom. 21, he comes so near to using 
the term in this sense that we should not seriously misrepresent his thought 
if we should take the term as representing this Pharisaic thought. Yet 
even here it is perhaps best to suppose that Paul was using the term in a 
sense wLich represented for him a reality, viz., as referring to the law as an 
actual historic régime. Cf. 2 (a), p. 455. 

But Paul did not always emphasise the purely legalistic element when 
he resolved law into its elements. In truth, it was rather the element of 
ethical principle than that of formulated statute, gh rather than ef, that 
represented for Paul the true will of God, the real wos. And when he 
was free from the stress of controversy which compelled him to shape his 
use of terms in large part by that of his opponents, he could use the word 
with exclusive emphasis upon the ethical principles of the law. This he 
clearly does in Gal. sie: à yàp räs vóuo; Ev b Adyp xexAhpwrat, dv cH 
&yaxhous thy xAnolov cov G« ceautéy. This he does also in Rom. 13°: 
d yao dyaxdy «bv Erepov vouov xexAyjowxev. See alsov.'*. That the term 
vöwos is used in the former passage in a sense which not simply empha- 
sises the ethical principle which is at the heart of the law, but does so to the 
exclusion of the statutory requirements of the law, is clear from the fact 
that, while the apostle fervently exhorts the Galatians not to yield obedience 
to the command to be circumcised, he clearly implies that the law as he is 
here speaking of it, is to be fulfilled by them. In this passage, therefore, 
the element of ethical principle, g% in the diagram, is isolated and treated 
as constituting the law. And this meaning once clearly established by 
such passages as those cited is then seen to satisfy best the requirements of 
the context of not a few other passages.* See 2 (d), p. 458. 

* That the line of discrimination between law to be fulfilled and law not to be obeyed is 
between the ethical principle and the statutes as such, not between ethical and’ ceremonial 
statutes, is shown by Paul's bold application of his principle in z Cor. 6 (cf. also 109), where 


be refuses to condemn even unchastity on the ground that it is unlawful, but strenuously 
condemns it because it destroys one’s fellowship with Christ. 
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It might seem that this meaning of the word is identical with that assigned 
above to Rom. 2%, éautots elotv véuoc. Nor is it needful to suppose that 
the law as spoken of in the two classes of passages is of different content. 
The elements of the concept are, however, different in the two cases. The 
distinction which Rom. 2! makes is (a) that between law objectively 
promulgated, and law, whether objectively promulgated or not, wos in 
ck uà vonov Éxovta signifying a law thus objectively promulgated and 
wuos in &utoig sicty vSuos, denoting a disclosure of the divine will 
without reference to whether it is so promulgated or not. In Gal. 5* the 
distinction that is in mind is (b) that between statutes and ethical princi- 
ples, and ò vóuoc means the law inclusive of ethical principles, and exclusive 
of statutes (save as these are involved in the principles). These two dis- 
tinctions are by no means equivalent; for, while a law not definitely promul- 
gated can not easily be thought of as consisting in statutes, yet it is not 
impossible that the law which men create for themselves or which their 
conduct reflects should take the form of rules rather than principles, and 
it is by no means impossible that a law definitely and formally promulgated 
should be expressed in principles, or reduced to a single principle, rather 
than in a multiplicity of specific statutes. Indeed it is of a law definitely 
promulgated that Paul seems to be speaking in Gal. 5i* and 6%. Moreover, 
the two passages differ in this, that, while in Rom. 2% distinction (b) is not 
at all present to the mind, and distinction (a) furnishes the solution of the 
paradox of the sentence, in Gal. 51 on the other hand, distinction (a) is 
alien to the thought of the passage (though it is in fact a definitely promul- 
gated law of which the apostle is speaking), and distinction (b) is distinctly 
present, and è . . . vógoc denotes law as consisting of ethical principles, 
not law as consisting of statutory rules. 

For the formulation of a complete exhibit of N. T. usage account must 
also be taken of the fact that most, if not all, of these various senses of the 
word may be used either specifically with reference to the law in question, 
this definiteness of reference being usually indicated by the article, or with- 
out the article, qualitatively, the thing referred to being often the same 
historic fact that would be denoted by 8 wyoc, but the word describing it 
not as éhe law, but as a law or as law, having the qualities for which the 
term stands.* Such an exhibit must also include certain less frequent senses 
of the word not specifically mentioned above. 

The arrangement of meanings in the following tabulationt is in the main 
that which is suggested by genetic relations. The first meaning, though of 
comparatively infrequent occurrence in N. T., is probably closer to the 
original sense, both of the Greek wyo¢ and of the Hebrew mya, than 

e See Slaten, “The Qualitative Use of Nóuos in the Pauline Epistles" in AJT. 1919, 
pp. 213-317, and SION. pp. 35-40. 

f If any reader approaches such a tabulation of usage with a presumption in favour of 
finding, in Paul at least, but one meaning of the word, rather than a variety of meanings, 
such presumption ought to be overthrown by an examination of the passages already dis- 


cussed. See, e. £., Rom. 3% 7% 8%. & 4, in each of which Paul clearly sets law over against 
law. Or compare Rom. 25 with Rom. 3 and Gal. 21°, in which formally contradictory 
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those which follow. But it is the second meaning that is the real starting- 
point of N. T., and especially of Pauline, usage. To Paul 5 vópoç was, save 
in exceptional cases, the reyealed will of God, and the primary reference 
of the term was to the revelation of that will in O. T. 

I. A single statute or principle, ethical, religious, or civil (cf. Pind. Nem. 
IO. $1; Ex. 12% Lev. 6°, etc.): Rom. 7*5, dxo «o0 vóuou tod &vbpóc, “from 
the statute concerning marriage"; Rom. 7* Heb. 8'* 10°, 

2. Divine law, the revealed will of God in general, or a body of statutes, 
ordinances, or instructions expressing that will. Under this head fall the 
great majority of all the N. T. instances of the word. But for the purposes 
of the interpreter, and for reasons indicated above, it is necessary to recog- 
nise four specific modifications of the general sense above stated. 

(a) Divine law, expression of the divine will, viewed as a concrete fact, or 
as a historic régime of which such expression is the characteristic feature. 
The expression may be mandatory, or condemnatory, or approbatory, since 
will may be expressed in any of these ways. In this use the term is colour- 
less as concerns the distinction between general principles and specific 
statutes, and as respects the qualification of the statutory system by any 
other elements of divine revelation; it refers simply to divine revelation as 
a concrete, historic fact without further definition of it. 

Most frequently it is the law of O. T., or more specifically, the Mosaic 
code that is referred to, and this reference is indicated by the prefixing of 
the article designating the well-known or previously mentioned law. So in 
Mt. i197: xdvreg ol xpophtar xal & véuog Boc 'lo&vvou (xpopfictucav. 
125 229 239 Lk. 2%. *& 27, 39 1022 1616 Jn. 117: & vóuoc Bek Movuctoc 48607. 
gi». b, 35, «9 8 [*] 17 Acts 61 78 155 1812 2120. 24, 38 273, 1s 23° Rom. 21%. 1e. 33b 
give. b 416 1 Cor. 9*. * 14% Heb. 7% 1°. 20. b gis. 22 101, When the reference to 
the O. T. law is indicated by the addition of Mwuetws or Kuplou the article 
is sometimes omitted. See Lk. 2% (cf. Acts 13**, which, however, probably 
falls under (c); Heb. 1ot*). 

When the law viewed simply as a concrete fact or historic régime is spoken 
of qualitatively so that while the thing chiefly or even exclusively in mind 
is the O. T. law, yet it is thought of not specifically as the O. T. system but 
simply in its character as law (historically or concretely viewed), the article 
is regularly omitted: Heb. 71% 16 8* 10°.* Naturally examples of this usage 


assertions are made about law. Or, again, compare Rom. 61% 7‘ and Gal. 2 sı with Rom. 8¢ 
and Gal. $5.:€ which disclose a similar antithesis of statement concerning law, which can 
be resolved only by recognising that Paul uses the term vóuos in different, if not even anti- 
thetical, senses. 

*It might seem as if these and the previously cited examples from Heb. properly 
belong under (c), “law viewed as a purely legalistic system," since the author evidently has 
specially in mind the sacrificial and ritual elements of the law, and in 7!* characterises it as 
a law of carnal commandment. But since there is in this epistle no antithesis between dif- 
ferent conceptions of law, such as is so clearly marked in Paul, it is gratuitous to assign to 
the author of Heb. those specialised meanings which are demanded in the case of Paul; it 
is truer to the point of view of the autbor of the Epistle to the Hebrews to assign all these 
instances to the category of law viewed simply as a concrete historic régime. 
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occur in close connection with instances with the article. It is this sense of 
véuos, concrete, objective expression of the will of God, qualitatively thought 
of, that underlies both clauses of Rom. 213: 8co: yao dvbums faeroy, dvigws 
xal &xodolvrat, xal Scor dv vor Ruaprov, 3d vóuou xorbhoovear. It is 
law in this sense that the Gentiles lack and the Jews possess. It is in the 
same sense of véuoc that the Gentiles are described in v.** as cd ui) vopov 
` Exovva. and véuov ph Exovess. This is also the most probable sense in 
gi. 9, and in gis. bs 

But the context of 21%. 14 in which of those who are described as vógov yi) 
Eyovtes it is immediately affirmed, &zutoig; sloty wyos, shows clearly 
that Paul could also use the term vóuoc without including the idea of con- 
crete, objective expression, as in a code. Hence we recognise a second 
specific sense of wos denoting divine law: 

(b) Divine law in general, the will of God made known to men, but 
without reference to the manner of its expression, inclusive therefore of law 
as a historic régime, and of any other less objective forms of expression of 
the divine will.t 

As in the preceding usage, so here also the term may be used with the 


* Tt would be easy to judge that Rom. s'?: dxps vóuov. $9: vóues aparer, should be 
classed here on the ground that these passages clearly refer to the law as a concrete historic 
fact. That they do refer to the concrete historic fact is undoubtedly true, but not to it 
simply as such. A careful study of the context makes it clear that the apostie is thinking 
not of the whole institution of law. inclusive of all the elements of the system. and of this 
whole simply as a historical fact, but only of the legalistic element and aspect of the system, 
of law isolated from all other elements of divine revelation and set over against these otber 
elements. These instances, therefore, belong not bere but under (c). 

Similarly Gal. 3!? might seem to demand classification under the historic sense. For 
while it is evident that in Gal., chap. s, generally, it is the law legalistically interpreted that 
Paul is contending against, yet in 3‘? the expression “which came four hundred and thirty 
years afterwards” seems to give to the word “ [aw ” to which it is attached an unequivocally 
historical sense. Yet it is also to be recognised that in his assertion that the law does not 
annul the covenant it is the displacing of the covenant by the principle of legalism thet be 
is contending against. So that while it may be said that what he affirms both in the par- 
ticipial phrase and in the negative predicate oóx áxvpo: obviously applies to the law his- 
torically understood, yet it is his thought of the legalistic element or interpretation of the lew 
which leads Paul to make the statement. Thus his full thought would probably be expressed 
in some such fashion as this. “The law which came four hundred and thirty years after- 
wards, which you affirm established the principle of justification by law, and in which I do 
not deny such a principle may be found, does not annul the promise.” It seems necessary, 
therefore, to assign all the instances in this chapter to this bead. 

It is noticeable that the use of vöuos in the concrete historic sense, frequent in other parts 
of the N. T. is infrequent in Paul. It was a natural result of the controversies ín which 
Paul was engaged and in connection with which he had chief occasion to use the term 
that when he spoke of the law or of law it was with some special aspect of the law in mind 
—either that which his own thought emphasised or that which his opponents made promincat. 

f It is important to observe that this use of the term does not designate law without cor- 
crete historic expression, as the law of conscience or of the mind; concrete historic expression 
is not denied of the thing referred to, but is eliminated from the definition. The relation of 
(a) and (b) is illustrated. not by the categories, "black horse” and “‘not-black horse,” but 
by “black borse" and “horse.” 
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article and be definite, or without the article, and in that case be qualitative 
or indefinite: Rom. 2": oò yàp ol axpoaral vópou B(xatot xapad [tő] Bew, 
AN ol xotgtal vonou SrxawGfcovta. Cf. p. 451. ‘Che qualitative force 
of the term without the article can be expressed in English by trans- 
lating: “For not the law-hearers . . . . but the law-doers, etc." Here 
belongs also, as indicated above, Rom. 214: éautoic kotvy vóuoq.. In 
21b: ta col vóuou xoroGerv, it is impossible to tell with certainty whether 
«o0 vópou means the concrete historic law (of the Jew), the requirements of 
which the Gentile meets, though ignorant of the fact that they are so 
required, or more generally the law of God, without reference to the form 
of its presentation. In tò Epyov tod vépou, v.'5, the latter is quite clearly 
the meaning, and from this it may perhaps be inferred that the meaning 
is the same in v.:t*. 

Since meaning (b) is simply (a) with the elimination of the idea of con- 
crete, objective promulgation, it is easy to pass from the one sense to the 
other, and sometimes difficult to decide in which sense the term is employed. 
This is the case in Rom. 23. >. 36, 37s, *, Yet it is probable that in all these 
cases the term represented in the apostle's mind the more generalised con- 
ception, and so that these instances fall under (b). 

The extreme of generalisation of the conception of the law of God i is 
represented in Rom. 37, 3:4 xolou vóuov, and though in the answer to this 
question, àAAX 3a vóuou xtotews, the content of the law is indicated by 
the word xfotews, in both question and answer vóuou itself is wholly 
colourless as respects mode of expression. Similar to this latter case is 
Rom. 9?!, where véuov Btxatosóvns signifies a law through which righteous- 
ness could be achieved, but the word conveys no intimation fro or con 
respecting definite promulgation of such a law in a concrete system. 

The two preceding usages, differing by the inclusion or exclusion in the 
concept of the idea of concrete, historic expression, are alike in that both 
ignore the distinction between general ethical principle and specific stat- 
utes. From these we pass then to the two uses to which this latter idea is 
of fundamental importance, and which are distinguished from one another 
precisely in that one emphasises statutes and the other principle. The 
first of these reflects most strongly the influence of Pharisaic thought, of 
which Paul's defence of his own conception compelled him to take account. 

(c) Divine law viewed as a purely legalistic system made up of statutes 
on the basis of obedience or disobedience to which it justifies or condemns 
men as matter of debt without grace; the law detached in thought and dis- 
tinguished from all other elements or aspects of divine revelation, whether 
it be the ethical principle that underlay it, or the covenant that preceded it 
and qualified it, or the ethicalism that is demanded by the facts concerning 
the law written in the heart of the Gentile. All the instances of the word 
in this sense occur in the Pauline epistles. The occasion for such a use of 
the word by Paul was, as pointed out above, in the controversies in which, 
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he was engaged. The possibility of its occurrence, as representing a reality 
and not merely an idea, lies in the fact that there are in the O. T. certain 
passages which taken by themselves and strictly interpreted are expressive 
of pure legalism. The apostle might perhaps have challenged the strictly 
legalistic interpretation of such passages as Deut. 27%*, which he quotes in 
Gal. 3°: **Cursed is everyone who continueth not in all the things that are 
written in the book of the law to do them." He chose rather, admitting 
and even insisting upon the strictly legalistic meaning of these passages, 
to take, in effect, the position that such legalism was but one element of 
the revelation of the divine will, citing against it the Abrahamic covenant 
(Gal. 332.) and the utterance of prophecy (Gal. 31) and the psalmist 
( Rom. 4*f-). 

Used with the article (occasionally with other defining qualifications), 
the word in this sense refers to the legalistic element in the O. T., or to the 
O. T. or any part of it, looked at as Paul's opponents looked at it, as through 
and through legalistic. Without the article it is qualitative, designating 
law as such legalistically understood, usually no doubt with special thought 
of the legalism of the O. T. or of later Judaism, yet without strict or exclu- 
sive reference to these. 

That instances of the word in this legalistic sense should occur in close 
connection with other usages, and that it is sometimes difficult to determine 
with certainty the meaning in adjacent instances, is not strange, since the 
entity referred to is in any case in part or in whole the same, and many 
assertions could be made of law in more than one sense of the word. Espe- 
cially is it the case that the definite and the qualitative uses occur in dose 
connection. The following list avoids a confusing minuteness of classifica- 
tion by citing all the examples of the legalistic sense without further sub- 
division: Acts 133° Rom. 3%. b gia, 39 413, 14, 150, b gisa, b, 99 (14, 15 74, 5. 8. 7a, b, 
e, & 9, 13, M, 16 Bab, 3 pot. 8. p Cor, gms. b. e, d (d. also dvoguoq in v.™) 15% 
Gal. 219a. b. e, 19a, b, 131 39, 6, 100, b, Il, 18, 18, 17, 18, 19, Sin, b, e, 33, 94 q4, 5, tia, bgt 
4 18 Eph. 2% Phil. 3% * * ı Tim. 1% *. Of this list a few examples will suf- 
fice to illustrate the usage: Gal. 3%: Baot yàp && Epywv vouou alotv 0b nardpav 
elo(v. 3%: Ste dv vom obdels Btxatoücat Xaoà cip Oe 3HAov. Rom. 3%: wi 
dè wple vdpou BtxatocÓvr Geol xepavépwrat. 108: téhos yap wWuou Xprord< eis 
Sexarocbyvny xavel «ip xtovsÜovrt. 

But as pointed out above, p. 448, the legalistic use of wos is for the 
apostle Paul a case of adaptation, and the meaning which is congenial to 
his own thought is almost the exact opposite viz.: 

(d) Divine law conceived of as reduced to the ethical principle which 
constitutes its permanent element and essential demand, the perception 
of which deprives the statutes as such of authority—law as centralised and 
summed up in love.* 


° Conformity to this principle fulfils law, but even this is, in Paul's view, the result aot 
of obedience to it in a strict and legal sense of the word “obedience,” but of an impulse und 
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This use of the word is by no means exclusively Pauline. It is found also 
in the gospels and in Jas. When the reference is to the O. T. law looked 
at as embodying the great ethical principle, to which it is indeed reducible, 
or to the law of God inclusively viewed, without reference to the mode of 
its expression, the word is used with the article. When the law is qualita- 
tively viewed, the word is without the article. 

This is clearly the sense of è voc in Mt. 711: odtog yao darıv 5 véuoc 
xal ol xpopiat. The addition of the words xal ol xpoeirar makes it 
evident that it is the law of God as expressed in O. T. that is specially in 
mind. See also Mt. 22%, Not less certainly is this the meaning in 
Mt. 517. 10 Lk. 16:7, if these words come from Jesus, since it is beyond 
question clear that Jesus regarded many statutes of the law as invalid or 
no longer valid, and only the centra] ethical principle of the law as of per- 
petual force. Gal. 5%, è yàp räs vóuog dv avt Abyw xexAfowrat, dv tH 
"Avast; thy xAnalov cod Gc ceautéy, and Rom. 13* !* are clear vouchers 
for this usage in Paul, and clear expressions of his view of the fundamental 
meaning of the law. In both cases it is the law of God with special refer- 
ence to its expression in O. T. that is in mind. It is difficult to say with 
certainty whether Rom. 7t* 95. sa Gal. 5% 6* should be classed here or 
regarded as examples of the more general sense indicated under (b). Here 
also belong probably all of the instances in Jas.: 13s 2*. % 1» 11, 12 411% 

3. By a metonymy due to the prominence given by the Jews to the law 
of O. T. è {uos designates the books that contain the law even when 
they are thought of without special reference to the law which they contain, 
but simply as scripture. Hence ô wuos [xal ol xpopirat] becomes a 
name either for the books of Moses or for the scriptures in general without 
restriction either to the books of Moses or to the mandatory portions of 
other books: Lk. 24% Jn. 14 ro% 12% 15% Acts 131 244 289 Rom. 3%», 

4. By elimination of the idea of the divine authority of law, which indeed 
is not intrinsic in the word, but an acquired element of its meaning as 
usually employed in both O. T. and N. T., véuoc comes to mean law as 
such without reference to its source or authority. The thing actually 
spoken of may be Jewish or Roman law, or law without discrimination, but 
in any case without thought of its character as divine or human. It may 
be spoken of generically or definitely with the article, or qualitatively or 


power from within, begotten and maintained by the Spirit, by the indwelling Christ. But 
this element of the apostle’s thought does not strictly belong to his idea of law. Strictly 
defined, law as here conceived is the will of God comprehended in a single principle. That 
the principle is love, and that fulfilment of it is achieved by the indwelling Spirit rather than 
by “obedience” are both synthetic, not analytic judgments. 

*In Jas. 21. u, while mentioning specific commands, the author as clearly affirms the 
unity of the whole law and in v.’ finds this unity in the principle of love. By his characterisa- 
tion of the law in 15 2"? as a law of liberty he emphasises the principle that the law is not only 
centralised in one principle but even so must address itself not to the man from without but 
be operative from within, being written on the beart. 
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indefinitely without it: Jn. 75 817 181! rg". b Acts 1855 232° 25° Rom. 71% ^ 7* 
I Tim. r’. 

5. By metonymy, a force or tendency which, tending to produce action 
of a certain kind, has the effect of law, may itself be called véuoc: Rom. 


zu. Sta, e, 35b sa * 


XV. AIKAIOZ, AIKAIOZYNH, AND AIKAIOQ. 


Few words of the N. T. vocabulary have been more frequently or mote 
thoroughly discussed than those of this group. There remains little ground 
for dispute concerning their fundamental meaning. Yet on some points 
of great importance for the understanding of this epistle and the Pauline 
thought in general interpreters are not wholly agreed. It seems necessary, 
therefore, to undertake a fresh investigation of the whole subject.t 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


A. Alxatos is fundamentally a forensic or court term in the sense that 
it denotes conformity to a standard or norm (d{xn) not conceived of as 
defined in the word itself. It differs thus from &ya06c and xadéc, which, 
so to speak, contain within themselves their own norm.  Bíxw being pri- 
marily established custom, conceived of as the norm for human conduct 
(chiefly for the conduct of men towards one another), is nevertheless a norm 
to which men are bound to conform. Blxaros is accordingly as applied 
to men and their actions a moral term, and means, “ conforming to that 
which is required, to what is right in relation to others." & Bixatoç is the 
man whose action is according to d{xn; he does what is right; he renders to 


* It might seem that roð vóuov ris auapriag xal Tov Gardérov of Rom. 8* most by the 
connection and the similarity of phraseology refer back to vójup aueprias in Rom. 7%, and» 
be assigned here instead of to 2 (c); or else 7* and with it 7%. sa. o. be assigned to 2 (c). It 
is undoubtedly true that the fuller phrase in 8% does refer to the shorter one in 75; but a care- 
ful study of the passage will lead to the conclusion that this reference does not involve iden- 
tification of the things referred to. Speaking in 7". *. * of that force for evil which ia v." 
and ** he calls auapria, and designating it as a vóuos because it stands opposed to the répot 
TOU Geov (vv.ti. 2), with such a turn of words as the apostle delights in be substitutes for it 
in 8% its companion in bringing failure and defeat, tbe law in its legalistic sense. If, as is 
possible, we take rov vóuov ris áuaprías xai Garvárov as designating the same thing spokea 
of in 7*6, then the change in the reference of vóuoc will come in between vv.: and >; for ros 
vônov in v.! must evidently mean the law in the proper sense of the term, that which is spokes 
of in the first part of chap. 7. 

f Of the abundant literature the following monographs and articles may be cited: Kautssch, 
Die Derivate des Siammes pry im alitest. Sprackgebrauch. Tübingen, 1881; Cremer, Biblisch- 
theologisches Wörterbuch der neutest. Grdcitdl'*, pp. 296-330; Morison, Critical Ezjesition of the 
Third Chapter of . . . Romans, pp. 163-207; Stevens, Wm. A., “On the Forensic Meaning ol 
Arcxaoovvy,” in AJT. 1897, pp. 443-450; Davies, “ The Righteousness of God in St. Paul,” 
in JTkSı. II 198-206; Drummond, Jas., “On the Meaning of ‘Righteousness of God’ in 
the Theology of St. Paul,” in Hibbert Journal, 1902-3, pp. 83-95; Ropes, “ Righteousness and 
‘the Righteousness of God’ in the O. T. and in St. Paul,” in JBL. 1903, Pt. I, pp. 211-1227; 
Skinner, art. “Righteousness ” (O. T.) in HDB.; Stevens, Geo. B. art. “Righteousness ' (N. 
T.) in HDB.; Addis, art. “Righteousness” in Escyc. Bib.; Sanday and Headlam, The Epist 
fo the Romans, pp. 24-39. 
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others their rights; he exacts also his own. "The word is thus employed 
either in the broad sense, “right” (Hom. Od. XVIII 413; Bacchyl. 1o [11], 
123; Thuc. 3. 40°; Plato, Gorg. 507B; Aristot. Eth. Nic. 5. 1!t- [1129 a* ")), or 
in the more specific sense, “ just " (Hes. Op. 270 f.; Hero(n)das 2**: ywouy 
Sixalg xplaıv Scarc&re. Dem. 121), rendering to each what he has the 
right to claim. rd S(xatov signifies, “ that which is right (in general) ” (Hdt. 
130 39; Asch. Prom. 187; Aristot. Eth. Nic. s. 1' [1129 a*]) or “that which isdue 
from one man to another” (Thuc. 3.54!; Dem. 572%), and this either as one's 
duty, one's rights, or one's (penal) deserts. Though in the older Greek 
literature (Hom. Od. VI 120) to be 8(xato; included also the discharge of 
obligations to the gods and «b BS(xatov was conceived of as having the 
sanction of divine authority, yet especially in the later classical writers its 
predominant reference is to the mutual relations of men, and the concep- 
tion of divine sanction is by no means constantly present. Least of all are 
the gods themselves spoken of as 3(xato« or their conduct and character 
conceived of as the standard of human conduct. Though 8lxatos is fre- 
quently used in à non-moral sense even here there is usually a reference to 
& standard outside the thing itself, or a demand requiring to be satisfied, 
as when the word means, “ exact” (applied to numbers), fitting, suitable, 
genuine (Hdt. 21:5; Xen. Mem. 4. 45; /Esch. Ag. 1604; Luc. Hist. conscr. 39). 

B. Atxatosóvo is: 1. The character of the &8fxatoc, and that usually 
in the narrower sense of justice: Hdt. 1** 75; Aristot. Rhet. 1. 9! (1366 b’): 
Eccc 3è Stxarocdvn uv doeth BU fjv «à abrov Exaatot Eyouct, xal à 5 vwy0s, 
Adınla 3è BU Av ck kAtta, pÓy, Gc 5 vópuog. But cf. Eth. N. 5. 114 (1129 
b*#.), 2. The business of a judge: Plato, Gorg. 464B, C. 

C. Atxatóo is used in two chief senses: 1. To deem right, to think fit, 
etc.: Hdt. 1**; Thuc. 1. 140!; Soph. Ph. 781. 2. To do one justice, and 
chiefly i» malam partem, to condemn, to punish: Thuc. 3. 40%; Plut. Cat. 
Maj. 214; Dion. Cass. 48. 46°; Polyb. 3. 31°. Cremer (p. 319) in an ap- 
proximately exhaustive examination of the usage of the word in classical 
and other non-biblical Greek writers found no instance of the use of the 
term with a personal object in the sense “to make righteous." 


U. HEBREW USAGE OF px AND ITS COGNATES. 


' Like the Greek 8(xatoc the Hebrew words from the root p are (so far as 
the evidence enables us to judge) fundamentally forensic in sense, express- 
ing agreement with & standard or norm, not conceived of as defined in the 
word itself. Whether when the term first passed from the presumably 
original physical sense (of which, however, there is no clear trace in extant 
Hebrew usage), the norm was conceived to be furnished by the objective 
standard of the object itself, or by the idea of God or of man (Kautzsch), 
or as seems more probable by the demand of the circumstances of a given 
case (Cremer) does not materially affect the meaning of the word as used 
in O. T. Actual extant usage may be classified as follows: 
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A. pr signifies: 

1. Conformity to an existing standard, which though conventionally 
established creates an obligation to conform to it: Lev. 19**; Deut. 25%, 
etc. 

2. Righteousness, action which is what it ought to be, and this in any 
degree, whether conceived of as absolutely such as it ought to be, or approx- 
imately so, or spoken of qualitatively without reference to the degree of 
conformity: Ps. 18% 45? Eccl. 31° 74 Isa. 1% 32! 59°, etc. 

3. Righteousness in relation to others, justice, the rendering to each of 
that which is due, either that which he has the right to claim, or that which 
he deserves; esp. justice in judging: Lev. 19% Deut. 1!* Job 31° Eccl. 5’ 
Isa. 110 Jer. ıı®. 

4. Specifically of God’s righteousness in distinguishing between the 
righteous and the wicked, rendering punishment to the latter and giving 
deliverance to the former. The conception underlying this use of the 
term is that a righteous God must distinguish in his dealings between the 
wicked man, who neither fears God nor deals justly with men, and the 
righteous man, who though he be not perfect but is indeed often confes- 
sedly a sinner, yet relatively speaking lives uprightly and trusts in God. 
The righteousness of God in this aspect of it involving the deliverance of 
the upright is often spoken of in parallelism with salvation, but without 
losing sight of the basis of such salvation in the discriminating righteous- 
ness of God: Ps. 717 35%-28 Isa. 41 42° 45% 18 518. With the same under- 
lying conception the righteousness of the ones that are saved is spoken of: 
Isa. 62'. 2; yet here, also, without converting py into a mere synonym 
for salvation. The uprightness of the people, their loyalty to God is still 
expressed in the term.* 

B. my is used with substantially the same range of meaning as 
pws, only lacking instances of the first sense. The second usage, 2, is 
illustrated in Deut. 6% 9* 2 Sam. 22%, etc. In Gen. 15° there is obvious 
reference to the requirement of God, and x signifies that conduct or atti- 
tude of mind which God desires, and which renders man acceptable to 
him. The forensic sense of the term is, therefore, especially clear here, 
throwing into the background the usual moral content of the term. Usage 3 
is illustrated in Jer. 22° Ezek. 45°; usage 4 in Ps. 367 (°). 11 (19) 5126 (16) Isa. 45°% 
51% * 56! Mic. 7°. For its application to the saved see Isa. 48'* sq". In 
one passage only is the term used, with an apparent forgetfulness of tbe 


* Ropes, JBL. 1903, Pt. II, p. 219, holds that in Second Isaiah the ground of the vindi- 
cation of Israel, by virtue of which the righteousness of God is salvation, is not in Israel's 
character or suffering, but lies rather in Jahweh himself, who for bis own name hes redecmed 
his servant whom he knew, chose, and loved." Ropes calls this a profounder view than that 
of the psalmists, which finds the basis in the moral excellence and conscious piety of the 
worshipper. This is partly true respecting Isa., but only partly, and it is not the view which 
controls Paul, as Rom., chaps. 1, 2, show; Rom. 8% is apparently tbe nearest approximation 
to an expression of jt. 
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conception of discriminating righteousness, to denote acceptance by God 
and consequent deliverance (Ps. 69”). There are also a few passages in 
which it is apparently used of a just cause, a being in the right in a given 
case. Cf ı. under pys and see r Ki. 8* 2 Chr. 6». 

C. pys (applied to persons only, except in Deut. 4°) signifies: 

I. With a formal and purely forensic rather than moral sense, in the 
right in a particular case or in an assertion: Ex. 23° Prov. 18" Isa. 41%. 
Yet this sense can not always be sharply distinguished from 3 below. See 
Deut. 25! Prov. 17% 2% 188, 

2. Innocent, free from guilt in a particular matter: Gen. 20%. 

3. Righteous, in moral conduct and character, what one ought to be, 
whether absolutely and perfectly so: Ps. 145!” Eccl. 72°; or in a more general 
sense of those who are upright in purpose and life: Gen. 6° Ps. 15 145 641* 
Prov. 217*. In Deut. 4° it is applied to the law as inculcating righteousness. 

4. Just, rendering to one what is due, especially in punishing the wicked: 
Ps. 7% 10 (*. 1) Ter. 12! Lam. r'*. 

These terms are, therefore, much more distinctly than the corresponding 
Greek terms, 5B(xato; and &txatoctvn, religious terms. They are applied 
to God himself, and though this use is probably not the earliest, it has cer- 
tainly profoundly affected the terms as applied to men. See Ps. 7*. 19 (*. 11) 
89:4 964 97*. * Jer. 11** Ezr. ọ Hos. 14° Zeph. 3°. The righteous man owes 
duties to God as well as to his fellow men: Ps. 18**-* Isa. 5r! 7; and the 
obligations of righteousness are imposed by divine authority: Gen. 18:* 
Deut. 16:18-19 Isa, 516 Ps. 1197. ?*, etc. It is a natural result of this difference 
that the conception of justice, that which one owes to another and which 
that other can claim, as compared with righteousness, that which is required 
by morality or divine authority, is much less prominent than in the Greek 
use of S(xatoc and its cognates. Indeed it is not entirely clear that to the 
Hebrews the distinction existed at all. Justice is to them perhaps simply 
righteousness as manifested in particular relations, especially in judging. 

D. In pw the legal and formal sense which appears in p" pre- 
dominates, though not, it would seem, to the entire exclusion of a moral- 
forensic sense. Cf. Kautzsch, of. cit. pp. 15-17. 

In the Kal conj. it means: 

I. To be in the right in a given case or in one's assertion: Gen. 38% Job 
9" 33”. 

2. To carry one's case, to prevail: Job 9? 11? 25* 40° Ps. 143? Isa. 43°: !*. 

3. To be righteous, pys in the moral sense (this use Cremer denies): 
Job 357 Ps. 19% (°). 

The Niphal occurs in Dan. 8" only, where it means, to be put to rights, 
to be made such as it should be. 

The Piel means, to declare or show one in the right (Job 32? 33*)), to show 
one, or cause one to appear, righteous, but relatively, not absolutely: Jer. 3" 
Ezek. 16%. 8, 
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In the Hiphil the meanings are: 

I. To do one justice: 2 Sam. 15‘ Ps. 823. 

2. To declare one to be in the right, to cause one to carry one’s case, to 
give judgment for one; when used of one accused, it means to acquit: Ex. 
23! Deut. 25! 1 Ki. 8* 2 Chr. 68 Job. 27* Prov. 17" Isa. 5% sos, 

3. To give one standing, to cause one to be accepted: Isa. 53" Dan. 12°. 
While it can not perhaps be categorically denied that in these two passages 
the Hiphil is a moral-causative term, meaning ‘to make righteous" (the Lxx 
read dxd wiv dıxalav cv coAAGy, which suggests a different Heb. txt.), 
yet in view of the prevailingly forensic sense of the term and the fact that 
it is at least possibly applicable to these passages, there seems no sufficient 
ground for taking it here in a purely causative sense. 

In the Hithpael the meaning is, to clear one’s self, to cause one’s self to 
appear in the right: Gen. 441*. 


III. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


In the Lxx the terms B(xato;, Stxatocivy, and exod stand as the 
regular representatives of pts. py. npw, and ps, and though other 
Hebrew words are occasionally rendered by 3(xatocs, etc., and words of 
the pws group are sometimes rendered by other Greek words than ban, 
etc., the correspondence is nevertheless very close.* 

A. Alxatog. The analysis given above for pys may stand for 
Sixatog save that there must be added as a meaning applied to things 
(weights and measures), conforming to the accepted standard (cf. PY, 1), 
and as a meaning of the neuter, generally used substantively (representing 
P's. Dpwn, etc.) right, just, that which is one's due, justice: Deut. 16* 
Prov. 18° 29**. 

B. A:xatocóve. The analysis of ^» may stand for Suxaoaóve, the 
usage 1 under py disappearing through the use of 3ixato¢ to represent it 
in the passages which belong there. 

C. Atxabe is used to render pts, the Piel and Hiphil of the latter 
corresponding to the active of the former, and the Kal to the passive (or to 
BGunóc slit or B(xatoc qaívouat). In all the examples cited under II D 
above, except Dan. 8", the Hebrew word is represented in the Lxx by 
some word of the 3(xatoc group. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


A. Alxatogs. In the Apocryphal books dixato; is used as in the Lxx 
except that there are apparently no examples of the meanings, “in the 
right" (unless in Susan. 53), "innocent." The meaning, “righteous,” 
applied both to persons, God and men, and to actions, occurs in Tob. 3° 14° 


$ On the noteworthy exceptions, d. Ryle and James, The Pselms of Solomon, note on 16*; 
Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 49 f. 
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Wisd. 21° 31 Sir. 10% 2 Mac. 9%; the meaning “ just,” applied to God in 
Wisd. 12%, to men in Tob. 14° (?); to judgment in 2 Mac. 9!*. The use 
of the neuter in the sense “ just,” that which is right, one’s rights, or one’s 
(penal) deserts is specially frequent; 1 Mac. 7 11% 2 Mac. r1" 13% 
Wisd. 14”. 

In Ps. Sol. dtxatos applied to men designates the upright who in 
general are on God's side, and who are approved of God; they are not the 
sinless, but like the ops of the prophets those who observe the law of 
God, and trust in him as distinguished from the sinner: 2** 34-8 9* 15°, etc. 
This is its use, also, in the Ethiopic Enoch so far as the Greek text is extant: 
IL * 8 Io!? 22? 354 278 (Giz) 10% (Syn). The word is not used of God in 
Enoch; in Ps. Sol. it is applied to God and his judgments to designate him 
as righteously discriminating between the righteous and the sinner (2:3. 19. 8; 
of. v.**; 5! 88 94 10%), and to the Messiah in a similar sense (17%). 

B. Atxatoctvy in the Apocryphal books has all the usages of the same 
word in the Lxx, except that there are no perfectly clear instances of the 
meaning, ''justice." Possible instances are 1 Mac. 2** Wisd. 9* Sir. 45%. 
When used in the sense of (human) “right conduct " it is with an even clearer 
implication than is common in the canonical books that it is righteousness 
which makes men acceptable to God, and this righteousness is conceived 
of in a more external, legalistic way than in the prophets: Tob. 12° 14” 
Wisd. 19. There are clear instances of the term applied to God to denote 
his righteousness in discriminating between the righteous and the wicked 
among men, whether in punishing the wicked or in saving the righteous: 
Wisd. 5'* 121* Sir. 16** Bar. 14% 2% :5* It is worthy of notice that in the 
book of Wisdom, also, and in ı Mac. the term is used with such special 
emphasis upon the conception that righteousness (i. e. of men) is the basis 
of acceptance with God and consequent salvation as to be almost the equiv- 
alent of “acceptance with God," “condition of salvation”: Wisd. 14! 15° 
ı Mac. 2". Specially significant is Wisd. 15%: «b yap éxletactal os 
öxinpos Bıxarocóvn, xal slBévar cou cd xo&voc bika dbavacias, in which 
tbe author endeavours to sum up in one act or moral attitude the 
content of righteousness, that which makes one acceptable to God and 
secures immortality. He differs from Tob. and from Gen. 15° in his concep- 
tion of what constitutes righteousness, but not in his definition of the con- 
cept itself. To the prophets generally, it is right living towards God and - 
men that makes men acceptable to God; to Tob. right living, especially 
almsgiving; to the writer of Gen. 15° it is faith; to the author of Wisd. 15° 
knowledge of God. But to all of them that which makes men acceptable 
to God is by virtue of that fact righteousness, 8txatocóvg. In Ps. Sol. 
Scxatocdvy is used in two senses corresponding to those of 3(xatos. The 


* In chaps. 4, 5 of Bar. a “righteousness which comes from God” is spoken of, reminding one 
of Isa. s4'' Rom. 3" and esp. Phil. 3°. But the post-Christian date of these portions of Bar. 
must be borne in mind. 
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righteousness of men is their good conduct which makes them acceptable 
to God and the objects of his salvation: 1* 5** g* 141. The righteousness of 
God is manifest in his discrimination between the righteous and the wicked, 
not indeed in punishing without mercy all wrong-doing, but in saving the 
saints, the 5(xatot, and in punishing the sinner: 2!*, Ps. 8 and 9. Of the 
same nature is the righteousness of the Messiah, 17% *:. «. 4, though in- 
cluding, also, personal freedom from sin: 17". The usage of Enoch corre- 
sponds to the first of the two senses just named: 101%. 18 124 1328 14! 32°, 

C. Atxatóo is used in Tob. in the passive with the sense, “ to be rightly 
assigned, to belong." In Sir. it means: (1) “to do justice to," and this 
with reference to the sinner in the sense, “to punish ”: Sir. 42°; (2) “to 
recognise or declare to be right or righteous," 3(xatoc; Sir. 7° ro 13". It 
occurs most frequently in the passive: Sir. 18*; and of sinners, in the sense, 
“to be acquitted, to be declared innocent”: Sir. 9g!* 23% 26%* 34 (z1)'; 
once in the sense “to be accepted” (of God), apparently with the idea 
of forgiveness rather than acquittal, yet not with exclusive reference to 
the negative side. &8lxat6w does not appear in the book of Enoch. In 
Ps. Sol. it is used exclusively in the sense, ‘to recognise as just or right- 
eous," and with reference to men's recognition of the righteousness of God 
and his judgments: 2!* 3% 5 4* 87, 27.8% os. It occurs twice in Test. XII 
Patr.: in Sim. 6! in the sense, “ to acquit ”; in Dan. 3°, meaning, “ to justify, 
to deem right." 


V. SUMMARY OF PRE-CHRISTIAN USAGE. 


From this general survey of Greek and Hebrew usage certain facts appear 
which may properly be summarised before taking up N. T. usage. 

I. Both the Greek and Hebrew words, and all the terms of each group 
are in general, and in Jewish usage with increasing clearness, forensic terms, 
in the sense that they imply a comparison with some standard; the verb in 
particular in a large proportion of cases expressing a judgment concerning 
such conformity, not signifying the bringing of a person or thing into it. 

2. In Hebrew usage and the Greek usage of Semitic writers the terms 
are prevailingly moral as well as forensic; i. e., the standard is ethical, not 
merely conventional orlegal. The acts by virtue of which a man is esteemed 
righteous are acts which are conceived of as having moral character. The 
terms are therefore prevailingly moral-forensic. Formally defined, right- 
eousness is that which conforms to the true or recognised standard of con- 
duct or meets the divine demand. Materially defined, it consists in cer- 
tain acts or in a certain moral state believed to be good. 

3. Alike in respect to its formal definition and in respect to the material 
content of the conception there is a variation in different periods and among 
various writers. (a) There is great difference in the clearness with which 
the standard is conceived of as being set by God, or divinely sanctioned. 
Among the Greeks this sense of divine requirement was in general feeble. 
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In O. T. pts sometimes denotes conformity to a standard primarily con- 
ventional, and only secondarily fixed by divine authority. In many other 
cases the conception of a divine sanction, though probably not wholly 
absent, is thrown into the shade by emphasis upon the material content of 
righteousness. In other cases, however, in O. T. and later Jewish writings, 
notably such as Gen. 15* Job 9? Deut. 6% 24% Ps. 71°? Wisd. 15% Tob. 13° 
Ps. Sol. 13, the conception of righteousness as required by God and as con- 
stituting the ground of acceptance with him is clearly present, so that the 
term approaches the formal sense, “acceptance with God." In general, it is 
clear that in the latter part of the pre-Christian period, at least, the con- 
ception of divine requirement is always included in that of righteousness, 
and &8txatocbvn used in reference to men signifies either that conduct and 
character which satisfy God’s requirement and make one acceptable to 
him, or more abstractly, acceptance with him. (b) In respect, also, to the 
material content of righteousness conceptions vary. The Greek definition 
of the content of 3txatosóvg would differ greatly from the Hebrew, the 
former, e. g., emphasising justice more than the latter. Among the He- 
brews, also, there is no little variation; sometimes the emphasis is laid on 
right, equitable conduct towards men, sometimes on mercy and almsgiving, 
sometimes on the strict observance of rites and ceremonies, sometimes on a 
trustful, reverential attitude towards God. This variation simply reflects 
the difference in the conceptions of what was required by God and accepta- 
ble to him, as held in different ages and by different men. 

4. The Jews (it was otherwise with the Greeks) prevailingly ascribed 
righteousness to God, both in the general sense that he did what was right, 
and specifically in the sense that he discriminated, in his attitude towards 
men and in his dealing with them, between the righteous and the wicked. 
Moreover, while freely recognising the sinfulness of “the righteous," they 
did, in fact—this is specially true of the writers of Isa. 40-66, many of 
the canonical Psalms, such as Ps. 65, 71, 85, and 143, and of Ps. Sol.— 
rely not alone on the mercy of God for salvation, but on his righteousness. 
So far is this appeal to God's righteousness carried that in numerous pas- 
sages in Isa. 40-66 and the Psalms, God's righteousness, sometimes even 
the righteousness of the saints, is equivalent in the content of the thing 
referred to (not in the definition of the conception itself) to salvation. In 
Ps. 71* "thy righteousness” apparently signifies, “acceptance with thee 
and consequent salvation by thee." This usage of the word does not appear 
in the latest pre-Christian books; but the conception of divine and human 
righteousness which underlies it is unmistakably present and strongly pre- 
dominant. 

5. With rare and doubtful exceptions the verbs dıxardw and pi are 
not moral-causative but judicial and forensic in force. It is especially 
clear that in Jewish-Greek usage 3xardw is purely, or all but purely, a 
moral-forensic term (note the usage of the Apocr. and of Ps. Sol.), being 
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used prevailingly in the sense “to recognise or declare as Bixaroc” either 
positively, “ to recognise as righteous” (Sir. 18* Ps. Sol. u. s. IV C), or in 
the negative and restricted sense, “ to acquit ” (Sir. 23!‘ 269), or in a more 
general sense, ‘‘ to accept,” with the implication of forgiveness (Sir. 189). 


VI. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


A. Alxatog in N. T. is clearly a moral-forensic term, meaning, in gen- 
eral, conforming to the true standard, meeting the ethical requirements 
under which one is placed. In the main it follows closely the usage of the 
Lxx and later Jewish writings, but as applied to men emphasises even more 
than O. T. the conception of divine requirement, fulfilment of which renders 
one acceptable to God, and as applied to God has even more exclusive ref- 
erence to the righteousness of his dealings with men. Cf. the usage of Ps. 
Sol. Its uses may be classified as follows: 

1. (a) Of persons: Upright, righteous in conduct or purpose, satisfying 
the ethical requirements of God and so acceptable to him. Usually em- 
ployed qualitatively without reference to the degree of conformity to the 
standard, or denoting approximate conformity: Mt. $* ro" 13”-6« 
237% 20 2587, « Lk. 1* 17 2% r41* 157 18* 20% 23'* Acts ro% 24% Rom. s' 
I Tim. 1° Heb. 10** 129 Jas. 5!* 1 Pet. 3% 4!* 2 Pet. 2% * Rev. 220. In 
Mt. 9^ Mk. 2!" Lk. 5% Acts 31 79 224 Rom. 3! Jas. 5* r Pet. 3 
ı Jn. 2! 37> the righteousness referred to is evidently conceived of as per- 
fect, fully satisfying the divine requirement. In Mt. 23% 37!* Lk. 23", the 
negative element, innocence, is emphasised. 

(b) Of action: Right, such as it ought to be, conforming to the moral 
requirement of God: Lk. 12°? Acts 4!* Eph. 6! Phil. 1? 2 Pet. ı®. In Rom. 
7” the commandment of God is spoken of as 3(xatoc, $. e., requiring what 
is right. In 1 Jn. 3? the works of Abel are said to be righteous, apparently 
emphasising their acceptableness to God. 

2. In the cases named above there is a varying emphasis upon the for- 
ensic element, acceptable to God, neither the moral nor the forensic element 
being wholly absent, but the former predominating. In certain other pas- 
sages the forensic element so clearly predominates that the term approxi- 
mates or even reaches the sense, acceptable to God, yet always with the 
implication that such acceptance rests upon some fact of moral significance. 
Rom. 1!! 2? 5!* Gal. 3% Heb. 114 1 Jn. 37. 

3. Righteous, satisfying the requirements of a true ethical standard in 
dealing with others. Used in this sense especially of God, not, however, 
as rendering to each his deserts without mercy,* but as discriminating be- 
tween righteous and wicked, and treating each in accordance with his 
character: Jn. 17" Rom. 3** 2 Tim. 4° r Jn. 1° Rev. 16; with a like meaning 
used of God's judgments: 2 Thes. 1% * Rev. 153 16! 195; of the judgment of 

* It is worthy of notice that neither in O. T. nor in N. T. is righteousness conceived of as 
excluding mercy; it forbids treating a man worse than he deserves but not better. 
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Christ: Jn. 5*5; and of men, in the sense, right in discriminating according 
to the facts: Jn. 7%; of the action of men affecting others, it means, right, 
that which one ought to do in relation to others: Mt. 20* Phil. 4* Col. 4}. 
In these three passages it is possible that 3{xato¢ means, just, 3. e., what 
others have a right to claim. But there is no clear evidence that 3lxatoc¢ 
ever has this sense in biblical Greek. The meaning as given above is 
therefore more probable. 

B. The usage of 3txatocbvn corresponds quite closely to that of 3ixatoc, 
the word denoting, in general, the character or position of one who is 
Bixatoc. Neither the moral nor the forensic element can be lost sight of. 

1. Conduct and character which satisfy the ethical requirements of God, 
and so render one acceptable to him. As in the case of 3í(xatoc, so the 
noun also may be used simply qualitatively, or with reference to an approx- 
imate conformity, or of an ideal, perfect fulfilment of divine requirements: 
Mt. 3:5 56 1*. 20 61.12 (P) 2132 Lk. 175 Jn. 16% :* Acts 10% 131° 24% Rom. 61. 
18, 18, 19, 20 816 10$ 1417 2 Cor. 67. X g% 10 11! Eph. 4* 59 61% Phil. 18 x Tim. 6"! 
2 Tim. 3"* Tit. 3° Heb. 1° 5:2 7% 11% 12! Jas. 16 318 x Pet. 2% 31 2 Pet. 25 * 
39 1 Jn. 2% 37. ıe Rev. 22%, 

2. Acceptance with God. With a stronger emphasis upon the forensic 
element, Bıxarosövn sometimes approaches or even reaches the sense, 
acceptance with God, or ground of acceptance with God. The question at 
issue between Paul and his opponents was in what way or on what ground 
men became acceptable to God, he maintaining that it was faith that ren- 
dered men acceptable to God, they that it was certain inheritances and deeds 
comprehended under the term, “ works of law," or “law.” This discussion 
. gave rise to such terms as “righteousness by faith," and “righteousness by 
law," in which just by reason of the fact that the question at issue was 
what made men acceptable to God, the term ““righteousness’”’ was necessarily 
without emphasis on this or that condition of acceptance. In another 
direction, also, the emphasis on the forensic element modified in some cases 
the meaning of the term. In Jewish thought acceptance with God involved 
for one who has sinned provision respecting the sins of the past. And 
since, according to Paul, *all have sinned and are destitute of the divine 
approval," forgiveness is included in righteousness, either distinctly and 
explicitly, or by implication. Thus the present sense differs from the pre- 
ceding in two respects, viz., in that the term itself lays less emphasis on 
the conduct and character which form the basis of acceptance with God, 
and that it more distinctly includes forgiveness. Rom. 4! 5 6. * 1,1» 
517. 21.930. at Jot, $ 16 1 Cor, 13° Gal. 2% 3*. 2 2 Tim. 4* Jas. 2* Heb. rr’. On 
Gal. 5* and Phil. 3*, which may with almost equal propriety be assigned to 
this or to the preceding class, see below, p. 471. 

These passages differ somewhat among themselves in the degree of the 
emphasis upon the forensic element and of the consequent subordination of 
the moral element, so much so, indeed, that they might even seem to fall 
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into two distinct classes. Thus, in Rom. 4", in oppay(8a the Scxaocbyys 
ths xlovews, a seal attesting the fact of acceptance with God through faith, 
and still more in 51’, in the expression ol cv xegtcoelay the Apres xal 
[ins dwpeäc] tfc Stxarocbyns AauScvovres, it seems clear that the noun 
is purely forensic, expressing in itself simply the fact of acceptance, steveu< 
indicating the ground of acceptance. On the other hand, in Rom. 4': 
AoyMerat dj xlotic aÓvoU elc Stxatocbvyy (cf. 4°), faith being spoken of 
as reckoned for, as the equivalent of, righteousness, the latter might be 
thought to include the conception of right conduct which makes one accep- 
table to God, not in the sense that zlorıs itself constituted such conduct, 
but in the sense that it was accounted equivalent to such conduct, accep- 
table in lieu of it, the very point of the expression lying in the fact that 
faith was accounted equivalent to something that could not be directly 
predicated of it. On the other hand, it may be maintained that in Rom. 4": 
o0 vào Std vóuou dj dxayysAla . . . GAA Bed Btxarocivns xlovews, xlorens 
is most naturally taken as a genitive of description (appositional), and that 
dixætoobvn xlotews means righteousness which consists in faith; and it 
may be further contended that this is also the meaning of &cxarocbvg in 
vv. & 6 13, these passages referring not to a crediting of faith as something 
different from what it really is but a recognition of it as being, in fact, of 
the quality of righteousness, the moral attitude towards God which God 
desires and which therefore renders men acceptable to God. In this case, 
also, we should have a sense of the word &txatocdvn in which the moral 
element would be distinctly present, but the relation between faith and 
righteousness would be not that of an equivalence for purposes of justifica- 
tion, created by divine fiat, but (qualitative) moral identity. But it is 
probable that both these views over-emphasise the distinction of meaning 
among the passages cited above. The conception of value imputed con- 
trary to fact is not involved in the phrases Aoyısdüvar elg or AoyraOfrval 
«tyt, which simply express the idea that a certain thing is valued at a cer- 
tain value, or credited to a person, without implication that such valuation 
or crediting is otherwise than according to the facts. See note on chap. 3°. 
Nor is the notion of value attributed contrary to fact involved in the 
teaching of Rom. 4'-*. For while this passage expressly affirms that God's 
acceptance of Abraham was not on grounds of merit, 6ge() nua, that is, 
not on a commercial, bookkeeping basis, by which God demanded and 
Abraham rendered a quantitatively complete satisfaction of the divine 
claims, yet it by no means follows that in evaluating Abraham's faith at 
righteousness, God reckoned it as something else than it was. It meets the 
requirements of the passage and it better accords with the apostle's strenu- 
ous insistence upon the conformity of God's judgments with reality (Rom. 
21-16, esp. vv.*: ©) to suppose that the thought which underlies his language 
here is that faith is really acceptable to God, qualitatively a satisfaction of 
his requirements, the attitude towards God which he desires men to sustain. 
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Yet it does not follow, nor is it on the whole probable, that in these verses 
Paul means by the word &ıxarosövn right conduct, with the emphasis on 
the moral element. The atmosphere of the whole passage is so distinctly 
forensic that it is better to suppose that the word &:xatoodvy itself is em- 
ployed in a predominantly forensic sense, meaning, ‘ basis of acceptance with 
God,”’ and that while there is no implication that the accounting of faith as 
righteousness involved an element of fiction, yet neither is there any direct 
reference to the moral quality of faith.* It is the value which God gave 
to Abraham’s faith of which the apostle is speaking; what it was in that 
faith that warranted such a valuation is not here the prominent thought. 

In Phil. 3* * dtxatocdyyn 4 év vou, éx vduou is such righteousness as is 
attainable in the sphere of law, and from (obedience to) law. It is, in fact, 
as the context implies, so insufficient as to be worthless, no true righteous- 
ness at all. The moral and forensic elements are so conjoined in this pas- 
sage that it is difficult to assign the instances decisively to this head or the 
preceding. The moral—or at least the active—element seems to pre- 
dominate in v.*, the forensic (but without exclusion of the moral) in v.*. 

In Gal. 5* the use of the words &Ax($a and d&xexBeyóus0a show that 
$txatocóvos does not refer to that divine acceptance of the believer of 
which Paul usually speaks in using the verb 3txatéw, but to something still 
to be obtained. On the other hand, the use of dıxaroüche in v.* indicates 
that the term is not employed with an exclusively ethical emphasis, but 
that, on the contrary, the forensic element is distinctly present. These 
facts require us to take the term as having reference to that future justifica- 
tion of which Paul speaks in Rom. 2%. !, Yet inasmuch as such future 
justification is itself based not on faith, even conceived of as qualitatively 
righteous, but on the achieved character of the justified person, exclusive 
emphasis on the forensic element is improbable. The righteousness which 
is hoped for is ethical-forensic, with the forensic element distinctly but not 
exclusively in mind, and, by the very fact that it is hoped for, still in the 
future. 

Probably altogether similar is the meaning of «iv [Stxatocóvey] 812 
alotews Xorotod and chy éx Oeo Stxatocbyny éxt tý xforer of Phil. 3° 10. 
These phrases also refer to the future and the context emphasises both 
ethical and forensic elements in such way as to make it impossible to exclude 
either from these phrases or to determine with certainty on which the 
emphasis lies. Concerning Rom. 1!! 3%. * 10%, which are closely related to 
the passages already considered, but yet constitute a group by themselves, 
see 4 below. 

3. Out of the fundamental meaning of the term (1, above) there arises 


* V." indicates that in such acceptance of him who believes there is involved forgiveness of 
past sins. But this, though it confirms the judgment that the apostle’s thought is moving 
on the forensic plane, is, as compared with the idea of positive acceptance, only incidental, 
not the key to the central point of view of the passage. 
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through its use in reference to relations to others, the more specific sense: 
righteousness in dealing with others in accordance with their conduct and 
character. The term is used in this sense exclusively of God (and Christ). 
In Acts 7" Rev. rg", the discrimination between the righteous and the 
wicked, issuing in the punishment of the latter and the salvation of the 
former is in mind (cf. also Rom. 2°, Stxatoxotola, and 2 Thes. 1*9). In 
Rom. 3% **. % the necessity that the righteous God shall manifest his dis- 
approval of sin is emphasised. In 2 Pet. 12 Bıxarocóvņ tod Geod denotes 
the impartial righteousness of God manifested in the salvation of Gentiles 
as well as of Jews. 

4. Inasmuch as the way of acceptance with God is prescribed and pro- 
vided by God (being bestowed not on grounds of merit but on condition of 
faith), such acceptance with him may be called God’s righteousness, 
Scxarocivyn Geos, the genitive denoting source: Rom. i" 3% * ro. This 
usage is most closely related to the O. T. usage in Isa. and Ps. (see exx. 
under II A 4, also under IV, B). But the thought of Paul, so far as ex- 
pressed, differs in two respects from that of his predecessors, the prophets 
and psalmists. (a) While the prophet finds in the righteousness of God, 
which discriminates between the righteous and the wicked, the basis of 
salvation for the righteous, and so associates the two that the same term 
seems at times to express both, or at least to express one with a distinct 
implication of its basis in the other, Paul rarely so conjoins the divine dis- 
criminating righteousness with human salvation. This conception (ex- 
pressed in N. T. in 1 Jn. 1°; cf. 2 Thes. 1* * Rom. 2°) the apostle leaves 
behind not by denying but simply by ignoring it; to him the divine right- 
eousness is brought under suspicion not so much by failure to save as by 
a neglect to punish sin (see Rom. 3** ** and 3 above). (b) The salvation 
of men is with Paul grounded in the grace of God. Though affirming that 
the final judgment of God will be on the basis of conduct and character 
(Rom. 21-5; cf. Gal. 5* and discussion of it above), and regarding faith as 
itself satisfying God's fundamental requirement (see B. 2 above, p. 469), he 
yet clearly maintains that justification is the gracious acceptance of sinners 
on the ground of faith. These two peculiarities of the Pauline thought, 
which are evidently but the opposite sides of one fact, find their occasion, 
or the occasion of their expression, in two related facts: (1) He was opposing 
the Pharisaic legalism which, being a distortion and corruption of the pro- 
phetic doctrine that the righteous God accepts and approves righteous 
men, could only be met by an emphasis upon the divine grace in salvation 
which threw quite into the background the conception of the divine right- 
eousness as the basis of salvation. Even when the apostle adopts for a 
moment the prophetic point of view, emphasising the discriminating 
righteousness of God (Rom., chap. 2) it is for the sake of insisting that this 
righteousness will bring about the punishment of impenitent Israel. (2) 
Closely connected with this is the fact that the apostle held a stricter and 
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more consistent, though less legalistic, view of sin than did those Pharisees 
and Pharisaic Christians whose views he was opposing. While recognising 
with the prophets the discrimination of men into two classes, the righteous 
and the wicked, and maintaining that God approves and accepts the former, 
he yet maintained, also, that there were none who, being perfectly righteous, 
could be accepted on grounds of personal merit. The righteousness of God, 
therefore, in its purely forensic aspect and apart from grace, could not of 
itself bring salvation to any. While, therefore, it is a tempting position to 
take, that 3cxatoctvyn Ge08 in Rom. 1’, etc., is the personal righteousness 
of God conceived of as the basis of salvation, as in Isa. 56!, etc., yet this 
position is not sustained either by the context of the passages in question 
or by the general position of Paul concerning the relation of divine righteous- 
ness and human salvation, or by the history of the usage of the word in the 
period between Isaiah and Paul. 

C. Atxatóo in N. T. signifies, to recognise, declare, accept as 8lxatos. 
It is & moral-forensic term, and this not only in that this is the force of 
B(xato; as taken up into the verb, but, also, in that the verb itself (like 
&Etóco and dorm), is declarative rather than strictly causative. Its various 
senses are as follows: 

I. To recognise or declare one to be (in the proper ethical sense) 8{xaoc. 
(a) Negatively: to declare or to show to be innocent: Lk. 1020 1 Cor. 4". 
(b) Positively: to recognise or declare to be right or righteous, such declara- 
tion or acceptance involving no element of grace or pardon: Mt. i1! 
Lk. 7?**. * 165 Rom. 3° 1 Tim. 3!*. 

2. With a greater emphasis upon the forensic element in the meaning of 
$(xatog; (acceptable to God), the verb means, to recognise as acceptable 
(to God), to accept; in the passive, to be accepted (by God). As in the 
instances of the corresponding sense of 3txatocóve, the ground of accept- 
ance is not implied in the word itself and in many passages is the very point 
under discussion. It is, however, always evident that the term refers to 
a judgment broadly and fundamentally moral; the underlying sense of 
Stxatog is still moral-forensic, not simply legal-forensic save in Rom. 6’, 
where Paul draws an illustration from the purely legal realn. We may 
recognise six sub-classes of passages in which the word occurs with the 
sense above indicated: (a) Those in which a positive ground of acceptance 
is spoken of and this ground is certain deeds or conduct, there being no 
implication that the justification spoken of involves pardon for sin or grace: 
Mt. 12" Rom. 2" Jas. 2%. *« ss, (b) Those in which a positive ground is 
spoken of, but this ground is either faith or works of law, the latter being 
declared to be inadequate. In these passages there is no reference to par- 
don as an element of justification, and the justification is indicated to be 
an act of grace only by the implication conveyed in £x xíccenc, oóx ék Epywy 
vénou, etc. The explicit mention of positive ground of justification in 
the passages which deny the possibility of justification on the grounds 
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named, äpya vénou, shows that the term is not merely negative, meaning 
simply, to pardon: Rom. 3%: 28, 36 43 51 Gal, 21% 17 38 11, 4 64, (c) Those in 
which the word is used with no limitation save that of a direct object; the 
force of the word is apparently the same as in the passages under (b): 
Rom. 31° 8% », (d) In Rom. 3% 4: 5° 1 Cor. 6" Tit. 3? there is a distinct 
recognition that the acceptance referred to involves an element of pardon 
and grace; those who are accepted not being in personal character 83fxatoc, 
but &d:xoc and öróðıxoç. It should be observed, however, that in some 
of the passages under (b) this is only a little more remotely implied, that 
no sharp line of discrimination can be drawn between the two classes, and 
that the verb itself retains in both cases the same meaning. (e) In Rom. 6' 
the context demands the meaning, to declare free or set free, the penalty 
having been suffered. In this case the unrighteousness of the person is 
presumed, but there is no element of grace or pardon, the release being 
based on the suffering of the penalty. Though this instance is quite excep- 
tional, it serves to show how broad is the meaning of the word. In itself 
it contains no assertion concerning the character of the person, and no 
implication of pardon. These are conveyed, when conveyed at all, by the 
context. (f) In two passages, Lk. 18: Acts 13%, the emphasis upon the 
negative element of pardon is so strong as almost to give to the word the 
meaning, to pardon.* These are instances of a semi-metonymy, by which 
the term which denotes the whole of the act is used with chief or exclusive 
reference to a part of it which is involved in every ordinary case of the 
whole as applied to wrong-doers. The reduction of Paul's term, 8exarbe, 
to a purely negative sense, *to pardon," is definitely excluded by the 
evidence. Over against these two passages, neither of them in Paul's 
epistles, and neither of them quite certainly referring exclusively to pardon, 
there is the decisive evidence of the passages in which a positive ground of 
justification, Eoya vóuov, is mentioned and its adequacy denied. See under 
(a) above. For the context makes it clear that works of law are thought 
of as inadequate not to secure the forgiveness of admitted sinners, but to 
win approval on ground of merit, which would leave no occasion for forgive- 
ness. The argument of Rom. r!%-3?°, as of Gal. 3!*f- is to the effect, not 
that men who seek justification on a legalistic basis fail of forgiveness for 
their sins, but that failing to meet God's requirements, and being held 
responsible for that failure, they are in need of forgiveness, and must be 
accepted, if at all, on grounds of grace. Forgiveness is an element of the 
justification which men obtain through faith, by grace; but is not included 
in the justification which they (vainly) seek by works of law. It can not 
therefore exhaust the meaning of the term. 

* To these might perhaps be added Rom. 4*: rv dicacovvra rv &ceffá, were it not for the 


next clause, Aoylgera: 9 wierıs avrov eis Scxaccovr_y, which evidently involves a positive 
element. 
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XVI. METIS AND IIESTEYO. 


I. CLASSICAL USAGE.* 


A. IIlottc, used in Greek writers from Hesiod down, is employed in two 
distinct senses, the active and the passive, the latter the more frequent. 

1. The active sense: faith, confidence, trust. 

(a) As exercised towards another: Soph. O. C. 950; Plato, Phaed. 275A. 

(b) As enjoyed by one, exercised towards him by others; hence credit, 
trust in the commercial or legal sense: Dem. 962%; Polyb. 8. 21%; Plut. 
Cic. 41°: xal chy obclav abri; b Kırdowv dv xlocet aAnpovöuos droseles 
BugüAaccey. 

(c) In an intellectual sense with reference to a proposition: conviction, 
confident belief; in Plato it is distinguished from éxothun, knowledge, in 
that the latter implies the actuality of the thing believed, while xlorız 
affirms only subjective certainty (Plato, Rep. 601E); in Aristotle from 
Béta, opinion (Anim. 3. 3° [428 a**], which, however, it is said to follow; 
for though 36& may be true or false, it is impossible not to believe those 
things which one thinks). In the religious realm, xloci¢ denotes general 
belief in the existence and power of the gods, not personal faith and con- 
fidence in them: Plato, Legg. XII 966D. 

(d) By metonymy, probably connected with (b): that with which one 
is entrusted, an office, as the expression or result of the confidence reposed 
in one: Polyb. 5. 41*. 

2. The passive sense: trustworthiness, faithfulness, or the pledge or 
assurance of it. 

(a) Personal fidelity, faithfulness: Hdt. 81*; Xen. An. 1. 65; Aristot. Mor. 
Magn. II 11* (1208 b*9); Polyb. 1. 43*. 

(b) Pledge or promise of good faith, assurance of fidelity: Hdt. 37 
Thuc. 5. 30°; Xen. Cyr. 7. 14. 

(c) Token of a compact, guarantee: Soph. O. c. 1632; Æsch. Fr. 394 
(290). 

(d) Evidence, proof, as presented in court: Polyb. 3. 100°; or in argument: 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 13° (1414 a®). 

B. Ikoteów, found in Greek writers from Æschylus down, is used in a 
sense corresponding to the active sense of xfotts: 

1. To believe, to trust. 

(a) To trust, to put confidence in, to rely upon, whether of persons or 
things; the object is in the dat.: Eur. Or. 1103: Xen. An. 3. 1% 5. 2°; 
Thuc. 5. 112. 

(b) In an intellectual sense, to believe a person, or his word or statement. 
The name of the person, or the noun denoting his word, is in the dat., 
the word expressing the content of his statement in the acc.: Soph. EJ. 886; 


* This treatment of classical usage is mainly based on Cremer. 
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Plato, Phaed. 88C; Esch. Pers. 800; Eur. Hel. 710. Followed also by an 
inf. with subj. acc.: Plato, Gorg. 524A. Since believing one’s word and 
putting confidence in one are in experience closely related, a sharp dis- 
crimination can not always be made between (a) and (b). 

2. To entrust, to commit, with the acc. of the thing committed and dat. 
of the person to whom it is entrusted: Xen. Mem. 4. 4". 


II. HEBREW USAGE OF rwn. POR, not, AND "Rt 


A. npog in O. T. The primary sense of the root jon is, appar- 
ently, to be firm, lasting, enduring. This sense appears in a few uses 
of the noun. 

1. Steadiness, stability. 

(a) Of physical things, steadiness, firmness: Ex. 17". 

(b) Of institutions, stability: Isa. 33°: “And there shall be stability in 
thy times.” 

2. In a moral sense, steadfastness, faithfulness. 

(a) In judgment or statement, fidelity to the facts, or in conduct, to one's 
statements, especially to one’s promises; faithfulness, honesty in judgment: 
Ps. 33*: “For the word of the Lord is right, and all his work is done in faith- 
fulness”; Prov. 12": “Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord, but they 
that deal truly (with faithfulness) are his delight"; Hos. 2": “I will even 
betroth thee unto me in faithfulness”; Isa. 115: “And righteousness shall be 
the girdle of his loins and faithfulness the girdle of his reins.” See also 
Ps. 36% 40" (10) 881 (1) 89 2 (1). 3 (1). 6 (8). 8 (8). 36 (29). u (#8). 50 (°) 92*(*) 
964 983 100% 119% T5. 86, 99, 133 143? Prov. 12!" Jer. gi. 8 738 98 Lam. 3%. 

(b) Fidelity to one’s obligations or official duties; conscientiousness, hon- 
esty in dealing: 2 Ki. 12: “Moreover they reckoned not with the men 
into whose hands they delivered the money to give to them that did the 
work; for they dealt faithfully." See also 1 Sam. 26" 2 Chr. 19° 31'* 34”. 

(c) In a more strictly religious sense, steadfast adherence to God: Hab. 2°: 
“But the righteous shall live by his faithfulness.” 

3. A trust, an office: ı Chr. gs: 1* sı 2 Chr. 31:5. 38, 

B. pox and nox (the latter much more frequent in O. T. than 
the former) have substantially the same range of meanings as npor, er- 
cept that neither of them seems to have been used in a physical sense. 
now (Deut. 32% Isa. 26° Prov. 13)’, etc.) is rendered by xisvwç in the 
Lxx in Deut. 32% only. now is translated by zit; in Prov. 3° 14" 
15% (16°) Jer. 35 (28)* 39 (32)* 40 (33)* In nearly ninety instances it is 
rendered by dXffeiz, which is also frequently used in translating npor. 

C. pen in O. T. means: 

I. To stand still, to be steady: Job 39**, of a horse. 

2. To believe a statement, or a person making a statement. 

(a) Proprie, without clear implication of anything else than this: 1 Ki 
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ro’: “I believed not the words, until I came, and mine eyes had seen 
it." See also Gen. 45** 2 Chr. 9* Prov. 14: Job 91° 15% 29% Jer. 12° 40% 
Lam. 4". 

(b) To believe a statement, or a person making a statement, or, with 
reference to a fact, to accept its evidence, with an implication of conduct 
corresponding thereto, especially a corresponding trust in the person who 
speaks or to whom the fact or statement pertains; usually with 5, but occa- 
sionally with 3: Gen. 15*: “‘And he believed (in?) Yahweh, and he counted 
it to him for righteousness.” See also Ex. 4% 5 & * ı Sam. 27% 2 Chr. 32% 
Ps. 78% 106% * Hab. 10 Isa. 7° 53! Jer. 12°. 

3. With a personal object, or an object treated as personal, when there 
is no specific reference to a statement made, to trust, to put confidence in; 
usually with 3. 

(a) Proprie: Deut. 1%: “In this thing ye did not believe (in?) Yahweh 
your God." See also Job 4!* 15% 31! 3915 Mic. 75 Judg. 11%. 

(b) With the idea of trust there is sometimes associated that of recog- 
nition of one's character or standing; used with reference to Yahweh, his 
prophets and his commandments: Ex. 14%: “ And the people feared Yahweh 
and they believed in Yahweh, and in his servant Moses." See also Ex. 19* 
Ps. 119** 2 Chr. 20*. Used with reference to God the emphasis is some- 
times clearly upon the element of trust, confidence, reliance: Nu. 14" 
Ps. 27:3 78% 116!* Isa. 28'° Dan. 6*. Some of these, perhaps, belong under 
(a). In other cases the emphasis is almost as clearly on the recognition of 
authority and character, which calls for obedience: Nu. 20 Deut. 9" 2 Ki. 
17 Jn. 3° Isa. 43'*. 

4. To have assurance of: Deut. 28** Job 249. 


III. USAGE OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


A. Tllons represents npon in all the phases of its meaning except 
the first, “steadiness,” “stability.” Though occasionally used to translate 
other words, e. g., pox, the meanings of which are closely similar to 
those of nox, the analysis of the meanings of the latter word may, 
with the omission of 1, stand also for xlottc. f 

B. Torsbe is the regular representative in the Lxx of px in the 
Hebrew, though the latter is rendered by éuxtoredw in Deut. 1% Judg. 117° 
2 Chr. 20°; by xataxtorebw in Mic. 7*, and by the passive of xe(O in 
Prov. 26%. The meanings of xtotebw are the same as those of the Hebrew 
verb, with the probable exception of the physical sense, to stand still. For 
though the Lxx have xtoteéw, in Job 39™ it is not clear what sense they 
intended to give the words, and the passage is not sufficient evidence that 
the Greek word had the physical sense. The usual construction with 
motetw in the Lxx is a dat. of the person or thing believed or trusted 
(representing both 5 and 3 after the Hebrew verb). See Gen. 15° 45% 
Ex. 4! Jn. 35, etc. Other constructions, such as dv with the dat. (Ps. 77 
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(78)* Jer. 12* Dan. 6%), &« with a clause (Job 9!* 159), and the infinitive 
(Job 15" Ps. 26 (27)1) are rare. 


IV. USAGE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA. 


A. IIletts. The usage of the noun in these books shows clearly the in- 
fluence of the Greek usage as distinguished from the Hebrew. It means: 

ı. In the passive sense: faithfulness, truthfulness, sincerity: Wisd. 3" 
Sir. 15% 40% 41!* 46% 1 Mac. 10%”. 9? 14% 3 Mac. 3°. In 4 Mac. 15% 162 173 
the passive meaning seems more probable, though the active sense is in all 
cases possible. 

2. In the active sense: faith, confidence. 

(a) Towards God: Sir. 1** (27) 49'*, though in both these cases the passive 
meaning is possible. 

(b) Between men, credit: Sir. 22% 2729 37%, 

3. A pledge of faith or friendship: 3 Mac. 31%; cf. Jos. Ans. 20. 62 (3°). 

B. Ilkoreöw means: 

I. To believe a statement, or a person making a statement. 

(a) Proprie, without clear implication that anything else is involved: 
1 Esd. 4** Tob. 2" st (*) ro: (*) 14 (*) bis Sir. 19% Dan. Susan. 41 1 
Mac. ro", 

(b) To believe, with implication of the assumption of the corresponding 
attitude of trust or adherence; the following are possible instances: Sir. 13" 
1 Mac. 1% (A). 

2. To trust, to put confidence in. 

(a) Proprie: Wisd. 16** (dat.) 18° Sir. 2% % 10, u 11% 121* 35 (32) ** 36% (9) 
Dan. Susan. 53 Lxx (pass.) 1 Mac. 7’ 2 Mac. 3!*. 

(b) To put confidence in and to accept, yielding allegiance to: Jdth. 14" 
(dat.) Wisd. 12? (dx with acc.). 

3. Absolutely: to be confident, to be at ease: Sir. 35 (32). 

4. To entrust (dat. and acc.): Wisd. 14° 1 Mac. 8'* 2 Mac. 3%, 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


Tilette and xtotebw, as used in N. T., clearly show the influence alike of 
the Greek usage of the words and of the Hebrew thought of which they 
became the vehicle. The words are Greek, the roots of the thought are 
mainly in the experience and writings of the Hebrew prophets and psalmists. 
Yet in important respects the usage of the N. T. has moved away from 
that of both lines of its ancestry. 

Thus while xíatt; in the Lxx and Apocr. is almost exclusively passive 
in sense, and in classical writers apparently about as often passive as 
active, in N. T. it is in a large proportion of cases active, signifying not 
* faithfulness,” but “faith.” 

Again, while in the Greek writers the terms are prevailingly intellectual 
or ethical, 5. e., are used of an intellectual or moral attitude, in either case 
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in a sphere other than that of religion, and in Jewish-Greek (following in 
this the Hebrew) prevailingly ethical, in N. T. xlettc is employed almost 
exclusively in the religious realm, and xtoteéw prevailingly so. ITTtoredw 
is indeed used of an acceptance of a proposition of religious signifi- 
cance without any corresponding moral act or attitude (see 1, (b), under 
xtotebw), but such a use of xlettc is very rare. See below, xfovic, II 1. 
While always including or involving acceptance of truth, that which is 
called xtotts in N. T. carries with it also the volitional action which such 
acceptance calls for. See Mt. 9%. * Mk. 11%-* Rom. 10. 2 Thes. 2% 
Heb. 11° Jn. 20". It is true that in certain instances such as Heb. rr! 3 
the emphasis is so laid upon the apprehension and acceptance of truth 
rather than upon the corresponding volitional action, as to seem to imply 
that volitional action (except as involved in the will to believe) is not 
strictly speaking included in faith. But it is clear from the remainder of 
the chapter that the writer intends to apply the term ziot only to a 
belief which exerts a determinative influence on conduct. If, therefore, 
volitional action is not strictly included in the term xfotts it is involved in 
the act itself. In Jas. 24-3, it is true also that xlorıs is used of a purely 
intellectual holding of a religious proposition. But this usage is quite 
exceptional in N. T., and, moreover, the whole argument of this passage is 
aimed at showing that such faith is futile, and the usage of the rest of the 
letter indicates that in this passage the writer is merely adopting the verbal 
usage of another whose views he does not hold, and whose usage of words 
is different from his own usual employment of them. 

Once again, while in the Lxx (representing nxn) and Apocr., 
xtoceóo, followed by words referring to God or persons or things represent- 
ing God, is often. used to express the attitude of the religious man, and 
while this use of the word furnishes the principal basis or point of attach- 
ment for the development of N. T. usage, it becomes much more frequent 
and important in N. T. than in O. T. In short, both xlorıs and xtorebdw 
are in N. T. prevailingly religious rather than intellectual or ethical terms, 
«totic is active rather than passive, and both are employed with much 
greater frequency than in preceding literature, either Greek or Hebrew. 

These facts are to such an extent characteristic of N. T. as a whole that 
while its several portions exhibit considerable difference in their emphasis 
upon the different elements or aspects of faith, yet these differences do not 
necessitate a separate lexicographical treatment for the different writers. 

The prominence of the verb and the fact that xlorıc is active, so that 
the idea expressed by it is more definitely expressed by the verb with its 
various limitations, make it expedient that the verb should precede the 
noun. 


A. Ilkoreöw has the following meanings: 
ı. To accept as true, to believe a proposition, or a person making a state- 
ment. The thing believed is expressed by an accusative, or by a clause 
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introduced by &r:; once by an infinitive with subject accusative (Acts 15"); 
once by a dative (Acts 24"); once by els with the accusative (1 Jn. 5?*¢); 
the name of the person making the statement, or the impersonal thing which 
is thought of as bearing testimony, is in the dative (Mt. 21%. * Jn. 5*, etc.), 
very rarely with a preposition (Mk. 1! Lk. 24%); the verb is sometimes used 
absolutely when the context indicates what limitation is intended. 

(a) The thing believed may be any fact of every-day life: Jn. g? ı Cor. 
11!5 even a thing wholly false: 2 Thes. 2": el; «b zıorsücet abtode tip 
peddet, 

(b) It may be a proposition of religious significance, the verb designating 
a merely intellectual. assent to it, without implying (the context may even 
exclude) any corresponding moral attitude. This is most clearly so in 
Jas. 21%: xal tà Satusvia xeatedovety xal eplecouctv. Other probable ex- 
amples are: Mt. 24% * Mk. 13?! (16% 14) Jn. 2% 312 4% gu. «6 Acts 81!» 1538 
26%? Rom. 6° 137 1 Thes. 4% 1 Jn. 4.. 

(c) But in the great majority of cases the thing believed is a proposition 
pertaining to God or Christ, the person believed is God or Christ, or some 
one bringing the divine message; and it is more or less clearly implied that 
the belief itself is accompanied by the conduct corresponding thereto, espe- 
cially by a corresponding trust in the person who is believed, or to whom 
the statement pertains: Jn. 5%: b «bv Aóyov uou axodwy xal zioteówy cp 
xépavel we Eye Goty alóvtov. See also Mt. 83 o* 21% =. 3 Mk. 15 (dv) 
gi* gi. 9€ yx, 9 pon Lk, 16 gus 13, 88 205 2287 24% Jn. 150 (8) ges. 50 ca. ss. en, 
46, 47 63% 09 8% 10%. 36, 37, 38 II 20b, 27, 49, 43 1238. 39 13” 141% 11, 20 167. 30, 31 
17% 1 19% 20% 9. 29,3 Acts 44 81? 134 24 27% Rom. 4% 17. 18 10% 10 2 Cor. 43 
Gal. 3° 2 Thes. 1!* Jas. 2% Heb. 11° ı Jn. 3% 5% & 10b, «, 

2. To trust, to put confidence in, to commit one’s self to; usually with the 
added idea of recognition of the character or standing of the one trusted 
and allegiance to him. The object, which is always a word referring to 
Christ (except in Jn. 124°—even here implied, not expressed—ı4! Acts 16% 
Rom. 4* 9*) is most commonly introduced by the preposition siç, but 
sometimes by ix with dat. or acc., and is in a few cases expressed by a sim- 
ple dative. The verb in this sense is not infrequently used absolutely, the 
context supplying the object and construction. In Jn. r4! Rom. 9* 10% 
I Pet. 2° 2 Tim. r'* Tit. 3* Heb. 4*, the idea of trust is probably prominent, 
perhaps to the exclusion of any other. Usually that of acceptance and 
adherence is in the foreground: Gal. 21%; xoi dusts «el; XQowtbv "Incoóüv 
irztorebsapnev. Mt. 18° 279 Mk. 9** Jn. 153 21.9 316 18 (bis) 86 499 619. 88, 
95, 36, 49 7% 81, 39, 39, 48 gu. 30, 31 9% 30, 38 109409 yYy26, 260, 45, 49 1411, $0, ST. 43, «4, 408 
I4! 16° 17** Acts of 109 rr!" 14% 168 M 18* 19* 221* Rom. ro! Phil. 1** 
I Tim. 138 316 ı Pet. 1* 1 Jn. 5199. n, 

The construction xtotedw els, which is found in all the passages cited 
under 2, except Mt. 27% Acts 9“ 1117 16% 221° Rom. 4% 9g? ro! ı Pet. 2° 
I Tim. 11* (éxf) Jn. 6*9 8" Acts 16% 18% (dat.) Jn. 6** 9 1 Tim. 31° (abao- 
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lutely), appears for the first time in N. T. The rarity of the construction 
in the synoptic gospels and Acts (Mt. 18* Mk. 9* Acts 10% 14% 194), its 
appearance in Paul and Acts alongside of the Lxx construction zotedw ixl 
with approximately equal frequency, and its entire displacement of the 
latter usage in the Johannine writings, suggest the probability that it first 
came into literary use in the Christian (perhaps Pauline) circles of the 
apostolic age, as being more exactly expressive of the Christian feeling 
respecting the relation of the believer to Christ, especially in its aspect of 
acceptance and adherence, than any previously current phraseology. It 
may have been previously used colloquially, or have been coined colloquially 
in Christian circles. It is used with an impersonal object in 1 Jn. 5? only. 

3. To have faith, referring to Christian faith as such without empha- 
sis upon any special aspect of it: Rom. 1!*: Bdövayıs yap Geo orty elç 
cutnolay xavtl cQ xtotedovtt. See also Mk. 9 Acts 2% 4% 5% (?) 11% 
131%. 80, 68 yal rob 7 2712. 4 80b, 17 jos; 18 2796. 3 Rom, 3% 4! roe 10 131 15r 
I Cor. 1% 35 14% 15% ıı Gal. 3% Eph. 1. 10 ı Thes. 17 21% 8 ı Pet. 2? Jude®. 

4. To have confidence, to be bold: Rom. 143: 8¢ uiv xtoredec gayalv 
wkvex. The basis of this confidence is indicated by v.! to be Christian faith; 
yet the verb here apparently means simply, to have confidence, the allu- 
sion to xlorıs in the Christian sense lying not in the verb, but in its power 
to recall the xtorıs of v.i. 

s. To entrust (followed by acc. and dat., or in the passive by acc.): 
Jn. 2%: abrds 8% Inooõc oóx éxlotevey abtbv aörois. See also Lk. 16" 
Rom. 3° 1 Cor. 9!! Gal. 2! 1 Thes. 2° ı Tim. 1" Tit. 1°. 


B. Illtorıs has the following senses: 

I. The passive sense: faithfulness, fidelity to one’s promises or obliga- 
tions. 

1. Proprie, of the fidelity of God to his promises, or of the faithfulness of 
men to one another: Mt. 23 Rom. 3? Gal. 5* Tit. 21*. 

2. Evidence, assurance: Acts 17?! 

II. The active sense: faith, belief, trust. 

1. Belief of a proposition, or of a person, intellectual assent simply as 
such: Jas. 2%-%¢, 

2. Belief of the truth concerning, and corresponding trust in, a person 
including or involving the attitude of will and conduct which such belief 
calls for, especially the committal of one's self to him to whom the truth 
pertains. The object of faith in this sense is in N. T. almost always ex- 
plicitly or by implication God or Christ; rarely the truth or a truth. 

(a) Apprehension and acceptance of the truth concerning God or Christ 
with the emphasis on this intellectual element: Heb. 11*: giste: vooünev 
xatryoticactat «oüc alüvas dhuarı Oso0. Cf. v.i. 

(b) Belief in the power and willingness of God, as revealed in the pre- 
Christian period, to bless, help, and save, and a corresponding trust and 
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obedience; used of the faith of Abraham: Rom. 4°. 11. 1t. 1. 19, t€ Heb. 11% 
$; 17: of that of other O. T. characters: Heb. 4* 114 § * (bis) 11. 15. 20-20, 

(c) Of essentially the same type is the faith in God which Jesus, in the 
synoptic gospels, enjoins his disciples to exercise: Mk. 11": yete xiorıy 
OsoJ. See also Mt. 17? 21% Lk. 17% ° 185; and that which is spoken of in 
Jas. 1» ©, 

(d) Belief in the power and willingness of Jesus to do a certain thing, 
heal the sick, deliver from peril, forgive sins, accompanied by a committal 
of one's self to him in reference to the matter in question: Mt. 9%: ward 
chy xlotw buy yevnbfro dulv. Cf. v.1*: xtoredete Pv Sévaua: Toüce 
*otfjcat; see also Mt. 819 gt. 2 ıste Mk. 2* 4** 5% ros? Lk. 520 76. 5e 8%, «3 172:9 
18, Closely akin to this is the faith in the name of the risen Jesus, which 
secured the healing of the sick, Acts 31° r4*. In Jas. 5% it is not clear whether 
the faith referred to is thought of as faith in God or in Christ. 

(e) The acceptance of the gospel message concerning Jesus Christ, and 
the committal of one's self for salvation to him or to God as revealed in 
him. Such faith is often spoken of specifically as faith in Jesus Christ, less 
often as faith in or towards God, very frequently simply as faith, or the 
faith, its specifically Christian character as based upon the Christian reve- 
lation and involving acceptance of the gospel message being implied in the 
context. 

The large number of cases which fall under this head divide themselves 
into several classes, differing, however, only in the greater or less clearness 
with which the nature and object of the faith is expressed, or in the empha- 
sis upon one or another phase of it. 

(i) Those in which the object of the faith is distinctly expressed by an 
objective genitive or prepositional phrase. The article is sometimes pre- 
fixed and the faith is definitely identified as the faith in Christ Jesus or 
towards God: Acts 20%: «iy els 0ebv perévotav xal alotiv elc thy xógtov 
Tuv 'Incoóv. See also Acts 24** Eph. 1: 311 Col. 14 2% 13 1 Thes. 1* Jas. 2! 
Rev. 212 14%. Sometimes it is omitted, giving the phrase a qualitative 
force: Rom. 3%. * Gal. 21° (bis) 3% Phil. 3** Heb. 6! (iaces éxt Gedy). 
Occasionally the noun is without the article, but the qualifying phrase is 
preceded by an article agreeing with xlorı;, giving the sense, “faith,” or 
“a faith which is," etc. So in Gal. 2** Acts 26?! ı Tim. 3” 2 Tim. 1» 3%. 

(ii) Those in which xlor is accompanied by a subjective genitive or 
equivalent phrase indicating by whom the faith is exercised. The article 
is in this case almost invariably present. The object of the faith is usually 
indicated, more or less definitely, by the context, but occasionally directly 
expressed, such cases falling at the same time under the preceding head: 
Lk. 22 Rom. r* !* 1 Cor. 2* 15% ır 2 Cor. 1? 10% Phil. 21? Col. rè 25 
I Thes. 1* 3. 5 * 7. 1* 2 Thes. ı 2 Tim. 2!* Phm. *. * Heb. 13! Jas. r 
I Pet. 1% ** 2 Pet. 15 1 Jn. 5* Jude * Rev. 2!* 131°, Without the article: 
Tit. 13, 
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(iii) Those in which, though there is neither objective nor subjective 
limitation, the distinctly Christian character of the faith is clearly implied 
in the context. The article sometimes occurs marking the faith either as 
that just previously spoken of, as in Rom. 3%b 2 Cor. 1** Phil. 3%, or as 
that referred to in the accompanying phrase, as in Gal. 1%, or, most fre- 
quently, as the well-known (Christian) faith, as in Gal. 6: For other 
examples with the article, see Acts 6? (xoAdc ts ByA0¢ «6v lepéwv ðxhxovoy 
tý ziote) Acts 13° 14% 15° 16° Rom. 3% 10* !? (the article is possibly gen- 
eric in this case) 11** 1 Cor. 168 2 Cor. 4" 13* Gal. 1* 314 =. s Eph. 317 gu 
6* Phil. 12. = Col. 1 27 1 Thes. 1* 2 Thes. 3° 1 Tim. r9 3° 41. * oe n 
61%, 18, t! 2 Tim. 15 21* 3% 10 4? Tit. 1 2° Heb. 12? 1 Pet. 1* 5° Jude*. Cf. 
also Eph. 4** When the article is omitted the noun has a qualitative 
force, as in Acts 11% 14*' Rom. 1%: !! (fer) 51 99% 33 10° 1628 2 Cor. 87 Gal. 3% & 
s. 9. 4 55. 5 Eph. 2° 6% ı Thes. 5* 2 Thes. 1!! 1 Tim. 1% & & 16 19» 57, 15 41: 612 
2 Tim. 2% Tit. 1* 21° 35 Heb. 1o? 1 Pet. 1* 2 Pet. 1] 

(iv) Those which refer to Christian faith as a belief in the power and 
willingness of God to work through men in the gifts of the Spirit; used both 
definitely and qualitatively: Rom. 12% * 1 Cor. 12° 13% 4, 

(v) Those which speak of Christian faith with special reference to the 
element of reliance upon God for acceptance with him apart from works of 
law and merit, and its consequent power to free ope from the scruples of 
legalism or asceticism; used both definitely and qualitatively: Rom. r4 st. ss 
(bis) x Tim. 4* (?). 

(f) Faith without reference to the distinction between faith in God as 
revealed in the O. T. period and faith as the acceptance of the gospel mes- 
sage; the term thus signifies faith as the attitude towards God of the man 
who accepts and believes whatever accredits itself to him as from God, and 
commits himself in trustfulness and obedience to God, whether towards 
God as known in the O. T. period or as revealed in Christ. In the nature 


* In certain of these cases by a semi-metonymy, faith, as the central principle of Chris- 
tianity and the determinative factor of the Christian life, stands almost for Christianity 
itself, without, however, wholly losing its own proper meaning of (active) faith. See ı Tim. 
zim 39 49 se 616. 2 3 Tim. 3° Tit. 1! 2° Jude *. Out of this usage there undoubtedly grew in 
time the use of stores to denote Christianity and in particular the beliefs of Christianity. 
But it is doubtful whether this stage of development is reached in N. T. Gal. 1* 2 Tim. 4', 
sometimes regarded as examples of thís usage, are certainly not such, and are not even to be 
classed with those cited above. rioris in these two passages has its proper and usual N. T. 
sense of (active) faith in Christ. 

t These anarthrous cases form a transition from those in which the reference is distinctly 
to the belief of the gospel and faith in Christ, or in God as revealed in Christ, to those in which 
(see f. below) faith is spoken of without reference to the extent of the revelation and with- 
out distinction between its D. T. type and its N. T. form. Respecting some of the passages 
cited above, e. g., Gal. 3’ *. *, it may fairly be questioned on which side of the line they 
belong. That the line of distinction can not be sharply drawn and that N. T. writers easily 
pass from one conception to the other is a result and evidenee of the fact that faith, whether 
directed towards the God revealed in O. T. or towards Christ ot God as revealed in the gospel, 
is conceived of as always essentially the same In character. 
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of the case the word in these instances is qualitative and hence without 
the article or accompanied by the generic article. See Rom. 3%: 18, 20 414. 16a 
93%. ** 2 Cor. 5? Gal. 3°. u Heb. 61? 10% :* r1* Jas. 25. In Rom. 1!'* Gal. zu, 
though the quotation is from O. T. and npox of the original meant 
“faithfulness,” Paul evidently takes (sti; in the active sense—an inter- 
pretation which is not wholly without basis in the O. T. passage, since 
myox there denotes a steadfast adherence to God which implies faith 
in the active sense as an essential element of the experience. In Rom. 4° 
ix axlotews 'Agoaka means “of an Abrahamic faith," i. e., possessing a 
faith which like that of Abraham was exercised outside of the régime of law. 

Two elements of the apostle Paul’s conception of faith are worthy of 
special attention. On the one hand, he conceived of faith in Christ as 
issuing in a vital fellowship of the believer with Christ, by which Christ 
becomes the compelling and controlling force in the believer’s moral life 
(Gal. 2% s®). On the other hand, he laid great stress upon the essential 
identity of such faith in God as existed in the O. T. period and the Chris- 
tian type of faith. The doctrine of faith in Christ is defended by an appeal 
to the faith of Abraham, and the permanence and continuity of the prin- 
ciple of faith as the determinative element of God’s demand upon men 
urgently maintained. The union of these two elements in his idea of 
Christian faith, viz., its higher possibilities and normal destiny, and its 
essential identity with the more primitive faith of an older period is an 
important fact for the understanding of his thought. 

Neither idea, however, is peculiar to Paul. The former permeates the 
fourth gospel, though usually expressed in terminology other than that of 
Paul. The latter appears in almost all parts of N. T. According to the’ 
synoptic gospels Jesus teaches men to believe in God and invites them to 
have faith in him, apparently assuming that the production of the one faith 
will generate the other, and, indeed, expressly affirming that he that receives 
him receives him that sent him (Mk. 9*?'). The fourth gospel expresses the 
same thought more explicitly in terms of faith (12%) and reiterates it in 
other forms. In the Epistle to the Hebrews Christians are exhorted to 
maintain their faith in Christ by O. T. examples of faith in God. 

It is involved, implicitly if not explicitly, in this recognition of the essen- 
tial identity of pre-Christian and Christian faith that while all faith has of 
necessity an intellectual element, the intellectual content of faith is not a 
fixed quantity. Faith may differ in different persons and in the same per- 
son at different times. It is capable of development and of waning, and 
this both in respect to the content of the truth apprehended and in respect 
to the intensity or firmness with which it is exercised. See Mt. 1520 Lk. 7° 
17% * 228 Acts 6° 14% 16° Rom. 1!7 41% 3° 12° ı Cor. 13? 2 Cor. 8? 10% Phil. 15 
Col. 1% 25 1 Thes. 31° 2 Thes. 12 1 Tim. 4! 51? 61° Jas. 25. =, 

To what extent Paul influenced early Christian usage of the words xtereée 
and xiorıs and the idea of faith associated with them; to what extent he 
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was himself influenced by earlier Christian thought, is not easy to determine 
with accuracy. In the synoptic gospels, aside from a single instance which 
by its exceptional use of Pauline phraseology (Mt. 18°; the phrase xtotedw 
el; in Mk. 9 is in all probability not original, but a harmonistic addition 
from Mt. 18°, and in the latter an editorial modification of the source), 
betrays an influence of the Pauline usage, the conception of faith is simple 
and relatively elementary. On the one hand, it includes the idea of trust 
in God frequently expressed in O. T. by rw3 and in the Lxx by zixorde 
and éAx(Go, and, on the other hand, that of confidence in the willingness 
and ability of Jesus to do certain things, usually to heal sickness or rescue 
from danger, rarely to forgive sins. It is never so used as to imply that 
faith in Jesus necessarily involved any formal definition of his person or 
mission; it is not, for example, employed in relation to Peter's confession of 
the messiahship of Jesus (Mk. 8** and parallels). 

When the early church accepted Jesus as the Messiah, and confession 
that he was Lord and Christ became the keynote of the new religious move- 
ment that attached itself to his name, both the volitional and the doc- 
trinal element of faith (cf. under xtsreöw, 1 (c) and 2) became more definite 
and more prominent. Yet the simple use of the word “faith” continued 
(Acts 3!*), and it is not possible to determine from the early chapters of 
Acts precisely to what extent confession of Jesus in explicit doctrinal terms 
became associated with the word xlottc. The noun is infrequent, and the 
verb occurs almost wholly in narrative passages, which doubtless reflect 
the usage of the period when Acts was written rather than of that of the 
events. 

There can be little doubt that it was largely to Paul that the Christian 
movement owed that strong emphasis on faith, and the prominence of the 
word in the Christian vocabulary which is reflected in N. T. as a whole. 
Clearly the emphasis on “faith” and “works of law” as antithetical con- 
ceptions is mainly due to him. "That Jesus was, like Paul after him, a non- 
legalist, the evidence seems clearly to prove. But there is no reason to 
think that he developed a sharp antithesis between law and faith. The 
early church believed in Jesus as the Christ, but it was not, for the most 
part at least, consciously anti-legalistic, and it apparently did not occur 
to the early apostles to set faith and works or faith and law in antithesis to 
one another. To Paul, also, we doubtless owe the conception of faith as 
creating a mystical union with Christ, which appears in his letters, and of 
the influence of which the post-Pauline literature gives evidence. In this 
case as in so many others, Paul was a most important factor in the creation 
of the Christian vocabulary, not by inventing words, but by making 
them the bearers of his new thought or emphasis. 

See the excellent discussion in W. H. P. Hatch, “ The Pauline Idea of 
Faith," in Harvard Theological Studies, II, Cambridge, 1917. 
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XVI. IINEYMA AND SAPE.* 


I. IINEYMA. 


A. IIvebuæ appears first among Greek writers in ZEschylus. Its mean- 
ings in writers down to and including Aristotle are “ wind," “air,” “breath,” 
"life." 'The meaning "spirit" does not appear. Xenophanes is said by 
Diogenes Laertius, IX 2. 3 (19), to have been the first to say that the soul, 
Qux, is xveüua, but the context shows that by this statement Xenophanes 
did not mean that the soul is (immaterial) spirit, but rather, as against the 
views of his predecessors that the soul lives after death as a shade, he affirms 
that everything that comes into being is also subject to extinction, and that 
the soul is but breath or air. To Anaximenes, a contemporary of Xenopha- 
nes, Plutarch, Plac. phil. 1*, ascribes the words: olov 4 puxh, qnotv, à ġuetépa 
adie oüca cuyxparel jc xal ÜAoy «bv xócuov aveiua xal dijo xeotéyer. 
The passage shows that in Xenophanes’ day it was held that the soul was 
air; it suggests that họ and xvsüua are nearly synonymous terms, and that 
both are used of a substance supposed to control the world, and hence in 
some sense of cosmic significance. Cicero says that Anaximenes made air 
God, but he did not, so far as we know, say either that xvedya was God or 
that God was xveüua, nor do we know of any other pre-Aristotelian writer 
who did so. Of Heraclitus, who found the origin of all things in fire, yet 
also, according to Aristotle, said that the origin of all things was soul, 
Quxf, Siebeck, op. cif., says that he thinks of xveüux as that which con- 
nects the soul with the surrounding air, which is itself thought of as more 
or less soul or spirit. Epicharmus speaks of earth (i. e., the body) as going 
to earth in death, and of xveünz as going above. Yet no pre-Aristotelian 
writer apparently uses xveüua as an individualising term or as the equiva- 
lent of soul. From Xenophanes down to N. T. times quyf, soul, is an 
individual and functional term whose definition was not in that of which it 
was composed but in its functions; it is the seat of life, feeling, thought. 
xveöuc, on the other hand, is a term of substance, defined not by its func- 
tions, which are very variable, but by its qualities. Cf. the terms “knife” 
and “steel,” “sword” and “bronze.” Aristotle distinguishes between in- 

* For fuller discussion see Holsten, Zum. Evangelium des Paulus u. Petrus, pp. 365 ff. 
Rostock, 1868; Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, Gotha, 1878; Dickson, St. Paus Use 
of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, Glasgow, 1883; Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, 
Göttingen, 1888; Schoemaker, “The Use of u^ in the O. T. and of svete in the N. T.," im 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1904, pp. 13-67; Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, 
N. Y. 1904; Siebeck, “Neue Beiträge zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des Geist-Begriffs,” in 
Archiv für Geschichte der Philosophie, Bd. XXVII, 1914, pp. 1-16; Burton, Spirit, Seed, and 
Flesh: The Usage of Uvetpa, YvyX and Záp in Greek Writings, and Translated Works from 
the Earliest Period io 180 A. D. and of their Equivalents . . . . in the... . Old Testament, 
Chicago, 1918; also articles of which the above-mentioned monograph is an expansion and 
revision, published under the same title in AJT. Oct., 1913; Jan., 1914; July, 1914; Oct., 
1914; July, rors; Oct., rors. The following discussion is in part a reproduction and in part 

& condensation of this book and these articles. 
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born air, cóugutov xveJya, and air which is inhaled from without. But he 
also speaks of xvejya in a sense which he expressly distinguishes from 
xvedya meaning the air of which wind is composed, and apparently, also, 
from the cóugucov zveča, describing it as the substance which is in both 
plants and animals, and permeates all, $ià xavtd¢ dchxer, and is both living 
and generative, Mund. 4 (394 b. *t-). Thus in ancient writers xveüyua is 
neither the soul nor God, but a substance identical with or akin to air, 
but possessing, according to some writers, intelligence, according to others 
being the substance of which the soul is composed, and to others a sort of 
soul-stuff or world-stuff, the basis of all life, if not of all existence. 

In post-classical Greek writers, the principal meanings of xveüua, in order 
of frequency, are “wind,” “life,” “air.” The meaning "breath" drops out, 
or is absorbed in the meaning *'life." In one passage in Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis (Antiq. 1*!) the word is used of a demon, perhaps under 
Hebrew influence. The Stoics made much use of the term xveüne. 
Chrysippus affirmed that the ultimate reality was xveüyx moving itself 
(Stob. Ed. i. 17*) and the Stoics generally held this monistic view. Their 
Xwe0ux has both material and "spiritual" qualities. Affirming that the 
soul is sya, by which the Stoics meant not only that it was real but that it 
possessed physical qualities, and, on the other hand, that it is xvedya (Zeno 
calls it xve)ux ivðepuov; and Chrysippus, according to Galen, abupurov 
duv auvexis xavel tọ cóQatt Stxov), they indicate both that the 
xvelya has intellectual qualities and that the soul itself has physical qual- 
ities. The xveüuz, of which the soul is composed, is sõna, but is permeated 
with ASyoc, and the organs of sense-perception are called xvebuata vosoá, 
the xveügua extending from the governing part of the soul to the organs of 
sense-perception. Posidonius was, so far as we know, first among the 
Greeks to say that God was xweüna, to which he added vospòy xal xupHdec. 
Two hundred years before Posidonius, Menander used the phrase xveüua 
Qsiov in a way to show that some of his contemporaries ascribed to it the 
control of human affairs, but how far it was individualised and personalised 
does not appear, and it remains that with rare if any exception, «veüya is 
to the end of the first Christian century still a term of substance, not of 
functions, and a name not of God or the human soul, but of the substance of 
which both are composed, a refined and ethereal substance, yet still a sub- 
stance and not yet thought of asimmaterial. Akin to this, but probably to 
be distinguished from it, is xvedjya as a permeating principle or force. Aris- 
totle’s language leaves it uncertain whether in his day it was thought of as 
extending to all existence or to animate things only. Plutarch discusses 
the distinction between the souls of men and irrational animals, the prin- 
ciple of growth in plants, and the force of cohesion in stones, but does not 
call either of the latter xvejua. Galen, in the second century, calls the power 
of cohesion &xttxov xveóua, and finally Sextus Empiricus, in the third cen- 
tury, groups all these things together under the common term xveüna. 
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The use of similar language in Philo shows that this terminology was 
already in use in the first century. In this century, in which the N. T. 
arose and, as will presently appear, xvedya was in very common use among 
Christians, it occurs rather rarely in extant Greek literature, but is found 
in Plutarch, Cornutus, Epictetus, and Dio Chrysostom. It has the fol- 
lowing four senses: “wind,” “air,” “breath,” “the medium or bearer of 
psychic energy” (nervous fluid). The most notable fact here is the almost 
total absence of the meaning “spirit.” 

B. The term in Hebrew which corresponds most nearly to zwöpz in 
Greek is mn. It bears three meanings, which, in order of frequency, 
are: “spirit,” “wind,” “breath.” The genetic order is probably “wind,” 
“spirit,” “breath.” As spirit it denotes the Spirit of God, the spirit of 
man, and an evil spirit or demon. nm is also probably originally a term 
of substance, and retained throughout the O. T. period a trace of this 
meaning in the clinging to it of a quantitative sense, as is illustrated in 
Elisha’s request for a double portion of Elijah’s spirit (2 Ki. 2°). But 
by an early development of meaning m^ came to be used of the Spirit 
of God, as that through which the power of God was manifested (Gen. 1°), 
and in the later period as the power of God operative in the ethical and 
religious life of the people (Isa. 6r! Ps. sr: (J). In O. T. it was also used 
of the spirit of man, first probably meaning “strength,” “courage,” “anger,” 
etc. (Judg. 8° Prov. 18:9, then the seat of these and other qualities, and 
finally the seat of mentality, though this last usage is late and rare (Job 20°). 
Alike, therefore, in the starting point and in the general range of usage 
there is a large measure of parallelism between the Hebrew mm and the 
Greek xvedya, which made it inevitable that the latter should become the 
translation and recognised representative of the former. But there is also 
a marked difference between the usage of the two words, especially in the 
fact that the Hebrews so much earlier associated the term with God, making 
it, however, not a predicate of God (the O. T. never says God is mm), but 
an individualising name for an expression or manifestation of God. 

C. In Jewish-Greek literature, including Greek works by Jewish 
authors, down to 100 A. D., whether translations of Semitic originals or origi- 
nally composed in Greek, xvedya bears three meanings, in order of fre- 
quency, as follows: “spirit,” “wind,” “breath.” As “spirit” the term 
denotes the Spirit of God, the spirit of man, and superhuman beings both 
good and evil. Genetic relations can scarcely be spoken of, usages being 
inherited rather than developed. In the Lxx we find for the first time the 
expression xveGua Ge00 (Gen. 1? 41°!) and xvedya Ayıov (Ps. so [51}"), the 
latter a translation of the Hebrew v» m^, probably modelled on the 
XvSÜux slov which Menander’s usage proves to have existed among 
the Greeks and which itself occurs occasionally in the Lxx (Job 27° 33°). 
The entire usage in Jewish-Greek shows far more influence of the Hebrew 
view than of Greek thought. 
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D. N.T. usage of xvedya, like that of other Jewish-Greek literature, is 
strongly influenced by the ideas which come from O. T., which it follows 
much more closely than it does that of Greek writers in general. Yet it 
also shows, especially in Paul, peculiarities of its own, which were probably 
in the main not derived from outside but developed within the circle of 
Christian thought. Of the characteristics of N. T. usage which differen- 
tiate it from non-Jewish-Greek, and to a certain extent from all previous 
usage, the following are the most important: (a) xveüua is no longer pre- 
vailingly a substantial term, as in Greek writers, but, with few exceptions, 
individualising as in Jewish-Greek, following the Hebrew. (b) Its most fre- 
quent use is with reference to the Spirit of God. For this there is only the 
slightest precedent in the non-Jewish Greek writers. N. T., especially 
Pauline, usage shows a marked advance even on Jewish-Greek. (c) The 
relation of xveüua to Qux; is almost wholly new, having only partial prece- 
dent in Philo. Whereas in Greek writers generally puyh is the term which 
definitely conveyed the idea of life and mentality, and xveöu« is a term of 
substance, in itself conveying no idea of mentality, and ranging all the way 
from “wind” or “air” to an extremely refined substance of which God and 
the soul are composed, and while in the nearly contemporaneous Hermetic 
literature xveüua is definitely graded below dQuyfj in the scale of being, 
xveoux in N. T. assumes a position of definite superiority to the Yuxh. 
This is due not to the degradation of guy, but to the elevation of xveüya. 
The former is still, as in the Greek usage generally, the general term for 
the seat of life, feeling, thought, and will. But xveiya, having now become 
an individualised term and as such a name both for the soul of man and the 
Spirit of God, is used as the seat of the moral and religious life of man. 
(d) xveüyua is now used as a gencric term for incorporeal beings, including 
in Paul those who have heavenly bodies. For this usage there is no exact 
previous parallel, though it has its basis in the application of the term 
«xveGpa to God and to the demons. A product of this usage and the pre- 
ceding, or at least related to them, is the antithesis here formed for the 
first time between quxtxó; and xveupattxéc, which in Paul is applied to 
bodies, designating them as suitable, on the one hand, to a quyf, a soul 
in an ordinary material body, and on the other to a xvsüpa, i. e., a soul 
no longer embodied in the ordinary sense (1 Cor. 15“f-); but also to men 
in a religious sense, distinguishing one who has not and one who has the 
Spirit of God (x Cor. 2!#.). The latter usage appears also in Jude, v.!*. 
(f) There is a clear distinction between the work of the Spirit of God in 
producing the so-called yaoíauata, such as tongues, prophecy, etc., and the 
operation of the same spirit in producing ethical results, and a depreciation 
of the former as compared with the latter. This appears first in Paul, and 
is perhaps original with him. See Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des heiligen 
Geistes, pp. 62-97, esp. 77 ff. 

The meanings of xveüua in N. T. arranged in the order of their probable 
genetic relationships are as follows: 
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I. Wind: Jn. 3%: cd zveöuz Sxou O£Xet xvet xal tiv qovij abrol dxoders, 
AAN ox olBac xbGev Epyetar, xal xo0 bxkyat. See also Heb. 17. 

II. Breath, breath of life: 2 Thes. 2°: xal «6ce dxoxadupOfcetar d voos 
By ò xbptos [’Incodc] dvedet c xvebuatt «o0 oréuatos alrou. See also Rev. 
II! 13". 

III. Spirit: an incorporeal, sentient, intelligent, willing being, or the 
element by virtue of which a being is sentient, intelligent, etc. 

A. Embodied, viz., human spirit, that element of a living man by virtue 
of which he lives, feels, perceives, and wills; variously viewed: 

1. As the seat of life, or that in man which constitutes him a living being. 
Lk. 89: xal éxéctosjev tb xvetpa abrhs, nal dvéom xapaypiua. See also 
Mt. 27% Lk. 23“ Jn. 1920 Acts 7** Jas. 2%. 

2. As the seat of emotion and will, especially of the moral and religious 
life, including thought as concerned with religion: Mk. 14%: yonyopetce 
xal xpocedyecte, Tva wh Ernte eis xetpacuóv' Tb ukv zveüna xpóðuuov 
4 Bè cdot dobevhs. See also Mt. 26 Mk. 8 Lk. 147 Jn. 49. Mb x19 338 
Acts 17!* 18% 19% 20% Rom. 1° 220 76 816 1211 1 Cor. 42! 7% 1618 2 Cor. 29 71. u 
Gal. 61. $% 18 Eph. 4? Phil. 4% 2 Tim. 4% Phm. * Jas. 4^2 Pet. 3*. It 
sometimes seems to denote the human spirit as permeated with or dom- 
inated by the divine Spirit, either ethically (Jn. 3%), or ecstatically (1 Cor. 
I415 18, 16), 

3. As the seat of consciousness and intelligence: 1 Cor. 2: ci; yao 
oldev dvOodxwy tě tol dvOpdrxou el ph Tb zveüna cod dvðpúrou tò dv airy; see 
also Mt. 5* Mk. 2° Lk. 1%, 

4. Generically, without reference to these distinctions: Rom. 8'*: si 3è 
Xotordc dv dulv, tò pay ocGya vexoby 8d duaptlav, cb Bè xveüua Goh Bu 
Scxatocdyny. See also 1 Cor. 5* * Phil. 1** Col. 2* 1 Thes. 5* Heb. 4! 12° (2) 
Rev. 22°. 

B. Unembodied or disembodied spirit: more exactly, a sentient, intelli- 
gent, volitional being whose mode of life is not conditioned by a body in 
the ordinary sense of the term; used of various beings so conceived, the 
specific reference being indicated by limitations of the word or by the con- 
text; thus of: 

1. The Spirit of God, viewed as: 

(a) The cause of extraordinary phenomena in human experience, such 
as prophecy, tongues, healings, etc.: ı Cor. 12°: Bratpécete 88 xaptauou 
&lo(v, «b 3è abrb xvsüna. See also Mt. 10% 1218 38, 231. 33 238 Mk. 3** 120 
13! Lk. r5. 17, 41, 67 2325, 38, 37 418 yo" [216 12 Jn, 79 (bis) 209 Acts r% & 16 
2% 17, 16, 33, 88 4° 23, 31 5* 0, 33 za LI] 815. 17, 18, 10, 39 o" 101%, 4%, 45, 67 Tt. 28. 16, 28 
13% 4 8 53 158 28 768 19% € 208, 16 214 11 28% Rom. 15!* 1 Cor. 21€. 13b, 13, 16 zee 
12% 7 8 9. 11. 18 143 Gal. 3%. 3. * Eph. 35 1 Thes. 5!* ı Tim. 4! Heb. 2° 37 9° ross 
4 Pet. 1?! 1 Jn. 4is. ** Rev. 119 27, 11, 17, 19 36, 13, 92 48 143 178 21". In Acts 16* 
1 Pet. 1! Rev. 19!" (?), the Spirit in this sense is identified with that of the 
risen Jesus. 
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(b) Active in an extraordinary way in the conception of a child: Mt. r:*: 
&0pí0n dv vactol Éyouca ix xvebyatos &y(ou. See also Mt. r** Lk. 1%, 

(c) Operative in the human spirit for the production of ethical results: 
Rom. 8*: Iva «b. Stxaloua to vóuou xÀwvuoo0j dv july tote uh xavà cáoxa 
xaptxatodoty GAAd xark zveüua. See also Mt. 31 Mk. 1* Lk. 3!* Jn. 35. œ. œ 
1417. 3 1528 1618 Acts 9!! Rom. 55 8% 9. €. 9. 13, 14, 15b, 168, 34, 16, 3191 1417 15u. 16, 30 
I Cor. 24 31€ 61t. 19 3 Cor. 132 3*. €. 8, 17, 18 413 55 66 1312 Gal, 4€ gë 16, 17, 18, 22, 35 
Eph. 1:3. 17 918, 33 318 gs, 39 617, 18 Phil. 21 33 Col. 1* 1 Thes. r5. * 4° 2 Thes. 2» 2 
Tim. 11 Tit. 3° Heb. ro?! ı Pet. 1? 41° Jude vv. 10. 2, In Rom. 8% Phil. 1!° 
Heb. 9^, the Spirit in this sense is identified with that of the risen Jesus. 

(d) The mind of God: 1 Cor. 2%: oBcwe xal tà tod O00 obdelc Eywaxev 
el wh «b xveüpa «o0 0so0. 

(e) Operative in the external world: Acts 85: čte 3è &végmony dx cod 
Beatoc, zvsöna xuplou fjokacsy toy PMtrrov. Cf. I above. 

(f) Generically, without specific reference to the form of activity: Lk. 4": 
xal bxéícrosdjev 5 “Incodc dv ch Suvduer tod zvebuaros sl; thy DaAtAalay. 
See also Mt. 3!* 4! 281* Mk. 11% : Lk. 3% 4! (bis) 11! Jn. 1°% 9 (bis) 3% 
Acts 1? 6% 5 1* 1028 1144 Rom. 8" (bis) Gal. 3% 4% Eph. 4* $!* Heb. 6* 1 Pet. 13 
I Jn. 3% 4? 5*. * Rev. 22". 

2. The spirit of man separated from the body after death: 

(a) In a heavenly mode of existence: Acts 23*: od3ay xaxdy eboloxoyav 
iv zo dvOod rx tobty. ef 3d xveüyx Eine alto f) Aryeloc—. See also 1 
Cor. 5: Heb. 12%. 

(b) A ghost, spectre, shade, visible on earth: Lk. 24°": zrondevre; 82 xal 
EugoBot yevóuevor 486x0uv zvsüna Bewpeiv. See also Lk. 24**. 

(c) In Sheol: 1 Pet. 31%: àv & xal «oi; dv qudaxf) xvebuacty xopeubelc 
åxhpugev. 

3. An angel: Heb. 1%: oyl xávreç elolv Astroupyırda xvebyara slo zia- 
xovlay roste Abusva did code péAAovtaç xAnpovopety owtnolayv; 

4. A demon: Acts 87: xoAAot yàp «àv éxóvytwy xvebpata dxdbaota Boyta 
quvj weycan dEhexovro. See also Mt. 81° 10% 12% * Mk. 1%. 16 17 311, se 
5? 9, 18 67 7% git. 20, 35 (bis) Lk. 43%. 9€ 616 5n gs, 20 97%. € yom 114. 10 gl Acts 
516 1618, 18 1913, 13, 15, 18 1 Tim. 4! Rev. 1618, 1« 183, 

s. Without reference to these distinctions, referring qualitatively to any 
being not corporeally conditioned, or to all such, or to a group (other than 
any of the above), defined by the context; used both of beings conceived of 
as actually existing, and, especially as a descriptive term in negative ex- 
pressions, of beings presented merely as objects of thought: Jn. 4%: xveüu« 
è Bebs, xal Tods xpocxuvolvrac abtdy dv xveduat: xal dAnOelg del xpocxuvety. 
(The first instance only falls under this head.) Rom. 8%: oò yap &A&- 
Bere xveüua SouAs(ag x&Atv el; qóQov, KARL AcGete xveüua uloßsclas. See 
also Lk. 9* Acts 23° Rom. 1* 11* ı Cor. 2% 121* 1415 91 154 2 Cor. 114 1218 
Eph. 2* 2 Thes. 2? 1 Tim. 3!** 2 Tim. 17 1 Pet. 3!* 4* 1 Jn. 4! (bis) 15. 3. ab 
Rev. 14 3! 4* Ss, 

* Cf. z Enoch 20°, éwi rq zyeiparı. 
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C. Generically, without reference to the distinction between embodied 
and unembodied spirit: Jn. 6% (bis) 1 Cor. 61? Heb. 12° (?). 


Il. ZAPE. 


Ikot bears throughout Greek literature the meaning **flesh," but is some- 
times used by metonymy for the whole body. In the Lxx it translates 
"v3, and takes over from the Hebrew certain other derived meanings, 
€. g., “kindred,” and “a corporeal living creature." In N. T. certain further 
developments of meaning appear, and the word becomes one of the most 
important for the purposes of interpretation, especially of the Pauline epis- 
tles. Its meanings are as follows: l 

1. Flesh: the soft, muscular parts of an animal body, living or once 
living: Lk. 24°": qyAaghoaté pe xal Were, Sct xveðua okpna xal boréa obx 
Eyer xabios dud Bewpelte Exovta. See also Jn. 6% (bis) ss. s», u. ss, ss, es r Cor, 
158% (quater) ** Jas. 53 Rev. 171° 19!* (quinquies) *. 

2. Body: the whole material part of a living being: a Cor. 12*: 3:3 the 
uù dxepalpwuat, 686017 wor oxdrAcp tý capxl. See also Mt. 264 Mk. 14” 
. Jn. 1! (?) Acts 2%. sı Rom. 2% 1 Cor. 5* 2 Cor. 4" 7! 10% Gal. 238 33 433. u 6t 
(bis) * Eph. 21b. u sse Phil, 1% % Col. 1%. ** 21. 5. 13 r Tim. 31° Heb. o%* 3 
10% 12? ı Pet. 31*. *! 4! (bis) * * r Jn. 238 4° 2 Jn. * Jude? * s. By meton- 
ymy, for embodiment, incarnation: Heb. 5’. With alua, the whole phrase: 
signifying, the body: Heb. 2". 

3. By metonymy: the basis or result of natural generation. 

(a) The basis of natural generation and of kinship (the body, or the body 
plus whatever is concerned with generation and kinship): Jn. 3%: «b yeyevr- 
pévov éx ths capnds o&p stiv. (Only the first instance falls under this head. 
Cf. 6 below.) See also Rom. 4! 9*: * * ı Cor. rot% Gal. 4". ** Eph. 2%, 

(b) As a collective term, equivalent to “kindred”: Rom. 11™: eT «ug 
zapatnıaow uou thy coxa xal oúgw tivtc 4E a0tOv. In this use the term 
passes beyond the limits of the physical and comes to include all the ele- 
ments of a human being. 

4. A corporeally conditioned living being: usually referring exclusively 
to man, yet sometimes including all corporeal living beings, and in any case 
designating the beings referred to not as human but as corporeal: Mt. 163": 
waxkotos sl, Zlumv Bapuove, See odpE xal alua obx dxexnkAuddy coe GAA’ à 
mathe uou & év [cots] oöpavols. See also Mt. 19% * 24% Mk. 10! 13% 
Lk. 3° Jn. 1% 172 Acts 21? Rom. 1? 32° 815. © (?) x Cor. 19° 618 Gal. 115 2: 
Eph. 5" 6 1 Pet. 1™, 

5. By metonymy: the creature side, the corporeally conditioned aspect 
of life, the external as distinguished from the internal and real, or the secular 
as distinguished from the strictly religious: Jn. 85: dyet¢ xarà thy a&koxa 
xolvere, yo o0 xolwo oüBÉya (cf. 7%). See also 1 Cor. 1%¢ 722 2 Cor. 53 
(bis) 7* 10? 111* Gal. 61* Eph. 6* Col. 3 Phm. +, 
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6. The product of natural generation apart from the morally transform- 
ing power of the Spirit of God; all that comes to a man by inheritance 
rather than from the operation of the divine Spirit. The term as thus used 
does not exclude, may even specifically include, whatever excellent powers, 
privileges, etc., come by heredity, but whatever is thus derived is regarded 
as inadequate to enable man to achieve the highest good: Phil. 3°: ef «t 
Boxel Eidos xexorOdvar dv capxl, yò ysAAov. Note the context. See also 
Jn. 3% Rom. 6!* 75. 16 238 88 2 Cor. 117 Phil. 3°. 

7. That element in man’s nature which is opposed to goodness, that in 
him which makes for evil; sometimes thought of as an element of himself, 
sometimes objectified as a force distinct from him, this latter usage being, 
however, rather rhetorical: Rom. 8°: «b yao gpbynpa tis capxbq Okvavoc. 
See also Rom. 84 8. ?. 8. 9, 11 (bis) $8 I3 Gal. 51%. 15, 17, 19, 26; perhaps Eph. 21 
(bis) Col. 211. 1 33 3 Pet. 21% :*, though in all these latter cases sọ may 
itself mean simply body, and the implication of evil lie in other members 
of the sentence. . 

In 6 all the good that comes to man by nature is credited to the o&p£, the 
evil of it is its moral inadequacy; in 7 the right impulses are credited to the 
vec or the Eco AvOpwxos, and the cég becomes a force positively and 
aggressively evil. - 

It has often been contended (see Schweitzer, Paul and His Interpreters, 
p. 86) that the odp£, which, according to Paul, is a force that makes for 
evil (6 above), is at the same time the body (2 above), and that it is to the 
compelling force of the body as such that, in his view, sin is due. If this is 
the case he must logically, at least, hold that the touch of the flesh is essen- 
tially polluting, and that there can be no salvation except through the release 
of the soul from the body. That Paul associated the tendency to sin with 
the body is undoubtedly true (1 Cor. 9°”) and is evidenced by the very fact 
of his using sáp% for the power that makes for evil. But that he identified 
cáp as meaning body and oé&p& as meaning the force that makes for 
moral evil, that he ascribed either to the flesh as physical or to the evil 
impulse which he called o&g£, compelling force, seems thoroughly disproved 
by the evidence. It is often assumed that this view was the current con- 
ception in Paul's day. It is true that from before the time of Plato there 
is manifest a tendency to regard the body as by virtue of its materiality 
injurious to the intellectual or moral interests of man. Apparently, also, 
comparatively early in the Christian period the Gnostics had developed the 
view which Paul is alleged to have held, viz., that “flesh” and “spirit” 
represent an antithesis which is at the same time substantial and ethical, 
that sin in the universe is a necessary consequence of the matter in it, and 
that it must be where matter is. But the evidence does not seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that this development had already taken place in the 
N. T. period. Weber, in his Theologie des Talmud, maintained that rab- 
binism found the seat of the evil impulse, yeger hara, in the flesh. But 
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Porter* has shown the incorrectness of that view, and Bous. affirms that 
Palestinian Judaism did not find the cause of sin in matter (Rel. d. Jud.*, 
pp. 459 f.). While, therefore, it is evident that there was in Paul's intellec- 
tual world a soil out of which he might have developed such an idea, it is 
his own letters that must show whether he did or not, and they, in fact, 
show that he did not. The conspectus of usages given above shows that 
the term was no longer the simple one that it was in classical Greek. It 
had taken on new meanings from the Hebrew ^t3, and developed still 
others not found in the Hebrew word. In this process of development, the 
steps of which it is fairly easy to trace, the distinctly physical sense is left 
behind. Even in 3 b, as also clearly in 4 and 5, the term is no longer purely 
material. Nor is it so in 6. Under the term as so used (see Phil. 3*t-) the 
apostle includes all that comes as the sequel of natural generation, both 
physical and immaterial, both good and evil, but especially the good. 
When he finally passed by another metonymy to isolate under this same 
term “flesh” the evil element of heredity it is very improbable that he at 
the same time added the idea of the exclusively physical, which had already 
been dropped at a much earlier point. And this conclusion is confirmed by 
the fact that we find usage 6 in a later letter than that in which 7 appears, 
which indicates that in the development of meaning 7 the apostle has not 
left 6 behind. To these considerations it is to be added that Paul nowhere 
ascribes compelling power to the c&p& in either sense of the word. The 
life in the flesh may be a life of faith and of victory over evil (Gal. 2%), and 
in faith there is a force to overcome the flesh in its worst sense (Rom. 61. 3 
Gal. sie. 5 3), Finally it must be said that so far from sbaring the feeling 
that is expressed by Plato, Seneca, and Plutarch, that true blessedness is 
achieved only by getting rid of the body, Paul retained the feeling, derived 
from his Hebrew ancestry, that the soul could not be wholly happy with- 
out a body. Cf. ı Cor., chap. 15; 2 Cor., chap. 5; 1 Thes. 5*5; Rom. 8". 
We conclude, therefore, that while to Paul the body is inferior to the soul 
and needs to be kept in subjection, and while there is a force in man that 
makes for evil, which he calls o&p&, yet this force is not the body, and neither 
it nor the body exercises a compelling influence for evil upon the soul of 
man. 

It might perhaps have been expected that inasmuch as Paul frequently 
uses xveüua and o&oE in antithesis it would always be the same meanings 
that would be contrasted. Such, however, proves not to be the case. On 
the contrary, the numerous meanings of the two terms give rise to a num- 
ber of antitheses between them. In Gal. 6* 1 Cor. 55 2 Cor. 44% Rom. 2%. 20 
Col. 25, the contrast is between the flesh, or the body, and the spirit of man, 
an antithesis that in most Greek writers would have been expressed by 
cóuax and Yuxh; but in most of the passages cited there is an emphasis on 
the religious capacity of the xveüux that would not have been conveyed 


° “The Yecer Hara: A Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,” in Biblical and Semitic Stadies, 
by Members of the Faculty of Yale University, New York and London, zgor. 
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by duxh. In Gal. 6* the sowing to the flesh is the devotion of one’s goods 
(see v.*) and energies to the satisfaction of the demands of the body; sowing 
to the spirit is devoting these things to the development of the spirit-life, 
which is both intellectual and religious. In Gal. 3° the flesh is, as in the 
preceding cases (see esp. Rom. 2?* 39), the physical flesh, that in which the 
cricumcision which they were urged to accept took place; but the spirit is 
the Spirit of God, which they received (v.*) when they accepted the gospel, 
and by which miracles were wrought among them (v.5). In Gal. 4% adpE, 
as in Rom. ọ*. * $, is clearly the basis of natural generation, the contrast being 
with the promise in fulfilment of which Isaac was born extraordinarily; in 
the application of the allegory à yewnOelc xark cáoxa (v.29) refers to the 
Jew who depends upon his heredity for salvation (the word thus verging 
towards meaning 6) in contrast with one whose life is according to the Spirit 
of God, or possibly with one who has been born according to the Spirit, an 
idea suggested in Rom. 6* and further developed in Jn. 3*. In Rom. r*, 
despite the similarity of the phrases to those in Gal. 4. 2°, aao is probably 
to be taken as denoting a corporeally conditioned being, and xveüuz as a 
generic term for an unembodied being (III B 5), xat meaning “viewed as" 
and the whole passage indicating the high rank of Jesus, first, among earthly 
(corporeally conditioned) beings, and, secondly, among holy heavenly (not 
corporeally conditioned) beings. Somewhat similar is the contrast in 
I Tim. 3!*, but s&pE probably denotes the body or the corporeally condi- 
tioned mode of life, and xveönarı, by a further metonymy suggested by 
the desire to parallel év capx, denotes an incorporeal mode of being rather 
than an incorporeal being. In Phil. 3° xveóga manifestly denotes the Spirit 
of God, and cácE, as already pointed out, all that man obtains by heredity. 
In Rom. 7* o&p& probably means the totality of the life apart from the Spirit 
(as in Phil. 3°), while xveGua in 7* stands for the human spirit as the seat 
of religious life. In Rom. 81-1 there is, as indicated above, a gradual transi- 
tion from this meaning of o&p& to the more positively ethical sense, while 
in vv.!2 13 there is probably a return to the earlier meaning. Throughout 
these verses xveUya denotes the Spirit of God, and sometimes the Spirit of 
Christ identified with the Spirit of God. The absence of the article gives 
the phrases in which it is lacking a qualitative force, by which it approxi- 
mates to the generic sense, as inclusive of the divine and human spirit, but 
the term probably always retains in the apostle's mind a reference to the 
divine Spirit. In Gal. 517-55 the flesh is the force that makes for sin, and 
xvsüua is the divine Spirit, the omission of the article having the same effect 
as in Rom., chap. 8. 
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XVIII. AIAGHKH.* 
I. CLASSICAL USAGE. 


Of the usage of Greek writers to and including Aristotle, an extended ex- 
amination has been made by Dr. F. O. Norton.f Of two hundred and twelve 
writers whose extant remains were examined the word was found in only 
nine, viz., Aristophanes, Lysias, Isocrates, Iseus, Plato, Demosthenes, Aris- 
totle, Dinarchus, and Hyperides. Among these writers Iszus is the most 
important. The following is substantially Norton's tabulation of uses, 
slightly changed as to form: 

I. Arrangement, disposition, testamentary in character. 

(a) In the plural, of the single provisions of a will, but not designating the 
will as a whole: Iss. 1™, ef yap 36, © Avdpes, de oücol gactv, dv tals viv 
- reypazykvars SBuxüfjxat; ESaxev abtols thy odciayv: “For if now, O men, 
as these men say, in the present written provisions he gave you the prop- 


(b) In the plural, of the sum total of the provisions of the will, so that 
the plural is equivalent to “will” and can be so translated: Lys. 19**: 
& vào Kéwavos Odvatog xal al Sta0fxat do ulero dv Kixow, capac 
&3hrAwoav Ste xdAAoctov pépos Av tè yohuata dv dete zpossdoxäre: “ For 
the death of Conon and the will which he made in Cyprus plainly showed 
that the money was a very small part of what you expected.” See also 
Ise. 215; Dem. 27". 

(c) In the singular, of a will or testament as a whole: Plato Legg. XI 923C, 
bs Av Bradhxny yoken ta abrou Brarıßeusvoc: “whoever writes a will dispos- 
ing of his possessions." See also Aristoph. Vesp. 584, 589; Dem. 46%. 

2. An arrangement or agreement between two parties in which one ac- 
cepts what the other proposes or stipulates; somewhat more one-sided than 
a ouvOhxn. It may include provisions to be fulfilled after the death of the 
party making the stipulations, but is not strictly testamentary in character. 
Ise. 69: xal ro&pac dtabhxny, dp’ ole slohyaye «bv xaa, xarariderer 
petà toótwyv Iludodapp: “And having written out an agreement, by which 
he introduced the boy (into his gpatpfa), he deposited it, with their con- 


* For other literature, see Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews, pp. 298-302; Fricke, Das 
Exegetische Problem Gal. 39, pp. 16-18, Leipzig, 1879; Schmiedel, art. “Galatians” in Encyc. 
Bib. II 1609; Conrat, ‘Das Erbrecht in Gal. 3%-4'” in ZwW. vol. V. pp. 204 f.; Riggenbach, 
“Der Begriff der Aux» in Hebräerbrief,” in Theologische Sindies Theodor Zahn . . . 
dargebreckt, Leipzig, 1908; Norton. A Lexicograpkical and Historical Study of Avaficq. from 
the Earliest Times to the End of the Classical Period, Chicago, 1908; Ferguson, The Legal Terms 
Common to the Macedonian Inscriptions and the New Testament, pp. 42-46, Chicago, 1915. 
Bebm, Der Begriff Arabıkın im Neuen Testament, Naumburg, 1912; Lohmeyer, Acafgarq: Ein 
Beitrag zur Erklärung des neutestamentiichen Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913; reviewed by Moffatt, 
in Review of Theol. and Phil. 1913, p. 338; Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulery of the Greek 
Testament, p. 148; Vos, “Hebrews, the Epistle of the Disthehe," in Princeton Theological 
Review, 1915, pp. 587—633; 1916, pp. 1-61. 

t Op. cit. supra. 
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currence, with Pythodorus." The close relation between the two general 
meanings of the word are illustrated in Iss. 4!*, in which taxy, meaning 
a will, is classed among avuQóXata, agreements or contracts: xsol piv vào 
tüv Miwv cupBoraley of x&kvw yadexdv «obo ta dQeujü uaptugoüvtaq 
EXéyxew GGvtos yao xal xapbvrog tod xpkEovtos, xarayaptupodct rept 
8k civ Scabyxdy wc dy tic yvoln tods ph rdAndH Adyovrac, xtA. See also 
Ise. 10:° Plato, Legg. XI 922 A-C. In Aristoph. Av. 435-461, dtadhxy 
denotes a compact: wa tov 'AxóXXu "ym pay ob, fj» pt SukÜovrot 7’ olde 
Stabhxny duot yas ò xfOyxos tý yuvatxt Busco b uxyatpoxoloc, yhte B&xvew 
zobroug éué. 

Among Norton’s further conclusions from his investigation are the fol- 
lowing: (a) The custom of will-making among the Greeks arose from the 
adoption of an heir. (b) Adoption inter vivos was irrevocable except by 
mutual agreement; but adoption by will became operative at death, and 
such adoption and the will might be revoked at the discretion of the tes- 
tator. (c) A 8ta6fxy in the sense of a covenant was revocable only by 
mutual consent. 


II. USAGE OF THE HEBREW n^", 


In the Lxx &ta6hxn occurs over three hundred times, in a very large 
majority of cases as the translation of mng. This Hebrew word uniformly 
signifies covenant," “compact.” It is often used of a mutual agreement 
between men, most commonly between kings or peoples: Gen. 14!* 2177. # 
Ex. 23% Deut. 7° Josh. 9*. 7. 11. 1 1* 1 Sam. rz! 2 Sam. zit 4% 2 52 1 
Ki. $!* 20% 2 Chr. 23! [Lxx otherwise] * Isa. 33° Ezr. 16", etc. It is still 
more commonly employed of a covenant between God and men, in which 
case the initiative being thought of as wholly with God, the compact as- 
sumes in general the form of a gracious promise on God's part to do certain 
things, accompanied by the imposition of certain conditions and obligations 
upon men. The word in its various instances emphasises, now the mutuality 
of the relation (Gen. 171-15 cf. Lev. 26*. 1 and context); now the promises 
of God (Gen. 9*. " rs!* Lev. 26% Ps. 89!t.. *); and now the obligations laid 
upon the people and assumed by them (Ex. 19° 24’: ®; cf. Gen. 171%); but 
in general carried the suggestion both of divine initiative and of mutuality. 
Only rarely are men said to make a covenant with God (2 Ki. 11! 23° 2 
Chr. 34*), and even in these passages the act is perhaps thought as an 
acknowledgment of the obligation imposed by God. 

The word is of frequent occurrence in the Zadokite Fragment, the product 
of a sect of Jews who withdrew to Damascus, where they established “the 
New Covenant," “the Covenant of Repentance." This work is assigned 
by Charles to a period between 18 B. c. and 70 A.D. See Schechter, Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work, Cambridge, 1910; Ch.AP. II, pp. 785-834. 
The m3 here spoken of is always a covenant with God, or established by 
God. Thus 6*: “In accordance with the covenant which God established 
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with Israel." In 4% ® it is conceived of as existing from the time of Abra- 
ham. The “New Covenant entered into in the land of Damascus" (9°) 
is apparently a covenant to return to the law of Moses (19'-“). See also 
14 18, 18 31 40 gt 718 88, 11, 16, 31 Qil, 12, 18, 25, 33, 41, 49, 51 IO? 112 167 13 208 (Charles' 
notation). 

III. USAGE IN JEWISH-GREEK. 


The Lxx use taffxn in the sense of the Hebrew n». The basis of 
this usage is on the one side in the use of the term dtaßhxn by classical 
writers to denote a compact not testainentary in character, as in the ex- 
amples cited under 2 above (esp. Aristoph. Av. 435-61), and, on the 
other, in the fact that the ordinary Greek word for “compact,” cuv@§xxn, 
was probably felt to be inappropriate to express the thought of the Hebrew 
mna, the latter being commonly used not for a compact between two 
parties of substantially the same rank, but for a relationship between 
God and man graciously created by God, and only accepted by man. 

Of special significance as showing that the employment of the word in 
this sense was not a mere translator's expedient, but that it reflected a real 
usage of the language is the fact that the O. T. Apocrypha, both Alex- 
andrian and Palestinian, use 3:a04xn uniformly in the sense of “covenant,” 
with the possible exception of a few instances in which by metonymy it 
means “a decree,” “ordinance” (Sir. 14: 17 16% 451"), and that both of the 
covenant of God with men, usually with Israel (2 Esd. ro? Wisd. 18* 
jdth. 9" Sir. 112° 179 24% 287 39° 42° 4411. 18, 20, R 468, T, 15, M, 38 471 Bar. 25 
1 Mac. 1! 57. 68 239, 37, 69, V 41* 3 Mac. 1* 736 85), and of a compact between 
men (Sir. 389 41!* 1 Mac. r!! 11*). In the latter sense cuy6fjxv, is also used, 
and in 2 Mac. it is uniformly the case that 3190fjxn is used of God's cove- 
nant with Israel, and cuv@hxn of covenants between men. Only once in 
the Apocrypha is suyðhxn used of a covenant of God with men (Wisd. 12%). 

In the sense of “covenant” it occurs also in Ps. Sol. 9!* ro* 1715; Test. XII 
Pat. Benj. 3* (perhaps a Christian interpolation).* 

In the sense of ''testament," meaning not an instrument conveying 
property, but the message which one about to die leaves to his posterity, 
it is found in Test. XII Pat. Reub. 1*; Naph. 11; Gad. 13; Ash. ı'; Jos. 13, 
and in the title of the work and of each of the twelve parts of it. 

Not possessing the two treatises on 3ta02xat which in Mut. nom. 52 (6) 
Philo says he had written, we are dependent on the exegesis of a few pas- 
sages for our knowledge of his usage. The word occurs in Leg. alleg. III 85 
(28); Sac. Ab. 57 (14); Quod del. pot. 67 (19); Quis rer. div. 313 (62); Mut. 

* The same idea is expressed in Jub. 1*. 10 64. te, 11, 16, t7, 9 74 18, 20 pets 9. 11, 18, M, 10, S, DE. Da. 
29, 4 164 303 214. 11 2218, 9 3315, 19 34U 30% 33° 48*; but as the Greek of none of these passages 
is extant, they can be cited only as evidence of the currency of the idea in Jewish circles ia 
the second century 3. C., not directly of the usage of &afjx«q. The covenants here spokes 
of are the covenant with Noah (6-), with Abraham (14!*. * 154 è. ") with Moses oa Mt. 
Sinai (1*), etc. The covenant with Abraham is interpreted with special reference to circum- 
cision. 
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nom. 51, 52 (6); 57, 58 (8); 263 (45); Som. II 223, 224 (33); Spec. leg II 
(Third, Fourth, and Fifth Com.) 164. These passages, of which the most 
significant are those from Mut. nom., do not seem to sustain the verdict of 
Cremer, p. 1008, and of Riggenbach (of. cit. p. 313) that Philo uniformly 
uses the word in the sense “testament.” Only in Spec. leg. II 16* is this 
clearly its meaning. Elsewhere “covenant” is the more probable meaning. 
Both in the quotations from the Lxx and also in his own language he uses 
phrases that imply mutuality. See Mut. nom. 52, 58. Note also that 
in 58 he says that there are many kinds of 3ux605xat, and in Som. II that 
the diabfhxn is established as on the foundation of the soul of the righteous 
man; neither of which things could appropriately be said of wills. It is 
true that Philo repeatedly emphasises the element of grace which the 
3tabhxy involves; but this fully comports with the fact that 3ra64xy is in 
his thought and usage not a contract in general (for this he uses auv0fjxv in 
Leg. ad Cai. 37 [6] but a covenant between God and man, and that he is 
fully in agreement with the O. T. conception of the nature of that covenant. 
There is, moreover, an entire absence in the passages of any of those things 
which are characteristic of a will as distinguished from a covenant, as, e. g., 
its becoming effective after the death of the testator; an idea which is, 
indeed, excluded by the fact that God is the maker of the zbxy. Even 
if (as is probably not the case) Philo's usage is based on the idea of a testa- 
ment, it has so departed from its starting point as to constitute practically 
a new sense of the word. 

In Josephus 3ta0fxn uniformly means “a will," “testament,” or “testa- 
mentary provision," the plural being most frequent, meaning a “will.” 
In Ant. 13. 349 (13!) it refers to the will of Cleopatra; in Ant. 18. 156 (6°) 
to that of Bernice; always elsewhere apparently to the will of Herod the 
Great. See Ant. 17. 53 (3°), 78 (4°), 146 (61), 188 (81), x95 (89), 224-249 
(9-7) passim, 332 (119); Bell. 1. 451 (23°), 573 (29°), 588 (304), 600 (301), 625 
(32°), 645 (327), 664 (33°), 669 (33°); 2. 2 (1), 20-38 (2-1) passim, 99 (6°). 
For a treaty between nations, or agreements between men, Josephus uses 
cuvOhxy (cuvOfixat) Ant. 5.55 (119, 6. 230 (119; Bell. 1. 586 (30°), 7. 221 
(7!) et freq.; and for the making of an agreement cuvr(Oeofat, Ans. 1. 212 
(121), 300 (19°), 339 (21!) et freg. The absence of 3:a6hxn in the sense of 
* covenant" is apparently to be explained by his failure ever to speak of the 
covenant of God with his people, though it is also significant of his feeling 
that 3:a64xy was not the suitable word in his day and circle of thought for 
an agreement between equals that in referring to agreements of this char- 
acter which in the Lxx are called 3:205xat he uniformly employs some 
other form of expression. See Riggenbach (loc. cit. sup.). 


IV. USAGE IN LATER NON-JEWISH GREEK. 


In the Greek papyri edited by Petrie, Mahaffy, Grenfell and Hunt, 
Hogarth, Goodspeed, ct al., 3a04xy occurs frequently, always in the sense 
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of “testament,” “will.” Many cf these are dated in the first and second 
centuries, a few as early as the reign of Augustus. See, e. g., BGU.I 19. 
ii. 5; 75. ii. 8; 187%; 326.1. 1, 3; 327%; 340°; 361. ii. 19; II 388. iii. 5; 44875; 
4647; 592. i. 6, 10; ii. 7; 613**; III 786. ii. 3; 896°; IV 10375; 11135; 11493 
11517. %; Pap. Gd. Cairo, 29. iii. 3; Pap. Lond. I 77*', etc.; II 127% 15; 261"; 
P. Oxyr. I 75% 3; 105* el freq.; 106% ^; 1077; II 249%; III 482%; 489 
ei freg. Cf. M. and M. Voc. p. 148. . 

The following passage from Arius Didymus of the first century A. D. 
(quoted by Mullach, Frag. Phi. Gr. II, p. 87*f- is significant. — oó8éva 
yoüv obras dudy slvat xal Oneusdy thy plot, čs oüx Av cxoubáCor merè thy 
bautod teAeutiy ebSatnovely «à téxva, xal xaddic éxavéyery uwXAAov § tod- 
vaytlov. "Axd catus 100v tis gtkootopylas xal Stabhxac ceXsuvtiv wéAAovrac 
BrortlBecbar, xal cov Ext xuogopoundvev gpovelLerv, éxttoóxouc dxolixévrac xal 
xn5suóvaa, xal tole ptArktots xapatıðsyéyouç xal xapaxaAodvrac éxtxoupetv 
abrois: ' No one certainly is so cruel and brutal in his nature that he 
would not be concerned that his children should after his death be pros- 
perous and get on well rather than the contrary. Itis this parental 
affection, indeed, that leads those about to die to make a will and to 
provide for those who are still unborn, leaving them stewards and guard- 
ians, and committing them to their best beloved and exhorting them to 
care for them.” l 

From the usage, therefore, of writers before N. T. or approximately con- 
temporaneous with it there emerge two distinct meanings of the word. 
“Testament” or “testamentary provision” is the most frequent use in 
classical writers, and is the invariable sense in Josephus and the papyri. 
The meaning “covenant” is very infrequent in classical writers, but is the 
almost invariable meaning in the Lxx, in the O. T. Apocr., both translated 
and original, both Alexandrian and Palestinian, and in the Pseudepigr. 
and Philo. The essential distinction between the two meanings is that in 
a testament the testator expresses his will as to what shall be done after his 
death, esp. in respect to his property; the covenant is an agreement between 
living persons as to what shall be done by them while living. This distinc- 
tion requires qualification only by the fact that in rare cases, as is il- 
lustrated by the exx. from Iszus, a 3ta6)xn may be both contractual and 
testamentary in character. It is of prime importance to observe that in 
the 8x61» (m3) between God and men, so often spoken of in O. T., the 
initiative is with God, and the element of promise or command is promi- 
nent; but that it still remains essentially a covenant, not a testament. In 
their emphasis on the former fact some modern writers seem to lose sight 
of the latter. 


V. NEW TESTAMENT USAGE. 


If with the facts above established in mind, the N. T. examples are ex- 
amined, it becomes evident that in the great majority of these covenant" 
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in the O. T. sense of mp and as just defined is the more appropriate mean- 
ing. See, e. g., Mt. 26% Mk. 14% (with their allusion to Ex. 24°) Lk. 1" 
(with its clear reference to the covenant of God with Israel; cf. also 1 Mac. 
1. 9) Lk. 22% (with allusion to Jer. 313) Acts 3% and 7° (with their explicit 
reference to Gen. 12° and 171"), In the passages in Hebrews, 7% 8*. 2-18, 
etc., despite the contrary arguments of Cremer, Riggenbach, e al., the most 
probable meaning of the word, except in 9!*. 17, is “covenant,” the mean- 
ing which it clearly has in the passages quoted from the Lxx. It is note- 
worthy that the argument continues after these verses on the same lines as 
before them and unaffected by them. They are most probably a paren- 
thetical attempt of the author to enforce his position by appeal to the facts 
concerning 8a6hxy in a different sense (as a modern preacher discussing 
law in the imperative, moral, sense will parenthetically confirm his argu- 
ment by appeal to the characteristics of law in the wholly different sense 
in which it is used in modern science), or possibly even a gloss of an early 
scribe. Cf. M. and M. Voc. s. v. The identification of the old covenant 
with the law is paralleled in Sir. 249 Ps. Sol. 10%; 2 Cor. 3% 1, etc. 

This is also the usage, prevailingly at least, of Paul. Rom. 9‘, with its 
reference to the privileges of Israel; Rom. 111, with its quotation of Isa. 59%; 
I Cor. 11%, which, whether it be interpreted in the light of Mk. 14% (written 
later than Paul, but doubtless reflecting a tradition antedating his writing), 
or of Jer. 31", yields the same meaning; 2 Cor. 3* 1, with their contrast 
between the new covenant and the old, the latter clearly referring to the 
O. T. law; Gal. 4* and Eph. 2", are all most naturally interpreted as speak- 
ing of a “covenant” in the O. T. sense; none of them (except Heb. 9:«f-) 
sustains the meaning “testament.” 

So far from its being self-evident (as Cremer affirms) that the word means 
“testament” in Gal. 31.1? the evidence of such meaning must be found 
in the passage itself, without presumption in its favour. That evidence is 
apparently conflicting. Certain elements of the context are consistent 
with the meaning “testament,” and apparently in its favour. Thus v.1 
speaks of that which is to be obtained through the dadhxn as xAnpoveula, 
a word commonly translated "inheritance." Again, in v.%*, with evident 
reversion to the thought of the xAnpovoula, the phrase xar bxarTeAlay 
xAnpovonar, “heirs according to promise," occurs. The word xAnpovépor 
in turn becomes the occasion of the analogical argument of 41-*, in which 
xAnpovswos clearly means “heir,” not, indeed, one who has received his 
inheritance, nor necessarily one who is to receive it after the death of his 
father, but one who is to enter into a possession not yet his. On the other 
hand, the 3ta0hxy of which 3)" speaks is, In the O. T. passage there referred 
to, clearly a covenant. Either, therefore, the apostle, availing himself of 
the ambiguity of the Greek word, speaks of that as a testament which in 
the passage to which he is referring was conceived of as a covenant, or begin- 
ning with the idea of the covenant he has at some point between 3!! and 4! 
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introduced the idea, if not of the testament, at least the related notion of 
an heir. As bearing on the decision between these alternatives the follow- 
ing facts must be considered: (a) It is against the theory that 5u20fxv in 
37 is a will that it is expressly said to have been made by God. For à will 
becomes effective only on the death of the maker of it. The case of a 
father making a will and his son receiving an inheritance on the death of 
the father may be used to illustrate by analogy the relation of God and the 
believer, as is perhaps the case in 41f:; but it is more difficult to suppose 
that the incongruous element of the death of God should either be involved 
in the argument of vv."-!" or, though implied in the language, be ignored in 
silence when the will is directly called God's. (b) The ?3:206x» of v.s 
must be a covenant, not a will, for of the 3ca0fxy here spoken of it is said 
oddel; düecel J éxtdtavkocetat, and this is true of an agreement, which 
once made can not be modified (except, of course, by mutual agreement of 
the parties to it, an exception too obvious to receive mention), but is not 
true of a will. Ramsay’s argument (Com. pp. 349-370) that because Paul 
speaks of the 8ta@fxx as irrevocable he must have had in mind a will, and 
specifically a Greek will by which a son was adopted into a family and made 
an heir, fails of convincingness, and his conclusions have been disproved 
by Norton at several points. (i) His contention that a Greek will of this 
period ipso facto involved the adoption of a son, so that one accustomed to 
Greek usage would at once understand by 3ta6fxy a will adopting a son, 
is not borne out by the evidence (Norton, of. cif. pp. 39-55. Cf. also the 
passage quoted above from Ar. Did., from which it appears that at the date 
of that passage a will was thought of primarily as a provision for the chil- 
dren of one's body). (ii) The evidence does not show that a Greek will, 
whether involving adoption or not, was irrevocable (Norton, pp. 63-68). 
That adoption within the lifetime of the father was irrevocable after it had 


gone into effect does not carry with it the irrevocability of a will adopting 
a son at death, still less the irrevocability of wills in general. Nor can the 


mention of adoption in 4* be accepted as evidence that Paul here has in 
mind an adoptive will; so essential an element of his argument must have 
been stated here, not remotely suggested many lines later. The evidence 
of the papyri and of Josephus can not be cited for the custom in respect to 
Greek wills, but as showing what ideas Paul would associate with the word 
$130fx», meaning “a will,” it is not without significance that both the 
papyri and Josephus show clearly that the wills of which they speak are 
revocable. In respect to Josephus, see Bell. 1. 664 (337), 668 f. (33°); 
Ans. 17. 78 (4). (iii) Ramsay overlooks the fact that if v.:* be from 
Paul he here makes Christ the son and heir, and that it is foreign to Paul’s 
thought in this epistle to think of Christ as son and heir by adoption. Cf. 
Schm., art. ‘‘Galatia,” in Encyc. Bib. II 1609. 

To suppose that v." ignores the maker of the will, affirming in effect that 
no one but the maker of the will can modify it, is to reduce it to absurdity, 
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since the precise purpose of the argument is to show that God, the maker 
of the 8:a0fxn, could not by the law that came in later nullify the former. 
Nor can the force of this fact be evaded by appealing* to v.!* as evidence 
that Paul thought of the law as given by angels, hence not from God; for 
Se dyyéAwv does not describe the law as proceeding from the angels, but only 
as being given by their instrumentality, and the whole argument of vv.1*-:: 
implies that the law proceeded from God. Only then, in case the apostle’s 
argument in vv.%-!7 involves the application to the 8a6hxn . . . . Geod of 
statements true of a 5tx0fjx» &v0pd xou only after the death of the testator, 
which would deprive the argument not only of convincingness but even 
of speciousness, can the 8:a64xn be a will. 

If with this evidence against the meaning "testament," we reconsider 
the evidence of xAnpovoula and xAnpovéuoc, we do not find that this fur- 
nishes any substantial evidence in favour of it. For xAnpovoula does not 
at all uniformly mean *'' inheritance" in the strict sense of the word, but often 
“possession,” occurring as the translation of n^nj and in reference to 
the possession which is promised to the seed of Abraham in the covenant. 
See note on xAnpovoula, chap. 3!*. xAnpovonlav, in 3!*, therefore, consti- 
tutes no argument for taking &aðhxn in 3" in the sense of “will.” On the 
contrary, by association it rather suggests the covenant. xAnpovöwos, in 
3", undoubtedly reverts to the xAnpovoulz of 35. In the Lxx, where 
this word occurs infrequently, it always means ‘an heir," and this is also 
its meaning even in the passages cited by L. & S. for the meaning “‘pos- 
sessor” (Isoc. 109 e; Dem. 603 fin.). See also Plut. Cic. 41*. Yet in these 
latter passages the word is used tropically, and though in Rom. 8!’ it means 
* heir," it can not be taken in the strict sense of that word. So here, also, 
as the reference to xAnoovoulay implies, it probably means, not “one in- 
heriting under a will," but “destined recipient of the promised possession." 
The use of xAnpovépor at this point doubtless leads to its employment in 
the illustration in 4!*- probably with a closer approximation to the usual 
sense of the term, though even here there is no reference to a will or the 
death of the father, and the term quite possibly means “one who is to come 
into possession of property at a later time." But whatever the exact sense 
of xAnpovöuos here, it is more reasonable to recognise a shift of meaning 
at this point, or a gradual shift from 3!* to this point, than from this point 
to carry back into %aðhxy in vv. 17, the meaning "testament," which is 
at variance with the evidence of that passage itself. 

If appeal be made from the evidence of the passage to the usage of the 
readers, and it be said that to them 3t29fx» could mean only “testament,” 
it must be answered (a) it is not certain that the meaning “covenant” was 
wholly unknown to them. See the evidence respecting classical usage 
above. (b) The assumption (of Ram., e. g.) that the Galatians, being 
Gentiles, must have understood 3caf4x» in the common Greek sense, ignores 


* Schmiedel, art. “Galatians,” in Escyc. Bib. II 1611. 
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the fact, of capital importance for the interpretation of Gal. 3338., that 
throughout chaps. 3 and 4 Paul is replying to the arguments of his judaising 
opponents, and is in large part using their terms in the sense which their 
use of them had made familiar to the Galatians. See detached note on 
Sons of Abraham, p. 156. Nor is the general assumption that Paul’s 
usage is governed by that of his Greek readers sustained, but rather dis- 
credited, by a study of Paul’s vocabulary in general, which clearly shows 
that he is strongly influenced by the usage of the corresponding Hebrew 
terms. Cf., c. g., xvedpa and cé&pt, yvéuoc, Stxatocdv and dyapria. 
Whether Paul, like many modern preachers, used his own vocabulary in his 
own sense and left to his readers to gather that sense from his way of using 
it, or whether the meanings which Greek words had acquired among the 
Greek-speaking Jews were more familiar to the common people among 
the Greeks, or among Christians in particular, than the remains of the literary 
Greek of that period would lead us to suppose—whatever the reason, a 
study of the apostle’s use of words shows clearly that he was not at all 
limited in his use of them to meanings that can be proved to exist by the 
evidence of contemporary Greek writings. His own writings must furnish 
the decisive evidence as to the meaning which he attached to them. 

To take xarà &vöpwxov as meaning “I am using terms in a Greek, not a 
Hebrew sense,” as Ramsay in effect does, is quite unjustified by the usage of 
that expression. If, indeed, it could be shown that according to the usage 
familiar in Galatia a testament, 3:a0}xy, was irrevocable, then it would be 
evident that Paul’s argument would on that account have appealed more 
effectively to the Galatians, since the most discriminating readers would 
observe the double sense of the word. But even in that case it would 
remain probable that by 8:a6hxn Paul meant simply a covenant. 

The contention of Halmel, Uber rümisches Recht im Galaterbrief, that 
$1201jx» refers to a Roman will, is refuted by the fact that the Roman will 
was revocable by the maker of it. 

In favour of the view advocated by Hauck in Th.St.u.Xr. 1862, pp. $17 f., 
and adopted also by Bous. (SNT. ad loc.), that %:a6hxn signifies a stipula- 
tion (legal instrument), in a sense broad enough to cover both “will” and 
“covenant,” there can be cited some classical examples of 3:a6fjxy referring 
to an agreement that included stipulations of a testamentary character 
(cf. Norton, pp. 30-38), but against it is the fact that it brings the statement 
od dßeret, etc., into conflict with the facts, since it is now well established that 
both Greek and Roman wills were revocable by the maker. For that reason 
the 8:a8/xr here must not be broad enough to include a will. 

It remains, therefore, that while it is by no means impossible that Paul 
should, availing himself of the more common usage of 3t29fjxv in the Greek- 
speaking world at large, have converted the “covenant” with Abraham 
into a “will,” and based an argument concerning it on the usage of the 
Greek world in respect to wills, yet the evidence of usage and the passage 
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tends strongly to the conclusion that this is not what he did, but that, 
though in 4! he arrived by successive shadings of thought at the idea of 
an heir, by 3ta0hxy 3” ı' he meant not “will,” but “covenant,” in the sense 
of the O. T. mn}. This conclusion is in harmony with the usage of 
N. T. generally (except Heb. 9:*f-) and with the whole context in Gala- 
tians. A covenant or compact duly executed is irrevocable; not to fulfil 
it is a breach of faith. “It is evident, first, that the essential thing in the 
covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary contracts or agreements, was the 
oath under the solemn and terrible rites in use—a covenant is an intensified 
oath, and in later times the term ‘oath’ is usual as a synonym of covenant. 
And, secondly, as the consequence of these solemnities, that the covenant 
was an inviolable and immutable deed. Hence a frequent epithet applied 
to covenants is ‘eternal’ (2 Sam. 23°, Lk. 24°). The penalty of breaking 
the covenant was death through the curse taking effect" (Davidson, in 
HDB. I $10; see more fully there, and cf. Gen. 153-18 26% 3144.) The 
O. T. covenant involved promises (see éxxyyeAlat, v.1*), and might be 
spoken of with practically exclusive reference to the element of promise or 
with special reference to the possession (xAnpovoula) which they receive to 
whom the covenant pertains. | 

To the conclusion that it is in this sense that Paul uses the word, it should 
be added that for the determination of his argument in its essential and 
important features it is, after all, a matter of little consequence whether 
&taßhrn meant, for him, a covenant or a testament. The proposition for 
which he is contending is clear, namely, that the principle of faith which 
he conceives to have been revealed to Abraham in the promises to him is 
not displaced, as the basis of God's relationship to men, by the legalism 
which he discovers in the law. Whether he conceived of the revelation to 
Abraham as a divinely initiated, yet in & sense mutual, covenant, or, trop- 
ically speaking, a will, and whether in his effort to present his thought to 
the Galatians he availed himself of the characteristics of covenants between 
men, or of the usage in respect to wills is a matter of the surface of his 
thought rather than the substance. 


XIX. ZIIEPMATI AND ZIIEPMAZIN. 


For the interpretation of the argument which is made to turn on the 
distinction between cxéouatt and oxépuactw the following data must be 
considered: 

I. The word yu, rendered by oxipua in the Lxx, is used sometimes 
of the seed of plants (Gen. 1". u. %. etc.) sometimes of the semen virile 
(Lev. 151%. 17. 18), but is most commonly a collective noun meaning *'pos- 
terity." In a few cases it is used of a single person (Gen. 4% 213 1 Sam. 18 
2 Sam. 7!! x Chr. 17%), but in most if not in all of these instances desig- 
nates such person not as an individual but as constituting, or (qualitatively) 
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as belonging to, the posterity of the parent spoken of. The plural, 
oyyy, occurs in 1 Sam. 8, meaning “seeds of grain," “grain.” In post- 
biblical language a plural «nya and nyt is found, meaning "races" or 
* families," in the former case races existing side by side. See Levy, Nes- 
hebrössches u. Chalddisches Wörterbuch, Leipzig, 1876-1889. 

2. In Greek writers oxépya has nearly the same usage as the Hebrew 
yu, but occurs much more frequently in the plural. (a) For the seed 
of plants, it occurs in the singular or plural, and from Hesiod down. See 
Hes. Op. 446, 471; Xen. Occ. 17% !*; Epict. Diss. 4. 8°. In the papyri the 
plural is the common term for grain. See Pap. Ams. II 61? (B. c. 163); 
Pap. BM. II 97, 98, 201; III 123, etc. (all from the first century A. D.); BGU. 
I 20°. 10°, 31! (second century A. D.) ei freg. Pap. Kar. contains gr examples 
in as many grain receipts, many of them dating from A. D. 158-9; (b) the 
meaning semen virile is illustrated in Pind. Pyth. 3%’, etc., Eurip., and in 
Epict. Diss. 1. 95; 1. 13*; (c) as a singular collective for offspring, posterity, 
it is among the Greeks a poetic term (Esch. Fr. 295, Cho. 503); (d) the 
use of the word for an individual is also chiefly poetic in Greek writers; 
thus in the singular in Pind. Ol. 9"; ZEsch. Prom. 705; Cho. 234; Soph. Pk. 364, 
etc. The use of the plural exépuasa for descendants is rare in classic writers 
(ZEsch. Eum. 909, Soph. O. C. 600; once even in Plato, Legg. IX 853C). 

3. In Jewish-Greek oxépya is used (a) of the seeds of plants: in the singu- 
lar in Gen. 1: :* ** Deut. 28% y Ki. 18%, etc.; in the plural in x Sam. 8% 
Ps. 126* Isa. 611! Dan. (Th.) 11> 16; x Enoch 28? (for the seeds of trees); (b) of 
the semen virile, Lev. 1510. 17. 18; (c) in the singular as a collective term for 
posterity: Gen. 9°; 15% *, and very frequently in Lxx. So also in Ps. Sol. 
917 17* 18*, of the seed of Abraham and David. In x Enoch 22’ it is used 
of the posterity of Cain, and in the phrase exégua dv0pórxuv, meaning 
“men.” In a few passages it is apparently used of a race, nation, or group 
of people without distinct reference to their descent from a common ances- 
tor: Prov. 111*: axégua 9txalov; Isa. 57* 65%; so also in Ps. Sol. 17% u; (d) 
in the singular for a single person, in Gen. 4% 21% 1 Sam. 1" 2 Sam. 7% 
I Chr. 17"; (for pw) Deut. 25*; (for 73) Susan. 56; but in all these 
instances the term itself is probably not individualising, but is to be under- 
stood as the Hebrew term is explained above; (e) in the plural for descend- 
ants: Dan. (Th.) 11"; 4 Mac. 18'; Jos. Ant. 8. 200 (7%). Of oxtpuare used 
in the sense of n'y of late Hebrew, meaning ''lines of descent," there 
are apparently no examples in either Jewish or non-Jewish Greek. 

4. In N. T. exéoua is used: (a) for vegetable seed, both in the singular 
as a collective term (Mt. 13* et freg.) and in the plural (Mt. 13*! 1 Cor. 15*9); 
in Rom. ọ* figuratively for the remnant of a nation from which it may 
spring anew; (b) for semen virile: Heb. 111; (c) in the sense, “race,” **pos- 
terity”: Mk. 12%. t1. n Jn. 78 883 Rom. 1* 44, etc. An instance of the noun 
~ used by implication of a single person, qualitatively, as in the Lxx, occurs 
in 2 Cor. r1”, 
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S. The retention of the xal in the phrase xat tọ oxtpuarı in Gal. 3% in- 
dicates that the apostle has in mind a passage in which not simply t oxépyart, 
but xat tọ cxípuatt occurs; hence, Gen. 13", or 17°, in both of which the 
promise pertains to the possession of the promised land, or 177, in which 
the promise of God is that he will be the God of the seed of Abraham. 
Both these promises would doubtless be interpreted by Paul as involving 
the promise of divine favour, the promise that they to whom it pertained 
should be the people of God. 

6. In the O. T. passages to which Paul must be supposed to refer in 
Gal. 3% it is beyond all question clear that yy in Hebrew and oxtoyc in the 
Lxx are used collectively, signifying "posterity." See esp. Gen. 13!* 158 
17’-*, Yet it must also be noticed that the promise that the land should 
be given to the seed of Abraham does not necessarily involve the participa- 
tion of all the seed in that possession (the assertion that a man left his prop- 
erty to his family does not necessarily mean that all the members of the 
family share in it); and, moreover, that even in Gen. (see 21, quoted by 
Paul in Rom. 9’), there is a clear intimation of a division among the de- 
scendants of Abraham and the promise to Abraham’s seed is restricted to 
the descendants of Isaac. This does not modify the meaning of the terms 
yy and oxágua, but by suggesting a distinction among the seed of Abraham, 
perhaps prepares the way for the thought that there is a seed which is the 
heir of the promises, and a seed which is such only in that it is descended 
from Abraham. 

7. Of the suggestion thus afforded by Gen. 21* Paul, in fact, avails him- 
self in Rom. 9*ff-, using the word oxépye in v.’, qualitatively, of Abraham’s 
descendants without distinction, but in v.* to designate those who are heirs 
of the promise. In the following verses of this passage, also, he argues 
that the separation between the seed of Isaac and Ishmael was followed 
by other like divisions, culminating in the creation of a new people— 
those that are called, not from the Jews only but also from the Gentiles 
(v.™). 

8. In Rom. 4"-!* Paul interprets the seed of Abraham, to whom the prom- 
ises were to be fulfilled in the collective sense and as including all that 
believe, both Jews and Gentiles. This is also the view distinctly expressed 
in the immediate context of the present passage (v.29). 

9. In this same passage, vv.is 2, the apostle has also expressed the 
thought that believers, the seed of Abraham, are all one person (slc) in 
Christ Jesus. The sentence is ambiguous, but its thought may be kindred 
with that expressed in r Cor. 12, that believers constitute one body, and 
that body Christ, or akin to the identification of a race or family with its 
ancestor; cf. Rom. 9%. 748, Thus for the interpretation of Xptecóc in 
the present verse as referring to all believers as a single body or race desig- 
nated by its head, there are if not exact parallels, yet close analogies, and 
these in the immediate context. 
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These considerations suggest three possible interpretations of Gal. 3%: 

(a) That cxíoux is to be taken as meaning an individual descendant 
(cf. 1 and 3 above), and évé¢ as one person, oxfpyeta as meaning descend- 
ants, and «oAXAóv many persons, and Xproté< is to be understood of Jesus 
personally. The thought then is, “He says not to the seeds, meaning many 
persons, but to his seed, meaning one person, viz., Christ." 

(b) That oxépya means a single line of descent, tvé<¢ one such line, 
c*íouatx lines of descent, xoAX6v many such lines, and Xpisrtéc is to be 
understood of the one line of spiritual descendants, that spiritual race of 
which Christ is the head; so Dalmer and Zahn. Cf. also Bacon, JBL. 1917, 
pp. 139 f., who makes the plurality which Paul denies, that of Jew and 
Gentile (see Rom. 4'*), bond and slave, etc., and the unity the one undi- 
vided body of Christ. 

(c) That cex*ípua and cxéoyaca are to be understood as designating 
respectively one and many individuals (as in 1), and Xpw<é¢ as a personal 
name, yet as standing not for Jesus alone and strictly as an individual, but 
for him as the head of a race or community; cf. 9 above. 

Could it be shown that cxíouaca was in Paul's day current in the sense 
which is expressed by nyy in late Hebrew, the second of these 
interpretations would probably have the strongest claim to acceptance as 
being most consistent with the attested usage of words and the apostle's 
usual interpretation of Abraham's seed, though it would involve a use of 
Xptorös not precisely paralleled elsewhere in Paul. Nor is it impossible 
that Paul, assuming it to be self-evident that exégua in this connection 
could mean nothing else than posterity, has invented for it so used a plural; 
as in English one might say, ' He speaks not of posterities, but of posterity” 
(cf. Ltft. ad loc., who in defence of a different interpretation makes a similar 
suggestion). If the absence of evidence of such a use of exíguata, and 
especially the fact that Paul must, it would seem, have expressed this idea 
more clearly than by the bare words $c éorty Xowtóc without intimation 
of their mystical or corporate meaning (cf. 1 Cor. 12 and Sief. ad loc.) 
deter us from adopting this view, it will be necessary to choose between 
(a) and (c). Of these the first is open to no serious objection on purely 
lexical grounds. For while the use of the singular exépua is not precisely 
identical with that found in the passages cited in 3 (d) above, it is approzi- 
mately so (see esp. Gen. 4"), and the classical examples, 2 (d), clearly show 
that such a meaning is not foreign to Greek usage; the sense ascribed to 
the plural is verified both by classical and late Greek usage. But its inter- 
pretation of Xotavéc in a strictly individual sense implies a conception of 
the seed of Abraham as a single person which is in conflict with the apos- 
tle's everywhere else expressed notion of the seed of Abraham and even 
with the immediate context (v.**). The third view is open to the objection, 
obviated by the second, that it takes the word cxépua (in the singular) in a 
sense different from that which it has elsewhere in Paul. But since it takes 
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the word in a sense vouched for by examples from Greek writers, and 
retains the apostle’s usual conception of the thing referred to, it must prob- 
ably be preferred to either of the other possible views. The argument 
thus interpreted may be paraphrased as follows: And when God said “and 
to thy seed” he spoke not of many persons, the descendants of Abraham 
in general, but of one person, and that one Christ, who is the head of that 
people to which belong all that are joined to him by faith. 

But it is difficult to accept even the most probable of these interpreta- 
tions as an expression of the apostle’s thought, not because he is incapable 
of adopting a rabbinic method of interpretation, but because of the inhar- 
moniousness of such an interpretation with his other references to the 
passage, and because the sentence contributes little to the force of his argu- 
ment at this point. It is, moreover, not in harmony with the thought of 
vv.ss **, where the word “seed” is used collectively and predicated not of 
Christ but of those who are Christ's. These considerations raise the ques- 
tion whether the whole sentence from oô A&yeı to Xottóc is not a primitive 
corruption, and due to an early editor rather than to Paul. There is signifi- 
cant evidence to which due attention has not usually been given (yet cf. 
Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 366 f.) that at so early a period 
that the evidence of it is now chiefly, though not wholly, internal and not 
documentary, the epistles of Paul were collected and edited. To this 
process we may assign the bringing together into one epistle of the parts 
of three or more letters that are now to be found in so-called 2 Cor.; 
the similar gathering into one of all the extant fragments of Paul's letters 
to the Philippians; the addition of 16!-» to the Epistle to the Romans; the 
appending of the doxology of Rom. 165-!*, if not also the benediction of 
2 Cor. 134, both of these latter quite unlike the conclusion of Paul's other 
letters; and doubtless certain other editorial changes in the original text. 
That these processes were not accomplished solely by paste and scissors, but 
involved some addition of at least short phrases or sentences is evident. It 
is not, therefore, improbable that in connection with this process occasional 
comments on the text were added either directly to the text or to the margin, 
but in either case so early as to have become incorporated into the parent 
of all extant manuscripts. As respects the present sentence it is evident 
that the omission of it leaves a consistent connection, toco 3à Aéyw taking 
up the thought appropriately after xal c ortpuarı adrod and that the in- 
terjected sentence is complete in itself, and such a comment as an early 
editor might make. The objection to the first of the above-named inter- 
pretations that it conflicts with the apostle's conception of Christ as else- 
where expressed would, of course, not apply if it is an editorial remark, 
and on this hypothesis this interpretation is probably to be preferred to 
either of the others. 

Ltft.’s view that oxtoyata is, so to speak, a coined plural, “a forced and 
exceptional usage,” and that thé apostle “‘is not laying stress on the particu- 
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lar word used, but on the fact that a singular noun of some kind, a collective 
term is employed, where tà téxve or ol drbyovor, for instance, might have 
been substituted, encounters the difficulty that, making the contrast be- 
tween seeds and seed, between many and one, a contrast not between many 
persons and one person, but between many persons and one body of per- 
sons, it is unsupported by intimation of the passage that such is the nature 
of the intended contrast; rather does the clause Sc éotty Xpototóç seem 
directly to exclude it. To have expressed this thought would have required 
a collective term—odyatos, e. g., after ivéc or at least 5o istw «b cGy 
Xpretod in place of ds stv Xproröc. Ell. apparently wavers between 
understanding oxépya and Xptorös of Christ personally and taking them 
inclusively as denoting ‘not merely the spiritual posterity of Abraham but 
him in whom that posterity is all organically united.” 


XX. TA ZTOIXEIA TOY KOZMOY.* 


The meaning of «X ctotyeiz tod xócuou has been discussed from the 
early Christian centuries, and is still in dispute. azoıxslov is found in 
Greek writers from Plato on; in later Greek writers it is of very frequent 
occurrence. It is related to axotyoc, "a line," "a row," “a rank," and its 
fundamental meaning is apparently “standing in a row,” hence “an element 
of a series.” 

Grouping in one conspectus usage from Plato to Plutarch, with occasional 
use of later passages, yields the following table of meanings: 

I. An element of speech, a letter of the alphabet, or, more exactly, the 
elementary sound for which it stands: Plato, Crat. 422A: (Uv6uara) à 
Gcxspsl ototyeta av Amy dott xat Abywv xal óvoutuv, “ (names) which 
are, as it were, elements of all other words and names." See also Plato, 
Polit. 277E, et freq.; Plut. Quest conv. IX, Prob. 31; Philo, Opsf. mund. 127 
(42). It is expressly distinguished from the syllable, because the latter can 
be broken up into diverse elements, in Aristot. Metapk. 6. 17" (1041 b®); 
Poet. 20. 1 ff. (1456 b*®.); Categ. 9(12). 3 (14 a®M.). 

Kar& stotyefov means ''alphabetically," or by metonymy, “in order,” 
Plut. Defed. orac. 23. 

By metonymy, the elements or ultimate parts of anything are called 


* Of the abundant literature upon the subject the following works are of special note: 
Neander, Planting and Training of the Christian Church, Bk. III, chap. 9; Bk. VI, chap x; 
Schneckenburger, '' Was sind die aroıxeia rov xóc ov?" in Theol. Jahrbuch, 1848, pp. 444-455; 
Hilgenfeld, Der Galaterbrief, pp. 66 ff.; Hincks, "The Meaning of the Phrase rà ovecyeca 
ToU kócpov in Gal. 4* and CoL 2*," in JBL. 1896, Pt. I, pp. 183 f.; Spitta, Der zweite Brief 
Petrus u. d. Br. d. Judas, pp. 263 ff.; Everling, Die paulinische Angelolegie u. Dümonologie, 
pp. 65 f.; Diels, Elementum; Deissmann, art. "Elements" in Encyc. BiN.; Pfister, “Die 
otoxeca ToU zógpov in den Briefen des Apostels Paulus,” in Philolegus, LXIX, roro, pp. 
410 f.; Kennedy, St. Paul and ihe Mystery Religions, pp. 24 f., 61 f.; Clemen, Primitive 
Christianity, pp. 106 f., 109 f.; Reitzenstein, Poimasndres, pp. 71, 74, 80.; Sieffert, Der Brief 
on die Galster (in Meyer series, oth ed.), pp. 235 f.; Dibelius, Dis Geisterwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, pp. 78-85, 227-230. 
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otoryeta: as of things in general: Xen. Mem. 2. 1!, Plato, Polit. 278C; of a 
state: Aristot. Pol. $.9* (1309 b!9; cf. Isoc. 18 a (219); of a discourse: 
Aristot. Rhet. 1. 6* (1362 a"); 2. 221? (1396 b^. 3); Dion. Hal. Comp. verb. 2. 

2. One of the component parts of physical bodies. According to Diogenes 
Laertius first used by Plato in this sense. Empedocles employed the term 
étQauara and Anaxagoras oxfppoca, though Aristot. Metaph. 1. 4* (985 a9); 
2. 3* (998215), ascribes the use of ororxetov to Empedocles, and Diogenes 
Laertius (II 15; IX 3°) employs it in speaking of the views of other pre- 
Socratic philosophers. Sometimes identified with ápyfj, sometimes distin- 
guished from it: Plato, Tim. 48B: Aéyouev dpyáq aörk rıßkusvor ototysta tod 
zavıöc: “We call them (fire, water, air, earth) principles, regarding them as 
elements of the totality.” See also Plato, Theet. 201E; 202B, etc.; Aristot. 
Meteor. 1. 1! (338 a”), etc. 

By metonymy, anything that is small, simple and indivisible is called 
ororxelov. Aristot. Metaph. 4. 3‘ (1014 b*). Likewise, by metonymy, the 
term ctotyetoy is applied to a genus, because it has one definition: Aristot. 
Metaph. 4. 3° (1014 b’). 

Among the Stoics, as testified by Diogenes Laertius and other witnesses, 
the term was in common use for the four elements, earth, water, air, fire, 
which were distinguished from the two dpxal, 6e6c (Abyoç) and Bin (odola). 
See, e. g., Diog. Laert. VII 1**- (134 f.); III 1 (24); V 1! (32); VIII 21 
(76); IX 3* (21). Similarly in other writers influenced by Stoicism: Wisd. 
732 1915; Philo, Quis rer. div. 197 (41), etc.; 4 Mac. 12!*; Epict. Diss. 3% 1; 
Plut. Aristid. 6*; Herm. Vis. 3. 13°; Just. Mart. Dial. 62°; Athenag. 221. *. 

By Philo and Plutarch the term was applied also to the sea, as one of the 
parts of the earth: Plut. Quest. conv. VIII, Prob. 8°; Aq. an Ign. 8^; Philo, 
Opif. mund. (131) 45. 

In Orac. Sib. 2** it is said: téte ynpeboat ototyeta xo6zavta «à xócuov, 
and the or. +t. x. are defined as họ, yata, O4Aacoa, phos, x6Aoc, fjuata, 
vóxteç; in 89 as dh, yala, O&Xacca, (koc xupdc alÜouívoto, xal xbdA0¢ 
obp&vios, xal vóķ, xal juara zavea. In 3%, where the language is otherwise 
very similar to 2™, «& is omitted and xésyov apparently limits the verb in 
the sense of “order.” As xnoeóct: naturally requires a genitive to com- 
plete its meaning and the «& after its noun is in any case awkward. it is a 
question whether it should not be omitted in 22%% and 8", In any case, we 
have here an exceptional conception of the ototyeta, including two of the 
Stoic four elements, the sea, which Philo and Plutarch also call orotystov, 
and four others which may be called semi-astronomical. 

By metonymy ctoryetov denotes that in which qualities inhere: Plut. 
Defect. orac. xo. 

3. A premise or fundamental proposition of a demonstration: Aristot. 
Metaph. 2.318. (998 a"): xal «Gv Buryooyuu&eov cata ctotyela Adyouey 
Sy at axodelEacs évuxápyoucw. See also Plut. Marcell. 17*, and (f. 
Aristot. Meaph. 4. 3° (1014 a®®.) cited under 4 below. Apparently it is 
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in this sense that the word was applied by later writers to Euclid's work on 
mathematics, and that of Archimedes. Aristot., Metaph. 4. 3* (1014 b’f-), 
apparently using ctoryelov and dpxh as synonyms, calls the unit and the 
point dgxal, but only by implication ototystov. In Topica 8. 3* (158 b"), 
8. 14 (12)* (163 b"); Cat. 9 (12)* (14 a") crotyetov is applied to a line or 
circle. It is in a kindred sense, also, that Aristot. uses ororxetov of the 
even and the odd, the limited and the unlimited, as the fundamental ele- 
ments of things, Metaph. 1. 5* (986 a). 

Aristoph. Eccl. 652, in which rd crotyetov means the shadow on a sun- 
dial, seems to imply the meaning "a line." See also Plut. Soll. anim. 29. 

4. With a force closely akin to the preceding, sometimes scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from it: a simple or elementary principle of knowledge or 
instruction. Isoc. 18a (21%): atta ydo ototyeta rta xal wéuca 
xenoths xoArrelas éottv. Nicolaus Com. 1. 30 (Meineke Com. Frag. IV 
$79): ototyeta pay tat’ dort «fc Ans Terms. See also Plato, Legg. 
VII 790C; Aristot. Metaph. 4. 3° (1014 a®); Plut. Lib. ed. 16; Cornut. 14; 
Heb. 515; and cf. Xen. Mem 2. 11, cited under 1. 

g. Aristotle, having in mind the previous senses of the word, employs it 
as an inclusive term to cover two or more of them, defining it as “that from 
which as a constituent first principle, indivisible into other kinds of things, 
things of another kind are produced": Metaph. 4. 3° (1014 a9*-9): otoryeiov 
Aévexat FẸ o6 có xatvat. xodrcou. évuxkpyovtos &btatpécou tip elder elc Ecepov 
eldec. Cf. Metaph. 2. 3:9. (998 a9); 6.17% (1014 b"i); 12. 10 (1086 b); 
Categ. 9 (12)* (14 a**f-). Plutarch in Com. not. 48, 49 says: ob yao ototyetov 
068° oxh td weurypdvoy, GAA’ &E dy usurxvat, and a little later refers to the 
four zota orotyeta. Cf. also Prim. frig. 7. Butin Plac. phil. 11- he dìs- 
tinguishes ororxetov from dex, expressly defining otorxsiz= as cévOeta, com- 
posite, as distinguished from dpxh, which is not dependent upon anything 
that existed before. 

6. A heavenly body, star, sun, constellation, etc. 

(a) A constellation: Diog. Laert. VI 9* (102): odtes (sc. MeviBquoc), xaó& 
gnaw 'IxxóQotoc,* slg tocoitoy teparelac HAacev, Gore 'Eotvvóoc dvahaßàv 
oyfhua mepthe . . . hy dè adt dj date adın . . . Io "Apnadtnds ixt cic 
negadiic, Exwv dvugasudva ta 3b8exa ctotyeta. So also in “A Syriac Life of 
Clement of Rome,” in Bulletin of John Rylands Library, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
p. 88. 


* Diels, Elemensum, p. 45, places Hippobotos at latest in the first Christian century; but 
von Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. II ı°, p. 68, declines to fix his date except as after Sotion, who 
belongs in the second century B.C., and before Diogenes Laertius (cs. 200 A. D.). It must 
also be remembered that the employment of ero:xeia by Diogenes Laertius in reciting the 
statement of Hippobotos is not conclusive evidence that Hippobotos used the word, for 
Diogenes, though stating in TII 1* (24) that Plato was the first to employ it in philosophy, 
elsewhere uses it in quoting the opinions of pre-Socratic philosophers. See II r'; IX 3 (21). 
Our first decisive evidence of the use of eroıxeior In an astronomical sense is, therefore, that 
of the Christian writers of the middle of the second century. 
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(b) In the general sense of a heavenly body, a star or planet: Just. Mart. 
Trypho, 23°: dpäte Exe và crotyela obx dpyel 068% cafiBatiler. Just. Mart. 
Apol. II st: & Bed; «bv zavea wóauov xothoas xal «à éx(yeux dvðpúxrotç bxo- 
tétas xal tà oboma axotxela elc aDEnaty xapkQv xal dody pataBodde xoopheas. 
Ep. ad Diogn. 7?: ob (sc. toG 8200) «à puothpia xorg Xávta quAcece cà 
ovotyeta. See also Theoph. ad Autol. 1*, and Theod. Comm. on Gal. and 
Col. Cf. Aristides, 4fol., chaps. III, IV, V. But the usage seems to 
show that the term here, while including the heavenly bodies, includes 
also fire and earth—hence that the word means not the stars or sun, but the 
physical elements of which these are composed. Cf. exx. from Orac. Sib. 
under 2. 

By metonymy a great man, a light, a star: Eus. Hist. Eccl. III 31; V 24, 
in both cases quoting from Polycrates. 

7. A spirit or demon. This meaning might possibly be ascribed to the 
word in Manetho 4** (ca. 300 B. C.): taüra «ot oüoavlav Gotpwv atotysla 
céctuxtat. But the context does not require anything other than the 
familiar classical usage of the word (physical) elements, and in view of the 
date of the passage any other meaning is improbable. Everling, Die 
paulinische Angelologie und Dümonologie, cites as an example of this usage 
Test. Sal. $34.* On the basis of mss. HLPVW, C. C. McCown in his 
(unpublished) work, Testamentum Salamonis, reads as follows (§ VIII): 
xal Aboy xvebuata dard cuvdedepéva xal cuu xexAsvu£va eÜuopoa «p elde: xal 
sÜcynua. dyad 3è ZoAowóv (dv «aüxa ebabyaca xal dxnpwmmoa abt& dusts 
tlveg dark; ol 3è «Uxov: Asics copay f otorysia tod xecuoxo&topoc tod oxétous. 
xal gnow b zpoõroç éyd slu dj “Axé&cn, etc. Deissmann (Encyc. Bib. art. 
“ Elements") cites the Orphic Hymns 6s‘, in which Hephsestus is called 
grorgelov dysugéc, and the Hermes Trismegistus, in which the gods 
come as ototysia before the supreme God. This evidence, confirmed 
also by modern Greek usage, leaves no doubt that otoryefov did even- 
tually come to mean an “angel,” “spirit,” or “god.” What is not clear 
is that this usage belongs to the first century a.p. That the Jewish 
writers ascribed a spirit or angel to various physical objects is clearly shown 
from 1 Enoch 60"%-"; Jub. 2:f- cited by Bous. (Rel. d. Jud.*, p. 372), but 
not that they were called ctotyeia. Bous. cites 2 Enoch 16’ as evidence 
of this. But aside from the fact that we have not the Greek text of this 
book and hence can not say for certain that ototysia occurred in this pas- 
sage, the occurrence of the word “elements,” between the words “spirits” 
and “angels” scarcely proves that this word itself means “angels.” Chaps 
12! and r5! identify the elements of the sun with the Phoenixes and Chal- 
kydri, which are flying creatures, with feet and tails in the form of a lion, 

* This is the notation of Conybeare in his translation, published in Jewish Quarterly Review, 
IX 1-45. 

T groxeia, etc., VWGI. read rà Aeyóueva orotxeia oi xomuoxpáropec ToU. oxérevs 
rovrov. P: dx rà» rpidxovra Tpuorv etatxeiay TOU kóguov ToU oxérovs. HI: aroıxeia ro? 
K0g.oxpéropos, omitting «ei ¢yow ò wpwros, etc., and adding rd öpyavor rov O[eov]. 
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a crocodile’s head, and twelve wings like those of angels, but do not make_ 
them angels or spirits. Tatian, Oratio ad Gracos, chap. 12, says that there 
is a spirit (xveöna) in the stars, the angels, the plants, the water, in men, 
in animals. This is the same inclusive use of xveüux which appears in 
Sextus Empiricus (B SSF. pp. 139 f.), but involves no use of ctotyetov in 
this sense. In chap. 21 Tatian says he can not be persuaded to worship 
t&v ototyelwy thy Oxéctacty. But the ctotyetx are apparently the material 
elements of the world into which by allegorical interpretation the Greeks 
resolve their deities (see context), not the deities themselves. 

Apparently, therefore, there is no definite evidence that crotyetov meant 
* spirit," **; ," or “demon” earlier than Test. Sal., which in its present 
form is post-Christian, and may not be earlier than the third or fourth cen- 
tury, to which McCown assigns it. See Deissmann, of. cit. col. 1260; cf. 
Harnack, Altchristliche Litteratur, I 858. 

Of the various meanings of xócuoc; (in Greek literature from Homer 
down) the following only need to be taken into account: 

I. The world in the physical sense, with greater or less inclusiveness, 
but not with exclusive reference to the earth: Wisd. rr!': o0 yao #x6cet 
a xavrolpvauss cou yelo xal xtloaca «bv xócuov [££] dubppou BAns. Jn. 17*: 
xpd toU «bv xócuoy elvat. Acts 17%: & Osbc è xothoae «bv xdoucy xal skvta 
qà dv aŭt. See also Plat. Tim. 27A; Aristot. Cal. 1!* fin. (280 a1). 

2. The firmament, the universe exclusive of the earth: Isoc. 78 c: «fc 
rap ric ráme the Üxb tH xou xeusvns Biya tetunuéns, xal cfc pay 
"Actas, tfj; 3è Eóoóxnc xaAouaévog. . . . Deut. 41%: xal ph dvahrddac elc 
<dv obpavdy xat [Sav toy FAtov xal thy cesA fjv» xal tod dorkpas xol wkvra «bv 
wbopov tol odpavod xAavndels xpocxuvhons adrols xal Aatpebayns aótoic, d 
axtvetusy KGotoc ò sds cou aócà váctv cols Eüvecty Tols Üxoxktue to oüpavoo. 
Cf. also Philo, Vita Mosis, III 133 (14). 

3. The world of humanity: Wisd. 2%: 906v Bè 9tagóAou Odvaros efoHAGev 
als «b» xócuov. Rom. 3°: xel xidc xotvel b Bed; «by xócuov. See also 
Jn. git. 17. 1? Rom. 512 rg", 

4. The sinful world, humanity as alienated from God: 2 Cor. 7!*: 4 3 
«oU xbopou Abm Okvatoy narepyklstar. See also r Jn. 31: u 1515. 

5. Tbe mode of life which is characterised by earthly advantages, viewed 
as obstacles to righteousness: Gal. 61°: 30 o6 duoi xócuoc dorabpwrar xdyà 
wbojup. See also Mt. 16% 1 Jn. 21 Jas. 12” 44, 

The phrase «à ototyela tod xócuou occurs in N. T. three times, Gal. 4° 
and Col. 2%. 20. Instances of its earlier occurrences have not been pointed 
out, the nearest approximation being perhaps in Wisd. 72’, elbévat obovacty 
xócuou xal évéoyetay orotyelwy, where xöcuos is used in the first sense 
named above and orotyefwy apparently in the second of its meanings. 
Orac. Sib. 2°; 837 contain the phrase ororxeiz tà xóauov, but, as pointed 
out above, the text is open to suspicion. Of the various meanings that 
have been proposed for the phrase the following are most worthy of con- 
sideration: 
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I. The meaning suggested by Wisd. 71", viz., the physical elements of 
the universe. This interpretation is adopted by Beng. and Zahn, who 
find in it a reference to the fact that the Mosaic law not only fixes its sacred 
days and periods by the movements of the heavenly bodies, but contains 
many commands pertaining to physical matters; in a similar sense by 
Holsten; by Neander (Planting and Training, Bk. III, chap. 9; Bk. VI, 
chap. 1) with reference to materia] elements in both Judaism and heathen- 
ism (he makes no mention of the heavenly bodies), and by various others 
with varying specific application. 

2. The meaning attested for ototyeta by Justin Martyr, ei al., and ex- 
pressly advocated as that of «& or. t. xéop. in Gal. and Col. by Theodoret 
in his commentaries on those epistles, viz. the heavenly bodies, which the 
Galatians worshipped before their conversion and to which they would be 
doing reverence again if they should adopt the Jewish observance of days 
and weeks and months. “For before, he says, ye were deemed worthy of 
the calling, ye served those that are not by nature gods, deifying the ele- 
ments; but now the Master, Christ, has freed you from this error; and I 
do not know how you are going back into the same error. For when ye 
keep Sabbaths and new moons and the other days, and fear the transgres- 
sion of these ye are like those who deify the elements.” Theodoret on 
Gal. 4. This interpretation generally adopted by the fathers has also 
found wide acceptance in more recent times. Hilg. (Galaterbrief, pp. 66 ff.) . 
holds to this interpretation, but with the added suggestion that the apostle 
is thinking of the heavenly bodies as living beings, gods of the Gentiles and 
in his own view lower gods (cf. Deut. 4"), which have an influence on the 
lives and destinies of men, and which as heavenly bodies control the cycle 
of Jewish feasts. So similarly Diels, Elementum, pp. sof.; Bous. SNT. 
ad loc.; Clemen, Primitive Christianity, p. 106 ff.; contra, Kennedy, St. Paul 
and the Mystery Religions, pp. 24, 25, 60 f. 

3. The spirits that are associated with the otoryeta in the physical sense, 
whether stars or other existences, and so angels and spirits in general. So 
Ritschl, Rechtfertigung u. Versöhnung, Vol. II, pp. 252 f. (who finds in the 
passage a reference to the angels through whom the law was given, but who 
are also associated with the phenomena of nature [Ps. 104‘), the thunderings 
of Mt. Sinai being the evidence of their presence at the giving of the law); 
Spitta, Zw. Br. Petrus u. Judas, pp. 263 f; Everling, Die paulinische 
Angelologie und Dämonologie, pp. 65 ff., with inclusion of the angelic powers 
to which the Jews were subjected and the deities of the Gentiles. Similarly, 
Dib. Gwt. pp. 78 f., but with characterisation of the difference between this 
and the preceding view as unimportant. 

4. The elements of religious knowledge, possessed by men: a description 
applicable both to the Gentile religion of the Galatians and to Judaism 
before Christ. Under this term are included ritual observances, but the 
reference is not to them exclusively nor to them as ritual, but as elemen- 
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tary, adapted to children. So substantially Tert. (Adv. Marc. V 4) Hier. 
Erasm. Calv. Wies. (but with reference to O. T. only) Mey. Ell. Ltft. Sief. 
ei al. with reference to Jews and Gentiles. 

The ancient world undoubtedly believed in numerous supernatural beings, 
intermediary between God and men. No doubt, also, Paul shared this 
belief to a large extent. He believed in Satan and angels, and apparently 
in numerous “principalities and powers." He seems to have attributed 
real existence to the heathen gods, though denying their deity; quite prob- 
ably he identified them with the “principalities and powers." Thus they 
played for him an important part in the religion of the Gentiles. In Judaism, 
also, the angels had a place in that the law was given through them; and 
though they are not represented as hostile to God or Christ, they might be 
thought of as such in the sense that they, or the law which came through 
them, were in rivalry with Christ. It is also true that ctotyela was very 
widely used of the elements of the physical world, and that there was a 
tendency to extend this use from the four ultimate elements to the parts of 
the world in’ a looser sense, including the sea and the sky, day and night. 
In Christian writers later than the N. T., possibly, also, in other writers 
who antedated Paul, the heavenly bodies are called ctotyetz. Before de- 
ciding, however, that it was to any of these things, either the elements of 
the physical world, or the heavenly bodies, or to any spirits which inhabited 
them, that Paul referred, the following facts must be considered: 

I. Precisely the phrase «à ovorzela to} x6oboeou has not been observed 
elsewhere than in the two passages in the Pauline epistles. Neither Sap. 77 
nor Orac. Sib. 29; 8%", nor Manetho 4™ have just this phrase, nor furnish 
more than a suggestion as to the meaning of the Pauline expression. Nor 
can it be assumed to be identical with the «à ctotyeta of the philosophers 
or the t oöpkyız ototyeta of Justin Martyr. The decisive word as to the 
meaning of Paul’s phrase must be found, if at all, in Paul himself. 

‘a. There is no clear evidence that «à ctoryeta had in Paul's day come 
to be used of deities or other like beings; for even if the evidence of Diogenes 
Laertius be supposed to prove the use of ororxelov in an astronomical sense 
in the first century, the fact that a star might be called ovoryefov and that 
a star might be worshipped does not give to croryefov the meaning “‘deity”; 
as the fact that a cow is an animal and is worshipped does not make “‘ani- 
mal" mean “god.” While, therefore, tà ctotyela tod xócuou might mean 
the stars or planets, the view that it means the spirits that dwelt in or con- 
trolled the heavenly bodies has but indirect and slender support. 

3. The use of «à ototyeta in v.* as synonymous with «a. or. t. zog. of 
v.* suggests that probably the emphatic element of the phrase is conveyed 
by ctotyetz. This is confirmed by the addition of the adjectives dofevà 
xal xvoyé. Cf. also Heb. 5u in which the otoryeta are depreciated because 
of their elementary character. 

4. The context of the phrase in v.* and of the synonymous expression in 
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v.*, esp. the reference to the possible acceptance of the Jewish law by the 
Gentile Galatians as a re-enslavement to the elements, shows that what- 
ever the precise meaning of the words croryefa and xöopou, the whole ex- 
pression dad . . . de8ouAcqsévor (v.*) and the similar language of v.’ refers. 
inclusively to the condition, both of the Jews as men under law, and of 
idol-worshippers. See in com. ad loc. on the reference of tystc. 

S. The tacit assumption that «à crotyela tod xócuou, to which the 
Galatians were formerly in bondage, were precisely the same as those to 
which they were on the point of returning, is unwarranted. It is, indeed, 
to be assumed that the phrase has the same meaning in both cases, but it is 
entirely possible that it is descriptive rather than directly identifying, and 
denotes a category inclusive of those things to which the Galatians were 
enslaved and those to which they are now in danger of returning. 

6. The contention of Everling, Bousset, and Dibelius that because v.* 
affirms that the Galatians were in bondage to gods that by nature are not 
such, therefore the ototyeia to which v.* speaks of them (and the Jews) 
as being in bondage must be personal beings, gods, is without good founda- 
tion. The same fact may be, and often is expressed both in personal and 
impersonal terms. Does it follow from Rom. 6” and ™ that 5 c6xo¢ Si ey ác 
is God? Especially is it the case that personal terms may be used by 
way of illustration to describe an impersonal fact. It no more follows that 
the ororxeiz are personal because of the previous éxtpéxou¢ xal olxovóy duc 
than that 3 véuoc is personal because personified as xatBaywys¢. With 
the recognition of this fact and of the absence of any reference to spirits 
in this connection the chief support of Everling’s view falls to the ground. 

7. On the other hand, the close connection of $«s Ausv vhrtor in v.* with 
bxd «à ototyeta obviously suggests the meaning “elementary teachings." 
Not only so, but the whole passage from 3* to 4’, if not: also to 4°, is per- 
meated with the thought that the Jewish system which the Galatians are 
being urged to take up is imperfect, adapted to childhood, and the whole 
purpose of the argument is to dissuade the Galatians from accepting this 
system on the ground that it is childish, fitted, like their old idol-worship, 
for the infancy of the race. Like other passages of the epistle, it appeals 
not only to their reason, but to their emotions. 

8. The adjectives dofevf and xtwyé have no appropriateness as applied 
to the heavenly bodies, and but little with reference to the physical elements 
of the material universe, but appropriately describe the elements of an 
imperfect religious system as compared with the full truth of the revelation 
in Christ. 

9. The mention of days, months, and years in v.!* suggests the possibility 
of a reference to the heavenly bodies by whose movements the recurrence of 
these periods is fixed. The mention of meat and drink in the context of 
Col. 2*. ** (see v.1*) suggests a possible reference of axotyeta to the material 
elements of the earth. But this latter explanation will with difficulty 
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apply to Gal. 4°: °, as the planetary explanation will not apply to Col. 2%. s*. 
The element that is common to both, and is emphasised in Col., is that the 
ototyeta represent an imperfect type of teaching; in Gal. described as tem- 
porary and ended by the coming of Christ, in Col. as proceeding from men 
(v.*), and also as temporary and abolished in Christ (14. 17). While, there- 
fore, it is possible that in Gal. Paul has reference to the heavenly bodies as, 
on the one side, formerly objects of worship by the Gentiles, and, on the 
other, as governing the cycle of Jewish observances, and in Col. to the 
physical elements of the universe, it is more probable that the phrase means 
the same in both cases, and in both cases has reference to the elementary 
and imperfect teachings of religion. 

10. Aside from the debatable question of the meaning of «à ot. +. xbau. 
it is entirely clear that the things which Paul was dissuading the Galatians 
from accepting were, in fact, requirements of the law; as those from which 
he dissuaded the Colossians were dogmas of religion urged in the name of 
Judaism or some system of kindred spirit. To find the ground of the 
description of obedience to them as a bondage to «à exotytla tou xóouou 
in a remote and unsuggested connection between them and the heavenly 
bodies, or the physical elements of the universe, or the spirits of these 
elements, when the phrase is directly applicable to them in a sense appro- 
priate to and suggested by the context and sustained by contemporary 
usage, is to substitute a long and circuitous course of thought for a short, 
direct, and obvious one. 

While, therefore, the discovery of convincing evidence that ororgeiz 
was in current use as a designation of the heavenly bodies conceived of as 
living beings, or of spirits that inhabit all existences, might make it possible 
that it was to these that Paul referred, this would become probable only 
on the basis of new evidence, and even then the contextual evidence is 
against it. |The evidence as it stands favours the simple vi roposed by 
Tert. and advocated by Erasm. Th. Crem. Ltft. Sief. ef al,) The words 
sod xócuou are most naturally understood as referring to the world of 
humanity (cf. Col. 2*, «apáSoctv dv0pó xov, and 2", ivräluare xal $0ac- 
xaAlxc av áv0po xov), yet, in view of the inclusion of the law in the 
content of the phrase, not as a genitive of source, but of possession, the 
whole expression meaning ‘the rudimentary religious teachings possessed 
by the race.’’* 

* If the fact that erocxeia is rather infrequently used in the sense of elementary teachings. 
while the physical sense is very common, seems to necessitate understanding ra er. v.«. as in 
some sense physical or related to the physical sense, the interpretation most consonant with 
the evidence would be to understand er. in that loose and inclusive sense in which it is em- 
ployed in Orac. Sib. as including both the physical constituents of the world, and the sky 
and stars. To the crocxeia in this sense, the Jews might be said to be enslaved in the ordi- 
nances pertaining to physical matters, such as food and circumcision, and also as the context 
suggests in the observance of days fixed by the motions of the heavenly bodies, while the 
emm MENT 
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XXI. 'ACAIIAQ AND ’ATAIIH. 


I. The verb dyanéw is used in classical writers from Homer down, signify- 
ing with reference to persons, ‘‘to be fond of," “to love,” “to desire”; with 
reference to things, “to be contented with,” “to take pleasure in.” If we 
seek a more definite statement of the content of the term, it appears that 
there are three elements which with more or less constancy and in varying 
degrees of emphasis enter into the thought expressed by the word: (a) “to 
admire," “to approve,” ‘to recognise the worth of,” “to take pleasure in," 
(b) “to desire to possess” (c) “to be well-disposed towards," “to wish to 
benefit.” The first of these elements appears distinctly in Plato, Reg. 
330B, C, yet blended with or shading into the second: robrou vera hpbunv, 
dy Y dyed, Sct por BoFac o0 opbdpa dyaxky ta yohuata, toito Bè Korolotv Öç 
td zoAd of Gy wd adtal xthowvrat: of 3è xtnokpevor Zex 9) ot GAXot doxk{ov- 
«at aité. Goxep ydo of xortal «à abcOv zothuata xal ol xartoes tods xaldac 
ayanGet tatty te Zù xat ol yonraticdyevor, xepl «à yohpata arouddLougtv 
is Epyov kautOv, xal xara thy xpelav drep of ZAAot. The third element is 
present, if at all in this example, only by suggestion in the words xal ot 
mattpes zods xatdac yaro. There is, indeed, but slight trace of this 
element of meaning in the word as used by non-biblical writers of the pre- 
Christian period. 

II. In the Lxx &yazda translates several Hebrew words, but in the great 
majority of cases (about 130 out of 160) the Kal of am, which is also 
rendered in a few cases (10) by oie. 39% is used with much the same 
range of meaning as our English word love. Thus, e. g., it is used of the 
love of a parent for a child, Gen. 25**; of a husband for a wife, Gen. 291*. *; 
of sexual love in which the element of passion and desire of possession is 
prominent, 2 Sam. 13*. ‘; of the love of friend for friend and of a people for 
a leader, 1 Sam. 181. *. 1*; of God's love for Israel, Deut. 4% Hos. 11; of the 
love of men for God, Ex. 20° Deut. 6* 111; of the love of men for material 
things, Hos. 9; and much more frequently for the love of immaterial things, 
good or evil, such as righteousness or peace, and their opposites, Ps. 4* (1) 
II? (€) 33* Prov. 121. It is evident that into the thought of the Hebrew 
word enter all three of the elements named above, the emphasis upon 
the several elements varying in the various instances very greatly, even 
in some cases to the exclusion of one element or another. The element of 
admiration, approval, recognition of worth, is doubtless always present, 
whether one speak of the love of men for women, of men for men, of men 
for God, of men for righteousness, or even of God for men. In the case 
of the love of men for God it becomes worship, adoration, or at least 
approaches this; in the case of friends, it involves mutual admiration; 
when it is goodness that is loved, it is the object of approval and delight. 
The desire to possess is likewise usually present; in a gross form in such a 
case as 2 Sam. 13'-* Hos. 9; of an elevated type in the love of men for 
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righteousness. The desire to benefit can not, of course, be included when 
the object is impersonal; it may be said to be driven out by desire to 
possess in such a case as 2 Sam. 131-4; in the case of men's love for God it 
becomes desire to serve the person loved (Deut. 11’ 2); in the case of 
God's love for men and in such injunctions as Lev. 191%. * Deut. 10!° the 
desire to benefit is the prominent element. 

III. In the N. T. usage of &yax&o the same elements appear, the word 
being used of personal friendship where the element of admiration, usually 
accompanied with desire to benefit, is prominent (Mk. 10" Lk. 7* Jn. 11° 
13"); of God's attitude towards Jesus, where approval is evidently the chief 
element of the thought and the word approximates the meaning of éxAéya, 
* to choose " (Jn. 3% Eph. 1°); of the love of God for men of good character, 
where the meaning is much the same save in degree of emphasis (2 Cor. 
9"); of the love of God and of Christ for even sinful men (Jn. 31° Gal. 2% 
Heb. 12* 1 Jn. 4!*5), where benevolence, desire to benefit, is the chief ele- 
ment; of the love which men are bidden to have for God and for Christ, and 
of Christ’s love for God, in which admiration is raised to adoration, and in- 
cludes readiness to serve (Mt. 22? Jn. 14%. ™ » Rom. 8! 1 Cor. 8° 1 Jn. 
42%); of the love which men are bidden to have for one another, even their 
enemies, in which the willingness and desire to benefit is prominent, and in 
the case of enemies admiration or approval falls into the background (Mt. 
22 Jn. 13*** Rom. 13% * Eph. 5*9 26 ı Jn. 21°); and finally of the love of 
things, when admiration and desire to possess are prominent, to the entire 
exclusion of desire to benefit (Lk. 11% Jn. 129 1 Jn. 2%). 

As concerns é&yaxéw and ętàéw, it is to be observed that while in the 
biblical writers, at least, the two terms have a certain common area of 
usage in which they may be used almost interchangeably, yet in general 
dw emphasises the natural spontaneous affection of one person for 
another, while dyaxéw refers rather to love into which there enters an ele- 
ment of choice, and hence of moral character. It is consistent with this 
distinction that dyaxkw is never used with the meaning “to kiss" (which 
idw sometimes has) and is rarely used of sexual love (but see 2 Sam. 13" * 
Cant. 1*. * ? 31-4, as against the too strong statements of Grimm and Cremer, 
s. 9. gtAety; and cf. also exx. in Th.); that gAety is never used in the com- 
mand to men to love God or men, and very rarely of God's love to men 
(but see Jn. 16"); but that either term may be used of honourable love 
between man and man, into which there enters more or less of the element 
of choice and decision. Cf. Jn. 11* ** (Qo) with 11° (&yaxáo) and Jn. 20° 
with 21’. . 

IV. ’Ayé&«n, unlike the verb, and certain others of its cognates which oc- 
cur from Homer down, appears first in the Lxx, and thereafter is almost 
wholly limited to biblical and Christian writers. Cf. M. and M. Voc. s. v. 
In the Lxx (can. bks.) it is used chiefly of love between the sexes (see 2 
Sam. 13" and the eleven instances in Cant.; but are these latter possibly due 
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to an allegorical interpretation of the book?). But in Wisd. and in Philo it 
is employed in a nobler sense; in Wisd. 3° and Philo, Quod deus immut. 69 (14) 
of the love of God, and in Wisd. 615 of the love of wisdom. Cf. M. and M. 
Voc. s.v. This sense becomes the prevailing one in N. T., wholly displacing 
the use with reference to love between the sexes. Nor are there any clear 
instances of &y&xn in reference to ordinary human friendship, personal 
affection. The desire to possess is also rarely present as a prominent ele- 
ment; 2 Thes. 2!* is apparently the only N. T. instance, and here apprecia- 
tion is perhaps equally prominent. On the other hand, &v&x is used freely 
of God's approving attitude towards Jesus (Jn. 151* 17:9; of the love of God 
and of Christ towards men, even sinful men (Rom. 55. * 8%. ** ı Jn. 31. 16 
4°. 1%. 16); of the love which men are bidden to have for God (Lk. 11* Jn. s« 
I Jn. 2% 3 418 58; the only clear example in the Pauline epistles is 2 Thes. 3°); 
and with especial frequency in Paul of the love which men have or are 
enjoined to have towards one another (Jn. 15s Rom. 12° 131% 14% x Cor. 
I3! 39 4 8, 13 141), It must again be emphasised that these several ele- 
ments are not mutually exclusive, only one being present in a given instance 
of the word; the distinction is one of emphasis and prominence, not of ex- 
clusive expression. 

The use of &yaxhosısin Gal. 51, quoted from Lev. 19!5, follows the Lxx, and 
is in accordance with the uniform habit of the biblical writers to use évax&o 
rather than gtAéw of the love which men are bidden to exercise towards their 
fellow men. The verb in this passage 'and the noun in all the instances 
occurring in this epistle (5*. '*. *) while including the element of apprecia- 
tion, recognition of worth, which is fundamental to all the meanings of 
both verb and noun, evidently lay chief stress upon the desire and will to 
benefit, which issues in efforts for the well-being of another. The verb in 
Gal. 220 has essentially the same meaning and emphasis, but being used by 
Paul of the love of Christ for himself, a confessedly sinful man, still further 
emphasises the element of benevolence. 

It is love of this tvpe, of which recognition of worth is the foundation, 
and desire to benefit the leading element, that Paul exalts in his remark- 
able panegyric in 1 Cor. chap. 13, and of which he says in Rom. 13? that love 
is the fulfilment of law, and in Gal. 58: 


“In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, 
bud faith, working through love.” 


INDEXES. 


I. ENGLISH WORDS, SUBJECTS, AND AUTHORS. 


Authors, ancient and modern, are cited in this list only when they 
are specially important or their opinions are quoted and discussed. 
Their names are printed in small capitals. Words in italic type are 
those which occur in the translation of the letter. A number in bold- 
face type indicates a page on which the word is discussed. Words in 
ordinary Roman type denote subjects referred to in the Epistle or in 
the Commentary, including the Introduction and the Appendix. 
Grammatical forms and syntactical usages are referred to only when 
they are regarded as for some reason specially important. 


Abraham, 153, 155, 159, 162, 175, 
180, 186, 208, 252; faith of, 153, 
162; seed of, 180 f., 208 ff.; sons 
of, 155, 156 ff., 252. 

Accursed, 25, 38, 30; see also 
46 Cursed." 

Accusative of content, 37, 138, 337. 

Acts, chaps. 10, 11, 15; 165; 189; 
see Index III. 

Adoptson, 220, 221; cf. 226. 

Ages, the two, 14, 427 ff. 

Allegorical interpretation, 254 f., 
esp. 268. 

Angel, 25, 189, 242. 

Anger, 304, 307. 

Annul, 178, 180, 182, 184; cf. 140, 
275, 276, 287. 

Antioch, 102; cf. 78, 101, 104 ff., 
116 f. 

Aorist: epistolary, 348; resultative, 
76, 351; participle of coincident 
action, 69; cf. 218; participle of 
subsequent action, xxxv ff. 

Apostle, 2, 3, 54, 60, 363 ff. 

Apostles, the Twelve indirectly re- 
ferred to, 3, 71, 86 f., 89; of. 94; 
attitude towards Gentiles, 116 ff. 


A postleship, 3, 93, 94, 363 ff. 
Arabia, 55, $7, 258. 


Article: with nouns joined by xal, 
xxxi ff., 62; restrictive, 84, 319, 
el freq. 

AskwiTH, E. H., xlix. 

Authority: of Old Testament, lx f.; 
of apostles in Christian church, 
lxii ff +2 87, 380. 

Autographic portions of letters, 
348. 


Baptise, 203, 204 f. 

Barnabas, 69, 94, 108 f.; cf. xlii. 

BARTLET, V., li f., 241. 

Barton, G. A., 234. 

BAUER, BRUNO, lxix f. 

Baur, F. C., lxvi, lxx. 

Believe, 123, 153, 196, 475 ff. 

Benedictions of Paul’s letter, 361 f. 

BENTLEY, R., 260. 

Bless, 159, 162. 

Blessing, 175. 

Bondage, 227, 230, 258, 262, 270; 
cf. 211, 215, 224. 

Bousset, W., 38, 69, 504, 517. 
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Brethren, 8, 35, 36, 177, 236, 264, 
267, 286, 291, 325, 362. 

Brother of the Lord, 60 f. 

Bruno und SACHAU, 213. 

Burden, 329, 333 f. 


Call (an act of God), 18 f., 49, 282, 
291. 

Carousing, 304, 310. 

Cephas, 58 f., 94 f., 102, III; see 
also 5 Peter.” 

CHASE, F. H., xxiv f., xxxi, xxxiii, 
xxxiv. 

Child, 211 f., 215, 248, 262, 264, 
267. 

Christ, 18, 24, 32, 62, 123, 124, 125, 
135, 136, 140, 168, 181, 200, 203, 
208, 248, 270, 272, 275, 319, 


329, 349: 395 ff.; see also 
“ Jesus Christ.” 
Christ, the, 24, 25, 319, 329, 349 f., 
398 f. 


Christ Jesus, 83, 120, 123, 202, 207, 
242, 279 (319, 349 f.); see also 
* Jesus Christ." 

Chronology of Paul's life, lii (cf. 
xliv f.), 59, 67 f., 86. 

Church, 10, 44 f., 62 ff., 417 ff.; 
churches of Galatia, 10; of Judea, 
62 ff. 

Cilicia, 62. 

Circumcision, the circumctsed, liv, 
lviii, 75 f., 79 f 91, 93 f., 96, 
107 f., 157 f., 272, 273, 274, 275, 
279 F., 286, 349, 351 f., 355. 

Companions of Paul when he 
wrote the letter, 8 f. 

Conative use of verbs, 30 f., 32 f., 
45, 64, 115, 351. 

Concessive clauses and phrases, 
75, 115, 119. 

Conversion of Paul, 49, 50 f., 55 f., 
132 ff., 408. 

Corruption, 339, 342. 
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Covenant, 178 f., 182 f. (226), 257, 
496 ff 


Creation, a new, 355 f., 356. 

Cremer, H., 501. 

Cross, 145 f., 287, 349, 354; cf. 173. 

Crucify, crucifixion, 135 f., 143, 
145 f., 319, 354. 

Curse of the law, 168-171. 

Cursed, 164, 173; see also “Ac- 
cursed.” 


Damascus, 58. 

Dative: after verbs of speaking, 
98; cf..181; of relation, 134. 

Death of Christ, 11 f., 135 f., 139 ff., 
143, 145, 173 ff., 354. 

Deceive, 330 f., 339 f. 

Deliver, 13, 168, 219. 

Desire, 297, 299 f., 300, 319. 

DiBELIUS, M., 439, 515, 517. 

Die, 132, 140. 

Disposition, 319, 320 f. 

Division (dissension), 304, 309. 

Division of territory between Paul 
and the Twelve, 97 f. 

Drunkenness, 304, 310. 


Early Christianity: character of, 
45 f., 65, 77 J., 83 f., 92; attitude 
towards legalism and towards 
Paul, 65, 72 f., 77 f., 83 f.; head- 
quarters of, in Jerusalem, 54; in 
Judea, 63. 

Elements of the world, 215 (cf. 230), 
S10 ff. 

ELLICOTT, C. J., 192, 333, 353, 510. 

Emasculation, 289 f. 

Enmity, 304, 306. 

Envying, 304, 310, 323, 325. 

Epistolary aorist, 348. 

Epistolary plural, 9. 

Eschatology, 14, 311 f.. 

Eternal, 339, 343, 431 f. 

EvERLING, O., 513, 515, 517. 
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Faith, 64, 120 f., 123, 138, 147, 
151, 155, 159, 162, 166, 167, 176, 
196, 198 f., 201 f., 277, 279 Í., 
345 f., 475 ff. 

Fatthfulness, 312, 316. 

False brethren, 77 f. 

Farrar, F. W., 61. 

Father, applied to God, 5, 11, 15, 
223 f., 384 ff. 

Fellowship of Gentile and Jewish 
Christians, 104-114, 116. 

Flesh, 53, 123 f., 138, 148 f., 237, 
241, 252, 265, 291 f., 297, 300, 
303, 319, 339, 349 f., 351 f. 
492 f. 

Flesh and blood, 53 f. 

Food, question concerning, in the 
early church, 103 f., 116 ff. 

Fornicalion, 304, 305. 

Free, 206, 252, 263, 267, 270. 

Freedom, 82, 270, 291. 

Fricke, G. A., 190 f. 

FRITZSCHE, K. F. A., 74. 

Fruit of the Spirit, 312 ff. 

Fulfil, 293 f., 329 f. 

Fulness of the time, 216, 218. 

Future indicative in final clause, 


83 f. 


Galatia, 10. 

Galatia, xvii f., xxv f., number of 
Paul's visits to, xlv, 1 f., 237, 
239 ff., 245 f.; churches of, xxi 
f., xxix ff., liii f., 10. 

Galatians, 143. 

Galatians, Paul's letter to: time 
and place of writing, xliv f.; 
occasion and purpose, lii f.; 
contributions to life of Paul and 
history of apostolic age, lv f.; 
questions at issue, lvii f.; genu- 
ineness and integrity, lxv f.; 
reminiscences of, and quotations 
from, lxviii; analysis of, lxxii ff.; 
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text of, Ixxiv ff.; see also “Text 
of the letter to the Galatians.” 

Galatians, the people, xvii ff., xlii. 

Gallio, lii. 

Genitive, objective or subjective: 
after &xoxáAudgtc, 41; after xlotic, 
121. 

Gentiles, 2, 53, 70, 75 f. (82, 86), 
93 f., 96 ff., 103 f., 111, 119, 
159 f., 175, 206 f.; Paul's preach- 
ing to, 147, 156, 311. 

Gentleness, 312, 317, 325, 328. 

Genuineness of the letter to the 
Galatians, lxv ff. 

Girronp, E. H., xxxvi f. 

Glory, 16. 

Glorying, 332 f., 351 f., 354. 

God, 5, II, 15, 30, 44, 61, 65, 88, 
134, 138, 140, 153, 159, 165, 182, 
186, 190, 192, 202, 216, 221, 
224 f., 227, 229, 242, 310 f., 339, 
357. ; 

God: word for, omitted, 19, 49, 94, 
152, 282; teaching of the letter 
concerning: he is one, 190; is 
called Father, 5, 11, 384 ff., esp. 
387, 390 ff.; object of Abraham’s 
faith, 153; made a covenant 
with Abraham and promises to 
him, which are not annulled by 
the law, 180-186; justifies the 
Gentiles by faith, 159; and no 
man by works of law, 165; cf. 
119, 123; sent his Son into the 
world to deliver them that were 
under law, 216-219; Christ's 
gift of himself for our sins, in 
accordance with his will, 15; set 
apart Paul from his birth, called 
him, and revealed his Son in 
him, 49 f.; wrought for the 
apostleship both of Peter and 
of Paul, 93; jointly with Jesus 
Christ direct source of Paul's 
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apostleship, 5; in order to live 
to him Paul abandoned law, 
132-134; was glorified by Jew- 
ish Christians because of Paul’s 
work, 65; called the Galatians 
into the grace of Christ, 18 ff.; 
of. 49; jointly with Jesus Christ 
source of grace and peace, ro f.; 
accounts those who are in Christ 
as his sons, 202; and sends the 
Spirit of his Son into their 
hearts, 221; those who do the 
works of the flesh will not in- 
herit his kingdom, 310 f.; in- 
voked as witness that Paul 
speaks the truth, 61; eternal 
glory ascribed to him, 16 

Gods, 227. 

Goodness, 312, 316. 

Gospel, 22, 24, 25, 30, 37, 53. 70, 
85, 91, 109, 237, 422 f. 

Gospel: its unity and variety, 91 f.; 
source and content of Paul's, 
38-43. 

Grace, 10, 18 f., 49, 94 f., 140 ff., 
276 f., 361, 423 f.; of Christ, 19; 
of God, 140. 

Greek (Gentile), 75 f., 206 f. 

GREGORY, C. R., Iixxv. 

Guardians and stewards, 211 ff. 


Hagar, 258 f. 

Hand, giving of as a pledge, 94 ff. 

HAUSSLEITER, J., 121. 

Heathen deities, Paul’s idea of, 
227 f. 

Heir, 208, 211, 224 ff. 

HOLSTEN, Carl, 260. 

HOLTZMANN, H. J., ixxi. 

Hope, 277, 279. 

Household of the fatth, 345 f. 

Hypocrisy, 108 f. 


Idolatry, 304, 306. 
Imperative as protasis, 297. 


Imperfect tense, 45, 104, 107. 

In Christ (Jesus), 62, 83, 124, 175, 
202 (cf. 203), 207 f., 279 (d. 
283 ff.). 

Inherit, 267, 310. 

Inheritance, 184 ff. 

Integrity of the letter to the Gala- 
tians, lxv ff. 

Interpolations (possible) in the 
letter to the Galatians, 182, 192, 
259 f., 511. 

Interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, Paul's, see “Old Testa- 
ment." 

Isaac, 264 f. 

Israel of God, 357. 


James, 60 f., 94 f., 103; of. 71, 107. 

Jealousy, 304, 307. — 

JEROME, 61. 

Jerusalem, 54, 58, 67, 261, 263. 

Jerusalem: Paul's visits to, 58 f., 
67, 115; church of, 78, 84, 116; 
d. 99. 

Jesus, 319, 359, 392, 394- 

Jesus Christ, 5, 11, 4I, 143, 175, 
196, 354, 361, 393, 394, 395 f.: 

. see also “Christ” and “Christ 
Jesus." 

Jesus Christ: the Son of God, 51, 
138 f., 216, 221; born of woman, 
born under law, 216 f.; died, 
139, 140 (cf. 11), on the cross, 
143, 145 (cf. 168-175); raised 
from the dead by the Father, 
6 f.; source and agent of Paul's 
apostleship, 5; source of grace, 
I8, 20, 361; jointly with God 
the Father source of grace and 
peace, r1; gave himself for our 
sins, 11 f. (d. 139); "calling" 
not ascribed to, 19; the gospel 
of, 24; Paul a servant of, 32; is 
the content of the revelation by 
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which Paul received his gospel, 
41-43, 50, 51; sent forth from 
God, 216, to deliver them that 
are under law, 219, that they 
might receive the adoption, 220; 
the sons of God receive his 
Spirit, 221; he is the basis and 
cause of Christian liberty, 83, 
270; object of faith, 120 f., 123, 
138 f., 196 f.; of. 202; basis of 
justification, 124; his crucifixion 
participated in by Paul, 135; he 
lives in the believer, 136 f.; cf. 
248; not distinguishable in ex- 
perience from the Spirit, 137; 
manifested his love in his gift of 
himself for men, 139 (cf. 11); his 
death evidence that righteous- 
nese is not through law, 140; set 
forth to the Galatians, crucified, 
143; delivered men from the 
curse of the law, 168-171; be- 
came a curse for us, 171 ff., in 
order that we might receive the 
blessing of the Spirit, 176; the 
law a means of hringing men to 
him, 200; by baptism into him 
they acquire his standing, 203; 
in him all distinctions are abol- 
ished, 206 ff.; those who are his 
are heirs of the promise to Abra- 
ham, 208; they who have the 
Spirit of the Son recognise God 
as Father, 223; relation of Gen- 
tile believers to Christ de- 
stroyed by receiving circumci- 
sion, seeking to be justified in 


law, 272, 275; in him neither 


circumcision nor uncircumcision 
avails anything, but faith work- 
ing through love, 279 f.; they 
who are his have crucified the 
flesh, 319; the Galatians ex- 
horted to fulfil the law of the 
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Christ, 329; his cross an occa- 
sion of persecution, 349, and the 
ground of glorying, 354; the 
apostle received as Jesus Christ 
by the Galatians, 242; bears in 
his body the marks of Jesus, 
359 f. 

Jew, Jews, 108, III, 119, 206. 

Jewish Christians, 108 f.; eating 
with Gentiles, lix f., 116. 

Jews: religion of, 46; attitude 
towards Gentiles, lix, 104. 

John, 94. 

JOSEPHUS: use of geographical 
terms, xxxiii; use of dabhn, 499. 

Joy, 312, 314. 

Jubilees, doctrines of the book of, 


158. 

Judaisers, see ‘‘Opponents of 
Paul." 

Judea, 62 f., 435 f.; churches of, 
62 f. 


Justify, 119, 123 f., 159, 165, 201, 
275, 460 ff. 


Kindness, 312, 315. 
Kingdom of God, 310 ff. 


Lare, K., 1, 509. 

Law, 119 f., 123 f., 132 f., 140, 147, 
151, 163 ff. (esp. 170), 182, 184, 
187, 192 ff., 198, 200, 216, 218, 
219, 252, 274, 275 f., 293 f., 302, 
318, 329, 351 f., 443 ff. 

Law: curse of, 163 ff., 168—172; 
freedom of Gentile Christians 
from, 82, 270, 291 f.; of Jewish 
Christians, 112 f.; to be ful- 
filled by Christians, 293 f.; the 
law of the Christ, 329; see also 
443 ff. 

Leaven, 283. 

Legalists in the early church, see 
" Opponents of Paul." 
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Letters (epistles), forms of, among 
ancients, 10, 16 f. 

Life, eternal, 339, 343. 

LicutFoort, J. B., xxxiii, 1, 6r, 115, 
129, 288, 509 f. 

Live, 111, 134, 136 ff., 166 f., 321; 
by the Spirit, 321; cf. 136 f., 
297 f., 302. 

, A. D., ixx. 

Long-suffering, 312, 315. 

Lord, 11, 60, 211, 283, 354, 361, 
393, 399 ff. 

Love, 139, 279 f., 293, 296, 312, 
314, $19 ff. 


McCown, C. C., 513. 
McGrrrert, A. C., li f., 241. 
Magic, 144. 

Male and female, 206. 
Manen, W. C. VAN, ixx. 
Marks of Jesus, 359 f. 
Mediator, 189 f. 

Mercy, 357. . 
Mever, H. A. W., 141. 
Miracles, 151 f. 
MorrarT, J., xxxii, xxxix. 
Muratorian canon, Ixix. 
Mutilate, 288. 


Nabateans, 57. 

Negatives with participles, 229. 

North-Galatian view: stated, xxiii; 
advocates of, xxiv; conclusion 
concerning, xliv. 

Norton, F. O., 498 ff., 502. 

Nouns used qualitatively, 4, 21, 
40, 43, 70, 89, 120, 186, 209, 228, 
282, 298, 311, 352. 


Observance of days, etc., 232 f. 

Occasion and purpose of the letter 
to the Galatians, liii ff. 

Old Testament: Paul’s interpreta- 
tion of, 159 ff., 166 f., 173 f., 
181 f., 253 ff. (esp. 256), 268; 
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quotations from, 123, 153, 159, 
164, 166, 167, 173, 181, 252, 
264, 267, 293 f., 296. 
Opponents of Paul, liv f., 3, 24 f., 
75, 77 Í., 82, 107, 156 f., 246, 
281-289; questions at issue be- 
tween them and Paul, lvii f., 


75, 104 f., 233, 274. 


Participles, use of, 69, 75, 103, 
115, 119, 145, 151, 172, 199, 
218, 228, 253, 255 f., 275, 281, 
331, 345, 353. 

Parties (dissensions), 304, 309. 

Paul, 1, 272. 

Paul: chronology of his life, lii, 19, 
67 f.; life in Judaism, 43-47 pas- 
sim; persecution of the church, 
44 f., 64; revelation of Christ to 
him, 41 ff., 49 f.; abandonment 
of law, 132 f.; sojourn in Arabia, 
55 f.; return to Damascus, 58; 
first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion, 58-60; sojourn in 
Syria and Cilicia, 62; second 
visit to Jerusalem, 67 f.; com- 
panions when he wrote to the 
Galatians, 8 f.; preacher of the 
gospel to the Galatians, 25 ff., 
30, 143 f., 147, 237 f., 310 f.; ill- 
ness in Galatia, xxix, 237 f.; 
number of visits to Galatia, xlv, 
240 f.; enthusiastic reception by 
Galatians, 242 ff.; desire to visit 
them again, 250; relation to the 
Twelve, 54, 58 f., 86 f., 94-100; 
relation to early Christianity, 
45 f., 65; opponents, liv f., 3, 
24 Í., 75, 77 Í., 82, 107, 156 f., 
246, 281—289; persecuted, 286; 
personal sufferings, 359 f.; rela- 
tion to Barnabas, 69, 94, 108 f.; 
cf. xlii; to Titus, 69; relation to 
Peter, 94-98, 102-113; apostle- 
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ship, I, 2, 3; of. 37-43, 48, 53, 
58, 62, 66, 93, 100, 372 ff.; 
source of his gospel, 35-43, 55; 
its content, 42 f., 49-51, 53, 
91 f.; conception of God, see 
under “God”; conception of 
Jesus and attitude towards him, 
4, 5, II, 32, 34, 51, 123,135-139; 
see also under "Jesus Christ"; 
conception of the law, 120, 132 
Í., 147, 272, 275; see also under 
"Law"; his own relation to law, 
132; his concern for the unity 
of the church, 73, 113; care for 
the poor, 99 f.; revelation expe- 
riences, 41, 49 ff., 69 f.; eschatol- 
ogy, I4, 16, 312; use of O. T. 
scripture, see “Old Testa- 
ment"; enforcement of his ap- 
peal by use of his own name, 
272; of a statement by appeal 
to God, 61; salutations of his 
letters, 16 f.; authentication of 
his letters by his own hand, 
347 Í. 

Peace, 10, 312, 314 f., 357, 424 ff. 

Pedagogue, 200 f. 

Persecution: of Christians by Paul, 
44 f., 64; of Paul by others, 286; 
of Paul's opponents, 349 f. 

Peter, 91, 93, 104 ff., 107, 109 f.; 
see also “Cephas.” 

Pharisees, Josephus's account of, 
48. 

PHILO: idea concerning creation of 
man, 6; use of 3ux60fixv, 498 f. 
PrERSON, A., and Naser, S. A., 

Ixx. 

Promise, 176, 180 f., 182, 184 f., 
186, 189, 192, 196 f., 208, 252 f., 
264. 


Qualitative use of nouns, see 
* Nouns used qualitatively.” 
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Ramsay, W. M., xxxii, li, 24, 156, 
213, 239, 420, 502 ff. 

Religion, Paul's view of the es- 
sence of, lxiv. 

RENDALL, F., xlvii, 192. 

Resurrection of Jesus, relation to 
Paul's apostleship, 6 f. 

Reveal, 49, 199, 433 ff. 

Revelation, 41, 43 (50 f.),69,433 ff... 

Righteous, 166, 460 ff. 

Righteousness, 140, 153 fa 193, 
277 f., 460 ff. 


Salutations of Paul's letters, 10, 
16 f. 

SCHMIEDEL, P., xxv, xxxix. 

Scripture, 159 f., 195, 267. 

Scripture, quotations from, and 
Paul's use of, see “Old Testa- 
ment." 

Seed, 180 ff., 189, 208, sos ff.; of 
Abraham, 180 ff., 189, 208. 

Self-control, 312, 317 f. 

Self-seeking, 304, 308 f. 

SIEFFERT, F., xxv, 73, 76, 90, 150 f. 

Sin, 11, 125 f., 195, 436 ff. 

Sinai, 257 f. 

Sinner, 119, 125, 127 ff. 

Slave, 206, 211, 224; cf. 32, 34. 

Sopen, H. von, lxxxi f. 

Son of God, sons of God, 49, 51, 
138 f., 202, 216 f., 221 f., 224, 
394, 404 f. 

Sons of Abraham, 155, 156 ff.; cf. 
252, 267. 

SOUTER, A., Ixxiv. 

South-Galatian view: stated, xxiii; 
advocates of, xxiv; conclusion 
concerning, xliv. 

Sowing and reaping, 339, 341 f. 

Spirit, 147 F.. 151, 176, 221 f., 
265, 277 f., 297, 300, 302, 312 f., 
321 f., 325 (328), 339, 342, 361 f., 
486 ff.; of God's Son, 221 f. 
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Spiritual, 325, 327, 489. 

STECK, R., lxx. 
Stoics: their conception of *veOua, 
487; their use of ororxeloy, SIT. 
Sirife, 304, 307. 

Syria, 62. 


Table fellowship between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, lix f., 
I03 ff., 116. 

Teach, 40, 335, 336. 

Teaching and teachers in the early 
church, 335 f. 

TERTULLIAN: his N. T. canon, 
lxix; interpretation of ccotyetov, 
516, 518. 

Text of the letter to the Galatians, 
Ixxiv f., 11, 13, 26, 36, 40, 51, 
55, 59, 69, 85, 88 f., 95, 108, 109, 
114, 122, 139, 143, 176, 183, 189, 
193, 194, 208, 216, 223, 231, 243, 
249, 253, 259 f., 265, 270 f., 275, 
304, 311, 324, 330, 335, 344, 
345 Í., 348, 350, 352, 355 f. 

Time and place of the writing of the 
letter to the Galatians, xliv ff. 

TISCHENDORF, C., Ixxiv ff. 

Titles and predicates of Jesus, 
393 f. 

Titus, 69, 75; df. 80 f. 
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Tradition, 46 ff. 

Transgression, 188, 325, 327. 

Transgressor, 130 f. 

Truth, 281; of the gospel, 85, 109. 

Turner, C. H. I. 

Twelve, the: attitudetowards Paul, 
91, 97; Paul's relation to them, 
3, 38, 58 ff; standing in the 
early church, 71, 86 f., 89, 91 f., 
94 f., 102 f., 111 ff. 


Uncircumcision, 91 ff., 379, 355. 

Uncleanness, 304 f. 

Unity of the church, Paul's con- 
cern for, 73, 113. 


Walk, 297 f., 321 f., 357. 
Wantonness, 304 f. 

WEIZSÄCKER, C., 79, 83. 
WEstcotTt and Host, text of the 
letter to the Galatians, Ixxiv. 

WIESELER, K., 73, 128. 

Witchcraft, 304, 306. 

Works of law, 119 f., 123 f., 147, 
151, 163. 

Works of the flesh, 303 ff. 

World, 354, 514. 


ZAHN, xxxvii, xl f., 57, 79, 90, 
128 f., 326. 


II. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES. 


This index includes all the words in the Epistle, and a few important 
words discussed in the Introduction or Appendix. The lists of occur- 
rences in the Epistle are complete, except when otherwise indicated. 
When examples of special usages are given, the completeness of the 
lists of these is not guaranteed. A number in bold-face type indicates 


a page on which the word is discussed. 


dá, 223 f. 

"ABoxáu, 153, 155, 159, 162, 175, 
I80, 186, 208, 252. 

&yades, 335, 338, 345. 

&yaßachvn, 312, 316. 

dyaxdw, 139, 293, 296, 519 f. 

&yamm, 279 Í., 293, 312, 314, 520 f. 

"Ayap, 258 (bis). 

&yyshoc, 25, 189, 242. 

&rvvoto, 62. 

äyw, 302. 

düeAgol, 8, 35, 36, 177, 236, 264, 
267, 286, 291, 325, 362. 

&BeAgbo toU xuplou, 60 f. 

d$odo, 237. 

düsréo, 140, 178, 180. 

alua, 53. 

alpectc, 304, 309. 

aldıv, 13, 16, 426 ff. 

alávtos, 339, 343, 431 f. 

dxa9apcia, 304, 305. 

dxofj, 147, ISI. 

dxobw, 43, 64, 252. 

&xpoßuctla, 91, 92 f., 279, 355. 

dxupbo, 182, 184. 

&dfGea, 85, 109, 281; $ dX f Ostia toG 
edayysAlou, 85, 109. 

&Av0s60, 244. 

dA, 5, 75, 91, 195, et freg. 

ddd dcow, 250. 

di)nyopéo, 253, 254 Jf. 


&AXfjuov, 293, 297, 300, 323, 329. 

KAXoc, 22 ff., 283, 420 f. 

duaptia, 11, 125 f., 195, 436 ff. 

&uaptwAds, IIQ, 125, 127 ff. 

duty, 16, 361 f. 

dw, with ind., 32, 193; with subj., 
189. 

&vapalvo, 67, 69. 

dvayxáťw, 75 f., III, 115, 349; al- 
ways of the attempt to subject 
Gentile Christians to the law. 

&váüsua and &v&Onua, 25, 28, 30. 

&vaAloxa, 297. 

&va'xAnoóo, 329, 330. 

dvactatéw, 288, 289. 

dvastpodh, 43, 44. 

dvarlönuı, 70, 71. 

&vépxouat, 54, 58. 

&vfjo, 264. 

&vOlatnut, 102. 

dv6puxoc, 3, 4 f., 30, 32 (bis), 37, 
38, 40, 88, 119, 120, 177, 178, 
274, 325, 339; xavà dvOpoov, 
37, 38, 177. 

dvönros, 143, 148. 

&veixenuae, 300. 

*Averéyera, 102. 

drandexoua, 277, 278. 

axtoyouc, 55. 

Šó, 3, 4, 11, 18, 86, 103, 147, 257, 
275. 
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dxodvhoxw, 132, 140. 

dxoxadbatw, 49, 199, 433 ff. 

d&xoxdhudic, 41, 43, 69, 433 f ° 

dxoxdxztw, 288, 289 f. 

á&xoAauQ&vo, 220. 

&xopéo, 250. 

&xoctoM, 93, 94. 

&x6croAoc, 2, 3, 54, 60, 363 ff. 

doa, 125, 126, 140, 155, 208, 287, 
288, 345. 

"Aeafla, 55, 57, 258. 

&péoxw, 32 (bis). 

pony, 206. 

Gott, 28, 29, 30, 250. 

dotAyera, 304, 305. 

dobévera; 237, 238. 

dadevhs, 230. 

abcós, intensive, 99, 351; personal, 
6, 38, 49, et freg. 

&poplla, 49, $2, 107. 

&gopufj, 291, 292. 

&xotc, 189, 211. 


patito, 203, 204 f. 

BaováQac, 69, 94, 108 f. 

Papas, 329, 330. 

BactAsta O05, 310, 311 f. 

Baoxalvo, 143 f. 

Baordlw, 285, 286, 329 f., 333, 359. 
B:ßAlov, 164. 

Qd xt, 297. 

Bodw, 264. 


T'aA&tat, 143; cf. xvii f., xxv f. 
Paharla, 10; cf. xvii f., xxv f. 
l'aAactixós, xxxi ff. 

T&e, 30, 31, 89, 93, 163, 193, 207, 
243, 278, 291, 300, 330, 351, ef 
freq. " 

yé, 149. 

yews, 252, 258, 265. 

yévoç, 46. 

ylvopar, 126, 171, 175, 182, 192, 
200, 216 (bis), 236, 244, 323, 354. 


yvdoxw, 94, 155, 229, 230. 
vvopllw, 35. 

rocuua, 347 f. 

rpaph, 159, 160, 195, 267. 

Token, 61, 164, 173, 252, 264, 347. 
yuy, 216. 


Saxveo, 297. 

Aayuazcxb5e, 58. 

dé, 41, 49, 61, el freg.; adversative, 
41, 107, 119, 124, 137, etc.; con- 
tinuative, 49, 71, 102, 137, 138, 
I65, 208, etc.; resumptive, 182, 
211, 297; untranslated, 64; va- 
riant reading for y&p, 36, etc. 


bexatécaaoes, 67. 

Bekis Biboya, 94, 95 f. 

8éoyuat, 236. 

Séyount, 242. 

Bhroc, 165. 

dık, with gen., 3, 5, 6, 41, 49, 67, 
68, 120, 122, 132, 140, 176, 186, 
189, 202, 224, 252, 279, 281, 293, 
354; with acc., 77, 237. 

Sabhxn, 178 f., 182 f. (226), 257, 
496 ff. 

Bekxovoc, 125 f. 

Sıaudvw, 85. 

Buzvácow, 189, 190. 

Buxgkoo, 87, 211. 

bib ox, 40. 

blw, II, 94, 193, 196, 243; 
Sodvar kauTÓv, II, I2. 

Bixatoc, 166, 460 ff. 

BtxacooÓvn, 140, 153 f., 193, 277 f., 
460 ff. 

Bixatóc, IIQ, 123 (bis), 124, 159, 
165, 201, 275, 460 f. 

3:6, 267. 

Styootacta, 304, 309. 

Buxo, 44, 64, 265, 286, 349. 

boxéo, 71, 72, 86, 89, 94, 96, 330, 
331. 
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Boxodvrec, ol, 71, 72, 86, 89, 94, 
96 


doxka, 332. 

865a, 16. 

Soa, 65. 

SouAs(a, 258, 270. 

Boursbw, 227 f., 230, 262, 293. 
BodAoc, 32, 34, 206, 211, 224. 
Sovrbw, 215. 

Bovauor, 193. 

díva, 151 f. 

Suyató o, 243. 

360, 252, 257. 

Bopeky», 140 f. 


div, 25, 120 f., 272, 285, 300, 325, 
339; after rel. pronoun, 285, 300, 
339; àv ph exceptive, 120 f. 

dauroü, 11, 107, 139, 330, 332 (bis), 
339. 

éyelpw, 6, 7 f. 

iyxpátea, 312, 317 f. 

&vó, 38 f., 132, 136, 236 (bis), 272, 
203, 286, 359; see also tyelc; 
other forms sing. and plur. freq. 

GOvintic, III, IIS. 

EGvoc, 2, 53, 70, 93, 96, 103, III, 
119, 159 (bis), 160, 175. 

el, 22, 30, 32, 60, III, 124, 130, 
140, 149, 184, 193, 208, 224, 
243, 286, 297, 302, 321, 330, 354; 
el uf; exceptive, 22, 60, 354. 

elàov, 60, 91, 109, 347. 

el3wAorarpla, 304, 306. 

eixf, 149 (bis), 234. 

eu», 84. 

elut, 22, 24, et freq.; feba, 215. 

elxoy, III. 

eleh, 10, 312, 314 f., 357, 424 ff. 

alc, 22, 55, 67, 72 f., 93 Í., 96, 97 Í., 
200, 291, et freq. ; elc xavóv, 72 f. 

els, 181, 190 (bis), 206, 252, 257, 
293. 

éx, 6, 13, 25, 49, 107, 119 f., 1232, 
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(cf. Epya véuov), 155, 184, et 
freq. 

Exactoc, 332, 333. 

íéxQ&AXo, 267. 

ixxàelw, 246. 

éxxAnala, 10, 44 f., 62 f.. 417 ff. 

éxrbu, 334 f. 

£x x(xvo, 276 f. 

éxxtéw, 241 f. 

Deos, 357. 

ÜLeudepla, 82, 270, 291 (bis). 

&Ae00epoc, 206, 252 (bis), 263, 267 
(bis). 

Ü\sußepbw, 270. 

“EAAny, 75 f., 206 f. 

éAxtc, 277, 279. 

Euauroö, 130. 

iuuivo, 164. 

éybc, 43, 347. 

Euxpocdev, III. 

év, 18, 20, 43, 49, 62, 65, 70, 83, 
136 f., 151, 275, el freg.; iv xuplp, 
283 ff.; iv Xov ("Incaü), 62, 
83, 122, 124, 175, 202 (cf. 203), 
207 f., 279 (cf. 283 f.). 

ivkpxonar, 148 f. 

iv86o, 203 f. 

évepytw, 93 f., 151, 279, 281. 

£vectóx, I3, 432 f e 

évevroydouat, 162. 

évéxw, 270. 

Evi, 206 (ter). 

éviautéc, 232, 234. 

éviotnyr, see évertads. 


ivoxtov, 61. 

éEaxyopdtw, 168, 219. 

éEatpéc, 13. 

&EaxoavéXJus, 216, 221. 

EEopbcow, 243, 244. 

éEouSevdw, 241. 

éxayyeAla, 176, 180 f., 182, 184 ff., 
186, 192, 196 f., 208, 252 f., 264. 
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&xa( r6 opa, 189. 

Exatta, 58, 62, 67 f. 

éxt, with gen., 173, 181; with dat., 
291; with acc., 211, 230, 357. 

&xiburc&ooo, 178, 180. 

éxrOuyu.dw, 299, 300. 

éxtOupla, 297, 299, 319. 

irınaräparos, 164, 173. 

éxtpévo, 59. 

éxiotolqo, 230. 

éxrtedéw, 148 f. 

éxltpoxoc, 211, 212 ff. 

éxryoonyéw, 151, 182. 

doyahouat, 345. 

Epyov, 332; ọya vóuov, IIQ, 120, 
123 (bis), 147, 151, 163; loya ths 
oxpxóc, 303 f. 

Epny.oc, 264. 

éprBla, 304, 308 f. 

lets, 304, 307. 

Epxouai, 62, 102, 103, 107, 189, 
198, 201, 216. 

éo, 180. 

Ixepoc, 22 ff., 60, 332, 333, 420 ff. 

Ext, 32, 33, 286 (bis). 

Eros, 58, 67, 182. 

siayyeAopar, 25, 26, 30, 37, 53, 
64, 237. 

elayyédtov, 22, 24, 37, 70, 85, 91, 
109, 422 f. 

eödoxtw, 49, 52. 

eißdux, 53. 

edAoyéw, 162. 

eddoyla, 175. 

ebzpocwriw, 349, 350. 

edoloxw, 125. 

g0goa(vo, 264. 

Ex6pa, 304, 306. 

&£x0póc, 244. 

Exo, 83, 252, 264, 332, 345. 


Taw, III, 134 f., 136 (bis), 138, 166, 
167, 321. 
GhAos, 304, 307. 
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(35v, 246 (ter )^ 247. 
Cndurhs, 46, 47. 
Intdw, 32, 124. 
Tuyöc, 270. 

Coun, 283. 

Tundw, 283. 

Gah, 339, 343. 
Cwoxotdw, 193, 195. 


frcxos, 348 (v. 1.). 

husis, 25, 96, 119, 123, 215, 271; 
cf. 265. 

tusoa, 59, 232 f. 


Bauuklw, 18. 

Anua, 15. 

GEM, 24 f., 147, 230, 246, 250, 252, 
300, 349, 351. 

Bess, 5, II, 15, 30, 44, 61, 65, 88, 
134, 138, 140, 153, 159, 165, 182, 
186, 190, 192, 202, 216, 221, 
224, 227, 229, 242, 310 Í., 339, 
357; to be supplied in thought, 
I9, 49, 94, 152, 282; without art., 
5, 11, 88 f., 134, 202, 224 f., 227 
(bis), 229 (bis), 242, 310, 339. 

Osp(to, 339 (ter), 341, 344- 

05A, 206. 

buubc. 304, 307. 


'ItmusBoc, 60, 94, 103. 

(de, 272, 273. 

Toc, 71, 333 f., 344 ÍS. 

t306, 61, 273. 

"IwpoaóAuga, 54, 58, 67. 

"IepovcaAhy, 261, 263. 

’Inovös, 319, 359, 392, 394- 

Inooũc Xerotéc, 5, II, 41, 143, 
175, 196, 354, 361, 393, 394. 
395 ff. 

Tva, expressing purpose, 53, 83, 85, 
123, 134, 175, 196, 201, 220, 246, 
300, 307, 349, 351; introducing 
a complementary clause, 96, 99; 
Wa uf, 300, 349. 
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"Ioudalz, 62 f., 435 f. 
"Tovdathw, III, 115. 
"loudaixäc, III, XIS. 
"Iou3atoc, 108, III, 119, 206. 
"Iov8aisués, 43, 46. 

Iocæx, 264. 

"IepaijÀ «o0 coU, 4, 357. 
lotopéw, 58 f. 

loxów, 279, 281. 

Iude, 94. 


xaboc, 91, 153, 310. 

xal, meaning “and,” 8 ef freq.; 
' “also,” 30, 93, 215, 236; “even,” 

123, 288. 

xatvóc, 355. 

xatpós, 232, 233 Í., 344, 345. 

xaAéo, 18, 20, 49, 282, 291. 

xzAóc, 344. 

xa), 246, 281. 

xavóv, 357, 358 f. 

wapdla, 221. 

xagzóc, 312 f. 

“xará, with gen., 192, 300 (bis), 318; 
with acc., I5, 37, 44, 69, 70, 71, 
102, 110, 143, 177, 208, 252, 264, 
265; cf. xxxiv; xatk dv0owov, 
37, 102, 103, 143; xatà ORE, 
252, 265; xar ilav, 71 f. 

xarayıyacra, 102, 103. 

aaraBouidw, 83. 

xavaAbw, 130, I3I. 
xata, 163, 171. 
xatapyéw, 182, 184, 275, 276, 287. 
xataptikw, 325, 327 Í. 
navacxontw, 82 f. 
xatec0lo, 297. 

xamxéw, 335, 336 f. 
nauxdonat, 351, 354. 
xamma, 332 f. 

Kö, KeArol, xvii ff. 
nav6ßobos, 323, 324. 
xevóç (alg xavóv), 72, 73. 
xnpócow, 70 (97 f.), 286. 
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Knot, 58 f., 94 f., 102, 111. 

Kite, 62. 

xAnpovouss, 267, 310. 

xAngovoula, 184, 185 f., 503. 

xAnpovduoc, 208 f., 211, 224 f., 
503. 

xAlua, 61. 

xotAla, 49. 

xomvavéw, 335, 336. 

xowwvia, 94. 

xoxuum, 234. 

xbxoc, 359. —— 

x5cuoc, 215, 354, $14. 

xoálo, 223. 

apeuävvun, 173. 

xolua, 285. 

xtlaıc, 355, 356. 

xGoioc, II, 60, 211, 283, 354, 361, 
393, 399 f.; refers to Christ ex- 
cept in 211; with art., 60, 354, 
361. 

xupóu, 178, 179. 

xaos, 304, 310. 


AauB&va, 88, 147, 176. 

Myw, 28, 177, 181, 182, 211, 252, 
267, 272, 297; Adyw dé, 211, 297; 
cf. 182. 

Aoy Moun, 153, 154. 

Myo¢, 294, 296, 335, 337. 

Aotxóc, 108, 359. 


uæxæotoucq, 243. 

panpoduula, 312, 318. 

padiota, 345. 

AMov, 263; wkAAov S£, 229, 230. 

pavOdvn, 147. 

paptupée, 243. 

napröpouat, 274. 

piov, 304, 310. 

név, 227, 252, 257; dj. xxxi. 

usais, 189, 190. 

metá, with gen., 69, 103, 262, 267, 
361; with acc., 58, 182. 


uetaotpégw, 24, 25. 
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pertartOnu:, 18, 19. olxstos, 345 f. 
wéyors, 248. olxoSouéo, 130 f. 
uh, with hortatory subj., 323, 344; | olxovénoc, 211 ff. 
with imper. 270, 339; verb | 95Aoc, 274, 283. 
omitted, 291; with opt. (mù | Sporoc, 304. 
yévorvo), 126, 192, 354; with | Sys, 178. 
Wa in a clause of purpose, 300, | Svtws, 193. 
302, 349; after a verb of precau- | bxotoc, 87. 
tion, 297, 325, 328; after a verb | Sxuc, 13. 
of fear (expressed or implied), | deßoxedtw, 109, 120. 
72, 73 f., 234; with participle, | Spec, 258. 


227, 329, 344; see also el pf and 
dv uf. 
undelc, 330, 359; undiv ðv, 330 f. 
uhv, 232, 233. 
whrge, 49, 263. 
pinede, 283. 
ura ovebo, 99. 
ubvev (adv.), 64, 99, 246, 291, 349. 
ubvoc, 147, 332. 
popesw, 248. 
muxoo, 339, 340. 


vexpóç (éx vexpéiy), 6. 

viros, 211 f., 215. 

vigoc, 119 f., 123 f., 132 f., 140, 
147, ISI, 163, 164, 165, 167, 
168 ff., 182, 184, 187, 192, 193 f., 
198, 200, 216, 218, 219, 252, 274, 
275 f. 293 f. 302, 318, 329, 
351 f., 445 f.; with art., 164, 
167, 168, 182, 187, 192, 200, 274, 
293, 329; è vóuoq tod xputo0, 


329. 
vOv, 64, 138, 148, 229, 261. 


6, 4, 76, 6, 8, 10, et freq.; with an 
adverb, 293, cf. 359 f.; with par- 
ticiple, 6, 18, 24, 37, 49, 64, 71, 
86, ef freq.; with prepositional 
phrase, 75; prefixed to a sen- 
tence, 293; cf. 258 f.; with prop- 
er names and appellatives, 385, 
392, 393, 394- 

olda, 119, 227 f., 237. 


Sc, 16, 22, 25, 30, 61, 70, 83, 84, 
99, 130, 138, 143, 164, 181, 189, 
230, 248, 300, 310, 339; with áv, 
300, 339. 

Sorıc, 82, 253, 257, 258, 275, 285, 
304; with é&, 285. 

čte, 49, 102, 107, 109, 215, 216. 

Sct, causal, 102, 123, ef freg.; with 
objective clause, 37, 44, ei freg. 

ob, odx, oby, 3, 22, 32, el freg.; ob 
ut, 267, 297. 

0086, 3 38, 54, 75, 84, 206 (bis), 
351; meaning “not even," 75, 
84, 351. 

obdefc, 87, 89, 165, 178, 211, 237, 
272, 283. 

obx Doc af wh, 22 f. 

obxétr, 136, 184, 201, 224. 

ody, 151, 187, 192, 243, 270, 345. 

o0pavós, 25. 

obte, 40, 279 (bis), 355 (bis). 

bres, 99, 147, 155, 349, etc. 

oU«ux«, adverb of intensity, 18, 148; 
of comparison, 215, 265; of man- 
ner, 329. 

obyf, III, 114. 


f sperts, 274, 275. 


Epedoy, 288. 
bpOaduss, 143, 243. 


skönge, 319, 320 f. 
aadaywyös, 200, 20%. 
aardlexn, 252 (bis), 267 (bis). 
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warty, 28, 58, 67, 130, 230 (bis), 
231 f., 248, 270, 274. 

xkvcore, 246. 

xap&, with gen., 38, 39; with dat., 
165; with acc., 25, 27, 30. 

wapaßacıc, 188. 

wapaßärng, 130, 131. 

xapadlBayat, 139. 

wapabocıs, 46, 47 f . 

xapa)aapkwe, 30, 38, 39. 

xap&rtAm, 325, 327. 

xauparnoéo, 232, 233. 

Kåpe, 246, 250. 

xapeloaxtog, 77, 78. 

zapstcdpyouar, 82, 83. 

xuoéxu, 359. 

wc, sing. without art., 123, 274; 
sing. with art., 173, 293, 296; 
plur. without art., 111, 202, 207, 
211, 335, 345; plur. with art., 
8, 159, 164, 195. 

ware, 149 f. 

xavhp, 5, 11, 15, 211, 223, 324,384 ff. 

zarpındc, 46. 

Ila)Aoc, I, 272. 

xz(0o, 30, 281, 283. 

zewpälı, 325, 329. 

TUPAS, 241. 

xstopovh, 282, 283. 

xsol, 13 (v. l). 

vsovxatéo, 297, 298. 

zepıocordpus, 46. 

*sottéuve, 75, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
349, 351. 

xsotvout, 91 ff., 93, 94, 96, 107, 
108, 279, 286, 355. 

IIéxees, 91, 93. 

vfjtxos, 347, 348. 

motebw, 91, 123, 153, 196, 475 ff. 

zlorıc, 64, 120, I21, 123, 138, 147, 
151, 155, 159, 162, 166, 167, 176, 
196, 198, 199, 201 (bis), 202, 
277, 279 Í., 312, 316, 345, 475 ff. 

mathe, 162. 
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xÀaváo, 339, 340. 

xAÀnpóo, 293, 294. ff. 

XAfjouua, 216, 218. 

TAnoloy, 293. 

Typa, 147, 148 f., 151, 176, 221, 
265, 277, 278, 297, 300 (bis), 302, 
312, 313, 321 f., 325, 328, 339 
(bis), 342, 361, 486 ff. 

xzveöua dyrov, first appearance of, 
488; xvedua Octov, 487 f., zvelua 
deoö, 488. 

zveunarızöc, 325, 327, 489. 

zow, 99, 164, 167, 274, 300, 344. 

XoÀ0,, 46, 181, 264. 

xovnpss, 13. 

xopBéo, 44, 64. 

xopveía, 304, 305. 

nord, 43, 44, 64, 87 f. 

x00, 243. 

Xpáoow, 310. 

spabrns, 312, 317, 325, 328. 

xp6, 54, 103, 198; with inf., 103, 
198. 

xpoypagu, 143, 144. 

xposldov, 159. 

xpoetxoy, 310. 

xpotoó, 28. 

xposuay'yedltouat, 159, 160. 

Xooecuía, 211, 212. 

xpoxaAée, 323, 324. 

zporbrtw, 46. 

xpoxupóu, 182, 183. 

xpoAazupáwe, 325, 326 f. 

xpoAdyw, 310, 311. 

*xoé, with acc., 54, 59, 84, 85, 86, 
109, 110 f., 246, 250, 345 (bis). 

zpocavarlönıı, 53, 54, 89 f. 


103. 

zobtepos (td xpétspov), 237, 239 ff. 
=rw75¢, 99, 230. 

*ÓG, III, 230. 
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bhum, 264. teilw, 297. 
<erpaxdator, 182. 


agp, 53, 123 f., 138, 148 f., 237, 
241, 252, 265, 291 f., 297, 300 
(bis), 303, 319, 339 (bis), 349, 
350 f., 351 f., 492 ff.; cáp% xai 
alpa, 53, 54. 

cexutoU, 293, 325. 

Zoé, 257, 258. 

ox&yBaAov, 287. 

oxoxéo, 325, 328. 

exsíoo, 339 (ter); cf. 341. 

oxtpua, 180, 181 (bis) f., 189, 208, 
sos f. 

exousétw, 99. 

oraupbs, 145 f., 287, 349 f., 354; 
ef. 173. 

evaupón, 143, 145 f., 319, 354. 

atetooc, 264. 

othxw, 270, 271. 

otlyua, 359, 360. 

otoryetoy, 215, 230; ta ototyela tol 
xócuou, 215, $10 ff. 

ctotyéw, 321, 322, 357. 

orbAos, 94, 96. 

có, III, 325; see also busts; other 
forms sing. and plur. freq. 

oby, 8, 75, 162, 319. 

ouvarkyw, 108. 

cuvecOlo, 103. 

ouvnätmims, 46. 

auviatáwo, 130, 131. 

cuyxAs(o, 195, 196, 199. 

cuvxxoaAaup&wo, 69. 

auyotaupów, 135 f. 

ouvetoryéw, 261 f. 

cuyuxoxglvouat, 108. 

Zupla, 62. 

coua, 359. 


<apkacw, 24, 285. 

zaxdus, 18 f., 20. 

zexviov, 249 (v. 1.). 

«éxvov, 248, 262, 264 (bis), 267. 


tixtw, 264. 

tls, 143, 187, 267, 281, 286. 

TiS, 24, 30, 86, Io3, 279, 325, 330, : 
355. 

Titos, 69, 75. 

zoroürog, 311, 318, 325. 

⁊oooũroc, 149. 

t6ts, 227, 265, 332. 

«obvayclov, 91. 

toelis, 58. 

toéxo, 72, 281, 282. 

cpt&xovta, 182. 


vloGecla, 220, 221; cf. 226. 

uléc, 49, 138, 155, 202, 216, 221, 
224 (bis), 252, 267 (ter); 9 vl 
toU 6600, 138 f.; b utbs adreu (sc. 
«o0 Geod), 49, Sr, 216 f., 221 f.; 
ulbc, ulol (6605) applied to men, 
202, 221, 224 (bis); 394, 404 ff.: 
utol 'Agoaáu, 155; cf. 156 f., 
252, 267. 

bustc, 207, 208, 236, 264, 291, 325. 

buétepos, 351. 

bxápyo, 46, III, IIS. 

bxfo, with gen., II, 12, 139, 171; 
‘with acc., 46. 

dxephorh, 44, 45. 

0x6, with gen., 37, 182, 229, 297; 
with acc.: óxb dyuapcíav, 195; 
bxd Imrrpbrous xal olxovónouc, 211; 
bxd xarkpav, 163; dad vóuov, 198, 
216, 252, 302; bxd zardaywybv, 
201; xò tå ctoryela vod xóguou, 
215. 

bxéxoratc, 108, 109. 

Droste, 107. 
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Povéw, 323, 325. 
Pdvoc, 304, 310. 
Wopd, 339, 342. 
eopéouat, 107, 234. 
goptiov, 333 f. 
qoevaxatío, 330, 33%. 
goovkw, 283. 
qpoupéo, 198. 
quakcow, 351. 
qópaua, 283. 

goats, IIQ, 227, 228. 
guvh, 250. 


xap&, 312, 314. 

xaplLonar, 186. 

xApıs, IO, 18, 49, 94 f., 140, 141 f., 
276 f., 361, 423 f. 

xelp, 189, 347. 

xnot6rns, 312, 315. 

Xprorés, 18, 24, 25, 32, 62, 123, 
124, 125, 135, 136, 140, 168, 181, 
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200, 203, 208, 248, 270, 272, 275, 
319, 329, 349, 392, 395 Í; ò 
xXototéc, 24, 25, 319, 329, 349, 
398 f. 

Xoıords Inooũc, 83, 120, 123, 202, 
207, 242, 279; see also 122, 393, 
394 ff., and "Inoods Xerotés. 

xp6vos, 211. 


peudadedgoc, 77, 78. 
pebSouar, 61. 


Ó, 143. 

ovo, 248. 

Spa, 84, 85. 

ds, 28, 181, 236 (bis), 242, 293, 
345. 

Ğorep, 265. 

Sote with ind., 108, 162, 200, 224, 
244. 

open, 272, 273. 





III. BIBLICAL PASSAGES, NOT IN GALATIANS, DISCUSSED 
IN THIS COMMENTARY. 


Gen., chap. 12: 157. 

Gen. 12°, 160 f. 

Gen. 13%, 181 f., 507. 

Gen., chap. 17 (esp. vv. ^ *): 157; 
cf. 181 f., 507. 

Gen. 211°, 267. 


Lev. 185, 167. 
Lev. 19%, 296. 


Deut. 27%, 164. 
Deut. 32*-^, 384. 


Ps. 27, 384. 
Isa. 54!, 264. 
Hab. 2‘, 166 f. 


Mt. 4*. §, 411. 
Mt. 5“, 390. 
Mt. 117", 412. 
Mt. 16%, 412. 
Mt. 27° 9, 411. 


Mk. 1!, 412. 

Mk. 18, 410 f. 
Mk. 3", 411. 

Mk. 3%, 366, 378 f. 
Mk. 3%, 378. 

Mk. 9’, 410 f. 

Mk. 13”, 412. 

Mk. 14, 411. 


Lk. 1*5, 412 f. 
Lk. 1%. 3, 413. 


Lk. 3%, 412. 
Lk. 4%: *, 411. 
Lk. 64, 366. 
Lk. 6%. **, 390. 
Lk. 10", 412. 


Jn. 1, 414. 


Acts 1%, 367, 370, 379. 
Acts, chaps. 10, II, 15: IIS. 
Acts 13'4, 373. 

Acts 16°, xxxi ff. 

Acts 18%, xxxviii ff. 


Rom. 1", 433, 472 f. 
Rom. 1°. *, 409. 

Rom. 2", 456. 

Rom. 22-4, 450 f., 452. 
Rom. 2", 457. 

Rom. 2%, 454. 

Rom. 3%. 9, 472. 

Rom. 3°", 457. 

Rom. 41. 4-4, 470 f. 
Rom. 41-19, 507. 

Rom. 5", 456. 

Rom., chap. 7: 441. 
Rom. 8f., 408. 

Rom. 10°, 403. 

Rom. 16°, 372. 


I Cor. 9!, 370, 373. 

I Cor. 9't., 370. 

ı Cor. 12°, 403. 

ı Cor. 12%, 379. 

I Cor. 15, 370 ff.; cf. 373. 
I Cor. 15%, 409. 
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2 Cor. 3', 374. Col. 133-17, 409. 

2 Cor. 4%, 408. Col. 2*. 2°, 514, 517 f. 

2 Cor. 8%, 373. 

2 Cor. 107, 375. I Thes. 4%, 430. 

2 Cor. 11%, 374. 

2 Cor. 11%, 375. Jas. 1!7, 390. 

Phil. 2!!, 403. Heb. 7”. 15, 85, 10°, 455. 


Phil. 2%, 373. 
Phil. 3% % !*, 471. Rev. 2°, 375. 
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